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PREFACE 


Tnifi  Volumo  is  the  seventh  of  the  Third  Series  of  th.c  work.  The  only 
diffr  rente  but  wccn  this  and  the  preceding  series  consists  in  its  enlarged 
<->.e  and  half-yearly  issue. 

As  the  old  key-note  will  still  rule  the  melodies  of  the  "  Homilist," 
and  no  new  specific  description  is  requisite,  the  seventecn-years-old 
preface  may  be  again  transcribed. 

**  Firrt :  Tho  book  has  no  Jinish,  The  Editor  has  not  only  not  the 
timi:  to  give  an  artistic  finish  to  his  productions,  but  not  even  the 
'Ic'i'jfi.  Their  incompleteness  is  intentional.  He  has  drawn  some 
marble  slabs  together,  and  hewn  them  roughly,  but  has  left  other 
hands  to  delineate  minute  features,  and  so  polish  them  into  beauty. 
He  has  dug  up  from  the  Biblical  mine  some  precious  ore,  smelted  a 
little,  but  left  all  the  smithing  to  others.  He  has  presented  <  germs,* 
wluch,  if  sown  in  good  soil,  under  a  free  air  and  an  open  sky,  will 
pruduce  fruit  that  may  draw  many  famishing  spirits  into  the  vineyard 
of  the  Church. 

**  Secondly :  The  book  has  no  den&minationalism.  It  has  no  special 
reference  to  'our  body,'  or  to  'our  Church.'  As  denominational 
strength  if  not  necessarily  muI  strength,  nor  denominational  religion  • 
nocesaarily  the  rdigion  of  humanity,  it  ia  the  aim  of  the  '  Homilist '  to 
minister  that  which  imiTorsal  man  requires.  It  is  for  man  as  a  citixen 
of  tho  nnivene,  and  not  for  him  as  tho  limb  of  a  sect. 

**Thadlj:Thib\H)ckhBB no pohiHiealTheolopy.  The Editor^holding, 
4M  ha  doe^  with  m  tonadoua  grasp,  the  eardittai  dootrinea  vhkV 


constitate  what  is  called  the  'orthodox  creed' — has,  nevcithtiless, 
tho  deep  and  ever-deepening  conviction,  first,  that  such  creed  is  but 
a  vorv  small  portion  of  tho  truth  that  God  has  revealed,  or  that  man 
requires ;  and  that  no  theological  system  can  fully  represent  all  tho 
contents  and  suggestions  of  the  great  hook  of  God ;  and,  secondly, 
that  systematic  theology  is  but  means  to  an  end.  Spiritual  moralitff 
18  that  end.  Consequently,  to  tho  heart  and  life  every  Biblical  thour^ht 
and  idea  should  bo  directed.  Your  systems  of  divinity  tho  author 
will  not  disparage ;  but  hia  impression  is,  that  they  can  no  more 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  Gospel,  than  pneiiniaties  can  iinswor  tho 
purpose  of  the  atmosphere.  In  tho  case  of  Christianity,  as  well  as 
tho  air,  the  world  can  live  without  its  scientific  truths ;  but  it  must 
have  tho  freo  flowings  of  their  vital  elements.  Coleridge  has  well 
said,  *  Too  soon  did  the  doctors  of  tho  Church  forgot  that  tho  heart — 
tho  moral  nature-— was  the  beginning  and  the  end;  and  that  truth, 
knowledge,  and  insight  were  comprehended  in  its  expansion.' 

"  Tho  Editor  would  record  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  those 
irc9  spirits  of  all  churches,  who  have  so  oamostly  ralliod  round  him, 
to  the  many  who  have  encouraged  him  by  their  letters,  and  to  those, 
especially,  who  have  aided  him  by  their  valuable  contributions.  May 
the  *  last  day  *  prove  that  tho  help  rendered  has  been  worthily 
bestowed;  and  that  the  '  Homilist'  did  something  towards  tho  spiritual 
education  of  humanity,  in  its  endeavours  to  bring  the  Bible,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  tho  pulpit,  into  a  more  immediate  and  practical 
contact  with  the  every-day  life  of  man  I" 

Dayw  Thomas. 

lAftghhorough  Park,  Brixton, 


C  0  A'  T  E  N  T  S 


AH  the  artklo  in  tiiU  roluiu'.'  ure  vrritten  by  the  Editor,  with  the  e:ioept{<Mi 
of  those  wliich  huvc  a  Hignature  attached. 
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"  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."--PAUL. 
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The   Biography  of  John. 
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"  ffis  fl«rnmt  John."— Rev.  i  1. 

LD  Time  has  just  rung  its  doleful  knell  oyer  the 
grave  of  one  year,  and  struck  out  its  meiry 
chimes  over  the  cradle  of  another.  With  hearts 
▼ihrating  between  the  lingering  echoes  of  the 
past,  and  the  advancing  sounds  of  the  future,  we  scaroely 
know  how  or  what  to  write.  At  the  outset,  however,  one 
thing  the  heart  bids  ns  do — stretch  out  the  hand  of  firatemal 
love^  and  dSet  a  greeting  grasp  to  all  our  readers.  Biftean 
yean  have  aped  their  flight  since  we  entered  on  our 
iMmiletio  work,  and  formed  a  mental  fellowship  with 
thovsanda  whom  we  have  never  seen.  The  retrospect  spreads 
andnoMamtheaoaL  VThatdiangeel  Timeiaasoene-flhilter 
T«ft.zvint  > 
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ia  the  theatre  of  life.  There  is  nothing  settled  here.  As  soon 
find  anchorage  in  a  fathomless  sea,  as  stability  in  mortal 
things.  Albeit,  amidst  all  the  mutations  of  the  fifteen  years, 
the  "  HoMiLiST "  has  lived  and  flourished.  It  has  had  its 
enemies,  and  they  have  been  neither  scrupulous  nor  few. 
The  letterists  in  every  branch  of  the  church  militant  have 
ever  displayed  a  remarkable  readiness  to  magnify  its  faults, 
malign  its  character,  and  curtail  its  influence.  Whatever  the 
result  of  their  doings,  they  have  left  no  rankling  anger  within 
us.  A  generous  Christianity  is  a  sea  that  engulfs  the  memory 
of  injuries,  but  never  lets  a  favor  sink.  Nor  have  they 
damaged  the  **  Homilist."  Through  the  whole  of  that  period 
it  has  been  a  growing  power.  It  has  now  its  readers  in 
every  section  of  the  church,  and  subscribers  in  every  part 
of  the  globe.  Missionaries  welcome  it  on  every  shore.  It 
is  found  in  the  library  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  and  in 
the  pocket  of  the  itinerant  methodist  It  has  a  place  in 
almost  every  theological  college.  It  is  prized  by  the  himiblest 
student  of  the  Holy  Book ;  and  university  men  are  amongst 
its  staunchest  friends.  No  less  than  seventy  thousand 
volumes  are  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  glorious  work  it  is 
to  expound  and  enforce  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Word. 
Write  we  this  in  a  boasting  spirit  1  Far  from  it !  Its  success 
humbles  us.  We  might  have  done  more  to  make  it  worthy 
of  the  high  position  it  has  reached,  and  the  influence  it  exerts. 
The  only  merit  we  claim  for  it  is  an  honest  and  earnest 
endeavor  to  bring  out  from  the  Sacred  Text,  irrespective  of 
all  theological  systems,  the  truths  that  the  Great  Spirit  put 
therein,  and  in  the  fewest  and  most  forceful  words  bring 
them  into  practical  contact  with  the  souls  of  living  men. 

We  now  commence  a  series  of  short  and  suggestive 
disoouraes  on  the  ^Biography  of  the  Apostles.*'  The 
biography  of  true  men  is  life-giving.  The  lives  which  great 
men — ^long  since  departed — lived  on  this  earth,  are  amongst 
the  most  quickening  and  energising  forces  of  this  age.  Next 
in  ugnifioanoe  and  uiefulness  to  the  life  of  Him  whose  life 
.*fwBa  tbp  iighi  of  men,"  is  the  lives  of  the  apostles;  and 
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of  all  the  lives  of  the  apostles  that  of  John  is  not  the  least 
adapted  to  interest  and  bless  posterity. 

Al]  that  we  have  in  Scripture  concoming  this  "  beloved 
diflciple  "  we  may  gather  up  under  three  general  heads. 

I.  Thr  circomstanobs  op  his  earlt  lips.  As  to  his 
birth-place^  it  was  probably  in  a  small  town  upon  the  lake  of 
Gennesaret,  called  Bethsaida.  The  scenery  in  which  he  was 
brought  up  was  picturesque  and  lovely,  suited  well  to  awake 
the  poetry  of  his  nature,  and  make  on  his  young  heart 
impressions  of  the  majesty  of  Him  who  piled  up  the 
hills  around  him,  and  poured  forth  the  sea  that  rolled  at  his 
feet.  As  to  his/amt/y,  he  was  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome, 
and  the  brother  of  James.  His  parents  were  not  poor.  The 
fact  that  his  father  owned  a  ship  and  employed  hired  servants 
(Mark  I  20),  that  his  mother  was  among  those  women  who 
contributed  towards  the  maintenance  of  Jesus  (Matt.xxvii.  56), 
and  that  our  Lord  considered  John  to  be  in  a  position 
that  would  enable  him  to  take  care  of  His  mother,  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  his  family  were  not  affluent,  they 
were  in  easy  circumstances.  His  mother,  if  not  his  father, 
was  godly.  She  attended  our  Lord  in  His  circuit  through 
Galilee,  ministered  to  His  bodily  wants,  followed  Him  to  the 
Gross,  and  brought  spices  for  His  burial  No  doubt 
snch  parents  gave  their  son  an  education  equal  to 
their  means.  It  is  true  that  in  Acts  iv.  13,  it  is 
said  that  the  council  perceived  of  Peter  and  John 
«ihat  they  were  unlearned     .  men."      This  means 

however  nothing  more  than  that  they  had  not  been 
properly  trained  in  schools  of  Talmudio  theology.  There  are 
in  this  age  narrow-minded  men,  here  in  England,  who  con- 
■ider  some  of  our  greatest  scholars  uneducated  and  unlearned 
because  they  have  not  been  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  oixQumstanoeB  of  his  young  life  supplied  most  of 
the  oonditiona  of  a  noble  character.  He  inherited,  no 
doobti  a  good  bodily  organuaiion.  His  parents  were  not 
doomed  to  breathe  the  unpiue  ur  of  a  pent-up  oity.    Their 

Tolb  ZTZIL  B  2 
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home  was  out  in  open  nature ;  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  hills 
and  the  sea  breathed  around  their  dwelling.  Their  habits 
were  not  those  of  self-indulgence  and  indolence  which 
generate  disease  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  hard  brain-work 
which  tends  to  enervate  the  system.  The  work  of  the 
muscles  and  the  limbs  out  upon  the  shore,  the  sea  and  the 
field  was  their  invigorating  occupation.  The  child  thus  in- 
heriting what  is  almost  essential  to  mental  and  moral  great- 
ness— a  healthful  frame— grew  up  amidst  the  same  healthful 
and  invigorating  conditions.  He  breathed  the  same  air,  he 
sailed  with  his  father  in  the  skiff,  and  toiled  with  his  father 
at  the  net  His  early  impressions  from  nature  would  be  large 
and  deep.  Our  greatness  is  determined  by  our  ideas,  and  our 
ideas  by  our  impressions.  Small  ideas  can  never  make  a  great 
man,  nor  can  great  ideas  grow  out  of  small  impressions. 
Large  plants  must  have  a  deep  soiL  Superficial  impressions 
can  never  grow  great  thoughts.  Hence  some  philo- 
sophers, not  as  I  think  without  reason,  maintain  that,  as  a 
rule,  a  man  must  be  brought  up  amidst  grand  scenery  to  have 
a  grand  soul.  Be  this  as  it  may.  To  John's  young  eye 
nature  towered  in  some  of  her  most  lovely  and  majestic 
aspects,  and  spoke,  in  the  rustle  of  lofty  trees,  the  howl  of 
winds,  and  the  roar  of  billows,  strange  and  stirring 
poetry  to  his  heart.  His  religious  training,  too,  was 
undoubtedly  favorable  to  future  greatness.  Whether  his 
father  was  religious  or  not,  it  is  dear  that  his  mother  was, 
notwithstanding  the  gust  of  ambition  that  once  swept  through 
her  souL  Her  services  to  Jesus,  especially  her  following 
Him  to  the  Cross,  show  that  she  was  a  woman  of  noble 
typ®>  generous,  loving,  self-sacrificing,  heroic.  The  mother, 
more  than  any  other  finite  force,  shapes  the  mind,  moulds  the 
character,  and  rules  the  destiny  of  the  boy.  Her  sons  are 
as  clay  in  the  plastic  hands  of  her  influence.  John  was  trained 
leligiooaly,  and  no  doubt  before  he  knew  Jesus  he  had  attended 
the  ministry  of  the  Great  Foierunner.  The  fulminations  of 
that  Beformer  would  prepare  his  young  heart  for  the 
■mad  mnattfyiMig  auaUUj  of  Jesus  of  Nasarath. 
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This  is  all  that  wo  kuow  of  liis  life  prior  to  his  conncctiou 
"^ith  Christ. 

II.     The  career  of  his  Christian  life.     Here  we  have 

^to  notice  him  in  several  capacities.      (1)  As  a  disciple.      He 

ujxd  his  brother  James  were  called  by  Jesus  as  they  were 

xziending  their  nets  on  board  their  little  skiff.      The  call  was 

i€Hexpecied  hut  efeetuul  (Matt.  iv.  21,  22).  As  a  disciple  he  had 

tx>   learu  of  Jesus.     He  was  the  most  privileged  of  all  the 

disciples.     He  was  not  only  one  of  the  favored  three  who  wit- 

xiessed  the  transfiguration,  and  had  to  watch  in  Gethsemane ; 

but  he  is  the  only  one  who  is  said  to  have  leaned  on  our 

ILiord*8  bosom,  who  is  called  the  "beloved  disciple,"  and  who 

liad  the  honor  of  taking  charge  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.    (2)  As 

an  apostle.     He  was  called  to  the  apostleship  at  tlie  same 

-time    with   the    other  eleven  (Matt    x.    2 — 4).      He   was 

"the  youngest  of  the  apostolic  circle,  the  Benjamin  of  the 

twelve.      His  work  as  an  apostle  was  to  preach  and  work 

miracles.     Though  we  have  but  little  recorded  of  what  he 

did  in  this  capacity,  we  may  rest  assured  that  he  discharged 

his  duties  welL     (3)  As  an  author.    He  wrote  that  wonderful 

^spel  which  bears  his  name.  He  most  probably  did  this  long 

after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  the  decease  of 

all  the  other  apostles,  about  sixty  years  after  the  crucifixion 

of  Christ     He  wrote  also  the  Epistles  and  the  A[)ocalypse. 

(4)  As  a  bisliop.     He  had  to  superintend  the  churches  that 

had  been  planted  in  Asia  Minor.     Such  a  life  as  his  must 

have  been  most  fruitful  in  stirring  incidents,  yet  but  few  are 

recorded.   It  would  seem  from  Gal.  IL  9,  that  he  resided  after 

the  ascension  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem,  where  Paul  fiuds  him  ; 

there  it  is  probable  he  remained  until  the  death  of  our  Lord's 

mother,  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  took  place  a.d.  48. 

Some  think  that  the  great  event  which  drew  John  at  last 

from  Jenualem  into  Asia  Minor  was  the  death  of  the  apostlo 

Paul,  A-D.  65.     Errors  had  grown  up  in  the  churches  which 

Panl  had  planted,  and  they  required  the  superintendence  of 

such  a  bishop  aa  John.    It  was  during  the  period  of  his  labors 
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in  Asia  Minor  that  he  was  banished  by  one  of  the  Roman 
emperors  to  Patmos,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  where  he  wrote  the 
Apocalypse.  There,  in  that  lonely  island,  with  the  rugged 
aspects  of  nature  before  his  eyes,  and  the  saddening  howl  of 
the  ocean  in  his  ears,  he  received  those  revelations  from 
Christ  which  are  the  wonder  of  all  ages.  It  is  supposed  that 
his  exile  to  this  desolate  spot  took  place  under  Domitian, 
A.D.  96.  He  died  at  Ephesus,  in  the  reign  of  Tmjan,  after 
he  had  reached  a  very  great  age,  some  say  one  hundred  years, 
others  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

III.  The  chabaoteristics  of  his  inner  life.  All 
seem  to  agree  that  John's  mind  had  in  it  much  of  the 
woman's  nature — ^retiring  rather  than  demonstrative,  re- 
ceptive rather  than  originative,  intuitive  rather  than  logical, 
gentle  and  loving.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  love  was  the 
atmosphere  of  his  soul  after  he  became  the  disciple  of  Jesua 
Christ.  The  fact  that  his  head  rested  on  the  Saviour's  bosom, 
that  Jesus  is  said  to  have  loved  him  and  committed  His 
mother  to  his  charge,  shows  that  he  was  pre-eminently  tl^e 
disciple  of  love.  Besides,  his  writings  are  full  of  love. 
All  his  thoughts  were  generated  in  the  region  of  love ; 
every  sentence  he  wrote  was  with  a  pen  dipped  in 
love.  Tradition  says  that,  when  he  had  reached  his 
eztremest  old  age  he  became  too  feeble  to  walk  to  the 
meetings,  and  was  carried  to  them  by  young  men.  He  could 
no  longer  say  much,  but  he  constantly  repeated  the  words 
'' little  children  love  one  another."  When  he  was  asked 
why  he  constantly  repeated  these  words,  his  answer  was, 
**  because  this  is  the  command  of  the  Lord,  and  because 
enough  is  done  if  but  this  one  thing  is  done." 

I  may  offer  three  remarks  in  relation  to  his  love. 

First :  It  was  capable  of  indignoHon.      We  find  his  whole 

natore  at  one  time  in  a  flame  of  anger ;  he  wished  a  Samaritan 

Tillage  to  be  burnt  np,  becaose  its  inhabitants  would  not  re- 

oeire  Jesns.     There  are  passages  also  in  his  writings,  espe- 

ak^fr  iff  im  epistieB,  which  show  that  i?bilst  he  waa  a 
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disciple  of  love  he  was  a  son  of  thunder.  He  has  been 
represented  by  many  as  a  sentimental  man  of  feeling,  and 
has  been  painted  as  a  youth  of  soft  and  effeminate  features, 
but  such  was  not  John.  There  is  a  difference  between  an 
angry  man  and  a  man  angry.  An  angry  man  is  a  man  of  a 
malign,  irritable  temperament,  whose  whole  nature  is  run  to 
gall ;  but  a  man  angry  may  be  a  man  of  the  most  loving 
nature.  The  Bible  teaches  us  that  there  is  an  anger  without 
sin.  The  anger  of  love  is  like  fire  from  the  flint,  it  requires 
effort  to  bring  it  out,  but  as  soon  almost  as  it  flashes  it  is 
extinct.  In  truth  our  capacity  of  loving  is  the  measure  of 
onr  capacity  for  indignation.  Genuine  love  has  two  sides, 
the  lion  as  well  as  the  lamb.  The  wrath  most  to  be  dreaded 
is  the  wrath  of  the  lamb,  it  is  oil  in  flames.  The  stronger  a 
man's  love  the  more  you  should  dread  his  anger,  for  it  has  a 
depth,  a  virtue,  a  meaning,  a  divinity  about  it.  Such  anger 
is  like  the  lightning,  terrible,  scathing  and  burning,  because 
of  the  impurities  of  the  universe.  '^  Who  is  offended  and  I 
bum  notr' 

Secondly  :  His  love  was  divinely  enlightening.  None  of 
the  apostles  gave  out  loftier  thoughts  of  God  and  Christ 
and  immortality  than  John.  His  love  bore  him,  as  with  the 
pinions  of  an  eagle,  into  realms  whore  he  saw  and  heard 
things  unknown  to  others.  His  writings  are  marvellous 
revelations  of  thought  Three  features  distinguish  his  bio- 
gnphy  of  Christ  from  any  of  the  other  three.  It  is  reflective 
suppUmentary  and  corrective.  It  does  not  merely  record  that 
in  our  Savioui^s  life  which  he  saw  and  heard  but,  more,  that  in 
it  which  he  thou^t  and  felt.  He  paints,  as  it  were,  the  Christ 
M  He  appeared  not  merely  to  his  eye  but  to  his  soul.  Nor 
does  he  reoord  all  that  the  other  evangelists  wrote  down ;  he 
omits  much  that  they  recorded  and  gives  more,  in  a  form  of 
stining  anblimityy  which  escapes  their  notice  and,  perhaps, 
tnimeiids  their  eonoeptions.  John  to  a  great  extent  repro- 
dnoed.  "  Sveiy  man,"  says  Ebrard,  "  may  tee  the  inefEable 
beMty  of  aa  alpine  aoene  under  the  setting  sun,  but  not 
e?«7  BMii  am  ftd  it)  siiU  kas  pcmU  it."    St  John  had  the 
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nature  of  a  living  mirror  which  not  merely  received  the  full 
brightness  of  the  Lord's  gloiy  but  could  also  reflect  it  back. 
His  Gospel  was  also  carreetive.  It  was  evidently  written  in 
order  to  put  down  the  Gnostic,  Zabian  and  Judaic  errors 
that  had  sprung  up  in  the  churches.  His  epistles  too  are 
rich  in  the  highest  thoughts ;  they  breathe  the  same  spirit^ 
throb  with  the  same  high  thinking,  wear  the  same  literary 
features.  His  theology  is  not  a  thiug  of  dry  propositionSt 
but  of  living  realities.  His  lovmg  heart  saw  God  and  he  said 
*^  God  is  light,"  *^  God  is  love."  A  loving  heart  is  the  best 
interpreter  of  Divine  truth ;  this  he  felt  when  he  wrote, 
"  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God ;  for  God  is  love." 
"  Love  is  blind,"  say  some :  this  is  a  libel  on  this  sublime 
affection.  The  more  we  love  the  more  we  see.  God  and 
His  universe  lie  open  to  the  loving  heart. 

Thirdly :  His  love  was  sublimely  heroic.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  stood  by  the  Cross  when  His 
Master  was  dying  amidst  the  enraged  fury  of  the  mob.  All 
the  other  disciples  had  fled,  but  John  was  there  because  he 
loved.  He  knew  from  experience  what  he  said :  "  Perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear."  Love  is  courage ;  love  is  the  essence 
of  the  truly  heroic. 

There  is  a  weU-founded  tradition  concerning  him  which 
illustrates  the  invincible  heroism  of  love.  Clemens 
Alezandrinus,  in  his  book  He  6  tritjiSfiEyoQ  xXovtrcocy  narrates 
the  following :  "  Listen  to  a  story,  or  rather  to  a  genuine 
tradition,  of  the  Apostle  John,  which  has  been  faithfully 
treasured  in  memory.  On  his  return  from  Patmos  to 
Ephesus,  he  visited  the  neighbouring  regions  to  ordain 
bishops  and  organize  churches.  While  he  was  engaged  in 
exhorting  and  comforting  the  brethren  in  a  city  near  Ephesus, 
whose  name  is  given  by  some,  he  noticed  a  handsome^ 
spirited  young  man,  toward  whom  he  felt  himself  drawn 
so  powerfully,  that  he  turned  to  the  bishop  of  the  congrega- 
tion with  the  words :  '  I  commit  him  to  you,  before  Christ 
and  the  congregation,  who  are  witnesses  of  my  heartfelt 
etunetftaem,'    The  bishop  reoeiTed  tha  young  maO)  ^^romiaed 
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to  do  all  in  his  power,  and  John,  at  parting,  repeated  the 

same  ciu^ge.    The  elder  took  the  youth  home,  educated  and 

vatched  over  him,  and  finally  baptized  him.    After  he  had 

givea  bim  this  seal  of  the  Lord,  however,  he  abated  in  his 

solicitade  and  watchfulness.      The  young  man,  too   early 

iineed  from  restraint^  fell  into  bad  company.     He  was  first 

led  into  lavish  habits,  and  finally  drawn  on  to  rob  travellers 

bj  night.    Like  a  spirited  steed  that  springs  from  the  path, 

ud  rushes  madly  over  a  precipice,   so  did  his  vehement 

OAtare  hurry  him  to  the  abyss  of  destruction.     He  renounced 

all  hope  in  the  grace  cf  God;  and  as  he  considered  himself 

ioTolved  in  the  same  destiny  with  his  companions,  was  ready 

to  commit  some  startling  crime.     He  associated  them  with 

lumself^  organized  a  band  of  robbers,  put  himself  at  their 

l^ead,  and  surpassed  them  all  in  cruelty  and  violence.     Some 

time  after,  John's  duties  again  called  him  to  that  city. 

When  he  had  attended  to  all  the  other  matters,  ho  said  to 

the  bishop :    *  Well,  bishop,  restore  the  pledge  which  the 

Saviour  and  I  entrusted  to  thee,  in  the  presence  of  the 

<)OQgregation ! '     The  bishop  at  first  was  alarmed,  supposing 

^t  John  was  speaking  of  money,  and  charging  him  with 

embezzlement     But  when  John  continued :  '  I  demand  again 

that  young  man,  and  the  soul  of  my  brother,'  the  old  man 

■gbed  heavily,    and    with    tears  replied:    'He   is  dead!' 

*^hdV  said  the  disciple  of  the  Lord ;  *  in  what  way  did  he 

^V    'He  is  dead  to  God,'  responded  the  old  man;  *he 

^'Qcame  godless,  and  finally  a  robber.      He  is  no  longer  in 

the  church,  but,  with  his  fellows,  holds  the  fastnesses  of  a 

mountain.'     The  apostle,  when  he  heard  this,  with  a  loud 

^ffent  hia  clothing  and  smote  his  head,  and  exclaimed: 

'To  what  a  keeper  have  I  committed  my  brother's  soul !' 

He  takes  a  horse  and  a  guide,  and  hastens  to  the  spot  where 

^  band  ot  robbers  was  to  be  found.     He  is  seized  by  their 

<nitgi]anl ;  he  makes  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  cries  out ;  '  I 

have  oome  for  this  very  purpose.     Take  me  to  yoiur  captain! ' 

Thar  oqitaiiiy  completely  armed,  is  waitmg  for  them  to  bring 

im,  hn^  i^tKijgnimng  John  aa  be  approaohed,  flees,  firoia  % 
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sense  of  shame.  John,  nevertheless,  forgetting  his 
hastens  after  him  with  all  speed,  crying :  *  Why,  my  c 
do  you  flee  from  me — from  me,  your  father,  an  unarmec 
man  ?  Have  compassion  on  me,  my  child  ;  do  not  be  af 
You  yet  have  a  hope  of  life.  I  will  yet  give  accouni 
Christ  for  you.  If  needs  be,  I  will  gladly  die  for  you 
Christ  died  for  us.  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  you.  S 
Believe,  Christ  hath  sent  me.'  Hearing  these  words,  he 
stands  still  and  casts  his  eyes  upon  the  ground.  He 
throws  away  his  arms,  and  commences  trembling  and  wee 
bitterly.  When  the  old  man  approaches,  he  clasps  his  ki 
and  with  the  most  vehement  agony  pleads  for  forgivei 
baptizing  himself  anew  as  it  were  with  his  own  tears 
this  time,  however,  he  conceals  his  right  hand.  But 
apostle,  pledging  himself,  with  an  appeal  to  God  for  his  ti 
that  he  had  obtained  forgiveness  from  the  Saviour  for  ] 
implores  him  even  on  his  knees,  and  the  hand  he  had  '. 
back  he  kisses  as  if  it  were  cleansed  again  by  his  penite 
He  finally  led  him  back  to  the  church.  Here  he  pleaded 
him  earnestly,  strove  with  him  in  fasting,  urged  him 
monitions,  until  he  was  able  to  restore  him  to  the  churc 
an  example  of  sincere  repentance  and  genuine  regenerati 
This  is  true  courage.  Of  the  courageous  man  Cot? 
says, 

**  He  hoIdB  no  parley  with  nmnanly  fears 
Where  duty  bids  he  confidently  steers, 
Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call 
And,  trusting  in  his  Qod,  surmounts  them  all.'* 


Able  ezpodtioiis  of  the  Acts  or  thk  Apostlm,  describing  the  mAnners,  cutonu, 
■ad  localities  deecribed  by  the  inspired  writers  ;  also  interpreting  their  words,  and 
lurmonising  their  formal  discrepancies,  are,  happily,  not  wanting  amongst  ns.  But 
tiM  edactlon  of  its  widot  truths  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  a  felt  desideratum. 
Toaotne  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pages.  Wo  grateftiUy  avail  ourselves 
of  aU  ezegetical  helpe  within  our  reach ;  but  to  occupy  our  limited  space  with  any 
Ittngthened  ardueological,  geographical,  or  philologieal  remarks,  would  be  to  miss 
our  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  process  of  the  study  of  Scripture, 
Vat  to  reveal  its  spiritual  results. 

Section  Twenty-ninth. — Acts  xv.  1 — 29. 

"And  certain  men  which  came  down  from  Judsca  taught  the  brethren, 
and  said,  Elxcept  ye  be  circumoiBed  after  the  manner  of  Mosea,  ye  cannot 
be  saved.  When  therefore  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  dissension 
and  disputation  with  them,  they  determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  certain  other  of  them,  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  apostles 
and  elders  about  this  question.  And  being  brought  on  their  way  by 
the  church,  they  passed  through  Phenice  and  Samaria,  declaring  the 
ooaveraion  of  the  Qentiles:  and  they  caused  great  joy  unto  all  the 
brethren.  And  when  they  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  received 
of  the  church,  and  of  the  apostles  and  elders,  and  they  declared  all 
things  that  God  had  done  with  them.  But  there  rose  up  certain  of  the 
aact  of  the  Pharisees  which  believed,  saying.  That  it  was  needful  to 
cuvomdae  them,  and  to  oommand  them  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses,**  fta^ 
Jkc— AcU  XV.  1—29. 

Subject  : — The  First  EccUiuuticaX  CounciL 

WHATEVER  Btorms  there  were  without  the  church,  there 
should  have  been  peace  within.  Modem  science  informs 
118  that  the  fiercest  hurricanes  revolve  around  a  perfect 
eentre  of  calm — ^that  no  tempests  can  break  the  serenity 
within  the  circle  of  that  centre.  It  should  have  been  ever 
thus  with  the  ohuxoL  This  chapter,  however,  informs  us 
that  there  !■  disturbance  in  the  centre  of  the  moral  world — 
the  cfaimlL    Whilst  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  employed  in 
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Antioch,  for  tbcro  ''they  abode  long  time  with  the  discipIesF^ 
''  certain  Judaizing  teachers  came  down  from  Judsea "  wcm- 
introduced  a  serious  controversy  among  the  brethren.  Tk^ 
passage  now  under  notice,  including  twenty-nine  verses,  is  ^ 
history  of  the  origin,  subject,  and  settlement  of  this  fir^ 
ecclesiastical  dispute.  I  shall  look  upon  the  character  €^ 
this  dispute  as  representative,  and  the  setUement  of  th2^ 
dispute  as  exemplary.     We  look  at — 

I.  The  character  op  this  dispute  as  refresentatiti^^ 
A  little  examination  of  this  church  dissension  in  Autiod:^ 
will  show  that  it  has  tho  leading  features  of  most  of  th^ 
ecclesiastical  controversies  in  all  ages ;  that  it  is,  in  truths 
more  or  less,  a  tt/pe  of  all  church  disputes.  It  was  a  conflicts 
between  the  ritualistic  and  the  spiritual,  the  traditional  and 
the  progressive,  the  fettering  and  the  free. 

First :  The  conflict  was  between  the  ritualiatic  and  ike 
spiritual,  "  And  certain  men  which  came  down  from  Judsea 
taught  the  brethren,  and  said :  Except  ye  be  circumcised 
after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved."  The 
names  of  these  breakers  of  church  peace  are  not  given, 
probably  because  they  were  not  persons  of  any  distinction  or 
authority.  They  came  as  the  stem  advocates  of  a  rite. 
''  Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  tho  manner  of  Moses,  ye 
cannot  be  saved."  Though  the  word  here,  "  circumcision," 
may  stand  as  a  general  term  to  represent  the  whole  of  the 
Levitical  law,  it  was  the  great  rite  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  this  rite  these  zealots  insisted  on ;  they  held  it  as 
essential  to  salvation.  They  were  ritualists ;  their  religion 
had  more  to  do  with  the  senses  than  the  soul,  with  the  form 
than  with  the  spirit.  I  ccm  conoeive  of  them  ui^g  at  least 
two  arguments  for  the  enforcement  of  this  rite.  (1)  That 
the  law  of  Moses  was  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  immutable. 
(2)  That  the  religion  of  the  Messiah  was  to  develop  and  not 
abrogate  the  Levitical  economy.  The  new  religion  which  the 
^xMtleft  had  carried  into  the  Gentile  world  was^  on  the  other 
itto^iMV-eiiuaeatlyBpirituAl;  ittaxm^tthat^cdroumciaioxior 
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uncircumcision  availeth  nothiDg,  but  a  new  creature  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

Secondly :  Tlie  conflict  between  tlie  traditional  and  tite  pro- 
gremve.  For  many  ages  the  Jewish  people  had  been  the 
repository  of  spiritual  life,  the  Gentile  who  sought  religious 
light  could  only  obtain  it  through  the  Jew.  These  Judaizing 
teachers  felt  that  what  had  been  must  continue,  that  if  the 
Gentiles  accepted  Christianity  they  must  accept  it  through  the 
medium  of  Jewish  institutions — they  were  institutional  con- 
senrativeSy  they  could  not  give  up  the  past.  Whatever  new 
thing  arose,  it  must  not  even  clash  with  the  old,  still  less 
supersede  it;  nay,  it  must  recognize,  honor,  and  support 
the  old.  On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  was  pre-eminently 
progressive ;  it  made  the  old  a  mere  starting  point.  Its  new 
life  broke  through  the  cerements  of  the  past.  It  left  Pales- 
tine  for  the  world,  the  Jew  ior  the  race,  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
aalem  for  the  temple  of  the  universe,  teaching  men  every- 
where that  "  God  is  a  Spirit :  that  they  that  worship  him 
moat  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Thirdly  :  The  fettering  and  the  free.  To  bind  the  Gentile 
oonverts  to  this  Jewish  rite  would  be  to  enslave  their  souls ; 
hence  Peter,  in  his  speech  on  the  subject  before  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  exclaimed,  "  Why  tempt  ye  God  to  put  a  yoke 
on  the  neoks  of  the  disciples?"  To  tie  the  soul  to  a  ceremony 
18  to  enalave  it,  and  this  those  bigots  now  sought  to  do. 
They  would  fetter  the  limbs  of  anew  faith  with  the  trammels 
of  old  oeremoniea.  Christianity  is  freedom,  it  invests  the 
aoal  with  the  gloriooa  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

Now,  see  you  not  in  this  contest  much  of  what  has  been 
going  on  in  all  the  contests  of  the  church  that  are  past  % 
The  men  who  have  broken  its  peace  have  always  been  like 
these  "  certain  men  who  went  down  from  Judesa  to  Antioch,'' 
men  who  would  bind  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  the  ritual 
and  the  past.  It  is  the  ritualistic  and  traditional  members 
of  chondiflB  that  are  generally  the  exciters  of  ecdesiastical 
disoQid.    We  look  at— 

IL       'SbM  WBTMMIBBKt  Of   ZEIS    DI8FDZI   Afl  IXKULABT* 
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The  way  in  which  this  dispute  was  settled  is  worthy  no- 
only  of  our  study  but  our  imitation.     Observe  three  thingsi 
in  the  settlement. 

First:  A  depiUation  of  the  best  men  from  the  church  o^ 
Antioch  to  that  at  Jerusalem,     "  When,  therefore,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  no  small  dissension   and  disputation  witlv 
them,  they  determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  certaiiB 
other  of  them,  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  apostles 
and  elders  about  this  question."     It  would  seem  that  ther 
controversy  at  Antiooh  was  a  severe  one,  "there  was  no 
small  dissension  and  disputation.''    The  question  at  issue 
was  important,  great  interests  were  at  stake,  and  strong 
feelings  would  come  out  on  both  sides.     The  arguments  on 
neither  side  are   given,  but  whatever  their  strength  they 
did  not  settle  the  dispute;  hence  "they  determined  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  and  certain  other  men  should  go  up  to 
Jerusalem.*'   From  Jerusalem  the  controversy  started.    Jeru- 
salem was  the  mother  church,  and  was  associated  with  the 
most  momentous  facts  in  connection  with  Christianity,  and 
would  therefore  be  naturally  looked  upon  as  having  special 
authority  to  settle  such  disputes.    It  was  natural  to  resort 
thither  for  counsel  and  judgment  on  such  questions.     The 
best  men  were  selected,  with  others  perhaps  of  superior  in- 
fluence.    A  delegation  of  the  church  attended  them  when 
they  set  out  from  Antioch;  how  far  they  were  escorted  is  not 
said,  nor  have  we  any  notice  of  their  separation ;  the  fore- 
wells  are  not  recorded.   Being  dismissed  they  passed  through 
Phenice  (Phoenicia)  and  Samaria — ^the  province.  On  their  way 
**they  declared  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  caused  great 
joy  to  all  the  brethren."    Christianity  was  the  one  absorbing 
subject  of  these  apostles ;  it  was  the  inspiration  of  their  life, 
and  the  theme  of  their  talk  everywhere. 

Secondly:  A  full  discussion  of  the  subject  at  a  general 
assembly  of  the  church.  '^And  when  they  were  come  to 
Jerusalem  they  were  received  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
apostles  and  elders,  and  they  declared  all  things  that  God  had 
done  with  them"  They  received  a  hearty  welcome  by  the  the 
cbwxsb;  the  brethren  welcomed  them,  tbfivgM^^^^'v^Qom^ 
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tbem,  10  did  the  elders  and  all  the  men  in  office  give  them  a 
hospitable  reception.  Here  met  now  in  their  representatives 
the  two  great  churches — ^the  Gentile  church  from  Antioch, 
and  the  Jewish  church  at  Jerusalem.  Both  were  mother 
chxirches.  The  apostles  stated  to  them  at  once  "all 
the  things  that  God  had  done  with  them,''  and  "there 
rose  up  certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  which  believed, 
saying  that  it  was  needful  to  circumcise  them,  and  to  com- 
mand them  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses/'  The  whole  church 
at  Jerusalem  was  convened  as  a  general  synod ;  it  was  not  a 
mere  meeting  of  the  apostles  and  elders.  This  appears  from  the 
twelfth  and  twenty-second  verses.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
believe  that  every  member  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  was 
present,  but  that  all  were  represented  in  that  council.  It 
was  a  popular  assembly.  Lightfoot  says,  "  It  was  not  a  con- 
vention premeditated  and  solemnly  assembled,  but  only 
occasionally  emeigenf  The  case  in  dispute  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted not  to  a  set  of  ecclesiastical  functionaries,  but  to  a 
general  judgment  of  the  believers.  We  have  no  account  of 
this  "  much  disputing  "  which  preceded  the  formal  speeches. 
Of  neither  the  speakers  or  their  arguments  are  we  informed. 
It  was,  perhaps,  very  general  and  desultory,  preliminary  to 
the  foUowing  ditcuision.  There  were  four  men  who  spoke 
on  this  occasion — ^Peter,  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  James.    Let 


First :  The  ipeeA  of  FeUr.  "  Peter  rose  up,  and  said 
imto  them.  Men  and  brethren,  ye  know  how  that  a  good 
while  ago  God  made  choice  among  us,  that  the  Gentiles 
fay  my  month  should  hear  the  word  of  the  gospel,  and 
believe^"  4a  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  speaking  at  this 
couDoil  there  is  no  assumption  of  superiority  on  Peter's 
partk  He  does  not  appear  as  a  primate,  or  even  as  a 
nodomtor ;  he  does  not  even  seem  to  have  been  the  chair- 
of  the  ooeaaioii ;  he  does  not  take  upon  himself  to 
op  the  azguments,  or  to  pronounce  a  judgment  He 
I  only,  tm  one  of  their  number,  strongly  as  he  would 
.apeal;^  but  vith  deteenoe  to  the  common  judgment.     In 
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his  speech  he  shows  that  Jewish  ritualism  was  unnecessaK 
inexpedient,  and  contrary  to  his  faith.     (1)  He  shows  th« 
it  was   unnecessary.      He  quotes   his   own   experience    : 
proof  of  this.      "  Men  and  brethren,  ye  know  how  that 
good  while   ago  God  made    choice    among   us,"  &c.      IT 
reference  is  to  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  which  oocurrei 
perhaps,  ten  years  before.    This  fact  was  well  known  to  then 
It  was  a  fact  so  sublimely  strange  in  its  nature,  so  signifioaa 
in   its  character,  so   mighty   in    its   influence,  that    ever 
convert  to  Christianity  must  have  known  it.     He  states  tha 
his  ministry  to  the  Gentiles  was — (a)  By  the  appointmen 
of  God.     "  God  made  choice  among  us."    Was — (6)  Divinel; 
sanctioned.      The   Holy  Spirit  accompanied   his   ministi^ 
Was — ((?)  Productive  of  the  same  spiritual  results.     "  Pu 
no  difference  between  us  and  them,  purifying  their  hearts  b; 
faith."    The  Gospel,  when  believed,  produced  the  same  effeo 
upon  the  Gentile  as  the  Jew,  and  that  effect  was  the  purij^ 
ing  of  the  heart     The  great  work  of  the  Gospel  is  to  purif 
the  heart.     This  woi^  it  effects  as  well  without  Jewisl 
ritualism  as  with  it ;  this  work  in  all  cases  it  achieves  ii 
connection  with  faith  and  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Ii 
his  speech  he  shows — (2)  That  it  was  inexpedient.     ''  Noi 
therefore  why  tempt  ye  God,  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  o: 
the  disciples,  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  ti 
bear  r'    (a)  Ritualism  is  a  yoke  to  the  soul  which  sometimei 
becomes  intolerable.     (6)  Men  by  their  bigoted  conduct  maj 
tempt  God  to  put  this  yoke  upon  people.     Men  may  ac 
oppose  the  will  of  God,  and  thus  so  try  His  patience,  that  He 
may  allow  the  evils  of  the  past  to  come  upon  the  present 
Were  England  to  renounce  her  Protestantism,  she  would  in 
this  way  tempt  God  to  put  the  terrible  yoke  of  Popery  upoo 
this  country.     In  his  speech  he  shows — (3)  That  it  was  con- 
trary to  his  faith.    "  We  believe  that  through  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  shall  be  saved,  even  as  they."    Tlie 
"  we/'  of  course,  refers  to  the  converted  Jews : "  we  converted 
Jews,"  in  whioh  Peter  indnded  himself.    Hie  'Hhey,"  we 
tbink  i«^bm-4iat  as  Bome  euppoMtotbs  Jewidi^^atrLardhfl— 
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but  to  the  Gentile  converts.  The  doctrine,  however,  in  which 
Peter  expresses  his  faith  is,  that  salvation  of  the  soul  is 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  through  any  ritualism  what- 
ever. Peter's  meaning  may  be  that  the  Gentiles  have  been 
saved,  ^eir  hearts  have  been  purified  without  ritualism, 
simply  through  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  we,  though 
brought  up  in  counection  with  ritualism,  may  be  saved  in 
the  same  way  without  it.  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  both  saved 
in  the  same  way,  that  is  by  grace ;  why,  then,  should  we 
impose  on  them  a  ceremony  which  does  us  no  good  1  Luther 
saysy  '*  We  must  not  yield  or  give  up  this  article^ 
though  heaven,  and  earth,  and  whatever  will  not  endure, 
perish." 

Secondly :  The  speeches  of  Barnabas  and  FauL     "  Then  all 
the  multitude  kept  silence,  and  gave  audience  to  Barnabas 
and   Paul,  declaring  what  miracles  and  wonders  God  had 
wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  them."    "  All  the  multitude,*' 
implying  a  much  larger  number  than  the  apostles  and  elders^ 
a  general  gathering.     The  speech  of  Peter  had  produced 
such  a  deep  impression  that  there  was  a  breathless  "  silence  ** 
when  he  sat  down,  and  when   Barnabas  and   Paul  arose. 
Barnabas  is  mentioned  first,  for  probably  he  spoke  first,  as 
being  better  known,  or  perhaps  better  loved  in  Jerusalem 
than  PauL      Their  speeches  are  not  recorded.      Only  jiist 
so  niQch  is  said  about  them  as  to  show  that  they  were 
historic,  that  they  were  a  recitation  of  the  leading  events 
cxMmected  with  their  missionary  tour  to  the  Gentiles.    They 
xekted  *'  what  great  signs  and  wonders  God  had  done  among 
the  Gentiles  through  them,"  the  stupendous  miracles  they  had 
wzooghti  and    the  wonderful  conversions  that  had  been 
effected.  They  did  not  parade  these  as  their  own  achievements^ 
bat  ascribed  them  all  to  God.     What  they  said  fell  into  the 
cnmnt    of  Petec^s   sentiment,  and    made   the   river   of 
mdenoe  xoll  with  all  but  a  resistless  force  through  the 

tflMOlblj. 

ThiidJy:  The  ^peeA  of  James.    '' And  after  they  had  held 
their  pcaos^  Juom  answered,  saying,  Men  and  brethrei^ 
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hearken  unto  me"  &c  This  was  James  the  Less,  the  Bm 
of  Alphseus,  who  was  called  the  hishop  of  Jerusalem  bj  tl 
early  writers.  He  was  probably  chairman  of  the  assembly 
summed  up  the  matter,  and  gave  his  judgment  as  to  tl: 
course  to  pursue.  Neander  remarks,  ''  that  on  account  of  h- 
strict  observance  of  the  law  he  was  in  utmost  reverence  b 
the  Jews,  and  that,  therefore,  in  his  words  the  greatee 
confidence  would  be  placed."  (1)  He  accepts  the  position  c 
Peter  that  "  God  at  the  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to  tak 
out  of  them  a  people  for  his  name.'*  (2)  He  supports  it  b; 
a  prophetic  quotation.  **  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  th 
prophets ;  as  it  is  written,"  &c,  Amos,  one  of  the  mino 
prophets,  is  here  referred  to,  who  flourished  about  793  yeai 
before  Christ.  The  particular  prophecy  quoted  (Amos  ix.  11, 12 
referred  to  the  restoration  of  Jewish  prosperity,  the  rebuildin 
of  the  temple  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  sprea 
of  the  true  faith  even  beyond  Judaea.  James  employs  th 
prediction  in  the  way  of  accomodation,  as  illustrating  th 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  Pete: 
Paul,  and  Barnabas  had  reasoned  from  facts  which  cam 
under  their  own  immediate  notice,  and  which  indicated  th 
Divine  wilL  James  goes  back  to  the  older  dispensation,  an 
finds  there  somethiDg  which  he  thinks  supports  the  concli 
sions  of  the  preceding  speakers.  The  quotation  from  tfa 
prophet  is  made  from  the  Septuagint  version,  because,  n 
doubt,  he  spoke  in  Greek  and  used  the  current  version.  Tfa 
passage  points  to  three  things,  (a)  A  great  restoratio 
among  the  Jewish  people.  The  building  up  of  that  whic 
was  in  ruins.  (6)  A  restoration  that  would  lead  the  Gentile 
to  seek  after  the  Lord.  "  The  residue  of  men  "  here,  evidentl 
refers  to  all  who  were  not  Jews,  (c)  A  restoration  efiecte 
by  that  God  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning.  ''  I  wl 
return,  and  will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David,  whic 
is  fallen  down,"  &c.  Who  is  this  1  It  is  He  "  who  doeth  a 
these  things  .  .  known  from  the  beginning."  The  greatc 
part  of  the  eighteenth  verse, ''  known  unto  God,"  &c.^  is  ver 
ranouslfgiven  in  the  manuficripta,a&diiliolly  ^ffttXLting  in  man 
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of  the  oldest*  Some  modem  critics  have  expunged  it>  leaving 

only,  "  known  from  the  beginning,"  which  must  then  be  read 

as  the  concluding  words  of  the  preceding  sentence,  "  Saith  the 

Lord,  who  doeth  all  these  things,  known  from  the  beginning." 

The  words  teach,  therefore,  that  the  world  had  a  beginning, 

that  the  world  is  the  theatre  of  Divine  operations,  that  the 

Divine  operations  are  the  development  of  an  intelligent  plan 

stretching  on  through  all   ages.      (3)  He  pronounces  his 

judgment  and  gives  his  advice.    "  Wherefore  my  sentence  is, 

that  we  trouble  not  them,  which  from  among  the  Gentiles 

are  turned  to  God : "  (i.e.,  that  we  do  not  seek  to  impose 

on  them  any  of  the  Jewish  rites)  "  but  that  we  write  unto 

them,  that  they  abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols,  and  from 

fornication,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood."  The 

decision  contained  four  prohibitions.     "  Pollutions  of  idols." 

It  was  customary  among  the  Gentiles  after  they  had  offered 

a  sacrifice  in  the  heathen  temples  to  give  a  portion  to  the 

priest,  and  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  either  by  sale  in  the 

market  or  as  a  feast  for  the  entertainment  of  the  worshipper 

and  his  friends  either  in  his  own  house  or  in  the  temple.  The 

injunction,  therefore,  is  to  abstain  from  the  eating  of  this 

fleshly  food  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifices.     The  fact 

that  Paul  wrote  about  it  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  viiL ; 

X.  14, 33)  shows  that  Gentile  converts  were  strongly  tempted 

to  do  thisL     Another  prohibition  was  "  fornication."     This  is 

mentioned  in  connection  with   idolatry,  because  horrible 

licentiousness  mingled  with  the  devotions  of  those  heathens. 

Another  prohibition  was  "  from  things  strangled."  They  were 

to  refrain  from  eating  the  flesh  of  thmgs  strangled,  which 

were  held  in  abomination  among  the  Jews,  and  in  high 

esteem  among  the  heathens.    The  prohibition  is  therefore 

against  cruelty,  luxury,  intemperance.    Another  prohibition 

was  firom  "  blood."     Abstinence  from  blood  is  enjoined  in 

Gen.  ix.  4,  Lev.  x.  14,  Deut  xii.  23,  1  Sam.  xiv.  34.     Such 

were  the  prohibitions  in  James's  counsel.    Milman  remarkp, 

*  The  Godn  Sbudtioui  omiti  from  ioru  induAvdv.  to  the  end 
oftiieviiM. 

Vol.  zvzil  ^  ^ 
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"  that  in  this  James  efifected  a  discreet  and  temperate  eoiic 
promise."  Although  no  burden  of  ritualistic  law  was  to  ks 
imposed  upon  the  Gentiles,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Gentile 
to  abstain  from  all  those  customs  that  were  repugnant  to  tb* 
mind  of  a  Jew.  James  advised  that  all  the  Gentile  Christiaov 
should  be  communicated  with  upon  the  subject  "  That  ir 
write  unto  them."  They  were  already  very  numerous,  an^ 
widely  scattered,  therefore  they  should  be  written  to.  Th« 
twenty-first  verse  seems  to  be  a  general  reason  which  thi 
apostle  assigns  for  enforcing  these  prohibitions  upon  th£ 
Gentiles.  "  For  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  then: 
that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbatb 
day."  The  sense  of  the  verse  appears  to  be,  that  as  these 
things  were  prohibited  by  the  Jewish  law,  and  the  Jewish  Ian 
was  read  every  sabbath  in  the  synagogue,  it  was  not  necessarj 
to  impose  those  prohibitions  on  the  Jewish  converts :  that 
since  Jewish  prejudice  was  general  and  inveterate  this 
yielding  was  necessary. 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  in  the  settlement  of  thic 
controversy  is — 

Thirdly :  A  deputation  hack  from  tlu  church  ai  Jeruicdem 
to  that  at  Antioch  vnth  tlie  result  of  tJteir  delibercUion.  ^*  Then 
pleased  it  the  apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole  church,  tc 
send  chosen  men  of  their  own  company  to  Antioch  with  Paul 
and  Barnabas ;  namely,  Judos  sumamed  Barsabas,  and  Silas, 
chief  men  among  the  brethren :  and  they  wrote  letters  bj 
them  after  this  manner,"  iio.  The  assembly  is  satisfied, 
discussion  is  over,  the  judgment  and  counsel  of  James  arc 
accepted  and  acted  upon,  and  '^  chosen  men  of  their  owi: 
company  " — leading  members  of  the  church,  among  whon 
are  Barsabas  and  Silas — are  appointed  to  go  down  to  Antiocl 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas.  They  take  with  them  letters,  i.e,,  th( 
document  which  is  as  follows:  ^'The  apostles  and  elders  and 
brethren  send  greeting,"  &c.  This  circular-letter  rehearsed 
the  occasion  of  its  promulgation,  and  directed  its  readers  foi 
further  information  as  to  its  verbal  statements  to  its  bearers, 
maumeiuted  ^four   special    pTohibitiona   wlilcb.  had   been 
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enunciated  by  James  in  the  assembly,  and  concluded  by  a 
Rolenm  release  from  all  ceremonial  restrictions  whatever. 
This  letter  may  be  looked  upon  in  three  aspects.  (1)  As  a 
hontaf/e  to  (he  right  of  privcUe  judgment  It  is  not  an  enact- 
ment enforced  by  penalties,  nor  is  it  a  mere  moral  appeal 
addressed  to  a  corporate  body;  it  is  directed  to  the  judgment 
of  every  individual  member  of  the  Christian  church  through 
all  the  districts  of  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia.  The  questions 
at  issue  were  vital  to  every  individual  man,  and  to  every 
man  appeal  is  made.  In  truth,  the  whole  Bible  recognizes 
the  right  of  private  judgment  Look  at  this  letter — (2)  As  a 
condemnatum  of  ecclesiastical  decrees.  The  benign  and  tender 
spirit  of  this  missive,  the  touching  references  it  contains,  its 
popular  and  advisory  feature,  give  it  a  character  that  stands 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  deliverances  of  most  ecclesiastical 
councils  in  later  days.  Little  men  who  claim  to  be  the  suc- 
cessors of  these  apostles,  have  from  their  assemblies  issued 
decrees  whose  arrogance  and  intolerance  insult  the  Christian 
name.  (3)  As  a  charter  of  HuehurcKs  liberties.  With  this 
letter  issuing  from  the  great  council  of  the  mother  church 
at  Jerusalem,  the  result  of  apostolic  deliberation  and 
heavenly  guidance,  we  daim  a  liberty  from  the  reign  of 
ritualism. 

Fourthly :  The  assembly  of  the  church  at  Antioch  to  receive 
ike  ccmmumcation  from  tlte  mother  clmrch  at  Jerusalem,  ''  So 
when  they  were  dismissed,  they  came  to  Antioch :  and  when 
they  had  gathered  the  multitude  together,  they  delivered  the 
epistle,"  Ao.  The  whole  church  is  assembled  at  Antioch. 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  Barsabas  and  Silas,  have  retiuued  from 
Jerusalem,  enter  the  assembly,  and  the  letter  is  delivered, 
which  yields  great  ''consolation"  to  the  church.  Barsabas  and 
Silas  being  the  greater  strangers  address  the  assembly.  They 
exhort  the  brethren  with  many  words  and  confirm  them. 
Tbxma  who  had  come  down  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  from 
Jenutlem  after  a  little  while  return  home.  Silas  remained 
alittk  longer  at  Antioch:  ''Notwithstanding  it  pleased  SilM 
toalwktliirastilL'* 


llf«?3 
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Such  was  the  method  of  settling  this  first  discussion  in  the^ 
Christian  church.  How  simple  !  how  wise  !  how  successful  f 
Had  the  example  been  imitated  in  after  times  bj  contending^ 
members,  how  much  persecution  would  have  been  avoided  E 
how  much  disgrace  would  have  been  spared  the  ChristiaiM. 
name !  This  ecclesiastical  assembly  at  Jerusalem  is  a  modeM. 
for  all  times.  It  brought  forth  a  spirit  of  freedom  over  th^ 
yoke  of  ritualism,  of  faith  over  the  prejudices  of  the  bigot,  olT 
love  over  the  arrogance  of  the  self-righteous. 


^jernts  of  Cj^nw^j^t, 

Subject  : — The  Apostle  Andrew, 
(No.  IL) 

**  Again  the  next  day  after  John  stood,  and  two  of  his  disciples ;  and 
looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,  he  saith,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God ! 
And  the  two  disciples  heard  him  speak,  and  they  followed  Jeaxu.  Then 
Jesus  turned,  and  saw  them  following,  and  saith  unto  them,  Wh^t  seek 
ye  ?  They  said  unto  him,  Rabbi,  (which  is  to  say,  being  intHrpreted, 
Master,)  where  dwellest  thou?  He  saith  unto  them,  Come  and  see. 
They  came  and  saw  where  he  dwelt,  and  abode  with  him  that  day  :  for 
it  was  about  the  tenth  hour.  One  of  the  two  which  heard  John  speak, 
and  followed  him,  was  Andrew,  Simon  Peter  s  brother.  He  first  findeth 
his  own  brother  Simon,  and  saith  unto  him.  We  have  found  the  Messias, 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ.  And  he  brought  him  to  Jeaus. 
Add  when  Jesus  beheld  him,  he  said,  Thou  art  Simon  tho  son  of  Jona : 
thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is  by  interpretation,  A  stone." — 
John  L  S5— 42. 

^nalgfts  of  Somxlg  i\t  Sitbtn  3^n\tttb  Bub  €19(1  ff. 

ANDREW,  whose  name  was  of  Greek  origin,  was  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  and 
aba  brotjMT  of  Simon  Peter.    The  evangelists  give  us  but  a 
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ery   small  amount  of  information  concerning  him.     There 
ore    but    few  things   in   his  life  that  are  mentioned.     Wo 
earn,  for  example,  that  he  left  the  ministry  of  John  for  the 
ministry  of  Christ     He  was  a  follower  of  John  until,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  Christ  appeared  and   John   pointed 
HLm  out  as  *^  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  takcth  away  the  sin 
of  the  world."     From  that  hour  he  became  a  follower  of  the 
Messiah.      We  learn  that,  no  sooner   did  he  attach  him- 
self to  Christ,  than  he  sought  a  close  intimacy  with  Him. 
**  Where  dwellest  thou  ? "  said  he  to  Jesus.      On  the  answer 
**  Como  and  see "  being  given,  he,  with  another  of  John's 
<iisciples,  went  to  the  home  of  Jesus  and  abode  the  day.    We 
learn  that  he  brought  his  brother,  Simon  Peter,  to  Jesus  saying, 
^*We  have  found  the  Messias."     We  learn  that  Jesus  called 
bim  and  his  brother  Simon,  as  '^  He  walked  by  the  sea  of 
Galilee,"  as  He  beheld  them  '*  casting  their  nets  into  the  sea," 
and  He  commanded  them  to  follow  Him.  (MarkL  16, 17.)  We 
learn  that  he  was  present  at  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
and  said,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  our  Saviour  ''  Whence 
shaU  we  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat )  "    "  There  is  a  lad 
here,  which  hath  five  barley  loaves,  and  two  small  fishes: 
but  what  are  they  among  so  many  1 "  (John  vi.  5,  9.)      We 
leam  that  he,  with  Philip  introduced  to  Jesus  certain  Greeks 
who  desired  to  see  Him.  (John  xii.  21,  22.)     We  leam  that 
he,  with  Peter,  James  and  John,  inquired  of  Jesus  concern- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  temple ;    "  Tell  us,  when  shall 
these  things  bel  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  when  all  these 
thmgs  shall  be  fulfilled)"  (Mark  ziiL  4.)    This  is  the  sum 
of  the  information  which  the  evangelists  give  us  of  this 
Andrew.     Tradition  says  many  things  concerning  him,  the 
tnith  of  which  we  cannot  determine^  and  therefore  need 
not  notice. 

The  pssasge  we  have  selected  leads  us  to  notice  three 
things  oonoeming  him ;  his  conversion  to  Christy  his  interest 
in  Christy  and  his  service  for  Christ 

L    Hv  ooavBHSiOK  to  Chbist.     '<  Again  the  next  day 
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after  John  stood,  and  two  of  his  disciples ;  and  looking  nposm 
Jesus  as  he  walked,  he  saith,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  1  Anfl 
ihe  two  disciples  heard  him  speak,  and  they  followed  Jesus."' 
Two  thoughts  are  suggested  here  coucemiog  his  oonversioife- 
to  Christ. 

First :  Bis  old  mctsier  efecUd  iL  It  was  John  the  Baptist- 
that,  under  God,  turned  him  to  Christ  John  was  truly  a 
great  man  and  a  model  to  all  teachers.  When  a  greater 
teacher  than  he  appears,  he  turns  the  attention  of  his  disci- 
ples to  him.  Religious  teachers  who  have  little  souls  are  ever 
studiously  aiixious  to  keep  their  disciples  entirely  under  their 
own  influence  :  when  greater  teachers  appear  in  their  circle 
they  rather  warn  their  hearers  against  them  than  direct  them 
to  their  instruction.  Not  so  with  John  the  Baptist :  when 
the  greater  appeared  he  retired,  and  directed  his  hearers  to 
Him  "  whose  shoe's  latchet  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose." 
God  employs  men  to  convert  men. 

Secondly :  His  old  master  effected  it  through  tlte  proclama- 
turn  of  a  great  truth.  The  truth  was,  that  Christ  was  *'  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
This  declaration  is  tantamount  to  all  that  is  involved  in 
the  Cross,  aud  the  Cross  is  the  converting  power.  The  soul 
craves  deliverance  from  sin,  and  Christ  is  the  only 
deliverer. 

IL  His  interest  in  Christ.  ''And  the  two  disdplas 
heard  him  speak,  and  they  followed  Jesua  Then  Jesua 
turned,  and  saw  them  following,  and  saith  unto  them.  What 
seek  ye  ? "  &c.     Their  interest  in  Him  is — 

First :  Expressed  in  the  question  tliey  addressed  to  Christ 
"  Where  dwellest  thou  t "  We  want  to  know  more  of  thee, 
to  have  a  closer  fellowship  with  thee.  A  desire  to  know 
more  of  Christ  is  ever  the  effect  and  evidence  of  true 
oonversion.     Their  interest  in  Him  is — 

Secondly :  Heightened  by  the  reply  Christ  makes  to  them. 
He  said  ''  Come  and  see."  He  does  not  say,  here  or  yonder, 
ba^    ctmo    with   me.      Christ   has   nothing  to  conceal 
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He  wishes  the  world  to  know  all  about  Him,  to  follow  all  the 
viodings  of  His  life,  and  to  peer  into  all  the  details  of  His 
i»irtoiy.  "Come  and  see."  This  is,  in  truth,  the  voice  of 
the  whole  Gospel  to  mea    Do  not  judge  from  hearsay,  search 

forjoufselves. 

Ill  His  bebvice  for  Christ.  <'He  first  findeth  his 
i^  brother  Simon,  and  saith  unto  him,  We  have  found  the 
Uema,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ  And  he 
bnmght  him  to  Jesus."  This  fact,  and  the  fact  that  he  is 
tbo  found  (John  xiL  23)  introducing  the  Greeks  to  Christ, 
indicates  that  ho  was  desirous  of  bringing  his  fellow-men  into 
Wlowship  with  that  Saviour  to  whose  service  he  was  conse- 
cnited.  We  make  two  remarks  about  bringing  men  to 
Christ,  suggested  by  the  case  before  us. 

Finst:  It  can  only  be  done  by  tftose  who  are  thenuelve$ 
tne  dtKiples,  Andrew,  became  a  disciple  first.  No  othen 
««n  do  it.  They  have  not  the  spirit  that  is  necessary  to  give 
flfetive  emphasis  to  the  invitation,  nor  the  character  that  can 
nflect  the  attractive  loveliness  of  Christ. 

Secondly  :  The  true  dieeiples  of  Christ  will  do  it  not  as  dry 
^  but  as  a  detightful  privilege,  Andrew  went  about  it 
J<7<>ii8ly.  The  highest  gratification  of  their  natures  will  be 
to  lift  up  Christ  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  their  fellow-men.  The 
^K"7  (his  is  the  great  work  of  every  true  disciple.  Our  work  is 
iwt  to  bring  men  to  our  little  systems,  sects  and  churches, 
hot  to  Christ  Unless  we  bring  them  to  Christ,  we  do  them 
BO  lasting  aervioei 
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Subject  : — The  Mediatoi-tal  System. 

"  Therefore,  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  i» 
oondezonation ;  even  bo  by  the  righteousnesB  of  one  the  free  gift  cam» 
upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life." — Rom.  v.  18. 

^nal|{>xs  of  S^nuls  tbe  Sitbtn  Sinnbreb  anb  JSnl^. 

ONE  of  the  chief  glories  of  Christianity  is  this — it  is  the 
religion  of  facts.  Its  truth,  its  importance,  its  power 
and  pleasures  rest  on  facts.  These  facts  are  few  in  number, 
extraordinary  in  their  character,  eternal  and  uniyersal  in 
their  aspects.  They  refer  to  the  peace  and  progress  of  the 
nniverse,  they  occupy  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  God 
of  the  universe.  They  most  decidedly  refer,  however,  to  men, 
to  men  in  sin,  to  men  in  misery,  to  men  on  earth.  Heaven 
will  have  an  eternal  succession  of  revelations  adapted  to 
itself  It  is  by  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  that  God  rules, 
expands  and  saves  the  minds  of  men ;  these  facts  interpret 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity reveal  God. 

In  the  context  we  have  two  classes  of  facts ;  the  first  class 
embracing  dark  melancholy  facts,  the  second  bright  and 
animating  ones.  This  is  one  dark  fact — sin  is  in  the  world. 
Yes,  sin  has  entered  the  world  *  it  has  quenched  its  lights, 
destroyed  its  liberties,  embittered  its  enjoyments.  History, 
observation  and  our  own  consciousness  convince  us  that  sin 
is  in  the  world.  I  am  as  sure  that  I  am  a  sinner  as  that  I 
think,  feel,  exist.  Here  is  another  dark  fact — death  is  in  the 
world.  It  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  from  Moses  to  Christ, 
and  from  Christ  to  this  day.  Individuals  are  dying,  families 
are  dying,  nations  are  dying,  the  world  is  dying.  The  present 
vast,  busy  population  of  the  globe  is  rapidly  descending  to 
death ;  soon  it  will  be  entirely  under  the  dark  government  of 
the  grave.  Every  sepulchre  that  we  see,  every  funeral  that 
darkens  the  street,  every  illness,  every  pulse  reminds  us  that 
the  dust  is  to  be  our  home.      But  there  is  another  dark  fiBU)t 
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I  the  text — ^both  sin  and  death  have  entered  the 
the  same  man,  and  that  man  was  Adam.  The  origin 
,  after  all,  a  deep  mystery  to  us  but  its  introduction 
orld  is  a  historical  fact  clearly  stated  in  the  Bible  ; 
itudy  of  this  fact,  as  recorded,  would  throw  much 
m  the  nature  of  moral  agency  and  moral  government 
ras  Adam  that  brought  sin  and  death  to  the  world. 
'  man  !  Once  he  was  very  good.  He  saw  God  in  all 
its  around  hira,  he  heard  His  voice  in  all  the  voices 
m  aud  was  blessed  in  His  love  all  the  day  :  but  he 
1  his  guilty  hand  and,  by  one  deed,  quenched  the 
erty,  hope  and  heaven  of  both  himself  and  his  pos- 
God  made  Adam  the  father,  the  priest  of  the  world, 
n  ruined  it  and  himself.  It  is  mournfully  interesting 
the  first  breaking  out  of  those  evils  which  have 
1  the  physical  aud  moral  world.  Adam  was  the 
nnner  and  we  his  children  sin  and  die.  These  are 
ch  require  no  proof. 

lere  are  other  three  truths,  or  facts,  stated  here, 
ne — grace  m  in  tlie  toorld.  "  Grace  hath  abounded." 
In  this  world  where  sin  had  reigned.  All  the 
and  spiritual  blessings  which  we  have,  in  possession 
spect,  are  the  efifects  of  Divine  favor.  God  was 
obligation  to  show  grace  to  this  world,  and  He  is 
obligation  to  continue  it :  He  might  withdraw  it ; 
rithdrawmeut  or,  rather,  the  vrithoLding  of  it  would 
tn  a  demon  in  character,  who  would  soon  kindle 
Imself  the  fires  of  an  universal  hell.  There  is  grace 
orld;  and  that  alone  keeps  it  from  becoming  the 
r  its  own  wilful  transgression.  There  is  another 
\ere  is  a  higher^  nobler  life  Hum  this.  ^'  Grace  reigns 
righteousness  unto  eternal  life."  Eternal  life  is  a 
hioh  often  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  It  means 
DgB — freedom  from  nit,  which  is  the  destroyer  of  the 
s,  happiness  and  utility  of  man ;  freedom  from  the 
of  wiokUed  law  ;  and  freedom  from  annihikuian.  In 
t  maans  an  existence  without  sin,  without  miseiy, 
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and  without  end.      But  there  is  another  truth  in  the  teX^  ' 
both  this  grace  and  eternal  life  flow  to  man  through  tlie  scf^ 
ehannely  and  that  is  "  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.**    Gloria!^ 
truths  these ! 

The  apostle  states  these  great  truths  in  this  conneetk^ 
for  two  purposes ;  one  of  which  is  special,  local,  temponl  j 
the  other,  general  and  universal.  The  direct  object  wbidi 
the  apostle  had  in  view  was  to  convince  Jews  and  Gentilfltf 
(the  two  grand  moral  divisions  of  the  world  at  that  time) 
that  both  were  equally  indebted  to  Christ  for  salvation.  Tl» 
sum  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  is  this — ^The  Gentile  had  tiM 
moral  law  written  on  his  conscience,  but  he  transgressed  it; 
the  Jew  had  the  same  law  outwardly  written  for  his  use,  and 
also  the  ceremonial  law,  and  he  transgressed  both  :  so  that 
the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  needed  a  Saviour.  In  the  first 
Adam  both  are  dead,  through  the  second  Adam  both 
may  live. 

But  the  great  object  of  the  apostle  in  this  paragraph  is 
to  set  fortl^  Uie  nature  and  number  of  benefits  derived  tfirougk 
Vie  mediation  of  Christ,  These  are  some  of  the  blessings 
which  come  through  the  mediatorial  system  of  the  Son  of 
God — the  very  existence  and  continuance  of  the  human  noe 
on  earth,  the  immortality  of  each  individual  of  the  race  in 
soul  and  body,  the  rendering  of  death  the  means  of  introdoo- 
tion  to  that  state,  and  a  system  of  moral  means  to  prepare 
man  for  this  immortal  state.  We  name  these  benefits  because 
there  is  an  obvious  reference  to  them  in  the  context.  How- 
ever, on  this  occasion,  we  can  do  little  more  than  name 
these  great  subjects.  They  deserve  and  demand  a  fuU 
investigation. 

I.  Thb  existence  op  the  human  race  rests  on  the 
XEDiAnoN  OF  Jesus.  God  made  man  in  his  image :  that 
image  consisted  in  the  possession  of  an  intellectual  nature 
and  perfect  moral  excellence.  Adam  had  a  mind,  and  that 
mind  was  good.  And  God  Himself  is  mind — ^the  greatest^ 
the  h&^  the  original  mind.  And  then ''  the  Lord  commanded 
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the  man,  aajing,  Of  eveiy  tree  of  the  garden  thou  majest 
ireelj  eat :  but  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof, 
thou  ahalt  surely  die"  It  appears  to  us  that  the  phrase  surely 
dify  denotes  not  the  certainty^  but  the  entireness  of  the 
punishment.  Now,  death  must  have  meant  one  of  two 
things— either  absolute  annMlcUion,  which  seems  to  be  the 
primary  meaning  of  death,  or  the  dissolution  of  tlie  connection 
between  soul  and  body,  and  the  consequent  punviliment  of  both  in 
hell.  In  either  case  the  existence  of  the  human  tribe  would 
necessarily  have  been  impossible.  If  God  had  executed  the 
ponishment,  there  would  have  been  two  human  beings  in 
existence,  and  only  two,  and  these  two  would  have  been  in 
bell ;  and  if  so,  of  course  there  could  not  have  been  a  human 
succession. 

But  Adam  did  sin.  Was  his  existence  quenched  7  No. 
Was  he  driven  to  hell  1  No.  But  why  not  ?  Why  was  he 
spared  to  be  the  father  of  an  immense  family  %  Why  was 
ho  not  at  once  fuUy  punished  according  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  threatening  ?  This  is  the  point  which  deserves 
notice.  Was  he  spared  on  the  ground  of  rectitude  ?  No ; 
for  if  justice — ^the  public  justice  of  the  moral  government  of 
God— could  have  spared  him  for  one  day,  one  hour,  it  could 
have  spared  him  for  ever.  But  although  he  trani^gressed,  he 
iMM  spared ;  and  as  he  could  not  have  been  spared  on  the 
gnnmd  of  rigid  jusHce^  ho  must  have  been  spared  on  the 
groond  otgrace^  and  if  on  the  ground  of  grace,  then  it  was 
throu^  the  mediation  of  Christ,  for  grace  reigns  only  through 
Jesoa  Christ  A  new  system  was  introduced.  The  media- 
torial eooDomy  was  established,  and  Adam  was  the  first  man 
that  eiyojed  its  benefits.  His  forfeited  being  was  spared, 
hk  life  vfts  prolonged,  his  species  was  to  be  multiplied  because 
the  seoood  Adam  had  been  appointed  to  be  the  Great  Head, 
and  Goremor,  and  Saviour  of  the  human  kind.  But  if  our 
veqr  enstanoe  is  an  effect  of  the  great  mediatorial  scheme, 
an  the  neanSi  oomforCs,  and  hopes  of  oar  existence  are  also 
of  tiie  Mae  aoheme.    And  the  Bible  dearly  proves 
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that  it  is  so.  It  is  on  account  of  Christ  that  the  sun  and 
heavens  pour  forth  their  conservative  and  beautif 
influences  around  us,  that  the  seasons  of  the  year  revolve, 
the  earth  yields  its  produce,  that  the  vast  machiner 
Providence  is  kept  in  uniform  and  beneficent  action,  that 
world  stands.  All  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  in  the  1 
of  Christ  All  things  are  put  in  subjection  to  Him. 
material,  mental  and  moral  worlds  are  placed  beneath 
sceptre.  All  persons,  and  things,  and  dispensations  are  ui 
His  government     In  Him  all  things  consist 

Under  the  patriarchal  government  of  the  Son  of  man 

human  race  has  already  grown  into  extraordinary  numei 

greatness.     One  day,  only  two  human  beings  lived. 

alone  knows  how  long,  and  to  what  extent  oiu:  race  is 

to    increase.       Its   members  are  already  very  numer 

Millions  live  on  earth ;  some  (dreadful  thought !)  live  in  1 

Multitudes  live  in  heaven  ;  and  judging  from  the  intimat 

of  the  Bible  respecting  this  subject,  we  venture  to  supj 

that  men  are  to-be  as  numerous  on  earth  as  the  star 

heaven,  and  are  to  continue  to  augment  in  strength,  m 

and  physical  excellence,  grandeur  and  happiness,  for  tl 

sands — pei'haps  millions — of  years  to  come.     It  is  natur« 

think  so,  if  we  consider  the  honor  which  God  has  aire 

bestowed  on  our  nature,  by  raising  it  to  union  with  Him 

in  the  person  of  His  Son  ;  if  we  consider  that  four  thous 

years  were  occupied  in  preparations  for  the  advent  of  Ch 

to  be  the  Saviour ;  if  wo  consider  the  extensive  provisi 

which  have  been  made  for  the  future  accommodation  of 

race  in  another  world ;  if  we  consider  the  universal  asp 

of  Christianity  in  connection  with  the   narrowness  of 

present  sphere  ;  if  we  consider  that  the  agency  of  the  chu 

is  in  its  infancy  rather  than  maturity,  in  tendency  rat 

than   termination;   if  we  consider  that  the  sciences  i 

arts,  matter  and  mind,  have  hardly  yet  presented  their  i 

oblations  to  Christianity.     If  we  consider  all  these  things 

it  not  jnst  to' conjecture  that  this  globe  is  to  continue  foj 

rarf  loBtg  period  the  habitatioa  of  iiumeccraA  ^T^orotvoi 
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Christ  is  to  be  honored  Jiere  more  than  He  has  yet  been.  It 
was  on  earth  He  was  born,  grew  up  for  suffering  and  death. 
It  was  on  earth  He  first  published  His  great  system  of  sal- 
vation. It  was  here  He  qualified  Himself  for  the  mediatorial 
crown  which  now  adorns  His  head.  Here,  also,  He  is  to  be 
acknowledged  as  the  Lord  of  all.  The  mediation  of  Christ  is 
the  basis  of  human  existence,  and  the  means  of  restoration 
to  light,  purity,  and  glory. 

II.  The  mediatory  agency  of  Jesus  Christ  procures 
IMMORTALITY  FOR  MAN.  Mau's  cxistcuce  Is  uot  limited  to 
this  narrow,  dark  sphere,  but  is  to  be  carried  onward^ 
eternally  and  illimitably.  Our  immortality,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  our  immortality,  are  the  gifts  of  Christ  The 
existence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  invisible  world  is  the  greatest 
proof  we  have  of  its  reality.  The  history  of  His  resurrection 
and  ascension  is  one  of  the  most  simple,  tangible,  and  con- 
vincing arguments  for  a  future  world.  It  is  adapted  to  our 
lenses  and  imagination.  Where  is  Christ  now  1  Where  was 
He  last  seen  %  What  is  He  doing  ?  What  did  He  say  about 
His  future  history  when  He  took  His  leave  of  our  world  % 
Shall  we  ever  see  Him  %  Shall  we  ever  commune  with  Him  % 
Such  questions  as  these  naturally  rise  in  the  minds  of 
Christians  while  passing  through  this  dying  world — are  sug- 
gested and  fully  answered  in  the  Testament  of  Jesus.  He 
lives.  We  shall  live.  The  very  fact  of  His  existence  proves 
that  oar  existence  in  a  higher  world  is  not  impossible — is 
certain.  Oh !  how  sweet  the  light  which  Christ  has  spread 
ovOT  every  part  of  our  being.  The  chamal  houses,  tombs, 
and  graves  of  the  world  are  to  be  one  day  evidences  of  His 
power  and  the  interpreters  of  His  love. 

Let  not  the  ungodly  blame  Christ  for  bestowing  immortality 
on  koman  nature.  It  is  true  that  an  endless  existence  will 
be  a  carM  to  the  wicked ;  but  let  not  the  author  of  immortality 
be  Uamed  for  that  Bemember  these  three  things: — 
(1)  Wrigtence  it  a  blesaii^ :  histoiy  and  oonsoioosness  prove 
tl»t    (S)  Nothing  can  render  existence  a  curse  but  sin.    It 
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is    not    in    the    power    of   auj  creature.       The    Ores 
Himself  will  not  render  a  perfectly  holy  being  unhap 
(3)  Christ  is  now  able  and  willing  to  take  away  sin  from 
Yes,  He  is  willing,  and  if  you  are  so  too,  your  existence 
safe  for  ever. 

III.    Thb  hediation  of  Christ  has  furnishkd  us  wi 

A      system      of      means      to      PRBPAIiB      US     FOB     A     HAl 

immortality.  "  Grace  reigns  through  righteousness  ui 
eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  What  avast,  harmonic 
perfect  system  this !  Here  is  the  essence  of  the  Gospel.  I 
we  have  no  time  to  enlarge.  Let  me  just  observe  that  t 
is — (1)  A  system  of  ^oce.  The  doctrine  of  human  merit 
at  once  nnphilosophical  and  unscriptural.  Man's  salvati 
18  all  of  grace.  Its  origination  is  grace ;  its  discovery 
grace ;  its  application  to  man  is  grace ;  its  perfection 
heaven  is  grace.      Let  us  trust  and  triumph  in  Gospel-gra 

(2)  It  is  a  system  of  righteousness,  also.  It  justifies  n 
before  God,  and  justifies  God  in  doing  so  before  His  o 
intelligent  universe.  It  reveals  the  justice  of  God.  It  impa 
the  privilege,  the  principle,  and  the  love  of  justice — univer 
justice — ^to  man.  Here,  then,  is  a  scheme  that  is  just  to  i 
It  injures  none  :  it  benefits  the  universe. 

From  the  whole  we  may  infer — (1)  That  Christianity 
infinitely  superior  to  natural  religion.  It  reveals  more,  a 
its  revelations  are  warm,  loving,  transforming.  Glory  in  t 
Bible.  (2)  Christ  is  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  a 
interesting  being  in  the  universe.  How  vast  His  spher 
How  responsible  and  benevolent  His  agency  !  How  Divi 
His  character!      In  all  things  He  has  the  pre-emineni 

(3)  Let  us  rejoice  in  Christianity  while  parting  with  frien 
in  death.    Christ  lives,  they  live.     We  shall  also  live. 

Rev.  Caleb  Mobbj 


^\it   €\ixtstim  fjear. 
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Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 

**  But  when  it  plBased  God,  who  lepftrated  me  from  my  moiher'i 
womb,  and  called  me  by  his  gimoe,  to  reveal  hiB  Son  in  me^  that  I  might 
preach  him  among  the  heathen ;  immediately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh 
and  blood."— GaL  i  15, 16. 

When  the  claims  of  the  new  doctrine  were  still  in  suspense, 
that  so  earnest  and  able  a  Pharisee  should  be  gained  over  to 
the  cause  of  Jesus,  was  a  thing  of  no  small  moment  Having 
vigorous  intellect,  vast  energ}*^  and  the  strongest  social 
impulses,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  yet  a  native  of  Cilicia 
and  a  citizen  of  Rome,  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
yet  learned  in  Pagan  literature,  he  was  exactly  fit  to  introduce 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  especially  to  the  nations  of  tho  West, 
the  Christianity  which  was  cradled  in  the  heart  of  Jewry. 
In  fact  this  "  last  of  the  apostles "  has  been  made  first,  tho 
most  prominent  and  successful  After  our  Lord  Himself, 
there  is  no  other  name  so  entirely  identified  with  the  GosjkjL 
Hie  truths  taught  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  constitute  the  main 
etements  of  Christian  doctrine ;  and  the  modes  of  thought 
and  expression  which  belong  to  those  epistles  enter  largely 
and  i)ermancntly  into  the  language  of  Christendom.  After 
our  Lord  Himself,  no  other  in  the  Cliurch  receives  so  widely 
Teneration  and  gratitude  as  St  PauL  There  is  no  one  whom 
we  ao  readily  think  of  as  having  reached  almost  fiiultless 
exoellenoe,  aa  being  an  example  of  what  Christ  can  do  for  a 
maiL  And  there  is  no  one,  after  our  Lord,  who  has  been 
loved  with  a  wanner  pexBonal  affection  by  ChrisUans. 

To  understand  his  conversion  we  should  consider  his  former 
oonditioii,  which  he  describes  in  these  word»— ignoranoCi 
copeewnlionmeBi^  and  unbelief. 

Yok  xvnL  n 
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1  did  it  ignorantlijy  that  is,  without  due  exercise  of  reasou^ 
(1  Tim.  i.  13.)     The  word  properly  signifies  the  inactivity  o^ 
the  faculty  by  which  all  godly  knowledge  is  gained.     To  this 
faculty  the  works  of  creation  appeal  (Rom.  L  20.)     It  is  in 
the  new  and  right  exercise  of  this  faculty  that  rej>entance 
consists.      [Examine  the  etymologies  of  the  English  word 
repentance^  and  of  the  Greek  /leraKoca.]     In  Saul  tiiis  faculty 
was  inactive,  diseased.    He  had  materials  for  a  right  judgment 
but  did  not  use  them.     He  knew  the  letter,  not  the  spirit  of 
the  Law.     If,  as  is  likely,  he  knew  anything  of  the  history  of 
Jesus,  it  failed  to  make  the  due  impression.     He  did  not  9K 
that  JeiUB  was  tJie  Christy  the  Son  of  God,   He  did  not  recognize 
that  Just  One  [roy  cUaioy]  as  the  Highest  in  the  univerBa 
Therefore  knowing  not  Christ,  the  Image  of  God,  he  knew  not 
God  ;  kno^dng  not  God,  he  knew  not  the  Law,  he  knew  not 
himself.     He  was  satisfied  and  self-righteous.     He  conceived 
of  God  imder  the  notion  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  He  expected 
the  Messiah  as  a  grander  David  or  Solomon.     He  regarded 
the  position  of  a  son  of  Abraham  as  the  highest  possible.  From 
all  these  things  Gentiles  were  excluded — ^they  were  without 
the  pale. 

Thus  SauFs  ignorance  of  Christ  spoiled  all  his  thoughiSy 
rendering  them  worldly  and  narrow. 

The  second  word  is  conscientiousness,  A  man  may  be 
thoroughly  mistaken,  yet  believe  that  he  is  doing  his  dutj. 
'^  I  thought  with  myself  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  con- 
trary to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  NazaretL" 

The  third  word  is  unbeliefy  which  implies  some  measure  of 
resistance  to  evidence.  His  ignorance  was  not  innocent,  his 
conscientiousness  was  imperfect.  Therefore  said  the  Lord 
to  him,  "  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks,"  re- 
ferring to  the  inward  struggle,  and  the  guilty  attempt  to 
stifle  unwelcome  suggestions  and  misgivings.  He  had 
resisted  mirade,  Stephen's  preaching,  his  own  remorse,  and 
the  strivings  of  the  Spirit  He  was  like  a  restive  ox,  refusing 
to  submit  to  liis  master. 

We  ought  to  read  the  words,  "  I  obtained  mercy,"  as  in  a 
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bIs  ;  SO  that  his  ignorance  and  belief  were  not  the 
'  his  obtaining  mercy,  but  the  reason  of  his  opposi- 
the  church.  "Who  was  before  a  blasphemer,  a 
►r,  and  injurious  (but  I  obtained  mercy)  because  I 
lorantly  in  unbelief." 

nsequence  of  this  ignorance,  imperfect  or  diseased 
iousness,  and  guilty  unbelief  was  hatred  and  per- 
f  the  Church,   Such  is  human  nature,  that  whatever 
\  he  had  probably  only  increased  his  rancor, 
turn  now  to  his  conversion. 

:  the  martyrs,  Stephen  was  the  most  conspicuous 
irst.  There  is  a  markworthy  likeness  between  him 
auL  Compare  Stephen's  speech  before  the  coimcil, 
?,  with  the  speech  delivered  by  Paul  at  Antioch  in 
iCts  xiii.),  and  in  doctjnne  with  his  epistles.  Stephen's 
ir  was  answered  in  the  conversion  of  SauL 
Paul's  conversion  we  observe, 
r  outioardly  miraculous  form, 

s  no  ground  whatever  for  the  stupid  notion  that 
merely  an  impression  on  his  mind.  The  narrative 
anl  prodigies — the  miraculous  light  which  outshone 
ay  sun,  the  same  with  the  Shechinah  of  old,  and  in 
us  had  appeared  in  "  the  holy  mount"  The  Per- 
ihipped  light  and  fire,  but  in  their  light  there  was 
In  this  light  Said  beheld  the  Lord.  "  Barnabas 
into  them  how  ho  had  seen  the  Lord  in  the  way.'* 

r. 

a  waking  vision.  Saul  was  not  asleep,  nor  in  a 
ecstasy.  He  heard  a  Voice.  St  Luke  says  that 
bat  joumied  with  him  "heard  the  Voice,"  that  is, 
or,  "but  saw  no  man."  But  in  St  Paul's  own 
efore  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  he  says,  "  they  heard 
>ioe  of  him  that  spake  xmto  me."  Saul  alone  heard 
I  aa  articulate,  but  his  oompanions  were  unaUe  to 
\  it  firom  thunder. 

DaimUe  that  the  two  modesof  revelation  which  the 
oned  aa  the  highest  and  the  lowest  respectnrely, 
Tm.  B  \ 
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namely,  the  waking  interview  with  God,  which  waa  €bi 
Mosaic  grade,  and  the  Voice  fix)m  heaven,  were  combined  «t 
the  conversion  of  St  PauL 

(2).  Its  essentially  spiritual  nature. 
This  is  expressed  in  the  text  as  "  the  Revelation  of  the 
Son  of  God  within  him."     This  had  been  the  grand  point  of 
his  ignorance.     He  knew  not  the  Son  of  God ;  he  had  nut- 
taken  Jesus  for  an  impostor  and  malefactor.     Now  he  it 
undeceived  by  the  fearfid  words  fix)m  the  midst  of  the 
Shechinah,  probably  spoken  in  the  old  sacred  language, ''  I 
am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest"     The  vision  was  to  him  a 
sign  that  Jesus  was,   after  all,  the  Highest  Being  in  the 
universe.     To  recognize  Jesus  as  Christ  was  to  change  hif 
conception  of  the  Christ     This  was  the  turning-point  in  hii 
history.     It  revolutionized  all  his  notions.    K  the  Messiah  i 
spiritual  He  belongs  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  and  Go< 
must  be  Spirit  and  the  God  of  the  Gentile&     The  law  mus 
be  spiritual,  and  Saul  now  is  not  righteous,  but  a  miseraU 
sinner. 

''  To  reveal  his  Son  in  me."  This  implies  the  recognitio 
of  the  Son  of  God  as  the  soiux)e  of  all  truth  to  the  mini 
guidance  to  the  conscience,  purity  to  the  heart  It  signifi< 
the  conscioiis  union  with  Christ  of  Saul's  inmost  renews 
natiure.  He  became  one  with  Christ,  Christ  was  reproduoi 
in  him, 

The  waking  vision  was  followed  by  throe  days  of  blindne 
and  fasting.  What  his  mental  exercises  were  during  th 
time  of  darkness,  who  can  tell  ?  Saul's  anguish  would  n 
let  him  eat;  and  again,  his  &sting  increased  his  angoii 
His  remorse  was  faintly  typified  by  the  outward  darknei 
He  formed  new  resolves.  He  revolved  the  prophecies,  ooi 
paring  them  with  what  he  knew  of  the  history  of  Jesua.  ] 
became  a  new  man.  He  cried  piteously  for  help  fix 
Heaven,  and  that  help  waa  now  at  hand. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although  he  had  seen  the  Lord  Hi 
aelf,  and  was  thus  equalled  with  the  other  apostles,  yet  1 
aaayemoa  oould  not  be  oomp\eto&  inAioat  \)ki«  \nX«rv^s&^ 
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oTAmum    Ananias  was  "a  devout  man  according  to  the 

kw,  iMiving  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which  dwelt  there," 

and  he  was  "a  disciple,"  perhaps  one  of  the  seventy.  He 
WM  Knt  to  restore  sight  to  Saul.  Saul  heard  a  friendly 
Twoe,  Brother  Saul.  He  felt  a  friendly  hand.  Then  he  saw 
a  friendly  face.  ''  In  the  same  hour  I  looked  up  upon  him." 
From  the  hands  of  Ananias  he  received  the  rite  of  Baptism, 
"vBahed  away  his  sins,"  and  was  ''filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost"    Thus  his  conversion  was  completed. 

Henceforth  his  devotion  to  Christ  is  as  complete  and 
ardent  as  his  former  opposition.  He  desires,  as  his  chief 
good,  the  closest  connection  with  Christ,  desires  to  receive 
frtnn  Him  alone  the  much  coveted  ''  righteousness,"  to  take 
Km  as  a  model,  and  to  gain  eternal  life  by  clinging  to  His 
darts.  liis  only  object  on  earth  is  to  preach  '*  Jesiis  the 
Christ)  and  Him  crucified." 

St  Paul's  conversion, 

L  Afforded  at  the  outset  a  proof,  potverjul  for  all  time,  of 
^  truth  of  the  Oospeh  The  ablest  and  most  honest  enemy 
is  OYeroome.  The  greater  his  former  enmity  and  honesty, 
the  more  convincing  his  present  adherence. 

n.  It  afforded  an  instance  instructive  for  all  time  of  the 
fnnu/ormin^  power  of  the  Gospel,  Never  in  other  history  is 
there  so  complete  and  splendid  a  conquest,  so  great  a  revo- 
lution of  mind  and  life.  Hatred  becomes  love ;  for  ''  threaten- 
ings  and  slaughter"  we  have  earnest  advocacy  and  self- 
exposure,  for  pride  there  is  humility.  The  power  of  this 
nev Gospel  is  the  greatest  hitherto  known  amongst  men,  and 
this  power  it  proves  in  a  notable  instance  at  the  beginning. 
Hie  more  obstinate  Saul's  old  enmity,  the  more  glory  to 
Quist  from  his  present  devotion. 

m  It  afforded  at  the  outset  an  instance,  hope-inspiring 
for  sD  time,  ci  pardon  for  the  greatest  tinner.  Paul  calls  himself 
the  chief  or  first  [irpAroc]  of  sinners,  and  then  he  says, 
''Bowbrit  for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first 
or  diief  [vf^iy]  Jesus  Christ  nught  shew  forth  all  long- 
nArii^  ^  a  pMem  to  tbem  which  should  hiBTeeAAT 
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believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting."     The  greater  his  guilt  the 
greater  the  glory  of  Christ's  benignity,  and  the  more  cheeriiig 
the  hope  suggested  to  other  penitents.     The  true  penitent  is 
always  disposed  to  magnify  his  guilt     Yet  you  have  hardly 
sinned  as  SauL     If  then  he  was  forgiven,  why  not  youl    Ha 
waa  forgiven  that  you  might  have  hope. 

IV.  The  conversion  of  St  Paul  secured  the  services  of  «• 
apostle  second  to  none  in  services  or  success,  "  But  when  it 
pleased  God  ...  to  reveal  his  son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach 
him  among  the  heathen."  See  also  Acts,  ix.  15,  and  xxvi 
16 — 18.  For  this  purpose  he  was  separated  fix)m  the  very 
first,  fitted  by  natural  endowment,  and  by  the  Providence 
which  superintended  his  course  from  infancy  onward. 

They  to  whom  much  has  been  forgiven  love  much ;  and 
they  who  love  much  can  preach  well  and  suffer  dheerfolly. 
Ilemember  the  record  in  the  New  Testament  of  his  un- 
wearied  and  extensive  labors,  the  numerous  churches  he 
planted  with  then:  innumerable  converts ;  the  all  but  explicit 
statement  of  the  Fathers  that  we  Britons  owe  the  Gospel  to 
his  ministry ;  the  fact  that  his  writings  occupy  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  lastly,  his  martyrdom  at 
Rome,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  The  sword  of  St  Paul 
may  not  only  signify  the  instrument  of  his  death,  but  as  fitly 
that  Divine  energy  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  the  Loid 
which  wrought  in  his  ministry. 


%\it  '^tm)^tt$  gixiQtx-'^aBt 


SOCIAL   PESTIVITT. 

"  Then  said  he  also  to  him  that 
bade  him,  When  thou  makeat  a 
dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy 
frienda,  nor  thy  brethren,  neither 
thy  kinsmen,  nor  thv  rich  neigh- 
boon;  lest  they  also  bid  thee 
M^aui,  and  a  reoompence  be  made 
thee.  But  when  thou  makest  a 
Am^  call  the  poor,  the  maimed, 


the  lame,  the  blind :  and  thou  shalt 
be  blessed;  for  they  cannot  recom- 
pense thee:  for  thou  shalt  be 
recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  just"— Luke  ziv.  12—14. 

The  season  of  festivity  has 
once  more  come  roimd.  Eng- 
lish homes  are  gladdened  with 
social     gatherings.        These 
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gatberings  grow  out  of  the 
social  bcart^  and  Christianity 
sanctions  their  principle. 
"  The  Son  of  man  came  eat- 
ing and  drinking."  His  spirit 
was  alien  to  that  of  the  cynic, 
the  churl,  the  misanthrophe, 
Jind  ascetic.  He  attended 
the  feast  atCana,  where  there 
had  been  a  marriage,  and  the 
wipper  at  Bethany,  where 
there  had  been  a  funeral.  We 
are  commanded  to  "  use  hos- 
pitality towards  one  another 
wthout  gnidging,"  but  there 
iH  a  right  social  festivity  and 
a  wrong.  The  text  gives  us 
a  view  of  the  right,  and  leads 
us  to  infer  that  true  social 
festivity  is  unselfish,  merciful, 
and  blessed. 

1.  True  social  festivity  is 
csjjELnsfl.  "  When  thou 
makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper, 
<*11  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy 
IffcAren,  neither  thy  kins- 
njen,  nor  thy  rich  neigh- 
l^oon,  lest  they  also  bid  thee 
again,  and  a  recompence  be 
luade  thee."  The  words  here 
arc  not  to  be  understood  in 
an  absolute  sense ;  He  does 
pot  mean  that  we  are  not  to 
invite  to  the  festive  board 
''our  friendiiy  and  kinsmen, 
Bod  rich  neighbours."  The 
Q^gative  precept  here,  as  in 
<>&r  caaefly  ia  to  be  taken  in 
A  comparative  sense.  The 
pohibitkm  ia  given  of  this 
diM  ot  gaeata  merely  to 
Ung  oat  the  prinoiple  that  / 
ihe  i^t  i^mttTity  abovld  be  / 


thoroughly  ujiseljlsh,  "  lest 
they  also  bid  thee  again,  and  a 
recompence  be  made  thee." 
Nor  does  Ho  mean  by  this,  of 
course,  that  there  is  any  harm 
in  receiving  an  invitation 
from  our  guests  allowing  them 
to  reciprocate  our  hospital]  v. 
The  whole  seems  to  me  lo 
mean  nothing  more  than  the 
necessity  of  imsclfishness  in 
oiu*  social  intercoiu>je.  He 
who  invites  to  his  banquet 
those  from  whom  he  expects 
a  retiuTi  of  his  hospitality, 
sins  against  the  generous  hi- 
stincts  of  our  social  nature, 
and  the  genius  of  our  religion, 
and  yet  this  is  common ;  the 
guests  invited  are  those  who 
are  likely  to  be  customers, 
clients,  piticnta,  or  others 
who  can  in  some  way  sub- 
serve the  interest  of  the  host. 
This  is  a  sore  evil  First : 
It  makes  Hie  social  ftaxt  a 
hypocrisy.  All  such  gather- 
ings profess  to  spring  from 
generous  affection.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  love  has  spread 
the  feast,  and  sent  out  the 
invitation.  He,  therefore, 
who  is  moved  from  selfishness 
to  call  his  friends  together 
plays  the  hypocrite.  Se- 
condly: It  makes  Hie  social 
ftajst  a  disappointment  Acts 
springing  from  selfish  motives 
never  yield  satisfaction. 
Thirdly:  It  makes  the  social 
feast  an  ofenee  to  Christ. 
AU  aelfiflhneaa  ia  abhorrent  to 
Christ    It  ia  the  fountam  of 
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all  Bin,  the  chief  of  the  prin- 
cipalitieB  of  darkness.  We 
uifer  firom  this  passage — 

11.  True  social  festivity  is 
KSBCiFUL.  "Call  the  poor, 
the  maimed,  the  lame,  the 
hlind."  Christianity  requires 
us  to  be  something  more  than 
umelfith  in  our  festivities,  it 
requires  us  to  be  merciful, 
"  It  is  remarkable,"  as  John 
Newton  has  observed,  "that 
those  whom  our  Saviour  bids 
us  invite,  are  those  who  are 
generally  neglected."  Around 
the  homes  of  all  thero  are 
those  who  are  in  a  miserable 
secular  condition,  the  lame^ 
the  maimedy  the  hlind.  First : 
These  have  the  greatest  claim 
upon  ytmr  hospitalittf.  They 
need  those  provisions  of  na- 
ture which  you  have  to  spare, 
your  superabundance  is  in- 
tended to  supply  their  defici- 
encies. "Go  your  way,  eat 
the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet, 
and  send  portions  unto  them 
for  whom  nothing  is  pre- 
pared." Secondly:  They  mil 
the  mMt  Jumoryour  hospitality. 
There  is  no  degradation  in 
inviting  poor  men  to  partake 
of  yoiu:  hospitality.  Under 
their  tattered  garments  there 
are  souls  whose  origin  is  as 
high  as  yours,  and  whose 
character  is  in  some  cases  of 
higher  order.  No  man  shows 
his  greatness  so  much  as  when 
he  condescends  to  those  of  a 
lower  gnde.  The  greatest 
h  he  who  ia  the  servant  oC 


the  poor.  How  deficient  w© 
all  are  here  !  Do  we  invite 
the  poor  to  our  banquets? 
Nay !  when  they  knock  at 
our  doors,  and  entreat  our 
help,  do  we  not  often  send 
them  empty  away  ?  We  infer 
from  this  passage — 

III.  TVue  social  festivity 
is  BLESSED.  "And  thou  shalt 
be  blesssd ;  for  they  cannot 
recompense  thee."  First : 
You  will  be  blessed  now. 
The  poor  will  bless  you. 
What  said  Job  1  "When  the 
car  heard  me,  then  it  blessed 
me."  (Jobxxix.ll.)  Yoiu-own 
souls  will  bless  you.  Every 
generous  man  feels  that  "  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive."  Secondly :  You 
will  be  blessed  hereafter, 
"For  thou  shalt  be  recom- 
pensed at  the  resurrection  of 
the  just."  (1)  There  are 
just  men.  (2)  Just  men  will 
have  a  resurrection.  (3)  At 
the  resmrection  all  holy  ser- 
vice will  be  recompensed.  In 
the  allotments  of  that  day 
the  smallest  service  will  bo 
recognized,  the  widow's  mite, 
the  poor  man's  glass  of  cold 
water.  The  loving  and  merci- 
ful disposition  will  then  decide 
the  destinies  of  alL  "  Then 
shall  the  King  say  unto  them 
on  his  right  hand,  Come,  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world:  for  I  was  an 
\  huogirei,  «3Qji  ^^  ^^^  via 
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meailwasthiiBtj,  and  ye  gave 
me  dzink :  I  was  a  stranger, 
aod  je  took  me  in  :  naked, 
aod  je  clothed  me :  I  was 
nek,  and  ye  visited  me :  I  was 
in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto 
ma  Then  shall  the  righteous 
answer  him,  saying,  Lord, 
Then  saw  we  thee  an  hungrcd, 
and  fed  thee  ?  or  thirsty,  and 
gave  thee  drink  ?  When  saw 
we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took 
thee  in?  or  naked,  and  clothed 
theel  Or  when  saw  wo  thee 
sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came 
onto  thee  1  And  the  King 
ahall  answer  and  say  imto 
them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
Inaamuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
ttnto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me." 


KKBCT    15    THE    DESTRUCTION 
OF  TYRANTS. 

*^  hizn  which  smote  great 
kSop:  for  his  mercy  enduretn  for 
*f>r:  and  ilew  fMnous  kingB :  for 
kitmerey  eodiiretli  for  ever :  Sihon 
«Bg  of  the  Amoritei :  for  his 
>|Bcy  endureth  for  ever :  and  Og 
Bag  €<  Baahaa:  for  hia  mercy 
•niHh  for  ever."— Pa.  czxzvL 
17-20. 

^  pttlm  teaches  us  that 
nttcj  gofwema  the  world ;  that 
it  II  in  all  the  events  ci 
kmiD  hiitoiy,  the  dark  as 
v«D  as  the  bright,  the  ter- 
dile  as  wdl  tm  the  pleasing, 
ttadflBtnwthre  m  wdl  as  the 
fdwe;  and  that  ibis, 
mtihn9th   ibr   ever,  / 


The  mercy  that  was  in  the 
past  history  of  the  world  is 
in  the  present,  and  will  be 
through  all  the  ages  of  the 
future.  The  'perpetuity  of 
Divine  mercy  is  one  of  the 
brightest  truths  of  revelation, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
solations for  us  as  tho  crea- 
tures of  mutation,  the  trans- 
gressors of  law,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  auction.  When  the 
remnant  of  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks  imder  Xenophon,  after 
long  battling  and  trial,  saw 
the  Eiudne,  they  cried  out 
in  raptiux)us  joy,  "  the  sea  ! 
the  sea ! "  It  is  thus  with 
the  soul.  When  convicted  of 
its  sin  and  conscious  of  its 
true  position,  it  discovers  Di- 
vine mercy,  it  exclaims  in 
transport,  mtrcy  1  mercy  ! 
The  text  directs  us  to  mercy 
where  we  arc  not  always  dis- 
posed to  see  its  hand,  namely, 
in  works  of  terrible  destruc- 
tion. To  mercy  is  ascribed 
the  work  of  slaying  great 
kings  and  crushing  tyrants. 
"  To  him  which  smote  great 
kings,"  dw5.  We  have  here — 
I.     The  merct  of  God  rb- 

COGNIZED  IN  THE  DESTRUCTION 

OF  TTRANT&  The  author  of 
this  grand  spirited  poem  sees 
meroy  in  the  overthrow  of 
''Pharoah  and  his  host  in  the 
Red  Sea."  Sees  it  in  smit- 
ing ''great  kings,"  sbiying 
"fiimoufl  kings,"  such  aa 
''Sihon,  king  of  the  Am0t- 
ite§,"md  "Qg^  the  king  dE 
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Buishan."  These  two  are 
given  merely  as  specimens  of 
the  ruthless  tyrants  that 
mercy  sweeps  from  the  earth. 
A  thousand  other  names  might 
be  mentioned,  the  Belshaz- 
zars,  the  Herods,  the  Alex- 
anders, the  Ncroes,  and  the 
Napoleons.  Tis  mercy  that 
hurries  such  rebels  against 
lieaven,  such  oppressors  and 
miu-derers  of  their  race  from 
the  stage  of  life,  and  rids  the 
world  of  them.  But,  wherein 
does  mercy  appear  in  slaying 
the  heartless  despots  of  the 
race?  First:  It  appears  in 
their  oum  destruction,  (1)  If 
there  be  no  future  state  it 
puts  an  end  to  their  miseries. 
The  soul  of  a  tyrant  has  in  it 
all  the  elements  of  a  hell ;  no 
men  more  wretched  in  history 
than  the  proud  oppressors  of 
their  race.  (2)  If  there  be, 
as  we  believe  there  is,  a  state 
of  future  pimishment,  the 
sooner  the  incorrigible  sinner 
dies  the  better  for  himself, 
the  longer  he  lives  the  more 
guilt  he  contracts,  and  the 
greater  his  guilt  the  greater 
his  agonies  in  a  world  of 
retribution.  Secondly :  It 
appears  in  the  relief  afforded 
to  the  race.  When  such  de- 
mons in  human  flesh  are  cut 
down,  the  world  breathes 
freer,  a  load  is  rolled  from  its 
heart,  obstacles  are  swept 
from  its  path  of  progress; 
when  the  Pharoahs  are  en- 
gulfed  the  liimian  Israel  can 


march  forward   to    promiseti 
lands.     We  have  here — 

11.     The  praises  op  Gop 
celebrated  on  ac5c0itnt  ot 

THE  PERPETUITY  OP  His  MEBCT. 

The  writer,  animated  wifli 
gratitude,  praises  Grod  on 
account  of  the  perpetuity  of 
this  mercy,  which  rids  the 
world  of  tyrants.  "  To  him 
that  smote  great  kings,  for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever." 
We  have  good  reasons  for 
devoutly  rejoicing  in  the  «i- 
durance  of  Divine  mercy. 
First:  Because  Divine  merejf 
will  always  work  for  good. 
Therefore  the  longer  it  con- 
tinues the  better.  Whatever 
it  does,  whether  it  rolls 
thunder-bolts  of  destruction, 
or  breathes  the  reviving  in- 
fluences of  spring  into  the 
heart  of  the  world,  its  object 
is  the  happiness  of  the  uni- 
verse;  therefore  we  rejoice, 
we  thank  God  that  it  will 
endure  for  ever.  Secondly: 
Because  the  future  ages  of  the 
world  will  require  mercy. 
There  will  be  much  for  mercy 
to  do  on  this  planet  yet» 
before  the  race  will  be  broiigfat 
back  into  harmony  with  God. 
There  are  Pharoahs,  famous 
king  Ogs  and  Sihons,  that 
wiU  rise  up  in  the  coming 
generations,  opposing  the  pro- 
gress of  human  happiness. 
They  will  have  to  be  swept 
away,  and  as  mennr  is  en- 
during, mercy  will  be  there 
to  do  it.     ¥or  tko  sake  of 
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posterity  wo  thank  God  that 
(  "His  mercy  endureth  for 
erer.**  Thirdly:  Because  we 
ourtelvet  thaU  ever  he  depen- 
dent on  mercy.  We  have  to 
live  for  ever,  yet  no  period 
wiD  ever  oome  when  we  shall 
not  reqiure  the  aid  of  mercy. 
We  shall  require  it  through 
all  the  days  of  our  earthly 
pilgrimage,  we  shall  require 
it  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  we  shall  require  it 
(m  "that  day,"  we  shall 
require  it  for  ever.  "  0,  give 
thanks  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever." 


THE  OLDEST  PULPIT. 

"And  Ezra  the  acribe  stood 
opoD  a  pulpit  of  wood,  which  they 
had  made  for  the  purpose ;  and 
hMide  him  stood  Mattithiah,  and 
Shema,  and  Anaiah,  aod  Urijah, 
nd  HUkiah,  and  Maaseiah,  on  his 
n|^  hand ;  and  on  his  left  hand, 
Pedaiah,  and  Mishael,  and  Mai- 
«hiih,  and  Hashum,  and  Hashba- 
^>u»  ZAchariah,  and  Meshiillam. 
^  Eaa  cpened  the  book  in  the 
4|bt  of  all  the  people ;  (for  he 
^  above  all  the  people;)  and 
*h*n  he  opened  it,  all  the  people 
itood  vp :  and  Ezra  blessed  the 
I^tt^  the  great  God.  And  aU  the 
P'opk  answered,  Amen,  Amen, 
Vita  lifting  up  their  hiitdf :  and 
^Bf  bowed  their  heada,  and  wor- 
shipped the  Lord  with  their  faces 
^ths  gronnd.  A1m>  Jeshna,  and 
1*4  and  GOierafaiah,  Jamin,  Akkub 
A^ithai,  Hodijah,  Maaaeiah, 
^■itB,  Awriah,  Jozabad,  Haman, 
2»id^  nd  the  Leritea,  caused 
^PM|detomid«ntandthekw:  , 


So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the 
law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave 
the  sense,  and  caused  them  to 
understand  the  reading.  And 
Nehemiah,  which  is  the  Tirshatha, 
and  Ezra  the  priest  the  scribe,  and 
the  Levites  that  taught  the  people, 
said  unto  all  the  people,  This  day 
is  holy  unto  the  Lord  your  God ; 
mourn  not,  nor  weep.  For  all  the 
people  wept,  when  they  heard  the 
wonls  of  the  law.  Then  he  said 
imto  them,  Go  your  way,  eat  the 
fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send 
portions  to  them  for  whom  nothing 
is  prepared :  for  this  day  is  holy 
unto  our  Lord :  neither  be  ye  sorry, 
for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your 
strength."— Neh.  viii.  4—10. 

This  is  the  first  account  wo 
have  of  a  pulpit.  In  structure 
it  was  evidently  not  a  very 
elegant  one.  It  was  extem- 
porized for  the  occasion.  It 
was  not  a  small  cask-like  struc- 
ture like  most  of  those  in  the 
churches  of  Christendom.  It 
contained  thirteen  persons 
beside  Ezra.  It  was  more 
of  a  platform  than  a  modem 
pulpit.  The  occasion  was  a 
grand  one.  Through  the 
heroic  piety  and  patriotism 
of  NehemiiJi,  the  ruined  walls 
of  Jerusalem  had  been  re- 
stored, the  gat€s  were  hung 
and  barred  and  wardens  set 
at  them,  and  a  register  had 
been  taken  of  all  who  would 
come  into  it  to  reside.  And 
now  the  period  for  a  grand 
national  celebration  had 
dawned.  All  the  restored  cap- 
tives from  Babylon  gathered 
together  in  the  street  to  have 
the  Jaw  of  Heaven  read  aad 
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expouuded.  *^  Aud  all  the 
people  gathered  themselves 
together,"  &c.  The  words 
we  have  read  lead  us  to  offer 
three  remarks  upon  this  old 
pulpit. 

I.    It  was  occupied  by 

DULY   QUALIFIED    MEN.      Ezra 

the  icribe  and  priesty  with 
thirteen  other  Levites,  occu- 
pied this  pulpit.  They  were 
all  men  who  had  been  set 
apart  to  the  very  work  of 
studying  and  expounding  the 
law.  They  were  the  recog- 
nised tesuchen  of  Israel.  Ezra, 
their  leader,  was  a  great  man 
in  every  sense,  and  a  scribe 
of  the  law  of  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  '^  wa^  held,"  we 
are  told,  'Mn  universal  esteem 
on  account  of  his  righteous- 
ness and  virtue."  (Sketch 
his  history.)  Who  is  the  duly 
qualified  preacher  of  the 
truth?  The  man  who  is 
superior  to  the  people  in 
mental  capability,  spiritual 
intelligence,  and  practical 
godliness ;  having  the  power 
to  convey  his  thoughts  ac- 
ceptably, and  with  propriety 
and  force.  A  greater  curse 
to  Christianity  is  scarcely  to 
be  foimd  than  unqualified 
preachers. 

II.     This  old  pulpit  was 

ATTENDED  BY   AN   EXEMPLABY 

OONGREOATION.  First :  It  was 
a  congregation  disposed  to 
hear.  They  invited  Ezra  the 
scribe  to  ''  bring  the  book  of 
the  hw,"  and   expound  it. 


Like    the    people    gathered 
together    in    the   house  of 
(Cornelius,  they  were  all  ready 
to  hear.    Their  souls  thirstel 
for     spiritual     intelligenoa 
Secondly:  It  was  a  congrs- 
gation   competent   to    unier- 
stand.      All    the    men  and 
women  there  were  those  who 
could  ''hear  with  understand- 
ing."     They   were   not  an 
assembly  whose  mind  was  so 
feeble,   and  whose    intellect 
was  so  stolid,  as  to  render 
them    incapable    of    imder- 
standing.      They  could    all 
''hear  with  understanding."* 
Thirdly :  It  was  a  congrega- 
tion deeply  interested  in  the 
discourse.     "  And  the  ears  of 
all  the  people  were  attentive 
unto  the  book  of  the  law." 
They  were  heard  with  candor. 
Fomthly:  It  was  a  congre- 
gation inspired  toith  religtous 
reverence.    As  Ezra  stood  up 
in  the  pulpit  and  opened  th^ 
book,  "  all  the  people  stood 
up"  and  responded  "Amen, 
Amen"    to    the    prayer    of 
Ezra,  "  lifting  up  their  hands, 
and  they  bowed  their  heads, 
and    worshipped."       Would 
that    all    our  congregations 
were  of  this  type !    A  higher 
class  of  preachers  would  be 
brought  into  service,  and  a 
higher    work    be    done    for 
Christ  and  souls. 

III.  This  old  pulpit  ac- 
complished THE  grand  end 
of  preaching.  First :  ^  It 
imparted  spiritual  imtruction. 
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''So  thej  read  in  the  book  in 
the  kw  of  €rod  distinctly,  and 
gire  the  sense,  and  caused 
them  to  nnderstand  the  read- 
iDg."  Secondly:  It  made  a 
dip  nligioua  impreuion.  ''All 
the  people  wept,  when  they 
heird  tho  words  of  the  law/' 
Thiidij:  It  stimulated  a 
pndial  godlineMi,  '*  Go  your 
my,  eat  the  fat,  drink  the 
iweet,4c" 


CHRISTI^NITT. 

"For  aa  the  nun  cometh  dowD, 
and  th«  now  from  heaven,  and  re- 
taneth  not  thither,  but  watereth 
the  euth,  and  maketh  it  bring 
fcrth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give 
md  to  the  lower,  and  bread  to  the 
titer:  ao  ahall  my  word  be  that 
{oeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it 
fhall  Bot  return  unto  me  void,  but 
it  ihall  accomplish  that  which  I 
piflue,  and  it  ihall  prosper  in  the 
tinag  iHiezeto  I  aent  it'^— Lhl  It. 

Tbob  words  suggest  several 
ideal  concerning  Ohristiauity 
■^nriety,  preciousness,  divi- 
nity, ineyitableness. 

L  Yabibtt.  It  is  oom- 
pmd  to  the  rain  and  the 
■low.  How  varied  in  form, 
Hie  rain  comes  down  softly 
ttd  gently,  and  sometimes  in 
tonuits;  and  the  snow,  too, 
Wi  a  variety  of  form.  How 
nriedin^liiirihiliofi/  How 
Bneh  fidls  on  oceans,  how 
noh  on  sands  and  desert 
wastes  and  nxsks,  as  weU  as 
oa&rtflesonsj   It'uf^with 


Gkxi,  its  forme  are  varied,  it 
comes  in  history,  poetry,  phi- 
losophy, precept,  example, 
menaces,  and  promises.  How 
varied  in  distribution  /  It  falls 
on  every  class  of  mankind, 
the  literate  and  the  illiterate, 
the  hardened,  the  tender,  the 
rich,  the  poor,  <kc. 

II.  Pbegiousxess.  How 
inestimably  valuable  the  rain 
and  snow  to  nature.  Water 
is  the  life  of  the  world  The 
snowy  moimtains  are  the  re- 
servoirs of  rivers  that  irri- 
gate whole  countries,  and  bear 
the  wealth  of  nations  on  their 
bosoms.  Water,  whether  it 
floats  in  the  flake,  falls  in  the 
rain,  flows  in  the  stream,  roars 
ill  the  ocean,  swims  in  the 
cloud,  or  bursts  from  the 
spring,  is  ever  precious.  How 
precious  Christianity !  it  is 
the  "water  of  life,"  &c. 

III.   Divinity.    "The rain 
cometh  down  and  the  snow 
from  heaven."     It  is  mani- 
festly   from    above.      So    is 
Christianity.      "It  is,"  says 
God,   "my  word  that  goeth 
forth  out  of  my  mouth."  The 
Divinity   of   Christianity  is 
clear  fh)m  its  eongruity  with 
the  facts  of  universal  history, 
the  soul's  a  priori  notions  of 
a    God,    the    spiritual    in- 
tuitions and  longings  of  man- 
kind, and  with  the  deep  moral 
wants  of  the  woild.     It  is, 
indeed,  the  *'  word  of  God.** 
lY.  IravnABLmas.  ''1\. 


tm  I 
ofl 


f^rkfmntff.  Am  the  w€id  of  /  siiall  not  return  unto  mib 
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void."  Xot  a  drop  of  rain  or 
a  flake  of  snow  is  wasted.  It 
iiiay  be  swallowed  up  iii  the 
desert,  but  it  is  uot  lost. 
Every  drop  has  a  mission, 
and  its  mission  will  be  ful* 
filled.  (1)  God  in  giving 
Christianity  to  the  world  had 
a  purpose.  (2)  Thatpurix)se 
will  be  inevitably  accom- 
plished. If  God  has  made  a 
promise   to  the   world,   and 


that  purpose  is  not  accom-" 
plished,  it  must  be  for  one  of 
three  reasons:  either  (1)  He 
was  insincere  when  He  mads 
it;  or  (2)  He  subsequently 
changed  His  mind;  or  (3) 
difficulties  arose  in  uo 
future,  that  baffled  Him, 
which  He  never  anticipated. 
All  these  are  inadmissible, 
so  that  His  word  shall  not 
"  return  unto  Him  void." 


StttiB  ai  ^txmaxiB  an  t\it  §00h  ai 
|Pr0btrb- 


(No.  I.) 

A  GREAT  TEACHER  AND   A 
TRUE  LEARNER. 

*^  The  proverbs  of  Solomon,  the 
son  of  David,  king  of  Israel,"  &c. — 
Prov.  i.  1—6. 

In  these  six  verses  we  have — 
1.  A  GREAT  TEACHER.  First: 
HiB  history.  He  was— (1)  The 
son  of  a  great  man.  "Solomon 
the  son  of  David,*'  saint,  hero, 
poet^  king.  (2)  The  king  of 
a  great  people.  King  of 
Igrael:  Israel  the  chosen  of 
God,  whose  are  the  fathers. 
ThiB  Solomon  was  great  in 
himself-Hui  intellect  whose 
thoo^ts  were  the  seeds  of 
Tolnmei^  an  experience  that 
mmisared   lifs    in    all    its 


phases.  Secondly:  His  lu- 
sons,  (1)  Their  form.  He 
spoke  in  "proverbs."  A  pro- 
verb is  the  wisdom  of  ages 
moulded  into  a  sentence:  a 
gold  coin  in  the  currency  of 
thought  He  spoke  in  "  dark 
sayings."  The  great  thoughts 
of  great  men  are  luminous 
in  themselves,  but  dark  to 
the  thoughtless  because  their 
eyes  are  dosed.  Thirdly: 
His  design.  What  b  tho 
design  1  The  true  culture  of 
the  "simple."  (1)  Mental 
culture.  Making  them  "to 
know  wisdom,"  &o.  (2)  Moral 
culture.  Teaching  them" jua- 
tice^  and  judgment,  and 
equity." 


THE   BOOK  OF   PROVERBS. 


ffe  is  a  wUe  man.  There  Is 
a  irise  ignorance,  and  a  foolish 
biovled^  He  is  wise  who 
does  the  best  thing.  Secondly: 
He  paift  attention.  *'  A  wise 
man  will  hear."  His  ears  are 
open.  Thurdly:  lie  improves. 
He  increases  in  ''  learning." 
He  attains  "  unto  wise  coun- 
aela."  He  receives  docilely 
into  him  the  words  of  his 
master,  and  he  rises  in  intelli- 
gence, and  worth,  and  power. 


(So,  n.) 

PIETY. 

**  The  fear  of  the  LoBD  \b  the  be- 
pnningof  knowledge." — Prov.  i,  7. 

I.    Piety  IS  REVERENCE  FOR 

God.  "The  fear  of  the  Lord." 
Not  sLivish  fear,  not  terror 
ud  alarm ;  there  is  no  virtue 
in  this;  but  filial  reverence. 
BeTerenoe  implies  two  things. 
Rnt:  A  recognition  of  Divine 
S^^neu,  Tou  cannot  rever- 
cDoe  the  mean  or  the  small. 
How  great  is  Ood!  Secondly: 
^  TteogniUon  of  Divine  good- 
MM.  Tou  cannot  reverence 
the  ontind  or  the  unexcel- 
knt;  hence  an  impression  of 
SMneaslies  at  the  founda- 
tioQ  of  reverenoOy  and  hence, 
tw^  gntitode,  lore,  adoration 
ttttt  into  this  reverenoe. 
IL  Putt  IS  unriATOBT  TO 
It  is  *'the  be- 


pmiagoriaiowledge.''  What 
nomdgs?   Not  mere  Intel- I 


impious  man  knows  the  circle 
of  the  sciences.  The  devil  is 
intelligent.  It  is  spiritual 
knowledge — spiritual  know- 
ledge of  8elf  the  universef 
Christy  and  God,  True  rever- 
ence for  God  is  essential  to 
this  knowledge.  "The  secret 
of  the  Lord  is  with  them 
that  fear  him,"  &c,  Keligious 
reverence  is  the  root  of  the 
tree  of  all  spiritual  science. 
He  knows  nothing  rightly 
who  does  not  know  God 
experimentally. 


(No.  III.) 

THE   YOUNG   MAN'. 

"  My  Bon,  if  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  thou  not." — Prov.  L  10. 

I.  The  life  of  the  youno 
IS  AMONGST  sinners.  This  Ls 
implied,  and  this  is  a  fact. 
Sinners  encompass  us.  They 
are  our  servants,  our  masters, 
ou^  clients,  customers ;  per- 
haps our  relations — parents, 
brotliers,  sisters.  We  must 
go  out  of  the  world  to  go 
from  them. 

IL      The   tendency    of 

sinners  is  TO  ENTICE.        Sin 

begets  an  instinct  to  propa- 
gate itself.  Angels  fall  and 
they  become  tempters.  Eve 
sins,  and  she  entices  her  hus- 
band. Sin  is  a  whirlpool,  ever 
struggling  to  draw  all  into  it. 
ILL    The  attitude  of  thb 

YOUNG    SHOULD    BB    THAT  OV 

BEsoTANOM,     "  Conseixt  ihou 
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not"  (1)  Thou  caiist  resist 
They  cannot  force  thee  to  sin. 
A  whole  world  of  sinners — 
the  devil  himself — can  be 
resisted  (2)  Thou  oughtest 
to  resist  To  yield  is  to  sin. 
(3)  Thou  must  resist  Thy 
destiny  depends  upon  it 


(No.  IV.) 

HOBAL  TRAPS. 

"  Sorely  in  vain  the  net  18  spread 
in  the  sight  of  any  binl.'* — 
Prov.  i  17. 

I.  Sin  lays  traps  for 
SOULS.  "  The  net  is  spread," 
sin  has  woven  a  net  along  the 
path  of  alL  The  net  is  made 
of  aensuality,  avarice^   ambi- 

IL  These  traps  are  laid 
in  secrboy.  The  bird  that 
is  caught  is  not  aware  of  the 
net  Sin  works  insidiously^ 
takes  advantage  of  human 
ignorance  and  inexperience. 

III.  These  traps  must 
BE  EXPOSED.  '^In  vain  the 
net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of 
any  bird."  The  fowler,  if  he 
would  catch  the  bird,  must 
not  lay  the  net  before  the 
eye,  otherwise  instinct  would 
strike  the  warning.  The 
work  of  the  true  teacher  is  to 
expose  the  traps  that  sin  has 
laid. 


(No.V.) 

the  voice  of  wisdom  tc 

the  world. 

"Wisdom  crieth  without;  ibi 
uttereUi  hervoiceintheati'Oflta^'*AB 
—Prov.  L  20—28. 

L  The  voice  of  wisdooc 
to  the  world  is  BARBrBn 
"Wisdom  crieth."  God  ii 
earnest  in  His  appeals  to  mea 
"As  I  live  saith  the  Lord 
God!"  "At  that  great daj 
of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and 
cried." 

II.  The  voice  of  wisdom 
to  the  world  is  public.  "Shi 
crieth  in  the  chief  place  oi 
concourse,"  Ssc  Heaven'i 
address  is  not  to  a  class,  it  ii 
to  the  world. 

III.  The  voice  of  wisdon 
to  the  world  is  practical 
Here  is  a  practical  appeal  U 
three  classes.  Simple  orui 
that  hve  simplicity^  scomer^ 
that  love  scorning^  fools  tha 
hate  knowledge;  and  to  in 
fluence  them  rightly  she  deali 
(1)  In  the  language  of  ex 
postulation,  "How  long  yi 
simple  ones,"  and  (2)  in  tL 
language  of  invitation,  "Tun 
ye  at  my  reproof." 

(No.  VI.) 

QOD,  AND  THE  IMPENITENT  am 
NEB  IN  PROBATION  ON  BABIH 
AND  RETRIBUTION  IN  ETERNITT 
"  Beoauae  I  have  oailed,  and  j^ 
refused;  I  have  Btretohed  oatmj 
hand,  uid  no  man  regaidedy*' fto^ 
Pwv.  L  24-412. 

L  God  and  the  impeni 
tent  umxeit   \s  probation 


XHK  PULPIT  AKD  ITS   HANDMAXDCL 
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First:  God's  conduct  towards 
ik  sinner  in  probation.  (1) 
He  calls  them,  by  His  word, 
ffisministiy,  His  Spirit  (2) 
Heifr^ecAM  out  His  hand  to 
tiiem.  *'  His  arms  ore  out- 
itretched  to  receive  them." 
(3)  He  counsels  them.  Pre- 
mts  lessons  of  wisdom  to 
them.  (4)  He  reproves  them, 
bbokes  them  for  their  siiis. 
Seoondlj  :  The  sinner's  con- 
to  towards  God  in  probation, 
(1)  They  refuse  His  call. 
7e  refused."  (2)  They 
disregard  His  outstretched 
iwinds.  "  No  man  regarded." 
(3)  They  set  at  nought  His 
ownael  They  rejected  His 
**rBproo£" 
IL    God  and  the  impeni- 


tent sinner  in  retrtbxttion. 
First :  GocFs  conduct  towards 
the  impenitent  sinner  in  retri- 
bution, (1)  He  laughs  at  their 
distress.  "I  will  laugh  at 
your  calamity."  Their  distress 
is  great  Their  destniction 
has  come  as  a  "  whirlwind," 
and  what  is  more,  it  has  grown 
out  of  their  conduct  "  They 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own 
way."  (2)  He  disregards  their 
prayers.  "  I  will  not  answer." 
Secondly:  The  impenitent  sin- 
ner^s  conduct  toxoards  God. 
They  cried  to  Him  for  help. 
They  may  bitterly  call  upon 
me,  "  but  I  will  not  answer." 
There  is  earnest  prayer  iu 
hell,  but  it  is  fruitless. 


%\t  pulpit  aiitrits  patitrmEiltr^* 


QtlOOIAL  SnCILITUDEB. 

Bodiif9m4.8oiid. 
Om  bodj  oodomLi  the  boiiL    I 
M  lonwtimft  Men  on  a  Bmn- 


Bo'f  morning  the  loftiert  moun- 

t^  in  a  ronukntio  district  hidden 
Oftriteiging  miete.  There  nt 
liMitof  thelMidaeape  ineUtelj 
N*i*J  with  ▼enenble  fenturee 
•ttdfldbjathoiuMida^w.  Ita 
■III  me  enamelled  with  the 
I'vvMii  flowen^  tzeee  waved  from 
■doping  hdghfta,  many  a  stream 
■idinnMio  aft  its  foci^  whilst  iu 
■I  aigbfaf  bosom  lay  treasoies 
j"it  woud  emribh  gmentions; 
^  dl  WM  so  hidden  bj  the 
^VKf  v4  that  a  stxanger  in 
<■•  MllJbboariiDod  coakt  aoaroe 
WsfAraMMMa    Boon  •  gsii  i 

Totk  xwmt 


swept  the  region,  diBinantled  the 
mountain  of  its  cloudy  costume, 
and  exposed  it  in  all  its  grandeur 
and  loTeliness  to  the  gase  of  the 
astonished  traveller.  It  is  some* 
what  thus  with  the  souL  Its  grand 
proportions,  its  beauties,  and  ita 
treasures  are  hid  by  the  veil,  that 
*<is  to  say  its  flesh."  I>eath,  like  the 
gale  thst  sweeps  the  landscape, 
will  bear  away  the  body  as  vapor, 
and  leave  the  soul  stand  forth 
in  all  its  stupendous  magnitude 
and  importance. 

Bodif  and  SouL 

The  body  is  the  vessel  in  which 

the  soul  sails  through  time.     It 

ploughs   a   treacherous   sea,  en* 

oounten  many  a*f uriaas  t«mp«iit| 

and  tink  it  must  one  day  sUibM  Vyy 
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the  violence  of  stonn  or  the  decay 
of  Yean.  But  though  it  nnks,  the 
soul-peaeenger  nnks  not  with  it. 
She  quite  the  wreck,  steps  on  the 
rocky  heights  of  eternity,  and 
leaves  the  old  bark  to  the  mercy 
of  the  elements. 

JudffnurU  and  Merqf, 
The  motions  of  judgment  are 
like  those  of  hailstones  and 
thunderbolts,  noisefully  and  per- 
pendicularly striking  only  those  be- 
neath ;  but  the  motions  of  mercy 
are  like  those  of  the  heavenly 
orbs,  unheard,  constant,  and  rota- 
tory, blessing  all  in  all  spheres  for 
evermore. 

TA>V€, 

As  by  a  drop  X  can  taste  the 
ocean,  by  a  spark  of  love  I  can 
understand  GKkL 

Love  is  the  sunshine  of  life. 

The  PruttU  Tim*. 

The  present  is  the  child  of  the 

past  and  the  parent  of  the  future. 

Dt9itUert9tedne$8. 

Disinterestedness  is  the  soul  of 

virtue,  and  the  heart  of  heroism. 

Hontsty. 
Honesty  is  the  jewel  of  friend- 
ship. 

Time. 
Time  is  the  winnower  of  friend- 
ship, leaving  only  the  grain  behind. 
Pcut  Time. 
The  past  stream  cannot  work 
the  mill ;  use  the  present. 
Ortatldeat, 
AU  souls  float  on  idess;  great 
ships  require  deep  waters. 


Good  in  AU. 
There  is  good  in  all;  * 
stings  but  carries  honey. 
Union. 
The    church   is    a   har 
disordered    string     destn 
harmony. 

Future  Yfar$. 

Our    future   years    are 
rising  on  the  ocean  of  c 
rolling  earthward,  and  beai 
destiny  on  their  breast. 
Christian  Activity. 

The  Christian  activity  of 
gations  transmutes  the  pr 
sermon  into  food. 

YotMJvli^- 
Youthful  piety   ia   the 
chorister  which,  like  the  L 
the  opening  day  to  music 
Truth, 
As  the  first  touch  of  ligl 
music  from  the  statue  of  h 
the  first  touch  of  truth  bri 
melodies  from  the  soul. 
Prayrr. 
Prayer,    like    electricity 
its  messages  silently  and  s^ 

Progrtee, 
We  shall  never  dimb  tl 
mountains  before  us,  by  lo 
the  hills  behind. 

Sonwvi  of  Life, 
The  sadness  of  our  life 
only  as  our  own  shadow 
road,  caused  by  our  walkin 
own  light. 

^  Lift, 

We  should  voya^  thro 

as  sailed  the   ancient  nc 

keep  the  land  in  view,  bi 

only  by  the  signs  of  the  h< 


OPEN   COUNCIL. 
\Th<  otiBost  ftvedom  of  honeat  thonght  is  permitted  in  this  department    The 
>^^iBtut  Uierefore  use  his  own  discriminating  fltcnlties,  and  the  Editor  mnat  be 
iQowed  to  elaim  freedom  from  responsibility.  ] 


THB  GREAT  PKOFITIATION. 

Beplieant, — ^In  answer  to  Queritt 
-Va  16,  p,  352,  Vol.  XVII.,  I 
hmhlj  submit  the  following 
tboQgfati:— 

The  atonement  of  Christ  is  the 
fomtain,  of  which  the  Oospel  is 
but  the  stream.  Though  the  word 
^onement  but  once  occurs  in  the 
N'ev  Testament^  yet  is  that  New 
Testament  full  of  the  doctrine, 
^^hsa  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  cru- 
(sfied;  when  he  glories  in  nothing 
Int  the  cross ;  when  he  states  that 
tile  blood  of  Jesus  cleanses  from 
aU  dn,  and  tells  us  that  the  Saviour 
M  for  the  ungodly,  he  refers  to 
tbe  atonement  of  Christ  But 
what  does  he  mean?  Whatisthe 
lionementr 

My  object,  at  present,  is  not  to 
^Bfioe  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
nat  of  Christ,  or  to  offer  an  ex- 
P^BBtioo,  so  much  as  to  dear  the 
«if  for  that  purpose.  Before 
fMiiimig  Scripture  on  this  sub- 
JMt^  I  will  make  two  preliminary 
«n»ks.  Notice- 
lint:  Thai  tkeideaofan  atone- 
^^uhp  no  meant  peculiar  to  the 
^MfiM  rtliffionf  Intt  Ucammon  to 
^^^  ail  sjfttemt  of  religioue 
JdJT.  In  every  age  of  the  world's 
l^my,  and  in  every  country  upon 
tf|<wrfaee  of  the  fjobe,  man  nas 
be«  foond  entertamiog  the  belief 
w  he  was  a  irinner,  that  as  a 
■BB«  he  was  deserving  of  punish- 
maiti  bat  that  tUa  punishment 
^^  be  averted  by  penitenoe, 
'^gyy,  psfwoal  suffering  or 
"yitntfawsry  Mcrifliw.  / 

^fnpemaoitoaaier  apan  sm  / 


examination  of  the  origin  of  this 
belief,  or  to  give  the  history  of  the 
various  practices  and  observances 
which  have  sprung  out  of  it^ 
further  than  to  state,  that  the 
belief  arose  out  of  human  con- 
sciousness, and  that  the  ceremonies 
and  practices  were  originated  by  a 
desire,  true  and  strong,  on  the  part 
of  the  conscious  sinful,  to  get  rid 
of  punishment  and  escape  from 
misery  at  any  cost  It  was  found 
much  easier  to  kill  a  bird  or  a 
beast,  as  a  sacrifice,  than  to  repent 
for  sin  and  forsake  it ;  and  selfish- 
ness was  not  long  in  deciding  which 
course  should  be  adopted. 

The  methods  by  which  men 
dimly  hoped,  for  ages,  to  deliver 
themselves  from  evil  were  veiy 
varied,  and  are  so  still.  In  many 
cases  a  mere  attitude  of  body,  in 
others  an  ejaculatory  prayer,  the 
sprinkling  of  a  few  droiM  of  water, 
or  the  receiving  of  an  absolving, 
ticket  from  a  religious  functional 
was  supposed  to  atone  (for  sin  in 
any  form,  and  that  apart  from  any 

raonal  penitence  or  reformation, 
am  here  speaking  of  those 
methods  of  recondlii&on  to  Qod 
which  were  invented  by  unen- 
lightened men,  and  not  of  that 
which  was  revealed  by  a  kind  and 
gracious  GkwL 

Orestes,  who  assassinated  his 
mother,  expiated  this  blackest 
crime  by  stealing  a  statue  of  Disna. 
Achilles  was  purified  by  ablution . 
after  the  murder  of  the  king  of 
Tel^^ea.  Hippolytus  was  cleansed 
bf  wichii^  hie  eer;  and  ¥i\ekA 
tiougfit  ho  might  free  h^w^^A* 
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from  the  guilt  incurred  by  his 
OBciUating  and  unmanly  conduct 
at  our  SaWour*!  trial,  fay  washing 
hia  hands  in  water,  declaring,  as 
he  delivered  Jesus  that  His  blood 
might  be  shed,  ''I  am  innocent 
from  the  blood  of  this  just  person." 
Other  methods  of  reconciliation 
were  adopted,  involving  far  more 
expense  and  trouble,  requiring 
greater  self-denial  on  the  part  of 
man,  and  proving  the  existence  of 
notionB  of  the  character  of  God 
even  more  degrading.  Birds^  sheep, 
and  cattle  have  been  slain  by 
myriads,  and  on  rare  occasions 
human  beings  have  been  offered 
on  the  altaiB  of  cruel  gods.  Aris- 
tomenee  commanded  three  hun- 
dred captives  to  be  sacrificed, 
among  whom  was  Theopompus, 
king  of  Sparta.  Several  Persian 
men  were  sacrificed  by  Themia- 
todes.  Twelve  Trojans  were 
offered  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus. 
Polyxena  was  sacrificed  to  the 
spirit  of  Achilles,  and  the  Lace- 
demoneans  frequently  scourged 
their  diildren  to  gratify  Diima^ 
On  some  occasions  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles,  were  offered  to  quench  the 
rage  of  angry  deities.  These  were 
samfices  offered  by  the  enlightened 
Greeks  in  the  zenith  of  Grecian 
civilization.  Many  more  were 
ofifered  by  the  Druids  in  Britain, 
and  on  the  continent.  In  India  it 
haa  been  customary,  for  ages,  to 
sacrifice  the  sick  and  the  aged  to 
the  Ganges,  widows  to  the  spirits 
of  their  husbands,  and  innocent 
diildren  to  the  god  of  the  soil,  as 
means  of  securing  an  i^undant 
harvest  And  who  has  not  read 
of  children  being  offered  to  Moloch, 
and  of  pilgrims  being  crushed  to 
death  beneath  the  wheeb  of  jug- 

gBHUHltt 

F^gaa  idolalay  a«umes  a  dmilar 
form  in  eirety  age  and  country. 
Hm  dUAraice  between  TlMva  and 
Wadia,  Moloch  and  Gblee,  ii  in- 


material.  The  slaughter, 
gious  purpose,  of  two  hui 
Carthage,  or  four  hund 
Rome,  or  two  thousandi 
homey,  or  twenty  thou 
Mexico,  is  the  same  thing 
ciple.  The  difference 
numerical. 

Now,  at  the  root  of  « 
customs  we  find  (a)  ma 
sciousness  of  sin;  (6)  a 
the  possibility  of  deUverai 
(c)  also  a  belief  that  the 
wot  to  effect  a  change  in  i 
not  in  man,  to  cause  Go* 
aside  His  anger,  and  not 
lay  aside  his  sin. 

Every  right-minded  n 
find  in  this  last  belief  if  ] 
greatly  mistaken,  the  fum 
error  of  aU  pagan  toonhip 
not  supposed  to  have  injur 
being,  but  simply  to  have 
Gkxl's  passion ;  and  there; 
is  not  supposed  to  be  reco: 
man  by  seeing  man  yree 
his  own  personal  wrong  di 
by  having  an  opportunity 
his  vengeance  on  the  i 
victim. 

I  scarcely  need  say  th 
of  our  Puritan  fathers  enl 
notions  of  God  far  more  in  ] 
with  these  heathen  ideas  t 
the  teachings  of  Scripti 
eminent  Puritan  poet  n 
the  Saviour's  death  as  an  : 
of  God,  and  not  as  John 
the  result  of  His  own  v 
reaigDation.  John  nves  t 
of  Jesus  thus,  "No  or 
angel,  or  deity — oifheic)  1 
from  me,  but  I  lay  it  • 
myself."  The  poet  on 
traiyhas, 

*'  And  did  at  once  bis  vengt 
Upon  the  abepherd*!  head 

Again  he  speaka  of  the 
not  aa  revealing  the  love  c 
does  John,  but  as  having 

"  Quenched  his  Mher^  flsmi 
lB^iao^im^ittai^AM&.** 
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Sam  writen  on  the  atonement, 
infiDenoed  by  the  heathen  views  of 
God  to  which  I  have  referred,  have 
tjfokai  of  the  Deity  as  being  ap- 
ftaied  by  the  death  of  Chriflt^  as 
if  He  had  been  enraged  before 
that  event,  but  was  quieted  by  the 
light  of  pain  and  death!  This 
idea  underlies  the  theories  to 
Thich  I  refer,  and  is  a  libel  on 
the  character  of  that  God  "  who  is 
good  to  aU,"  and  "  niaketh  his  sun 
to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
ini  lendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
OQ  the  unjust." 

It  i<  quite  true  that  "  God  is 
«^  with  the  wicked  every  day," 
ud  that  His  anger  is  turned  away 
through  the  death  of  Christ ;  but 
the  question  is,  how  does  the  death 
o{  Chiict  affect  it  ?    Not  because 
the  death  of   Jesus  acted  upon 
God,  but   on  the    sinner.     The 
Sinuur*fl  death,  as  a  demonstration 
'ithe  love  of  God,  so  affects  the 
wicked,  that  he  repents  of  his  sin 
,»d  ceases  to  be  wicked,  and  thus 
bceomes  an  object  of  God's  delight 
lodnot  of  His  anger.  In  t/oi  tense 
M  ia  appeoMcd,  and  in  no  other. 
He  ii  thus  reconciled  to  the  nnner, 
ut  because  He  has  been  gratified 
hythe  suffering  of  the  innocent^ 
ntbj  the  change  effected  in  the 
|a%.    The  idea  that  the  atone- 
BMot  affected  God  and  not  man, 
ffOod  as  well  as  man— affected 
Ood  directly,  and  not  indirectly, 
W  Iffoducing   in   men  a  moral 
ttugs— appeased  God,  not  by 
XMondling  man  to  Him,  but  by 
■tirffiog  something  in  Himself; 
thb  idsa  of  the   atonement  has 
Wa  tmnCened,  by  some,  from 
*'**»\tTniim^  where  it  originated, 
toChriitiaiiity. 

ItwusappoMd  that  the  words 
(iW^,  iX^nipcoi',  Ac.)  used 
W  the  Apostlfli  involved  this 
Wk  ThMe  woxdfl  we  supposed 
teiBflu^iBTvfiennoe  to  the  work 
«<  OnMk  **prepi*MA>t^"  "iopro- 
jiatt^'io  mam  tobegnahw^  or 


to  incline  to  mercy,  as  if  God  had 
not  always  been  merciful  apart 
from  any  atonement.  This  leads 
me  to  remark — 

Secondly :  That  the  toord  propi- 
tiation, i\a<rfi6ci  hat  a  teeondarp 
meaning  as  veil  as  a  primuiry 
meaning,  and  thcU  the  secondary 
meaning  alone  it  adopted  by  the 
sacred  writers  whfn  they  refer  to 
the  atonement  of  Christ.  The  word 
originally  referred  to  the  process 
of  propitiating  an  enraged  deity, 
according  to  heathen  usage  and 
notions. 

All  heathen  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  sacrifices,  were  invented  to  act 
upon  God   and    not    upon  man. 
Their  object,  in  every  case,  was 
deliverance  from  pain  or  punish- 
ment, and   not  from  sin.      The 
heathen,  by  whom  the  word  was 
first  used,  never  seem    to    have 
thought  that  pain  was  not  so  much 
a  positive  infliction  of  evil  as  a 
puoishment  of  sin — as  a  property 
of  it  as  heat  is  of  fire.    Hence  we 
find  that  their  acts  of   worship 
were  intended  to  affect  God  and 
not  man.    Man  was  never  thought 
to  need  a  change  of  heart,  mind, 
or  disposition,  and  hence  the  word 
propitiation  in  the  heathen  mind 
referred  to  a  method  of  reconciling 
God  to  man,  rather  than  man  to  God. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me 
to  say  tiiat  these  notions  of  God, 
and  of  worship  as  well  as  of  pro- 
pitiation, are    quite    opposite  to 
those  taught  in  Holy  Scripture. 
The  Bible  speaks  of  men  as  needmg 
a  change  of  nature.    "  Marvel  not 
that  I  said  unto  thee,"  said  our 
Loid  to  the  Jewish  senator,  "ye 
must  be  bom  again."   The  apostle 
Paul  speakB  of  God  as  "  reconcihng 
the  world  to  himself,"  but  not  of 
the  world  as  reconciling  God;  and 
when  Paul  speaks  of  this  subject 
to  the  Ckwinthians,  he  sayatothe 
pecmler  "Beye  reconcikdtoGod; 
but  never  to  God,  "Be  thoa  xeom- 
dled  to  the  peopla." 
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The  word  propitiation,  though 
originally  signifying  the  method 
of  reconciling  God  to  man,  came 
in  process  of  time  to  signify  recon- 
ciliation simply,  without  implying 
that  it  was  effected  by  reoonoUing 
God  to  man  or  man  to  God. 

The  only  question  for  us  to 
settle  in  this  connection  is  this — 
do  the  sacrod  writers  ever  use 
words  in  the  secondary  sense  alone, 
words  whose  primary  meaning 
they  must  have  thought  erro- 
neoos  f  Those  who  have  studied 
the  Scriptures  with  caro  wiU  find 
no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  words 
which  the  apostles  unquestionably 
used  in  a  secondary  sense,  without 
committing  themselves  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  etymological  or 
anginal  meaning,  which  heathen 
authors  could  not  separate  from 
them.  The  word  "flesh"— er«p£ 
— is  a  case  in  point.  This  word, 
originally,  meant  literal  flesh — ^the 
material  part  of  man  or  animal. 
Pftul,  however,  uses  the  word  to 
signify  a  quality  which  is  inherent^ 
not  in  the  material  but  in  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man,  viz., 
homan  sinfulness. 

Those  writers  who  adopted  the 
word  flrst  in  an  ethical  sense, 
regarded  sin  as  a  quality  insepa- 
rably connected  wiu  matter,  and 
having  no  reference  to  mind.  They 
used  the  word,  in  consequence  of 
this  belief,  to  denote  human  sin- 
fulness originating  in  the  body  and 
not  in  the  souL  Paul  could  not 
accept  this  as  true  doctrine,  and 
could  not  use  the  word  therefore 
in  its  original  sense — in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  used  by  heathen 
anthers;  but  flnding  the  word 
already  in  ciroulation  he  used  it 
in  its  secondaiy  sense  alone,  to 
■ignify  human  sinfulness,  though 
he  knew  that  sinfulness  to  be  » 
quality  which  belonged  to  souls 
Mid  not  io  bodies. 

la  »  abaibr  manner  it  is  quite 
pomdbh    tbMt  John,    end  other 


sacred  writers,  may  have  used  Ac 
word,  *' propitiation,"  (tkaurf/A:] 
and  its  cognates,  to  signify  simplg 
reconciliation,  without  impfy^ 
as  the  heathen  did,  that  Goc 
needed  to  be  pacified,  as  if  H( 
had  had  any  feelings  of  ill-will  a 
hostility  in  rof  erence  to  man. 

As  the  Greek  language  had  besi 
used  for  centuries  by  heathen 
all  Greek  words  expressive  o 
religious  ideas  wero  necesssril; 
somewhat  unsuitable  for  Christiai 
use,  by  being  connected  wlti 
heathen  associations.  Such  wordi 
without  some  modification,  ww 
not  likely  to  be  capable  of  ezprsn 
ing  the  refined  and  spiritual  ides 
of  the  Christian  ftdth.  And  it  i 
quite  posddble  that  Christianil; 
should  degenerate  into  a  spedesc 
heathen  philosophy,  if  we  take  il 
words  in  their  primary  and  histod 
cal  significance,  as  well  as  in  thd 
secondary  sense. 

Having  shown  (a)  that  the  pn 
pitiatory,  or  apprising  element  c 
the  atonement^  existed  in  heathe 
minds  before  it  was  thought  of  b 
Christian  thinkers;  (5)  that  it: 
possible,  at  least,  that  the  ide 
mav  have  been  transferred  orig 
nally  from  heathen  theologies  4 
Christianity;  (c)  that  the  sacrc 
writers  did  sometimes,  as  a  matti 
of  fact,  and  often,  as  a  matter  < 
probability,  use  Greek  worde  i 
their  secondary  meaning  vrht 
they  could  not  approve  of  ti 
primary  sense;  and,  therefor 
(d)  that  it  is  not  right  to  dedui 
the  idea  of  appeasing  God,  by  ti 
death  of  Chnst,  from  the  iiae< 
such  words  as  "  propitiation  "- 
{IXufffAOCy  iXeiffTTfpioyf  &c) 
we  are  in  a  position  to  attend  i 
the  teadiing  of  St.  John  iv.  10, 1 
on  this  important  subject. 

He  does  not  give  us  anvezpl 
natioDy  or  definition,  of  toe  do 
trine  of  atonement^  but  teaeh< 
us  many  thfagp  of  imp 
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which  will  show  that  whether  we 
GUI  urive  at  a  correct  definition 
9  sat,  aUdefinitioa-4  involTing  the 
idno/appeasing  Ood,  except  in  the 
«ij  tinady  indicated,   moat  be 


Ae  leMon  of  the  text,  regarded 
is  1  negative  aenae,  ia  very  impor- 
tet,  for  it  aitiafnctorily  showa 
tttt  the  atonement  of  Chriat  did 
Bot  appease  God  in  the  heathen  or 
piUmc  senae,  nor  in  any  aensc, 
wt  by  effecting  a  change  in  the 
nonl  state  of  man.  God  it  anyry 
«r  plffued  with  man,  as  ht  is 
ticked  or  good,  God  in  unchangc- 
lUe,  but  man  may  be  changed. 
UGod*a  anger  is  removed,  it  ia 
^MMMciU  exciting  cauae — wicked- 
■w— has  been  removed.  Light 
puntfl  the  landacape  on  the  senai- 
tire  film,  and  the  pure  in  heart 
iea  the  amilea  of  Deity.  The 
W  of  God,  revealed  in  the  death 
of  Jerua,  may  make  man  pure, 
aod  thua  aecure  for  him  the  amilea 
^  Qod,  and  not  Hia  anger.  The 
toement  appeaaee  Qod  bychang- 
■K  man,  and  not  by  aatiafyisg 
God. 

I  The  pRonriATiox  sroKEN 
w  n  John  is  of  Ood*s  own  pro- 
YQIBG.  "And  aent  hia  aon  to  be  the 
popitiation  for  our  aina."  Qod  ia 
m  represented  aa  an  active,  and 
>iot  M  a  paaaive  party  in  the  work. 
"  He  lenda."  Here  God  ia  giving, 
ttd  not  receivuig.  He  helpa  to 
Bttke  the  propitiation,  and  doca 
*i*  come  to  receive  that  which 
VH  made  by  another.  The  atone- 
SMatppropitiation  ia  thua  repre- 
■>w  aa  being  made  by  Him,  and 
Botybr  Him.  God  ia  a  giver,  and 
Bflt  a  receiver. 

Thn  ia  the  mj  in  which  Hia 
P*rt  ia  the  work  u  alwmya  repre- 
•nted  in  the  New  Teatament. 
^  Saviour  apeakM  of  Hia  dying 
nr  othen^  m  being  what  Qod  doea 
'W  othei%  and  not  aa  what  othcra 
jo  far  Him.  •*  Qod  g»v»  hhr  only  , 
^NAb  Sao,'*   J^utl  iooy  npre-  / 


Rcnta  the  matter  in  the  aame  way 
in  that  remarkable  paaaage  wliich 
Iiaa  been  regarded  aa  the  very 
baais  of  the  heathen  idea  of  ^• 
peaaing. — Rom.  iiL  25.  "Whom 
God  hath  aet  forth  to  be  a  propi- 
pitiation."  Here  God  "  aeta  forth  " 
— irpoeOero  —  places  before  the 
world  —  provides  a  propitiation  ; 
but  to  speak  of  any  being  propi- 
tiating or  appeasing  Himself,  or 
taking  an  active  part,  or  any  part, 
in  the  work  of  self-appeaaing  would 
be  absurd.  Thus  John  provea 
that  the  propitiation  of  which  he 
speaks  was  not  an  appeasing  of 
God  by  another,  but  something 
which  God  did  to  reconcile  the 
world  to  Himself. 

II.    The  fropitiation  spoken 
OF  BY  John  is  a  proof  of  God's 

LOVE  AND  NOT  ITS  CAUSE  OR  JUSTI- 
FICATION. '*  Herein  is  love,  not 
that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he 
loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son,"  &c. 
These  words  are  very  clear  and 
definite.  Great  stress  is  laid  on 
the  love  of  God  aa  distinguished 
from  the  love  of  man,  and  the  love 
of  God  is  said  to  be  shown  in  the 
fact  that  He  aent  His  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation,  in  the  part  which  He 
took  in  providing  tne  atonement. 
But  if  the  atonement  waa  made 
for  God,  to  appease  or  satisfy  Him, 
it  could  not  show  His  love,  what- 
ever else  it  showed.  It  might  be 
regarded  aa  proving,  perhaps,  Hia 
justice  or  His  strictness  in  de- 
manding, but  certainly,  in  no  sense. 
His  love  in  giving.  If  a  man  wrongs 
me  by  any  act,  and  I  demand 
aatisfaction  for  the  wrong,  that  can 
never  be  aaid  to  bo  a  proof  of  my 
loffe  to  my  offender,  whatever  clae 
it  may  be  a  proof  of.  Now,  John 
regards  tiie  atonement  aa  proving 
God'alove,  and  not  aa  satiafying 
Hia  juatioe.  "Herein  ia  love!^ 
John  a  notion  of  the  propitiation 
did  not  therefore  involve  the  idea 
of  appeasing  God  according  to  \K« 
heaUien  And  puritanic  do&mUoa* 
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IIL     Qod'b"  OOWDUCT  IN    PROV- 

ura  HiB  LOVE  by  FSOviDiNa  an 

ATONEMENT  OB  FBOHTIATION  FUB- 
NIBHS8  A  MODEL  FOB  OUR  DOTA- 
TION. "If  Qod  BO  loyed  vm  we 
ought  also  to  love  one  another." 
John  seems  to  see  nothing  in  the 
atonement  but  the  love  of  Gk)d — & 
love,  to  imitate  -which  he  ahows  to 
be  Uie  duty  of  Christians.  If  the 
object  of  the  atonement  was  to 
appease  or  satisfy^  Qod,  the  lesson 
naturally  would  be  that  Christians 
should  seek  their  own  appeasement 
and  satisfaction.  This  is  evidently 
not  a  Christian  duty  but  the 
reverse.  Self-denial  is  the  leading 
virtue  of  the  Christian  faith.  Self- 
denial  is  the  first  lesson  we  have 
to  learn.  ''If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,**  said  our  Sa- 
viour, 'Met  him  deny  himself.'* 
Self-sacrifice  is  the  moist  powerful 
proof  which  any  man  can  give  of 
the  genuineness  of  his  affection. 
John  sees  in  the  propitiation  of 
the  text  the  self-aenial  or  self- 
sacrifice  of  Gk>d,  and  adduces  this, 
SB  an  inducement  to  our  self- 
abnegation,  and  as  illustrating  the 
best  method  of  its  manifestation. 

Thus  we  find  that  John's  idea 
of  the  atonement  had  nothing  in 
it  corresponding  to  the  heathen 


idea  of  satisfaction  or  appe 
He  did  not  regard  it  as  ac 
done /or  Qod,  but  by  Qod 
man — to* reconcile  man 
and  not  Qod  to  man — ^to  ^ 
love  to  Qod  in  man,  an< 
incline  or  justify  Qod  h 
man.  Its  object  was  to 
the  enmity  of  the  hums 
bv  showing  the  diainterc 
of  Qod's  love. 

The  Gk>spel  is  thus  sho' 
a  Btream  of  love.  Love 
the  work — love  conquers  i 

**  Oh  I  unexampled  love 

Ohl  all-redeeminff  £ 

How  swiftly  didst  t&o 

To  save  a  fallen  rac< 

What  shall  I  do  to  make  it  ki 

What  Thon  for  all  mankind  ha 

Qalil 

Queries  to  he  Aruwen 

1. — ^Will  you  kindly  in 

who  those  four  and  tweni 

mentioned  in  Rev.  xix.  4 

what  they  represent  1 — J. 

2.— What  authority  is  t 

saying  that  the  wine  whic 

made  at  the  marriage  in  C 

not  red  ?    Can  your  reade: 

any  light  upon  the  subjei 

color,  and  was  it  f  ermentec 

J. 


[We  hold  it  to  be  the  daty  of  an  Editor  either  to  give  an  early  noti* 
books  sent  to  him  for  renuuk,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  Pnblisl 
unjust  to  praise  worthless  books ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.] 


THE    REVIEWER'S    CANON. 
In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end, 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


The  Impebial  DicmoNABY.  Edited  by  Rsv.  Patbick  VAmoAn 

London :  Bladde  &  Son. 
This  dictionaiy  is  historical,  geogrsphical,  biographical,  and  jdoc 
it  includes  the  natural  history,  antiquitieB,  manners,  oustoms,  x 
ritm  Mad  oenmoidm,  mentioiied  in  Um  BonpVraxtia;  it  also  \ 
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anxmi  oi  the  tevenl  booki  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamenty  and  it  ie 
•riehed  by  no  Urn  than  700  illustrationa.  There  are,  also,  maps  and 
phoi  senring  to  illustrate  the  topography  of  special  localities.  Suoh  a 
waA  m  tUs  is  most  valuable ;  much  has  been  done  lately  to  establish 
tkiMtheotio  text  of  Scripture,  and  much  has  been  disoovered  to  throw 
Ifht  apoD  many  dark  psssages  of  the  Divine  Word.  Many  difficulties 
ad  objections  have  idso  been  raised  by  modem  rationalism  against 
MrtttD  parts  of  Scripture  very  recently ;  this  work,  in  a  compendioui^ 
mOablfl^  and,  at  the  same  time,  scholarly  way,  presents  the  reader  with 
aodsn  scholarship,  and  the  solution  of  such  modem  difficulties. 
Ibe  articles  bear  the  initiabi,  and  are  the  productions  of  the  best 
iNblicftL  scholars.  The  names  of  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Litton,  'SLA., 
lUip  H.  Gosse,  G.  T.  Mayo,  M.A.,  Joseph  Bonomi,  with  many 
<iti)en  of  equal  distinction  in  their  various  departments,  are  a  suffi- 
cunt  guarantee  for  the  correctness  and  ability  of  the  work.  Then^ 
« to  the  editor,  but  few  men  in  England  could  be  found  equal  in  oom- 
pcteaeyto  Dr.  Fairbsim  to  superintend  such  a  responsible  literary 
vdertaking.  He  has  given  to  it  more  than  his  supervision — a  large 
Bonber  of  the  articles  are,  we  observe,  from  his  practised  pen.  On  the 
«^  we  know  of  no  work  that  we  can  more  strongly  recommend  than 
^  it  is  equal  to  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  excelled  by  none. 


ACoUUDrTABT,  OR   EXPOSITION,   UPON   THE   PbOPHETB   ObaDIAH    AIID 

Habakkck.    By  Edward  Marburt.    Edinbuigh :  James  NichoL 

lb  author  of  this  work  lived  upwards  of  two  centuries  sgo,  he  was  a 
hatm,  in  doctrine^  but  a  Royalist  in  sentiment  and  allegiance,  like 
^ShosMs  AdaoDS,  Anthony  Farindom,  Nehemiah  Rogersy  Edward 
^fA»,  Richard  Madsn,  and  glorious  <M  Thomas  Fuller.  Beside  tha 
^Commentaries  contained  in  this  book  he  wrote  an  elegiac  poem  on 
^  death  of  Bishop  Cosen.  Judging  from  these  two  Commentaries^ 
^viB  veiy  fsmiliar  with  tha  fathers,  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  the 
^Waun,  and  the  philosophers  and  poets  of  antiquity.  '*  I^"  sayi 
^tainted  biognqther,  ''we  compare  Marbury  with  Bishop  Pellaa  on 
^teih,  ha  has  far  more  substance;  if  with  Reynolds,  more  sprightli* 
**■;  if  with  John  Ellis,  mora  grace.  In  his  Habakkuk  ha  stands 
^bntalone^  in  so  far  aa  English  Commentazy  is  oonoamad;  it  exoek 
^ish,  being  thoroughly  axpoaitoiy,  suggestive,  savory,  sparkling  aa 
tti  dsv  on  tha  giaaa  with  humorous  and  vefreshing  thoughts,  and 
yilntiig  lika  a  living  human  heart,  rather  than  a  printed  volume^ 
^  holy  paasion  and  fervor."  These  Commentaiiea  have  beoi  exoaadr 
^^nrs^  and  fetched  moat  exorbitant  prices,  here  they  are  presented 
tenb ona  fc««M»««-»*  Tohmie  at  a  price  that  brings  it^thin  tha  reaeh 
«f  dmost  tha  pooiaat  Wa  present  the  dadiottiim  of  hkiroik  on 
HafaikkBkiw  a  muAm^.^''To  tbe  MigbM  Beiannd  Bklihflr  inOoA, 
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Dr.  Henry  Ejng,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chicliester :  To  the  much-honorei 
Sir  Richard  Hubbard,  of  Langley,  in  the  county  of  Middleaex,  Knight 
John  Dutton,  of  Sherboume,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  Esq.,  togetha 
with  their  worthy  consorts,  three  gracious  sisters,  and  branches  of  tka 
noble  family  of  Dr.  King,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London ;  and  to  th 
religious  and  virtuous  gentlewoman,  Mrs.  Mary  King,  the  late  wife  o 
Dr.  John  King :  £d¥rard  Marbury,  their  poor  kinsman  and  servant,  doQi 
by  many  relations  and  engagements  being  thereimto  obliged,  togethe 
with  his  best  wishes,  humbly  present,  devote,  and  dedicate  this^  hi 
Commentary,  presxmiing  upon  their  favorable  acceptance  and  proteekia 
thereof  

God's  Week  op  Work.     By  Evan   Lewis,  B.A.,  F.RG.S.,  F.Ei 

Iiondon :  F.  Pitman. 
This  work  is  an  examination  of  the  Mosiao  six  days,  in  relation  t 
natural  and  physical  science;  together  with  an  exposition  of  GenesiB 
and  ii.  1 — 4.  and  a  new  translation.  The  substance  of  this  work  n 
are  informed  was  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  to  the  Sunds 
School  Union  at  Blackburn ;  when  an  earnest  request  was  made  for  ii 
publication.  The  request  did  honor  to  the  intelligence  of  the  audienc 
for  almost  every  sentence  of  the  lecture  is  fraught  with  instruction,  an 
provokes  inquiry.  The  author  after  many  striking  preliminary  remari 
of  a  scholarly  and  scientific  character,  and  analysing  the  Mosaic  narratii 
of  the  Creation,  passes  imder  a  rapid  review  the  various  theories  f< 
reconciling  the  account  of  the  Creation  with  modem  scientific  diacoveric 
He  examines  each  of  the  five  theories,  awards  to  each  its  merits  ai 
points  out  its  deficendes.  The  fifth  theory,  which  he  adopts,  is—"  Hi 
the  narrative  in  GenesiB  does  not  refer  to  the  creation  of  the  imiver 
at  all,  but  refers  exclusively  to  the  origin  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  t] 
formation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  together  with  some  of  the  domestic  aninu 
and  some  plants  specially  required  for  their  sustenance:  the  d^ 
signifying,  in  the  first  instance,  the  illumination  of  pictures  seen  1 
Adam  in  a  dream,  but  meaning  in  nature,  shorty  but  indefinite  periodi 
Would  our  space  permit,  we  would  give  the  alignments  by  which  tl 
author  supports  this  theory.  Many  will  laugh  at  the  theory,  b 
few  will  be  able  to  answer  the  arguments.  On  the  whole,  this  is 
most  remarkable  little  book.  We  never  remember  holding  in  o 
hand  a  volume  so  small  containing  so  much  scholarly  and  sdenti 
researoh,  profound  thinking,  and  cogent  argumentation.  A  man  wi 
oould  write  such  a  book  as  this  should  be  appointed  as  the  teach 
of  teachen.  

Tbm  Twoiold  Pubfou  or  CBSiiTiov.     By  Bbv.  Robbbt  Tatlo 

London:  William Madntoah. 
SJKMMM  an  WMXj  good  tiungi  in  ihii  'voVixaibi  ntfil  ^lofc  «ui  ttoooi 
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expressed.  Tho  author  touches  nearly  all  things  in  the  universe,  and 
things  out  of  the  universe,  too— such  as  space,  time,  eternity.  He 
regards  the  creation  of  our  globe  as  intended  for  two  purposes — "  the 
one  which  might  not  be,"  to  use  his  own  language,  "  the  first  in  con- 
ception, was,  that  it  should  be  a  platform  whereupon  man  should  be 
created  a  rational,  responsible,  and,  henceforth,  an  eternally-existing 
being,  in  whom  his  Creator  should  delight.  The  other,  that  the  intelli- 
gent principle  in  man,  called  his  soul,  should  be  as  a  battle-field  wherein 
the  author  of  evil,  existing  before  man's  creation,  should  be  allowed  to 
exert  all  his  malignant  powers  to  the  exhaustion  of  his  subtleties,  to 
the  eod,  that  he  should  be  convinced  that  his  rebellion,  with  all  his 
pride  of  self-importance  and  intelligence,  in  of  no  avail  against  Almighty 
power  and  Infinite  wisdom.  And  that  he  should  finally  be  compelled  to 
confess  before  all  created  intelligences,  that  the  Universal  Creator  is 
just  and  righteous  in  dooming  him  and  all  his  adherents  to  the  eternal 
torment  of  humbled  pride,  mortifying  vexation,  and  unavailing  remorse 
and  despair."  For  our  own  part  we  are  not  by  any  means  disposed  to 
look  upon  this  beautiful  earth  as  created  for  a  mere  battle-ground  for 
the  evil  and  the  good,  in  order  that  the  arch-fiend  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exhaust  his  malignant  powers.  The  book,  however,  is  worthy 
o£  being  read.  

The  Gospel  Trkasubt  :  an  Expository  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists. 

Compiled   by  Bobebt  Mikpbiss.      Second  Edition.      London: 

Elliot  Stock. 
The  text  of  this  work  is  given  in  the  authorised  version,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  "Gressweirs  Harmonica  Evangelica."  It  contains  analytical 
introductions,  Scripture  illustrations,  notes  selected  from  the  most 
ayprufed  oonunentatois,  practical  reflections,  geographical  notices,  and 
oopions  addenda  and  indices.  It  has,  also»  700  graduated  charts, 
geographically  and  chronologically  localising  every  event  in  the  Gospel 
histoiy  of  our  Lord's  life  and  ministry.  The  labor  bestowed  upon  this 
woric  is  immense ;  a  man  to  have  done  it  in  a  whole  lifetime  must  have 
been  indefatigable.  He  must  have  been  a  genius  to  have  invented  it^  a 
pldloBopher  to  have  arranged  it^  and  an  enthusiast  to  have  carried  it 
out.  But  to  say  that  the  labor  involved  in  it  has  been  immense, 
is  not  of  itself  a  reoommendation ;  many  stupendous  worlu  are 
eompuatiTelj  worthless.  This  work  is  invaluable  to  everyone  who 
would  haw  an  intelligent  view  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  our  Lord. 
Ko  teadiflr  in  a  Sunday  School  should  be  without  it.  Eveiy  British  and 
■******— 1  aoihoolmaater  should  have  it ;  ministers  of  the  Gospel  cannot 
hftvs  a  Mter  book  by  their  side  when  examining  any  passage  in  the 
^TJiygraphy  of  Jems  of  Namrath.  We  heartily  reconmiend  it  as  one  of 
tho  bMfe  hfllpE  to  Christian  study  whioh  this  or  any  other  age  has 
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The  Banlsukd  Count  ;  or,  the  Life  of  Nicholas  Louis  Zinzend^^*" 
From  the  French  of  M.  Bovet  By  Rev.  John  Gill.  Londo** 
Niflbet  k  Co. 
ZiKZSNDOBF  was  ono  of  the  most  promment  figures  in  the  religicy'^'' 
worid  during  the  greater  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  is  spedftXl} 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  Morayian  Society  and  its  heroic  misno^** 
His  life,  even  apart  from  its  spiritual  teachings,  forms  a  stoiy  ^ 
enchaining  interest^  owing  to  bis  extensive  travels,  and  his  lesU^^ 
world-wide  activity;  while  it  affords  the  reader  an  insight  into  tl** 
arcana  of  most  of  the  evangelical  churches  of  the  time.  And  it  canix^ 
fail  to  do  good  if  it  were  only  in  shewing  the  modem  sectarian  worl^  * 
noble  specimen  of  real  Christian  catholicity.  Mr.  Gill  deserves  thao)^ 
for  bringing  this  work  under  the  notice  of  the  English  public,  and,  al^^^ 
for  the  able  way  he  has  fulfilled  his  task.  It  is  not  a  stiff  translati^^' 
Fhilly  compassing  and  realizing  the  ideas  of  the  original,  he  has  throiT'^ 
them  into  vigorous  and  elegant  English.  We  heartily^recommend  the  worS^ 

SKBico!rs  Ain>    Expositions.     By  th«  late  JoHif  Robebtsov,  DJ>'i 
Glasgow.    With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Reiv.  J.  G.  Touvc^^ 
Nonifaith.    London :  Alexander  Strahan. 
This  volume  contains  the  memoir  and  discourses  of  an  ezoeUent  an^ 
learned  man.    These  sermons  do  not  display  any  great  genius  of  orig^' 
nality,  reach  of  thought^  or  eloquence  of  expression;  they  are,  notwith.'' 
standing,  highly  instructive.    We  are  informed  that  they  have  been 
printed  exactly  as  they  were  left  by  their  author,  with  the  exception  q£ 
a  few  inconsiderable  verbal  changes.    None  of  them  were  written  wxth 
a  view  to  publication,  and  they  were  never  revised  or  altered  in  uajm^ 
after  having  been  preached  by  the  author.    They  will  be  read,  of  ooone^ 
with  special  interest  by  his  bereft  congregations^  and  may  be  read  with 
interest  by  alL  

Tri  Wobks  or  Thomas  Goodwiv,  D.D.     With   General  Preface  by 

JoHir  C.   MiLLAB,   D.D.;   and  Memoir  by  Bobebt  Hallbt^  DJ). 

Vol.  XL    Edinbui^h  :  James  KichoL 

Hbbe  is  the  eleventh  large  volume  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Goodwin. 

Sorely  a  blessed  age  for  thought  must  that  have  been  in  which  he  lived. 

The  subject  of  this  volume  is  the  constitution,   right   order,  and 

gorermnent  of  the  ohurdieB  of  Christ,  Ac.    Without  by  any  meiai 

pledging  ourselves  to  some  of  his  ecdesiastical  views,  we  are  bound  to 

nj  that  those  views  he  lias  rery  seripturally  and  ably  advocated  in  his 

volnme.    Those  congregational  orators  who  seise  every  oppoituaifej  to 

dilate  on  **  &mr  prineipUi,"  could  scarcely  go  to  a  better  msgarina  lor 

mon  effcotive  srmowy  than  this.    Almost  everything  that  can  be  aid 

aa  their  adeiB  ban,    Wc  hstrtily  roooomuod  it  to  the  Conf omiife  « 

mil  MM  the  Noaoonfora^t 
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Man's  Spiritual  Cry,   and    Christ's 
Sufficient  Response. 


"Philip  aaith  unto  him,  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth 
u-  Jesiu  Baith  unto  him.  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet 
Wthou  not  known  me,  Philip  1  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
father;  and  how  sayest  thou  then,  Shew  us  the  Father  1  Believest 
^  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  ?  the  words 
^  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of  myself  :  but  the  Father  that 
dwieUeth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works.  Believd  me  that  I  am  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  me :  or  else  beUeve  me  for  the  very  works' 
■U''-John  «▼.  8—11. 


^HEIIE  is  not  much  recorded  of  this  Philip  in  the 
Holy  Word.  There  are  a  few  little  incidents 
which  throw  some  light  upon  his  character,  and 
give  us  the  impression  that  he  was  a  doubting, 
inBaolate,  diffident  man.  He  was  of  the  city  of  Andrew  and 
Peter,  and  was  at  first  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
kiid  the  testimony  which  John  had  given  concerning  the 
■eiriah.  He  was  called  to  ''  follow  "  Christ  the  day  after  the 
cdl  of  Andrew  and  Peter,  and  was  the  fourth  who  attached 
Unvelf  to  Jesus  as  His  disciple,  and  left  all  and  followed 
Bim.  The  first  act  recorded  of  him  is  one  of  interest  and 
instmction.  He  brought  Nathanael,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
liMoine  an  apostle  under  the  name  of  Bartholomew,  to  Jesus. 
LtNathanaors  ease  he  had  a  prejudice  to  contend  with  whkk 
he  oftrauB^  in  an  exemplary  manner.      '*  Philip  finde^ 
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Nathanael,  and  saith  unto  him,  We  have  found  him,  of  whozn 
Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  Jesus   af 
Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph.    And  Nathanael  said  unto  him. 
Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  1    Philip 
saith  unto  him,  Come  and  see.     Jesus  saw  Nathanael  coming 
to  him,  and  saith  of  him.  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  n 
no  guile."  (John  L  44 — 47.)  *'Can  there  any  good  thing  come  cud 
of  Nazareth  ?  "     This  was  the  prej  udice  of  Nathanael,  a  preju- 
dice which  disinclined  him  to  become  a  disciple  of  JesuB. 
How  did  Philip  meet  and  master  this  ?    Not  by  denounciiig 
its  absurdity,  nor  by  any  reasoning  against  it     All  he  said 
was,  "  Come  and  see"     " Noble  remedy,  this,"  says  Beng^lt 
"  against  pre-conceived  opinions."      Would  it  not  have  \)&& 
well  for  Christianity  if  its  opponents  had  ever  been  met     ^ 
this  way  ?    A  respectful  request  to  the  sceptic  to  exami^ 
the  question  for  himself,  is  far  more  likely  to  silence  t^^ 
reasonings,  and  to  win  him  to  yoiu:  convictions,  than  t^ 
most  powerful  argumentation  in  favor  of  its  truth.     Thera  ^ 
a  wonderful  force  in  this  ''  Come  and  see,"  when  addiuflfl^ 
to  an  opponent     (1)  You  conciliate  him  by  indicating  jo^ 
faith  in  his  capacity  to  examina     He  will  be  pleased  to  &d 
that  you  regard  him  as  having  intellectual  eyes  of  his  owo* 
(2)  You  impress  him  with  the  fact  that  you  have  the  utmoit 
fiiith  in  the  truth  of  your  creed,  and  that  your  intereit  in 
the  question  is  simply  that  of  truth.     It  implies  that  yea 
are  prepared  to  leave  the  issue  to  rest  upon  his    own 
investigation. 

The  next  incident  which  we  find  recorded  of  Philip  is  in 
connection  with  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand. 
(John  vi.  1 — 7.)  Wo  find  that  Christ  on  that  occasion 
singled  Philip  out  from  the  rest  and  put  this  question  to 
him,  "Whence  shall  we  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat  t" 
This  question,  we  are  told,  Christ  put  to  prove  him,  to  tiy 
his  fiedth.  Here  were  five  thousand  men  assembled  on  the 
mountain,  weary  and  wanting  food.  The  question  of  our 
Lord  was  a  perplexing  one.  Philip's  answer  was,  "  Two 
hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  that 
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traj  one  of  them  may  take  a  little."  His  answer  indicated 
tliat  he  entertained  no  idea  that  Christ's  miraculous  agency 
Toold  meet  the  case. 

The  next  account  we  have  of  him  is  in  John  xii.  22,  23. 
Certain  Greeks  came  to  Philip  wishing  to  be  introduced  to 
Oanst,  saying,  *'  Sir,  We  would  see  Jesus/'  Philip  does  not 
tike  the  responaibility  of  the  introduction  upon  himself,  but 
gets  Andrew  to  assist  him ;  so  *'  Andrew  and  Philip  tell 
Jem" 

The  only  other  mention  of  him  is  in  the  text ;  and  the 
qoeition  which  he  here  puts  to  Christ,  and  the  answer  given, 
constitute  one  of  the  most  precious  sections  in  the  revelation 
of  mercy. 
Tlie  verses  lead  us  to  consider  two  things — 

L  The  spiritual  cry  of  humanity.  We  may  take 
Philip  here  as  representing  aU  men  in  their  deepest  spiritual 
experience ;  for  what,  in  truth,  is  the  cry  of  the  world,  but  the 
Qy  of  spiritual  orphans  after  a  lost  Father.  This  is  the  spiing 
ttd  ^irit  of  all  its  cries,  the  wail  of  the  world's  heart.  It 
9N8  forth  from  different  lands  and  in  different  languages,  but 
the  meaning  is  the  same.  The  soul  has  lost  its  Great  Father-— 
4eepLy  feels  its  loss,  and  cries  after  Hun,  "  Oh,  that  I  knew 
vhsre  I  might  find  him."     This  cry  implies-^ 

Fust :  Anunderlyingheliefin  the  exUUnce  of  a  Great  FaUiei\ 
The  ci7Bhow»--T(l)  There  is  no  ot^Mm  in  the  human  heart.  It 
is  taly  found  in  man  as  the  phantom  of  the  brain,  springing 
from  the  wishes  of  a  depraved  heart.  It  is  the  passing  dream 
of  Iii8t&  Low  as  the  soul  has  sunk,  dark  as  has  been  the 
<tao^ece  around  it»  great  aa  have  been  the  convulsions  it 
ku  eipesrienced,  it  has  never  shaken  off  its  fiuth  in  a  God* 
Bw  benighted  heathen  seek  after  God  if  haply  they  might 
fadHim.  The  idea  of  a  God  lies  at  the  root  of  all  ideas.  It 
V  the  axle  on  which  the  wheels  of  reason  turn.  The 
My  sliowsH-(S)  There  is  no  pcadheim^  in  the  human 
kivt  Men,  too  regardless  of  the  CetotB  of  nature  and 
the  mtattuma  of  tiieir  aovb,  may  go  forth   into   «vmAl 
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speculations  as  will  inyolve  the  negation  of  a  Divi 
personality ;  but  the  heart  still  holds  on  its  faith 
the  existence  of  a  God  as  distinct  from  the  uniyerse, 
the  mechanic  from  the  machinery,  the  architect  fix)m  t 
building,  the  author  from  his  works  :  the  Father  haying  p 
sonal  attributes,  with  affection  and  reciprocity.  The  cry  sho 
— (3)  There  is  no  molochum  in  the  human  heart.  There  c 
theologies  that  represent  God  as  cruel  and  malignant,  bumL 
with  an  anger  that  can  only  be  appeased  by  torture  a: 
anguish — the  Draco  of  the  uniyerse.  Such  yiews  of  Gc 
alas !  haye  been  propounded,  and  still  are,  in  the  name 
Christianity  ;  but  the  heart  of  humanity  will  not  belieye 
such  representations,  and  hence  the  masses  stand  aloof  ev 
from  popular  Christianity.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  man  is  t 
feeling  that  the  God  of  the  uniyerse  is  the  Father  of  the  so' 
You  cannot  reason  that  out  of  the  heart.  It  clings  to 
It  is  the  last  hope  of  the  greatest  sinner  on  his  deathbed,  ai 
the  greatest  criminal  on  the  gallows.  The  heart  turns  to  tl 
idea  as  the  opening  flower  to  the  sim.  This  cry  implies — 
Secondly  :  The  underlying  belief  that  the  manifesUUion 
that  Father  will  mffice  the  soul.  "  It  sufficeth  us."  Until  1 
comes  as  the  Father  there  will  always  be  an  aching  yoi 
but  let  Him  come  in  all  His  fatherly  tenderness  and  loye  ai 
it  will  "suffice."  It  will  suffice  for  the  intellect.  It  will  sol 
those  problems  with  which  our  reason  wrestles  in  yain,  whc 
crushing  weight  philosophy  augments.  It  wiU  suffice  for  t 
affections.  It  will  draw  out,  purify,  harmonize,  and  central] 
all  the  sympathies  of  our  nature.  The  poor  prodigal  so 
will  find  its  all  in  the  warm  caresses  of  its  Father.  Nothi 
but  this  can  mgice.  The  light  of  a  thousand  stars  will  o 
suffice  to  bring  out  to  perfection,  and  beautify  the  germs 
life  Heayen  has  embedded  in  this  earth :  nothing  but  t 
sun  wiU  suffice  for  thia  It  is  eyen  so  with  the  soul.  Nothi 
but  the  presence  of  the  Father  will  suffice.  And  this  wi 
As  the  genial  sun  of  May  sets  the  choristers  of  the  groye 
nuiBic,  the  presence  of  the  Father  will  not  only  hush  all  t 
crim  of  the  child,  but  flood  the  heart  with  filial  natures. 
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II.  The  suFFiaEXT  response  of  Christ.  "He  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  Christ  is  the  manifes- 
tatiou  of  the  Father.  He  was  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh/' 
"  the  brightness  of  His  Father's  glory."  "  In  him  dwelleth  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  There  was  the  Father's 
power  in  His  miracles,  the  Father's  wisdom  in  His  teaohiDg, 
the  Father's  love  in  His  spirit.  In  Christ,  the  Father  of 
man  appears  to  man  in  man's  nature. 

First :  This  was  amply  attested.  "  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you  I  speak  not  of  myself:  but  the  Father  that 
dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  work&"  Who  but  the  Father 
could  perform  those  works  that  He  accomplished?  Who 
but  the  Father  could  have  uttered  those  wonderful  words 
which  He  spake  1     The  Father  was  in  that  life. 

Secondly  :  This  was  practicaXly  ignored.  The  appeal  of 
Christ  to  Philip  implies — (1)  A  criminal  neglect  of  means. 
"  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you."  *'  I  have  been  three 
years  with  you.  This  is  a  long  time  to  have  enjoyed  my 
presence,  a  time  abundantly  sufficient  to  have  convinced 
thee  that  in  me  is  the  Father :  that  I  am  the  medium  of 
His  power,  the  organ  of  His  love,  and  the  revealer  of  His 
thoughts.  After  three  years'  intercourse  with  mo,  Philip, 
thou  dost  not  know  me,  though  I  have  been  unceasing  in  the 
revelations  of  Divinity.  I  have  wrought  numerous  works 
before  thee  which  none  but  God  could  do ;  I  have  uttered 
thoughts  that  no  finite  mind  could  have  originated,  that  bear 
on  them  the  impress  of  Divinity;  and  yet  hast  thou  not 
known  me  1  Shame  on  the  obscureness  of  thy  perceptions, 
on  the  dulness  of  thy  heart !  "  To  how  many  may  these 
irords  apply  I  To  how  many  may  He  say.  How  long  time 
have  I  been  with  youl  With  some  He  has  been  bj  His  Word 
and  mmistiy  many  years^  and  yet  they  know  Him  not  They 
cannot  say,  as  Thomas  said,  '^  My  Lord  and  my  God."  This 
appeal  of  Christ  implie8--(2)  The  finality  of  revelation. 
*^  How  sayett  thou  then.  Shew  us  the  Father  % "  There  is  no 
other  lerelation  of  the  Father  to  come.  '*  No  man  hath 
God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in 
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the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  The  Fat] 
hath  appeared  in  nature,  and  is  in  nature  still,  but  the  wo 
sees  Him  not.  The  Father  has  come  in  me^  ^  bone  of  jt 
bone  and  flesh  of  jour  flesh/'  thmking  through  your  bn 
feeling  with  jour  heart,  and  speaking  in  your  language, 
that  He  may  come  within  your  experience.  There  is  no  oti 
revelation  to  be  made  of  Him.  This  is  the  finale.  K  } 
cannot  find  the  Father  in  Christ,  you  will  never  find  Hi 
He  is  not  to  be  found  abroad  by  you,  abroad  in  1 
immensities  of  the  universe.  He  is  not  to  be  found  in  1 
speculations  of  philosophy.  This  is  the  last  revelati 
"  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake 
time  past,"  &c. 

Christ,  then,  meets  the  cry  of  the  world.  "  Human 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  past  has  been  crying  out  lik< 
lost  child  in  the  night  for  its  Father.  A  thousand  effo 
were  made  to  bring  the  Father  to  it,  but  all  were  failures. 

Brethren!  the  great  want  of  your  nature  is  fellows 
with  the  Father.  Without  this,  whatever  else  you  have,  3 
will  be  the  creatures  of  a  terrible  destitution.  No  amouni 
worldly  wealth,  no  measure  of  social  influence,  no  degre< 
intellectual  culture  will  be  of  any  real  dr  lasting  service 
thee,  my  brother,  without  this.  Unless  thou  art  brouj 
back  to  the  home,  the  bosom,  the  embrace  of  thy  Fatl 
thou  wilt  be  of  all  orphans  the  most  wretched  for  ever  1 
ever. 

Hast  thou  seen  the  Father  ?  if  not,  why  ?  Jesus  has  b 
with  thee  as  truly  as  He  was  with  Philip.  He  has  been  is 
thee  in  the  institute  of  His  church,  in  the  disclosures  of . 
Crospel,  in  the  ministry  of  His  truth,  in  the  operations  of '. 
all-loving  Spirit ;  and  if  thou  hast  not  met  the  Father 
Him,  thy  condition  is  that  of  criminal  neglect,  and  thou  h 
nothing  more  to  expect.  Art  thou  a  preacher  ?  If  so,  d 
thou  preach  the  Fatherhood  of  God?  If  not,  let  sOenco  c 
thy  lips.    The  world  wants  the  Father. 
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Alile  ezpMltions  of  the  Am  or  the  Apostlcb,  dMcrlbing  tho  manners,  cnatomg, 
ttj  IdraliUn  liescrilied  by  the  ia^pircd  writers  ;  also  interpreting  their  words,  and 
kuaoniiing  their  fonnal  discrepancies,  are,  happily,  not  wanting  amongst  ns.  But 
tbtfttactlon  of  its  widest  truths  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  a  felt  desideratum. 
Toswne  attempt  at  the  work  wo  devote  these  pages.  We  grntofuUy  avail  ourselves 
"'iD  ettgetical  helps  within  our  reach  ;  but  to  occupy  our  limitc<l  apace  with  any 
^Itliened  archieolc^ical,  geographical,  or  philological  remarks,  would  be  to  miss 
^riim;  which  is  nc^t  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  process  of  the  study  ot  Scripture, 
^t  to  reveal  its  spiritual  results. 

Section  Thirtieth. — Acts  xv.  36 — 41. 

"And  some  day 4  after  Paul  said  unto  Barnabas,  Let  ub  go  again  and 
Tiflt  our  brethren  in  every  city  where  we  have  preached  the  word  of 
^t  Lord,  and  nee  how  they  do.  And  Barnabas  determined  to  take  with 
them  John,  whoae  surname  was  Mark.  But  Paul  thought  not  good  to 
^  him  with  them,  who  departed  from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and 
vent  not  with  them  to  the  work.  And  the  contention  was  so  sharp 
^veen  ihem,  tliat  they  departed  asunder  one  from  the  other :  and  so 
Bunabbis  took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus ;  and  Paul  chose  Silas,  and 
deputed,  being  recommended  by  the  brethren  unto  the  grace  of  God 
Aid  he  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming  the  brethren." — 
AehxT.Stf— 41. 

Subject  : — The  Quarrel  0/ Barnabas  and  Paul 

THESE  words  record  a  quarrel  between  two  of  the  best 
of  men,  and  most  eminent  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  ooQtention  seems  to  have  been  no  trifling  affair.  The 
temper  of  both  was  more  than  slightly  ruffled,  it  was 
tempestuous.  Two  great  souls  came  into  collision,  and  the 
fapiof  passion  were  broken  up.  "The  contention  was  so 
ilttip(rapo£vir/ioc)  between  them,  that  they  departed  asunder." 
Tk  word  used,  is  that  from  which  our  word  '<  paroxysm  " 
>  famd.  The  altercation  between  them  was  so  fierce  and 
^  that  the  tie  of  old  friendship  gave  way  for  a  timQ 
niAi^mpu9isdAvin  each  other.     The  fact  that  Exicli  a 
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scene  as  this  in  apostolic  life  is  recorded^  proves  to  me  the 
genuineness  of  these  men.  Had  it  been  their  object  to 
impose  upon  mankind,  such  a  scene  as  this,  instead  of  being 
set  forth  in  all  its  nakedness,  would  have  been  either  not 
mentioned  at  all  or,  if  mentioned,  it  would  have  appeared  in 
such  a  form  as  to  conceal  altogether  that  about  it  which  is 
morally  offensive.  Such  moral  infirmities  would  never  have 
appeared  in  the  history  of  these  men  if  they  had  been  im- 
postors; but  as  genuine  men  they  reveal  themselves  to  us  in  the 
costume  of  real  life  with  all  their  imperfections  about  them. 

This  apostolic  quarrel  illustrates  several  truths  that  require 
to  be  pressed  upon  our  attention. 

I.  That  probability  is  no  certain  guide  for  us  in 
JUDGING  THE  FUTURE.  To  the  members  of  the  church  at 
Antioch,  and,  indeed,  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
these  apostles,  nothing  would  have  appeared  more  improbable 
than  that  they  should  ever  quarrel,  and  especially  at  that 
crisis  in  their  history.  Who  were  these  apostles?  They 
were  both  good  men.  Love  to  Christ  and  souls  filled  and 
fired  their  natures.  More,  they  were  o^yW^Tzc^  They  had, 
it  would  seem,  been  schoolfellows  together  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel.  Barnabas  had  conferred  upon  Paul  some  years 
before  a  favor  sufficiently  great  to  have  bound  them  together 
in  amity  for  ever.  It  was  Barnabas  that  took  Paul  by  the 
hand  when  he  returned  a  convert  from  Damascus  to 
Jerusalem,  and  introduced  him  into  the  fellowship  of  those 
disciples  who  otherwise  would  have  recoiled  from  him  with 
horror  as  their  recent  persecutor.  They  had  been  feUUm- 
laborers  for  a  long  time.  They  had  taken  a  long,  trying,  and 
perilous  missionary  tour  from  Antioch  and  had  returned.  Thej 
had  stood  side  by  side  in  many  fierce  battles  with  the  heathen, 
groaned  together  under  many  a  wound,  and  won  together 
many  splendid  victories  for  Christ  They  had  recently 
returned  from  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem,  where  thej 
had  been  settling  a  great  ecclesiastical  dispute.  They  were 
apostles  too,  acting  under  the  mEpixatiOYi  «sid  diieotion  of 
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Christ  And  now  they  were  projecting  another  missionary 
tour  together.  ^*  Paul  said  unto  Barnabas^  Let  us  go  again 
and  rifiit  oiur  brethren  in  every  city  where  we  have  preached 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they  do."  Under  such 
circiuDstances,  I  ask,  could  anything  appear  more  improbable 
than  that  such  men  should  quarrel?  Yet  they  did. 
We  look  to  the  future,  and  say,  probably  such  an  event  will 
happen;  yet  how  often  the  future  falsifies  our  calculations  and 
disappoints  our  hopes.  We  do  not  know  what  convulsions 
inaj  occur  to-morrow  in  communities  the  most  compact, 
what  disruption  in  friendship  the  most  consolidated  by  time 
and  consecrated  by  love.  Science  may  give  correct  prophecies 
ooDceming  events  in  the  natural  universe.  It  can  tell  when 
the  tide  will  overflow  its  boundaries,  or  an  eclipse  take  place* 
or  another  comet  sweep  the  heavens ;  but  no  uninspired 
intelligence  can  predict  with  certainty  the  future  of  the 
■piritual  world.  Souls  are  free :  they  have  the  power  of 
idf-motion.  There  are  hidden  forces  and  passions  in  the 
human  soul  which  only  await  the  advent  of  certain  circum- 
itanoes  in  order  to  produce  revolutions  which  no  finite  mind 
coold  foretell. 

This  quarrel  illustrates  the  truth — 

II.  That  uttlb  things  are  often  more  trying  to  the 
ittPKB  thak  great.  These  men  for  years  had  been  in  the 
Qoit  trying  circumstances  together  both  on  sea  and  land. 
Hmj  had  contended  together  with  the  bigoted  Jew  and  the 
idolatioQB  Gentile.  They  had  just  returned  from  Jerusalem 
there  they  bad  engaged  in  a  most  exciting  debate,  involving 
■Bieresti  the  most  precious  and  questions  the  most  momentous, 
^  yet  we  have  no  record  of  the  slightest  ebullition  of 
teper  on  the  part  of  either.  They  seem  to  have  gone 
^boQgh  the  whole  of  those  great  things  with  the  most 
^BibvokflQ  equanimity  of  souL  But  now  the  mere  question 
at  to  whether  John  diould  accompany  them  in  the  projected 
^Wcn  or  not,  produces  great  irritation,  a  paroxytM  vol 
**dL   Banmhin  perbape,  wished  John  to  go  rather  on  tioA 
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ground  of  personal  feeling  than  of  general  good.  He  wm 
the  son  of  his  sister  (Ck)l.  iy.  10),  and  it  was  somewkc 
natural  to  desire  to  take  him  with  them  as  a  trayellin. 
companion.  The  affection  of  Barnabas  would  be  likely  't 
magnify  unduly  the  merits  of  his  nephew.  Paul,  on  €bi 
other  hand,  viewed  the  question  on  public  grounds,  anil 
estimated  John  by  his  aptitude  for  such  a  mission.  He  did 
not  forget  how  John  deserted  them  at  an  important  stage  in 
their  journey  before.  "  But  Paul  thought  not  good  to  take 
him  with  them,  who  departed  from  them  from  Pamphylia, 
and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work,"  Now,  as  to  whether 
they  should  take  John  with  them  or  not  seems  to  us  a  small 
matter,  very  small  compared  with  other  things  that  engaged 
their  united  attention,  and  yet  it  was  this  that  broke  the 
harmony  of  their  friendship.  It  is  often  so.  The  small 
things  of  lifp  have  generally  a  greater  power  to  try  the  tempei 
than  the  great  things.  Call  men  together  to  discuss  smafl 
questions,  and  they  will  quarrel ;  call  them  to  work  out  a 
great  object,  and  they  will  be  cordial  and  unanimous.  The 
best  way  to  promote  church  union  is  to  engage  in  great 
works.  It  is  the  little  things  that  annoy.  Flies  irritate  the 
noble  steed  more  than  the  roll  of  the  chariot  wheel. 
This  quarrel  iUustrates  the  truth — 

III.  That  Christianity  alix)ws  scope  for  discretionari 
ACTION.  These  apostles  took  upon  themselves  to  decide  ai 
to  whether  John  should  accompany  them  or  not  No  prinoiph 
was  involved  in  it — it  was  a  mere  question  of  expediency 
We  are  allowed  no  discretionaiy  action  either  as  to  mora 
principles  or  cardinal  truths.  We  are  bound  to  obey  th< 
moral  laws  of  Heaven :  we  disobey  at  our  peril.  We  are  aim 
bound  to  believe  in  the  cardinal  truths  of  the  Gospel :  wo( 
be  to  us  if  we  reject  them.  But  there  is  much  in  connectioE 
with  the  methods  of  extending  and  the  policy  of  establishing 
Christianity  that  is  left  entirely  with  our  judgment  Hena 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  discussion  at  Jerusalem  whid 
involyed  vital  truths^   was,  we  ax^  tDiomiksd,  ^md^t  the 
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Erection  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
(ihQit^'' said  James.  But  in  this  discussion  between  Barnabas 
vd  Paul  concerning  John,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
ipBcial  direction  of  the  Divine  Spirit  It  was  left  with  their 
on  judgment  to  determine.  Many  such  questions  are  left 
firsQch  treatment — such  questions  as  church  government^  &c. 
Icumot  forbear  introducing  here  a  few  passages  on  this 
nbject  from  the  discourse  of  a  distinguished  clergyman,  the 
Iter.  J.  H.  Smith,  M.A.,  whose  noble  catholicity  gives  force 
to  his  reasoning,  and  majesty  to  his  eloquence.  He  says  : — 
''The  controversy  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  indeed, 
following  as  it  does  so  immediately  the  account  of  the 
vmuumity  in  the  apostolic  council,  comes  the  more  strikingly 
upon  us,  and  sounds  like  an  emphatic  warning  in  our  ears 
not  to  confound  things  that  are  merely  circumstantial  or 
expedient  with  things  that  are  essential  to  the  truth ;  and  not 
therefore  to  look  for  unanimity  in  them,  or  in  any  miJior 
matten,  but  only  there,  where  we  are  divinely  authorized  to 
expect  it^  in  the  cordial  reception  of  those  great  doctrines 
vkich  are  essential  to  salvation ;  in  the  integrity  of  that 
£uth  which  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Now  we  must  be 
ponnittcd  to  say  that,  in  the  acknowledged  absence  of  any 
dear  and  express  Scripture  authority  upon  the  subject,  the 
manoer  in  which  Christianity  is  to  be  maintained  and 
propagated  in  the  world  falls,  evidently  and  incontestably, 
within  the  class  of  things  expedient.  All  questions  about 
eodenastical  polity,  church  order,  church  discipline,  church 
pnetice  and  so  on ;  about  all,  indeed,  that  is  merely  formal 
ttd  external,  inasmuch  as  they  involve  no  essential  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel,  but  relate  only  to  the  best  mode  of  extending 
itiinflnenoe  in  the  world,  are  evidently  questions  about 
n>tten  of  expediency.  Such  things  most  manifestly  are  not 
^  Gospel  itself;  nor  can  they,  by  any  subtlety  or  ingenuity, 
^  identified  with  it  Carnal  views  as  to  the  nature  of 
^^tU%  kingdom  upon  earth  may,  no  doubt,  lead  us  to 
^vfaond  them,  but  most  assuredly  they  form  no  part  of  the 
JMBMbi^  cf  oar  Saviour  or  of  the  apostles.     They  enter  \a 
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no  degree,  as  elements,  either  into  'repentance  tpwarda  Gk 
or  into  '  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  The  doctri 
of  'Christ,  and  Him  crucified,'  is  something  altpgetl 
distinct  from  these  things,  and  immeasureably  more  u 
portant  than  them  alL  What !  are  we  to  maintain  thai 
man  cannot  be  himibled  into  sorrow  for  his  sin  and  pez 
tently  embrace  the  salvation  of  the  Cross,  unless  1 
acknowledge  the  Divine  origin  of  diocesan  episcopacy  ^ 
that  he  may  not  surrender  himself  unreservedly  to  tl 
Saviour,  and  yet  insist  upon  his  right  to  read  the  Scriptur 
for  himself  and  freely  to  act  upon  his  own  convictions 
Divine  truth  ? — that  he  may  not  be  most  anxiously  obedie 
to  all  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet  feel  it  impoesi): 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  prescribed  ritual  of  our  church^ 
that  he  may  not  be  most  zealoiis  for  the  promotion 
Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth,  and  yet  at  the  same  tii 
entertain  such  views  of  the  spirituality  of  that  kingdom 
to  be  firmly  convinced  that  the  alliance  between  Church  a 
State  is  both  unscriptural  and  pernicious]  Who,  indec 
that  is  not  himself  the  slave  of  authority,  but  must  inmiei 
ately  see  that,  however  numeroiis  or  even  unreasonable 
man's  errors  upon  such  points,  they  in  no  degree  afiect  t 
state  of  his  heart  before  God,  or  interfere  with  his  faith 
a  Christian  ?  Or,  who  that  has  ever  seriously  examin 
these  things  for  himself;  who  that,  laying  aside  all  prejudi 
and  prepossession,  and  taking  the  Scriptures  and  t 
Scriptures  only  for  his  guide,  has  ever,  as  an  intelligent  a 
accountable  being,  investigated  them  with  the  impartial] 
and  the  earnestness  which  their  importance  demands,  b 
must  acknowledge  that  of  all  sufy'ects  in  the  toorld  these  a 
the  very  last  upon  which  any  man  of  candid  mind  won 
venture  to  dogmatize  ? " 

This  quarrel  illustrates  the  truth — 

IV.  That  the  best  of  men  abe  not  absoluts 
INFALLIBLE.  When  the  apostles  spoke  and  acted  under  t 
inspiration  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  Truth,  they  were  in&Ilib 
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But  they  did  not  always  thus  speak  and  act,  as  the  event  we 

ire  diBCOBsing  shows.      They  were  now  left  to  their  own 

jodgment^  and  infirmity  of  temper  is  the  result.     There 

tt  but  Ojm  perfect  example,  and  thank  God  there  is  One ;  and 

He  is  to  be  followed  through  evil  as  well  as  good  report. 

This  quarrel  illustrates  the  truth — 

V.   That  under  the  gracious  rule  op  Heaven,  evil 

V  KADK  BUB8ERVIBNT  TO  THE  PROGRESS  OF  GOOD.    Their  quarrel 

U  tbem  to  abandon  the  proposed  journey,  nothing  more.  The 

^purels  of  some  Christians  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  their 

pHneipIes.     "  And  so  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto 

Pypros ;  and  Paul  chose  Silas,  and  departed,  being  recom- 

^'"fXiM.  by  the  brethren  unto  the  grace  of  God.     And  he 

vent  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming  the  churches." 

T1u8  disruption  led  to  two  things.      (1)  An  increased  area 

^Qaef Illness.     Instead  of  one  district  for  both,  which  was 

^templated,  there  were  two,  one  for  each.      It  led  Paul 

'^  £arope.    (2)  An  increased  power  of  usefulness.    Instead 

^t^o  men,  Paul  and  Barnabas,  there  were  four.     Paul  took 

^^^  and  Barnabas  Mark;  and  thus,  we  believe,  greater 

9*^  resulted  than  would  have  been  accomplished  had  they 

'^'^^ained  united.    £vl1  must  ever  be  overruled  for  good. 

"  All  good  prooeedeth  from  Thee, 
Ab  •tmbeams  from  the  sun ; 
All  erils  fidl  before  Thee: 
Thy  will  through  all  is  done.*' 

This  quanel  illustrates  the  truth — 

TL  That  earnest  work  will  inevitably  reotify  our 
nifPBBB,  They  had  not  been  parted  long,  I  presume,  before 
9mj  partible  of  animosity  went  out.  The  first  Christian 
lArt  eztiiigiiiahed  every  spark.  We  find  Paul  referring 
Undlj  to  Mark  (CoL  iv.  10,  2  Tim.  iv.  1 1,  Philemon  24),  and 
abo  to  BanabM  (1  Cor.  iz.  6). 


(S^rms  ai  C^ougl^t. 


Subject  : — The  Biography  of  Nathanad :  a  Genum 
Truth-seeker. 

(No.  ni) 

"  Philip  findeth  Nathanael,  and  saith  unto  him.  We  have  found  luB^ 
of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  Jesus  of  Kaarath 
the  son  of  Joseph.  And  Nathanael  said  unto  him,  Can  there  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  Philip  saith  unto  him,  Come  and  tfi^ 
Jesus  saw  Nathanael  coming  to  him,  and  saith  of  him.  Behold  an  Uadr 
ite  indeed,  in  whom  b  no  guile  I  Nathanael  saith  unto  him,  Whnot 
knowest  thou  me  ?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Bafoie  tluifc 
Philip  called  thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the  figtree,  I  saw  iSb0L 
Nathanael  answered  and  saith  unto  him,  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  «l 
God;  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  Itei 
Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the  figtree,  beUevwi  tkoal 
thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than  these.  And  he  saith  unto  hJHb 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  opan,  aai 
the  angels  of  Qod  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man."— 
John  L  45 — 51. 

^nslssts  0f  ^malji  t^  S^tbtn  Ifttnbnb  anh  C<ttl|f. 

W£  have  but  very  little  information  conoenui^ 
NathanaeL  He  is  generally  supposed  to  be  tbo 
same  as  is  sometimes  called  Bartholomew.  The  fact  that  m 
the  first  three  gospels  Philip  and  Bartholomew  are  commonlf 
named  together  and  Nathanael  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and 
that  in  the  fourth  gospel  Philip  and  Nathanael  are  oombiiied 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  Bartholomew,  affords  sufficieiii 
ground  to  believe  the  two  names  are  the  designations  of  tlie 
same  person.  We  learn  that  he  was  a  native  cf 
Galilee  (John  xxi.  2),  that  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  apostiei^ 
that  he  was  one  of  those  to  whom  our  Lord  appeared  at  Am 
sea  of  Tiberias  after  the  resurrection  (John  zxL  2\  and  tiMit 
he  was  also  a  witness  of  the  ascension  and  retttmed  wilk 
He  other  apostles  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  L  13).    The 
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account  we  have  of  him  is  in  the  passage  we  have  read — ^the 
text  Here,  he  is  introduced  by  Philip  to  Christ,  who,  on 
seeiog  him,  said,  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no 
goile."  This  remarkable  eulogy  of  Christ  does  not,  I  pre- 
sume, mean  that  Nathanael  was  without  sin,  but  that  he 
na  pre-eminently  sincere  in  his  endeavors  to  ascertain 
tmth  and  do  right  He  was  not  guiltless  but  genuine. 
The  text  leads  us  to  look  at  him  as  a  truilirseeker. 

L  His  efforts  as  a  genuine  truth-seeker.  There  are 
tbee  things  here  worthy  of  our  attention. 

First:  He  Jtearkens  to  information  concerning  the  truUi, 
"Philip  findeth  Nathanael,  and  saith  unto  him.  We  have 
fonod  him,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did 
vrite,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph."  Philip  in  this 
hngoage  implies  the  opinion  that  Christ  was  the  grand 
theme  of  the  Old  Testament  writers.  So,  indeed,  we  are 
€T«rywhcre  taught  to  regard  Him.  The  ceremonies  of  the 
Voeaic  system  were  shadows  of  which  He  was  the  substance. 
The  predictions  of  the  prophets  were  but  sketches  of  a 
portndt  of  which  He  was  the  original  Christ  Himself  taught 
this  more  than  once,  and  especially  to  the  disciples  on  the 
ny  to  Emmaus  after  the  resurrection  ;  for  in  that  con- 
venation,  *' Beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he 
c^^^nnded  unto  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things  con- 
cen%  himselt"  Christ  is  the  soul  of  the  Bible.  He  that 
Uims  in  Christ  believes  in  the  Bible,  though  he  may  not 
be  ahk  to  believe  in  every  statement  contained  in  the  Book. 
Kathtnad  hearkened  to  this  wonderful  intelligence  concern- 
ing Chriit. 

Seooodly :  He  renounces  a  prefudice  against  the  truth.  '^  And 
Rathtaad  sud  unto  hun,  Can  there  any  good  thing  come 
OBtofNaareth  t "  Bethlehem  was  the  Messiah's  predicted 
knth-plaee.  Nanreth  had  no  mention  in  the  prophecies 
MBoenung  Him;  still,  Philip  said  Nazareth,  and  Nathanael 
Ut  that  if  He  ctme  from  Nazareth  He  oonld  not  be  the 
**CtaiHmeBi^good  itdng^"  Ac    The  iUL-iej^ute 
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of  Nazareth  was  proverbial  The  prejudice  that  no  g 
thing  could  come  out  of  Nazareth  started  at  first  the  op 
sition  to  the  truth  that  Philip  had  propounded.  This  pre 
dice  of  Nathanael,  like  most  prejudices,  has  but  a  p 
foundation.  It  implies  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  poi 
of  social  influence.  It  goes  on  the  assumption  that  if 
great  bulk  of  a  population  is  bad,  no  individuals  can 
good.  But  man,  endowed  as  he  is  with  the  power 
independent  thought  and  moral  action,  can  break  away  h 
any  social  circle,  take  a  path  for  himself,  and  make  a  cbarac 
of  his  own.  If  he  could  not  do  so,  he  would  not  be  responsil 
and  more,  he  has  done  so;  and  more  still,  he  is  mon 
bound  to  do  so.  Still,  this  prejudice  was  in  Nathans 
way,  and  this  prejudice  he  overcame. 

Thirdly :  He  prosecutes  an  inquiry  in  search  of  tr 
^'Philip  saith  unto  him.  Gome  and  sea  Jesus 
Nathanael,"  &c.  Philip  does  not  reason  with  him  concen 
the  groundlessness  of  his  prejudice,  but  merely  invites  1 
to  ''  come  and  see  "  for  himself.  Nathanael  takes  his  ad^ 
and  goes  with  him.  Jesus,  seeing  him  approaching,  ( 
forth  to  meet  him^  says  of  him,  ''Behold  an  Israc 
indeed."  In  pursuing  his  inquiry  he  is  influenced — (1) 
the  words  of  Philip, "  Come  and  see.*"  Such  a  common-se: 
straightforward,  manly  appeal  as  this  he  could  not  ea 
resist.  (2)  He  is  greeted  by  Christ.  ''  Behold  an  Israc 
mdeed."  (3)  He  is  struck  by  conviction.  "  Whence  kno^ 
thou  me  f "  He  felt  that  his  very  heart  had  been  read 
Him  who  had  proclaimed  him  to  be  without  guile — a  sint 
seeker  for  the  truth. 

U.      His   SUCCESS   AS   A   GENUINE    TBUTH-SEEKEB.       To 

questioD,  '^  Whence  knowest  thou  mel"  Jesus  repl 
''Before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thou  wast  under 
tg  ix0dp  I  saw  thee.''  These  words  made  him  at  once  : 
ttttftlw  had  fimnd  the  Messiah.  Nathanael  had  been  un 
» but  did  not  suppose  that  anyone  saw  him  th 
'  in  fhoie  pLaoea  at  this  ^^od  for  8tad< 
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to  meet  their  teachers  in  the  morning,  and  sit  and  study 

QDifcr  the  ahade  of  the  fig  tree.    Nathanael  had  been  there, 

]*rf»ap8  aJone,  studying  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah, 

vad'm  SL  guileless  spirit  invoking  Heaven  for  light      The 

<Wanition  of  Christ  led  him  to  exclaim  at  once,  *'Kabbi,  thou 

«rt  ihe  Son  of  God ;  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel"     Here  is 

^M  avowal  of  His  Messiahship,  and  it  shows  that  what  he 

^  been  looking  out  for  he  now  has.     (1)  A  Divine  Teacher. 

"&bbi,  Son  of  God."   (2)  A  Divine  King.    "  King  of  Israel." 

UL  His  BLESSEDNESS  AS  A  GENUINE  TRUTFI-SI^EKER.    "  JeSUS 

iosvercd  and  said  unto  him,  Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw 
^  under  the  fig  tree,  believest  thoul  thou  si  i  alt  see  greater 
things  than  these.  And  he  saith  unto  him,  Verily,  verily,  I 
»7  unto  you,  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,"  «fec  The 
language  implies  two  things. 

^unt :  That  Ndtlianael  now  Itad  seen  great  tilings.     What  a 
lerelation  was  made  to  his  soul  at  this  time !  What  a  revela- 
tion of  himself,  and  of  the  world,  and  of  Christ !    When  a 
iDAQ  first  believes  in  Christ  great  things  rise  on  the  horizon  of 
lussouL  All  things  appear  in  new  lights,  old  things  pass  away. 
Secondly :  That  great  as  ilie  things  were  he  now  saw,  far 
gnater  things  would  be  revealed  to  him  in  tJie  future.    The  key 
to  this  great  saying  is  JacoVs  vision   (Gen.   xxvilL    12). 
Nathanael  had  called  Christ  the  "  Son  of  God."     Christ  calls 
Himself  the  "Son  of  man."    It  is  the  first  time  He  gives 
Himself  this  title,  the  title  that  He  applies  to  Himself 
in  almost  all  the  subsequent  parts  of  His  history.    The  Son 
of  man — ^thoroughly  human.      Not  the  son  of  a  Jew,  or 
Gentile,  or  any  particular  tribe  or  race,  but  of  man,  the 
Second  Adam,  the  moral  head  of  humanity.    The  promise 
»— (1)  That  he  should  see  a  new  universe.  "  Heaven  open." 
(2)  A  new  class  of  intelligences.  (3)  A  new  order  of  ministry. 
Attinisfay  between  heaven  and  earth.     (4)  A  new  centre  of 
tttnetioD.    Angels  ascend  and  descend  on  the  "Son  of 
nn."  What  prospects  are  opened  to  the  genuine  tmth-seeker. 
At  hea?ens  of  his  soul  will  open  wider  and  wider,  and 
pnder  ynmcas  will  ebaim  his  existenoe, 

nib  XfBL 
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Subject  : — Seamen  in  Storms, 

'*  But  the  Lord  sent  out  a  great  wind  into  the  sea^  and  there  waf 
mighty  tempest  in  the  sea,  so  that  the  ship  was  like  to  be  broken.  Htf 
the  mariners  were  afraid,  and  cried  every  man  unto  his  god,  and  om 
forth  the  wares  that  were  in  the  ship  into  the  sea,  to  lighten  it  of  thtf 
But  Jonah  was  gone  down  into  the  sides  of  the  ship ;  and  he  lay,  and  n 
fast  asleep.  So  the  shipmaster  came  to  him,  and  said  imto  him,  Whi 
meanest  thou,  0  sleeper  ?  arise,  call  upon  thy  Qod,  if  so  be  that  Qodwil 
think  upon  us,  that  we  perish  not  And  they  said  every  one  to  h! 
fellow,  Come,  and  let  us  cast  lots,  that  we  may  know  for  whose  cm 
this  evil  is  upon  us.  So  they  cast  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah.**- 
Jonah  i.  4 — 7. 

^itBl]{sb  of  Joimls  t|t  Stbtn  Snnbnb  anb  €Itbnit^. 

fiREAT  have  been  the  trials  endured  by  our  maritin 
brothers  daring  the  past  few  weeks.  Their  path  ha 
indeed,  been  a  rough  one.  The  elements  of  nature  ha^ 
been  disimprisoned,  let  loose  from  their  secret  place 
thunder,  allowed  to  run  riot,  and  work  sad  haY< 
amongst  them.  Many  heart-rending  wrecks  have  bet 
reported,  but  how  many  a  brave  vessel  witb  crew  ai 
passengers  have  gone  down  the  depths  of  death  unobser?) 
and  unrecorded,  God  alone  can  telL  The  fate  of  i 
steam  ship  "  London,"  with  its  239  souls  on  board,  bound 
Melbourne  with  colonists  and  emigrants,  has  occupied  t 
coliunns  of  our  journals  through  the  week,  filled  many  a  hei 
with  bitterness,  and  carried  desolation  to  many  a  home. 

On  Thiursday  week,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  aftemoc 
that  vessel  having  been  for  a  few  previous  hours  dash 
about,  a  dismantled  hulk,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  su: 
with  220  men,  women,  and  children  on  board.  Grapl 
pens  have  attempted  to  describe  the  awful  scene 
those  few  hours,  but  the  most  powerful  imaginati 
would  fail  fully  to  picture  all  the  incidents  of  tl 
terrible  catastrophe. 

Such  an  event  as  this  is  as  the  blast  of  the  Divine  tnmi] 
to  arouse  the  thoughtless  souls  of  men,  and  make  them  i 
how  tborou^y  all  flesh  ia  in  the  banda  of  God,  and  hi 
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«5"n  iirc  all  mere  human  plans  and  hopes.  Surely  we 
Iwdsmen  should  remember  in  oiu*  prayera  those  who  do 
'"uiness  on  the  mighty  waters,  and  all  who  journey  on  the 
«a,  whether  in  search  of  health,  work,  or  science. 

The  text  directs  us  to  mariners  in  a  dangerous  tempest. 
1^  vessel  here  was  on  her  way  to  Tarshish,  a  celebrated  sea- 
p«rt  in  ancient  history,  whose  site  we  modem  men  cannot 
itcnninc  with  exiictitude.  Jonah,  the  prophet,  was  on  board 
titu  ship.  He  cmb<arkod  with  a  vain  and  impious  attempt  to 
flee  from  the  **  presence  of  the  Lord."  The  storm  which  befel 
the  sailors  here  reminds  us  of  three  things — the  mighty  agency 
of  Gvd,  the  natural  instincts  'of  man,  and  the  vicariousnesa  of 
piimug, 

L  This  storm  at  sea  reminds  us  op  the  mighty  agency  op 
God.  "  The  Lord  sent  out  a  great  wind  into  the  sea,  and  there 
vas  a  mighty  tcm|)cst  in  the  sea,  so  that  the  ship  was  like  to 
he  Inoken."  The  wind  that  lathed  the  sea  on  this  occasion 
into  fut^-  was  dispatched  from  heaven.  The  wind  is  a  strange 
power  in  nature.  The  ancient  pagans  worshipped  it  as  a 
god ;  it  was  their  Eolus.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  at  them,  for 
how  like  God ! — an  invisible,  all  present,  uncontrolable,  mighty 
power;  sometimes  pleasant,  fanning  the  heated  brow,  and 
BOQctimes  terrible,  sporting  with  palaces,  uprooting  forests, 
toHnj^  gallant  fleets  like  straw  upon  the  foamuig  main. 

Very  godlike  m  truth  is  this  element,  and  yet  not  God, 
onlj  His  breath.  His  messenger,  His  chariot  '*  He  rideth 
ipon  the  wings  of  the  wind."  The  winds  come  not  without 
Hii  bidding.  "He  commandeth  and  raiseth  the  stormy 
viad,  which  lifteth  the  waves  thereof.  They  mount  up  to 
the  heaven,  they  go  down  again  to  the  depths." 

The  fret  that  storms  are  under  Divine  direction  should — 

Fint :  Rmm  ua  to  eonnder  them  at  God^s  voice.  The  roar  of 
the  hurricaiie,  and  the  rush  of  the  tornado,  is  something  more 
ttu  the  noise  of  oonflicting  elements,  something  more  than 
fts  dsik  of  blind  forces.  God's  voice  is  in  them,  hence  the 
hdmiit  sayi^  "Tfa^  voice  of  the  Lord  ia  upon  the  ^ratera. 
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the  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars,  the  voice 
Lord  divideth  the  flames  of  fire,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  si 
the  wilderness."    (Ps.  xxix.)    Yes,  storms  are  God's  v( 
the  thoughtless.     It  is  the  great  Father,  speaking  en: 
reproofs  to  His  wayward  and  rebellious  children. 

The  fact  that  storms  are   under  the   Divine   dii 
should — 

Secondly :  Lead  us  to  submit  to  the  catastrophes  tJiey  p; 
Shipwrecks  are  no  accidents.  Conceited  man  may 
the  vessel  had  been  so  and  so  she  would  not  have  s 
the  captain  had  attended  to  such  and  such  a  warning, 
sailors  had  done  this  or  that  the  terrible  event  would  n( 
occurred.  What  though  you  discover  the  proximate  c 
the  event,  your  discovery  docs  not  bring  it  within  the 
of  accidents.  What  is  fortuitous  on  earth  is  fore-plar 
heaven.  "  Is  there  evil  in  the  city  and  the  Lord  ha 
done  it ? "  "I  form  the  light  and  create  darkn* 
make  peace  and  create  evil ;  I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these  t 
(Isaiah  xlv.  7.)  If,  then,  in  these  terrible  catastroph 
have  lost  your  property,  or,  what  is  worse,  your  f 
learn  to  say,  "The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

II.  This  storm  at  sea  reminds  us  of  the  natural  iNt 
OF  MAN.     These  men  developed — 

First:  The  dread  of  death.  "Then  were  the  mariners  i 
What  were  they  afraid  of  1  Every  effort  they  could 
they  employed  to  escape  danger,  and  to  prolong  life, 
cast  forth  the  wares  that  were  in  the  ship."  The  ves 
a  trader,  and  laden  perhaps  with  valuable  merchandi 
the  most  valuable  things  were  nothing  now  to  them  ooi 
with  life.  "They  cast  forth  the  wares."  "Skin  fo 
yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life." 
Queen  Elizabeth  said  all  feel  as  the  decisive  hour  appr 
''All  my  possessions  for  a  moment  of  time."  My  avc 
brother !  the  wealth  thou  huggest  so  fondly  and  fii 
tbjbeturt  now,  so  that  thou  gmd^s^  a  firaation  to  reli* 
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and  the  destitute,  thou  wilt  willingly  part  with  for 

hour  soon.     "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 

whole    world    and    lose  liis   life  1 "     Ah,   what  ! 

hould  men  dread  death  so  ?    There  is  no  doubt  an 

'  repugnance  to  death,  but  the  strength  of  this 

marvellously  increased  by  the  consciousness  of 

sting  of  death  is  sin,"  <fec.  These  men  developed — 

r :  Faith  in  prayer.    "  They  cried  every  man  unto 

And  even  more  than  this.     It  was  not  enough  for 

to  cry  to  his  god — ^the  master  of  the  ship  roused 

n  his  slumbers,  in  order  to  secure  his  prayers. 

itmost  vehemence  he  exclaims,  "What  meanest 

seper  ?  arise,  call  upon  thy  God."     Their  prayer  at 

involved — (1)  Faith  in  the  existence  of  Divinity. 

>  atheism  in  the  heart,  even  theoretical  atheists 
>ssed  their  belief  in  a  God  when  in  danger. — 
2.  (2)  Faith  in  the  entreatableness  of  Divinity. 
)  souls  on  board  that  ship  which  sunk  in  the  Bay 
there  might  perhaps  have  been  some  infidels,  but 
3t  assured  that  they  all  responded  to  the  prayers 
.ve  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Draper,  and  all  cried  to 
r  help,  as  they  felt  the  vessel  go  down.  The  last 
I  of  agony  that  rose  above  the  tumult  of  the  biUows 
he  breath  of  prayer. 

is  storm  at  sea  reminds  us  of  the  strange  vioari- 
f  SUFFERING.  Thls  narrative  shows  that  the  storm 
:ed  this  ship  on  her  way  to  Tarshish,  and  struck 
•  all  hearts,  came  on  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of 

>  was  on  board.  Ho  was  impiously  fleeing  from  tlio 
f  the  Lord,  and  this  was  sent  to  arouse  him  from 
id  his  sin.   These  mariners  now  suffered  on  account 

Perhaps  most  shipwrecks  may  be  aoooimted  for  by 
sn  and  the  sins  of  some.  The  innocent  suffer  for 
'  the  world  over.  "  The  fathers  eat  sour  grapes, 
lOdien's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  The  principle  of 
mttaing  is  Bpinoiple  developed  in  the  experienuso 
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of   all ;    we   suffer  for  others  arid    others    have    sr 
for  us. 

When  we  say  that  Christ  suffered  for  others,  that  H« 
our  sms,  we  only  proclaim  that  which  all  men  do  in  some 
and  degree  or  other.  A  man  may  deny  the  justice  of  via 
suffering,  but  he  cannot  deny  the  fact — it  is  everyi? 
We  owe  even  our  existence  to  it.  A  mother's  g 
heralded  us  into  life.  Tlirough  the  vicarious  sufft 
of  parents  children  are  trained  and  blest.  The  I 
state  of  England  to-day  must  be  ascribed  to  the  vica 
suffering  of  men  who  are  gone.  What  we  are  reaping  i 
others  have  sown  in  tears.  There  is  no  injustice  io 
principle,  because  no  one  here  suffers  more  than  he  dese 
we  are  all  sinners,  and  have  forfeited  our  existence.  Wheu 
wherever,  and  however  we  die,  our  death  is  justly  deser 

The  sufferings  of  mariners  are  strikingly  vicarious, 
plough  the  treacherous  sea  and  brave  the  terrible  storn 
us.  They  bear  to  us  treasures  from  distant  shores.  ^ 
we  are  sleeping  on  our  beds,  sheltered  from  the  stormy  1 
they  struggle  with  tempests  and  wrestle  with  deatl 
the  siu'ging  seas  for  us.  David  called  the  water  oi 
well  at  Bethlehem  "blood"  (1  Chron.  xi.  19),  because  i 
brought  through  the  army  of  Philistines  at  the  haza 
men's  lives.  On  this  principle  we  may  call  much  of  whi 
wear,  and  what  we  eat,  death ;  because  it  has  cost  nu 
brave  sailor  his  life. 

Let  these  shipwrecks  remind  us — (1)  To  put  our  conji 
alone  in  God,  Mariners  and  voyagers  are  too  often  1 
to  trust  in  their  ships.  The  steam  ship  "London" 
believed  in  by  all  who  embarked  in  her.  Men  build  ; 
ships,  and  give  them  great  names — "  The  Thunderer,"  * 
Lightning,"  The  Spirit  of  the  Ocean,"  "The  Lion,"  * 
Leviathan,"  "  The  Queen  of  the  Seas,"  <kc.  Such  namei 
given  by  their  owners  to  insure  men's  confidence  in  t 
but  what  are  they  before  the  breath  of  God  f 

Let  these  shipwrecks  remmd  us — (2)  Of  our  moral  eond 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  shipwreck  of  sooL      Then 
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ships,  ships  in  which  souls  are  sailiug  through  time, 
must  sink.  Sliips  of  avarice,  ambition,  sensuality, 
mess,  false  religions.  These  ships  which  cover  the 
>f  this  age,  beat  about  in   all   directions,  with   their 

darkening  the  heavens,  must  inevitably  sink  into 
uwuing  abyss.  There  is  only  one  ship  that  can  bear  the 
I  safely  to  the  haven  of  everlasting  rest  It  is  the 
ed  ark  ;  enter  that  and  you  may  defy  both  the  storms  of 
and  of  eternity. 

it  these  shipwrecks  remind  us — (3)  Of  our  duty  to  pray 
mr  brethren  on  the  hcu 

EteinAl  Father,  strong  to  save, 

Whose  arm  hath  bound  the  restless  wave ; 

Nor  lets  the  swelling  ocean  rise 

Above  its  stated  boundaries ; 

0  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 

For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea  ! 

0  Christ,  whose  voice  the  waters  heard, 
And  hushed  their  raging  at  Thy  word ; 
Who  walkedst  on  the  foaming  deep, 
And  calm,  amid  the  roar,  could'st  sleep ; 
0  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea ! 

Most  Holy  Spirit  who  didst  brood 
Upon  the  world — ^waste,  dark,  and  rude, 
And  bid  its  angry  tumult  cease. 
And  give  for  wild  confusion  peace ; 
0  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea  ! 

O  Trinity  of  love  and  power, 

Our  brethren  shield  in  danger's  hour  ; 

From  rock  and  tempest,  fire  and  foe, 

Protect  them  wheresoe'er  they  go ; 

Thus  evermore  shall  rise  to  Thee 

Glad  hymns  of  praise  from  land  and  sea. 

Tkt  Auffiiitine  ffjfnm  Booh 
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Subject  : — The  Spiritual  Family. 

"Of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named.* 
Eph.  iiL  15. 

^nalsfxs  of  Homil]^  i^t  %tbtti  H&tibnb  wab  ^hu^\, 

ONE  peculiarity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is,  that  th 
generally  convey  to  us  great  spiritual  truths  throi^ 
simple  and  familiar  symbols  :  thus  they  make  those  trutl 
more  impressive  and  intelligible,  and  also  give  a  greatt 
significance  to  every  object  which  is  employed  to  common 
cate  them.  The  spiritual  relation  sustained  between  Cbru 
and  His  disciples  is  illustrated  by  the  vine  and  the  branchei 
the  body  and  its  members,  the  stones  of  a  building  and  thei 
foundation.  What  the  vine  is  to  the  branches,  the  body  t 
its  members,  and  the  foundation  stone  to  the  other  stones  o 
the  building,  Christ  is  to  His  disciples. 

In  our  text  the  church  is  represented  to  us  under  tb 
figure  of  a  family.  The  Greek  word  translated  "  church, 
signifies  generally  an  assembly,  either  conmion  or  religioui 
and  it  is  sometimes  translated  so  in  the  New  Testament 
But  most  commonly  it  is  used  to  denote  a  congregation  < 
religious  worshippers,  either  Jewish  or  Christian.  And  i 
this  latter  sense  it  is  frequently  employed  in  a  twofi)^ 
manner ;  to  denote  some  particular  church  or  body 
believers  who  meet  and  worship  together  in  one  place,  ai 
also  to  denote  the  universal  Christian  church,  or  the  spirit^ 
body  of  Christ  composed  of  all  those  whose  names  are  writt< 
in  heaven.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  church  is  spok^ 
of  in  our  text,  as  ''  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  eartt 
Notice — 

I.    That  the  Christian  church  is  a  family.     Now  tl 
idea  implies  the  following  things  : — 

First :  This  family  %$  the  offipring  of  a  common  Parent 
IB  not  formed  by  a  combination,  or  an  association,  based  up 
an  identity  of  creed,  similarity  of  taste,  or  on  the  pruicil 
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of  s  common  interest  formed  by  choice,  which  can  be 
(faolred  at  the  option  of  the  parties  having  covenanted 
together;  but  it  is  a  family  united  on  the  principle  of  a 
common  paternity,  joined  by  spiritual  relationship,  the  off- 
apring  of  one  Father.  "  Which  were  bom  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God/*  "  For  this  cause  I  bow  my 
bees  UQto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the 
whole  fiunily  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named." 

Secondly:  This  family  bears  a  common  resemblance.  All 
aen  bear  a  resemblance  to  God  as  possessing  reason,  con- 
loieQce,  and  immortality  ;  but  Christians  bear  a  special 
Riemblance  to  Him.  They  are  partakers  of  His  moral 
Qitore ;  they  resemble  Him  in  their  sympathies,  character, 
lod  aim ;  they  are  guided  by  His  truth,  inspired  by  His  love, 
ebthed  with  His  righteousness,  and  reflect  His  holiness.  All 
tne  Christians  resemble  each  other  in  sympathy,  character, 
and  aim. 

Thirdly:  Tfds family  is  governed  by  a  common  law.  God 
nnplqys  many  laws  in  His  vast  and  boundless  empire.  He 
gorems  the  physical  universe  by  the  universal  law  of  gravi- 
tatioD,  He  governs  the  animal  kingdom  by  the  common  law 
of  mstinct,  and  He  governs  His  intelligent  creation  by  His 
voial  laWy  but  He  governs  His  spiritual  family  by  the  law  of 
We,  whose  central  attraction  is  the  Cross,  wherein  they 
behold  that  "  God  is  love." 

Fourthly :  This  family  is  Hie  object  of  special  attention.  He 
nvMh  Himself  to  them  as  He  does  not  to  the  world.  To 
iBQitmen  God  is  a  great  Being  who  exists  at  an  immense 
bteiioe  from  man;  to  others  He  is  but  a  law  or  an  imaginary 
^bitracUon  ;  but  to  the  Christian  He  is  God,  and  Fatlier  of 
^  Paul  says^  ^*  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our 
^  Jesns  Christ."  He  not  only  reveals  Himself  unto  them, 
^  He  educates,  clothes^  feeds,  and  prepares  them  for  glory. 

E    Tma  family   is   at   pbbsbnt   widely   DisPERSHa 
^nggetts  two  thoughts. 
Rafc:  A  iKui  diference  in  the  present  condition  0/  the 
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memhers  of  this  family .  Some  are  thoroughly  aanotifi 
and  some  are  yet  groaning  under  a  load  of  imperfectic 
some  now  see  Christ  as  He  is,  '^  face  to  face/'  and  some  \ 
looking  unto  Him  by  faith ;  some  have  conquered 
their  enemies,  and  some  are  still  fighting  the  ^'good  fight 
&ith ; "  some  are  now  singing  the  songs  of  triumph  u{ 
the  everlasting  hills,  while  others  are  looking  up  through 
flood  of  tears  from  the  valley  of  great  tribulation  towards  1 
eternal  throne.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  prea 
condition  of  this  family.  There  will  always  be  a  differa 
in  the  mental  capacities,  activities,  and  emotions  of  1 
members.  But  all  moral  and  conventional  differences  ] 
ignored  at  death.  All  shall  be  free  from  sin  and  sufferii 
all  happy  and  glorious.  We  may  learn  concerning  1 
deceased  saints  from  these  words,  that  not  one  of  them  1 
been  annihilated,  not  one  of  them  has  been  damned,  not  < 
of  them  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  The  %ohoU  family  is 
heaven  and  on  earth.  Not  one  of  them  is  in  purgato 
not  one  of  them  absorbed  into  the  Deity.  They  Bust 
their  individuality,  and  conscious  personal  identity.  Th 
are  but  two  places  where  the  members  of  this  family  ex 
heaven  and  earth. 

Secondly :  The  lofty  prospects  ofikoze  members  of  this  f am 
which  are  yet  remaining  on  earth.  The  text  reveals  that  so 
of  the  members  of  this  family  are  already  in  heaven.  Tl 
were  once  subject  to  the  same  infirmities,  governed  by  \ 
same  threats  and  promises,  contending  against  the  sa 
enemies,  and  harrassed  by  the  same  doubts  and  confli 
that  assail  us  now.  They  have  been  saved,  so  shall  ^ 
whatever  they  now  enjoy,  we  shall  enjoy  also.  We  ; 
members  of  the  same  family,  heirs  to  the  same  inheritance 

III.  This  family  is  one  notwithstanding  its  wi 
DISPERSION.  Spiritual  union  is  independent  of  time  a 
place.  Neither  distance  nor  duration  can  sever  this  unio 
it  bids  defiance  to  death  and  the  grave.  Though  some 
lis  membera  are  in  heaven  and  some  on  earth,  yet  Paul  oi 
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It  the  whole  family.  It  has  not  been  broken  by  death. 
Notice— 

Tint:  It  %8  OM  in  its  parentage.  Death  aflfects  earthly 
relationships ;  but  not  the  Christian.  Paul  bowed  his  knees 
before  the  Father  of  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
He  is  as  much  a  Father  to  the  weakest  and  vilest  Christiany 
V  to  the  most  perfect  saint  in  glory. 

Secondly :  It  i$  one  in  its  nature.  It  is  the  same  human 
oature,  having  the  same  principles  and  sympathies. 

Thirdly :  The  same  Saviour.  "  Of  whom  the  whole  family 
in  heaven  and  earth  is  named."  P.  L.  Davies,  M.A. 


Cj^je   €)^xxBixKn   ^tux. 


BT   A   CLBRQYMAN. 


Quinquagesima. 

"?«  M  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members^  and  all  the 
Ba&ben  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body :  bo  also  is  Christ'* — 
iCor.  211.12. 

I^word  bodif  is  never  used  in  Holy  Scripture  in  the  sense 
of  laaterial  substance.  The  overlooking  of  this  has  produced 
nnch  confusion  of  thought  and  many  errors. 

^  chief  sense  of  the  word  body  in  Holy  Scripture  is  that 
pirt  of  human  nature  which  is  a  structure  of  flesh  and  bones, 
t  compacted  and  organized  whole,  living  or  dead.  Thus  we 
»rf of  "the  body  of  the  flesh,"  and  of  "the  body  of  his,** 
ttii  ii,  <«  Christ's  flesh."  This  part  of  human  nature,  as  the 
Mnmient  of  temptation  and  of  sin,  is  called  "  the  body  of 
■n,"  and  <<  the  body  of  this  death."  Tet  the  bodies  of 
(3ttiitiaiis  are  "  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  In  its  present 
*te  the  body  is  called  by  St.  Paul  "an  animal  (^mv) 
^y*/  but  tite  ha^  of  the  resurreotion.  he  calla  ^  a  spmtxiid 
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body."  In  its  present  state  it  is  "the  body  of  our  humiliatioa- ;, 
but  after  the  future  change  it  will  be  conformed  to  "  tfc^* 
glorious  body  "  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

St  Paul  calls  the  sim,  moon,  and  stars  '^  bodies  heavenly^^' 
and  he  speaks  beside  of  the  bodies  earthly  of  animals  acs-ci 
plants.     Each  of  these  is  an  organized  whole. 

The  church  is  called  Christ's  Body,  because  He  dwells  acs-^ 
works  in  it  by  His  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  man's  soul  does  in  la.  is 
body.  And  of  this  Body  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  Head,  ^»s 
in  His  twofold  nature  One  with  it,  and  the  First  and  tl^-C 
Leader.  So,  in  the  Eucharist,  He  gives  His  body,  makiza^ 
us  one  with  Him. 

Thus,  in  Scripture,  there  is  not  even  a  trace  of  the  Gentii^ 
use  of  the  word  hody^  in  the  sense  of  material  substance,  A^ 
spoken  of  the  church,  and  the  eucharistic  bread,  an.^ 
Christ's  glorified  Body  in  heaven,  we  cannot  hope  fully  trO 
understand  it  on  earth. 

In  the  text  we  have — 

The  oneness  of  Christ  and  the  church.  The  church  takes 
His  name.  "  So  also  is  Christ."  St.  Augustin  says,  "  The 
whole  Christ  is  the  Head  and  the  Body.  The  Head  is  the 
Only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  His  Body  is  the  church."  A 
man's  body  is  called  by  his  name,  and  the  church,  Christ's 
body,  is  called  "  Christ."  The  church  is  Christ's  spouse,  and  as 
the  wife,  being  one  flesh  with  her  husband,  takes  his  name,  so 
the  church  is  called  '*  Christ"  Our  Lord  Himself  saj  s,  "  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me,  and 
I  in  him."  '^  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me."  Words  could  go 
no  further  in  ti'availing  to  utter  that  blessed  oneness,  which 
is  indeed  unutterable.  We  cannot  wonder  that  after  the 
Lord  had  so  spoken,  St.  Paul  should  speak  as  he  does  in  the 
text,  even  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  50,  the  true  David  and  His  Seed 
are  called  by  one  and  the  same  name— Messiah,  Christ, 
Anointed.  '^  He  sheweth  mercy  to  His  Anointed,  to  David 
and  to  Hia  Seed  for  evermore.' ' 

The  text  teaches  that  the  church  is  many  and  manifoldf 
and  jet  one. 
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It  is  many.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  three  thousand  were 
added.  When  this  £pi8tlo  was  written  there  had  been  an 
indefinite  growth.  Now  the  number  surpasses  imagination, 
iod  it  will  still  grow  until  the  ''  great  multitude  whom  no 
Duncan  number,  of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  peoples 
ud  tongues,  shall  stand  before  the  throne  and  before  the 
Umb,"  Rev.  viL  9. 

It  is  manifold.  Many  there  are  and  hardly  two  alike. 
Not  a  monotonous  uniformity,  but  an  inestimable  variationy 
u  in  the  flowers  of  the  field,  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  as 
"star  differs  from  star  in  glory."  There  is  variety  in 
character,  and  in  gifts  natural  and  gracious,  in  history  and 
in  circumstance,  in  service  and  in  duty.  Scarcely  two  are 
*tte ;  no  one  can  do  another's  work,  or  do  without  it  Nor 
can  the  whole  Body  do  without  one  of  its  members.  The 
foot  in  its  place  is  as  indispensable  as  the  eye,  the  hand  or 
the  ear. 

From  this  very  multihtdinousness  and  manifoldness  arise* 
«»«i«i.  That  is  what  St.  Paul  says  here.  For  who  ever 
knew  a  body  with  only  one  member,  or  with  all  the  members 
•like?  Neither  one  eye  nor  any  number  of  eyes,  one  ear  nor 
iny  number  of  cars,  one  tongue  nor  any  number  of  tongues, 
one  hand  nor  any  number  of  hands — can  make  a  body. 
Many  like  parts  make  not  a  living  whole,  for  organization 
enfolds  variety  and  is  necessary  to  body.  The  oneness  of  the 
Wy  is  the  vital  connection  of  various  members,  working 
together  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

The  church  is  one,  since,  however  many  or  diverse  the 
iM&berB,  there  is  one  life  and  Spirit  m  them  alL  The  same 
■pint  has  added  every  member  to,  and  keeps  him  in  the 
church. 

^  tnUh  of  Ike  unity  and  manifoldnuB  of  the  Church  U 
*  hatii  of  New  Teitament  morality. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  us  the  principle  of  aelf-love. 
^M  we  kam  our  relations  to  others,  we  learn  to  see  oiir- 
"^^^  u  it  were,  extended  and  enlarged.  We  learn,  thil 
^'^  vd&iv  ia  mdisBolubty  bound  up  with  that  of  oUienu    1l 


v»^ 
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father's  self  is  wide,  for  wife  and  children  belong  to  it,  an 
the  household  is  a  great  whole.  Every  community  has  a  111 
of  its  own;  it  is  itself  an  individual  There  ecu] 
not  bo  a  grosser  mistake  than  what  is  often  confident! 
asserted  by  the  unthinking  and  ignorant,  that  a  nation  i 
only  a  collection  of  individuals.  It  is  an  organized  whole, 
body ;  and  although  every  individual  is  a  member  of  th 
body,  yet  the  body  is  a  whole,  with  a  life  on  which  ever 
individual,  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  depends. 

So  the  church,  which  is  Christ  in  society^  is  an  extensio 
of  the  self  of  the  individual  Christian,  the  living  oneness  • 
the  individual  with  a  larger  and  nobler  self. 

In  the  Bible,  God  deals  not  merely  with  individual  mei 
but  very  largely  with  nations  and  churches.  They  a] 
regarded  as  persons  and  individuals.  The  prophecies  ai 
chiefly  addressed  to  nations;  the  Epistles  to  churche 
National  and  church  sins  and  obedience,  punishments  ai 
rewards  are  the  staple  of  the  practical  exhortations,  warning 
and  promises  of  both  Testaments.  As  the  individual  is  ox 
with  the  nation  or  church,  he  shares  in  the  blessings  coi 
sequent  on  public  obedience,  he  is  responsible  for  publ 
sins.  The  more  we  can  remember  our  vital  dependence  c 
the  church,  and  allow  a  Christian  public  spirit  to  animal 
and  govern  us,  the  better.  It  will  destroy  narrowness,  an 
bring  about  true  breadth  of  mind  and  souL 

We  cannot  wonder,  that  after  propounding  his  gran 
doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints  in  one  body,  tli 
apostle  should  proceed  at  once  to  set  forth  that  Divin 
charity,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  Law  and  the  end  of  th 
Qospel.  To  this  love  we  are  trained  in  the  family  and  i 
society,  but  chiefly  in  the  church,  where  a  higher  life  tha] 
nature's  is  common  to  all  the  members  of  a  nobler  oona 
munity  than  a  family  or  a  nation ;  a  life  which  has  Ghria 
for  its  souToe,  which  is  synonymous  with  salvation ;  a  com 
monity  which  has  Christ  for  its  Head,  and  is  named  afte: 
ffim. 


liblual   €xxiicum. 


ACTS  OP  THE  APOSTLES : — BMENDATIVE   RENDERINGS. 

^icts  viil  1.     .     .     to  his  execution.  And  in  that  da?/  there 

*w  .    .    through,  (kc. 
^— And  devout  men  [av^ptc]   Iielped  together    to    hury 

Stephen,  and  did  great  mourning  over  liim. 

^— And  Saul  outraged  the  Church,     .      .      and  dragging 
^^  [ttKripoc]  and  women,  &c. 

Bfre^  and  not  three  verses  above,  tlie  chapters  should  Iiave 
^divided, 

i— They  then  that  had  been  scattered  abroad,  went  ever}- 
•^  j»reaching  the  Gospel  of  the  word. 

^'—And  Philip,  coming  down  .  .  preached  to  them  the 
(feat 

^*  .  .  to  the  things  said  by  Philip,  while  they  lieard 
^mwihe  signs  which  he  did. 

7>  for  from  many  that  had  unclean  spirits,  tliey,  crying 
^  loud  Yoioey  come  out  And  many  paralytic  and  lame 
*^  healed. 

&— And  there  arose  great  joy  in  that  city. 

^•— But  a  certain  man  [ai^p]  by  name  Simon,  formerly 
P'^^ttiied  magic  in  the  city,  and  set  tlie  nation  of  Samaria 
^^  Aemsehes,  saying  himself  to  be  some  great  one. 

10.— To  whom  all  gave  heed,  from  small  to  great,  saying, 
llus  man  is  the  power  of  God  whiclh  is  called  great  [See 
^'<3hmaim,  Tischendorf,  Codex  Aleph,  and  the  Vulgate.] 

U.— And  they  gave  heed  to  him,  because  that  for  a  long 
^Ite  hid  set  them  beside  themselves  with  tlie  magic. 

li— Bat  when  they  believed  Philip,  preaching  the  Gospel 
^^'''^^Qnng  the  kingdom  of  Qod  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
^  We  faftptiaed,  both  men  [iyipic]  and  women. 

^^-— Then  Simon  also  himself  believed,  and  having  been 
H^ he i0o# rni^^myMT/  wiib  Philip;  and  behol^Dg  tKtt 
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tigna  and  great  mighty  works  that  w  ere  done,  Jte  wa 
himself, 

14. — But  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem,  having  hea 
Samaria  had  received  the  word  of  God,  sent  unto  thei 
and  John. 

15. — Who  having  gone  down,  &c. 

16.     .     .     baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesi 

18. — ^And  Simon  seeing  [tlaiv  ;  see  Lachmann,  Tiscl 
and  Codex  Aleph]  .  .  the  Spirit  was  given  [omitting 
offered  to  them  money  [xp^Ata''*]- 

20. — J/ay  thy  cash  [apyvpwv]  with  thee  go  to  pe 
because  thou  thoughtest  to  purchase  the  gift  of  G< 
money. 

22. — Repent  then  of  this  thy  evil^  and  .  .  the  cot 
of  thy  heart,  «fec. 

23. — For  I  see  that  thou  art  in  [etc]  .  .  and  hu 
unrighteousness, 

24t,  .  .  Pray  ye  [emphatic]  for  me  to  the  Lon 
nothing  may  come  upon  me  of  what  ye  have  spoken. 

26, — ^They  then  liaving  fully  witnessed  and  spoken  \h 
of  the  Lord,  &a 

26.  .  .  doum  southward,  .  .  tlie  same  is 
[These  words  are  inserted  by  the  historian.] 

27.  .  .  a  man  [in^p]  of  Ethiopia,  a  eunuch,  a  pc 
of  Candace  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  was  over  i 
treasure,  who  had  come  to  Jerusalem  to  worship. 

28.  .  .  and  sitting  upoii  his  chariot,  and  was  r 
the  prophet  Esaias. 

29. — Then  said  the  Spirit  to  Philip,  Go  forward  and 
to  this  chariot. 

30. — ^And  Philip  running  forward^  heard  him  readi 
prophet  Esaias,  and  said.  Is  it  so  thcU  thou  knowest  wha 
art  reading  ?  [The  play  upon  ytywerKtii  and  avayu 
cannot  be  preserved  in  EnglisL] 

31. — ^And  he  said,  How  then  could  I  unless  somi 
ihewed  me  the  way  ?  And  he  besought  Philip  to  go  \ 
Bit  with  him. 
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32. — Xaw  the  pauage  of  the   Scripture  which    he   was 
i^&adiug  was  this, 

As  a  sheep  to  slaughter  was  He  led, 
And  as  a  lamb  before  him  that  sheareth  him  is  dumb, 
Thiu  openeth  He  not  His  mouth. 
33. — In  His  humiliation  His  judgment  was  taken  away  ; 
And  His  txice  who  shall  recount  ? 
For  His  life  is  taken  from  the  earth. 
34.    .    .    of  himself,  or  of  some  other  ? 
3o.^And  Philip  opening  his  mouth,  and  beginning  from 
tius  Scripture,  preached  to  him  the  Gospel  of  Jesus. 

36.    .    .     same  water :   and  saith  the  eunuch.   Behold 
^ater ;  what  hinderetJt  me  to  be  baptized  ? 

37.— [The  whole  of  this  verse  is  omitted  by  Lachmann  and 
TWiendorf,  and  is  wanting  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus.] 
39.— And  when  they  toent  up  out  of  the  water,  <kc. 
^'   .    .     and  passing  through  he  preached  the  Gospel  in 
att  the  cities,  dec.  W.  C,  M.A. 


nUipoiitkm  we  have  xmtlier  been  elected  to  by  othen,  tluui  arroguiily  aasomed 
^<nKhei.  Studious  young  men,  in  and  ont  of  orders,  are  adopting  the  eostom 
^^kiagos  ftnr  information  and  advice  respecting  a  coarse  of  theological  stady, 
<ki  Qhdee  of  books,  and  the  UHu.  Thtf  thooght  has  occorred.  that  it  would  be  for 
^  advantage,  and  oar  convenience,  to  throw  such  remarlcs  as  we  are  able  to  offer 
^A^itenatic  form,  once  for  all,  that  oar  correspondents  may  be  referred  to  a 
itediqgdoeinnant]  

NOMSNCLATUBE  : — SOHOLASTIO  AND  SCRIFTURAL. 

Hatotq  afforded  the  reader  a  specimen  of  the  historical 
Mhod  of  Theology,  under  one  of  its  aspects,  we  purpose  now 
tfc  the  begimung  of  the  year  to  commence  a  series  of  articles 
^^MitiTe  of  another  mode  or  phase  of  the  historical  method. 
Eittj  nan  who  has  listened  to  ordinary  sermons,  dipped 
into  ttdinaiy  theologioal  books,  or  conyersod  with  ordinary 
nltK)iii8t%  waU  kttowB  that  all  these  ei^iploy  a  pecu!iiix 
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teohnioal  phraseology,  for  the  most  part  widely  different  firtf 
the  phraseology  of  common  life.  We  shall  attempt  to  bIl 
that  this  technical  phraseology  is  as  remote  from  the  plinu 
ology  of  Scripture  as  it  is  from  that  of  common  life.  If 
succeed  in  doing  so,  we  think  that  an  argument  of  considi 
ahle  force  will  thus  he  established  against  much  of  t 
current  technical  theology;  for  words  are  but  vehicles 
thought,  and  the  words  of  Scripture  have  the  high 
authority  as  well  as  an  incommunicable  fitness  and  felici 
If  a  man  deviates  seriously  from  propriety  of  speech,  are 
wrong  in  regarding  this  as  a  token  of  corresponding  deviat 
from  correctness  of  thinking  1 

Much  may  undoubtedly  be  justly  urged  in  favor  of 
judicious  use  of  technical  terms  which  are  not  found 
Scripture ;  but  nothing  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  use 
Scriptural  terms  in  any  other  than  their  Scriptural  sense. 
For  many  of  those  who  use  the  current  language  of,  w 
for  want  of  a  better  term  we  may  call,  the  popular  theolc 
we  feel  a  veiy  high  respect.  But  since  propriety  of  spe 
is  conducive  to  correctness  of  thought,  and  since  oon 
thinking  is  a  mighty  promoter  of  healthy  godliness, 
cannot  help  thinking  that  some  of  our  most  earnest  i 
might  be  greatly  improved  by  a  more  careful  study  oi^ 
conformity  to,  Scriptural  modes  of  speech  and  thought. 

Our  plan  is  to  take  up  some  of  the  more  prominent  w< 
which  axe  used  in  the  modem  scholastic  way,  and  whioh 
also  found  in  Scripture,  and  to  compare  the  soholastio. 
the  Scriptural  use. 

Permit  two  preliminary  remarks.  The  first  is,  that  sc 
as  we  have  studied  Scripture,  we  have  found  its  theolo^ 
terminology  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  nnteohnieal;  and 
second,  that  the  theological  usage  is  always  based  x 
that  of  common  Hfe.  If  the  truth  of  these  propositions 
be  shown  by  an  induction  of  passages,  this  will  greatly 
to  the  oonolusion  that  the  technical  phraseology  of  divi 
which  is  oment  in  some  quarten  is  widely  divecgsnt  1 
Sorlptoxsl  pTcpAetj  of  qpeeoh. 
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Mefinttheword 

icGEPnircE.     This  word,  which  plajs  a  very  prominent 

Pirt  in  certain  systems,  occurs  but  once  in  the  Bible. 
laaiah  k.  7 :  "  They  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on 

nune  altar." 
The  context  is  a  prophecy  of  the  gathering  of  the  Gentiles 

to  ti»e  Church,  and  this  is  figuratively  expressed  by  saymg 

tkit  the  flocks  of  Kedar  and  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  be 

>oeepted  as  sacrifices  in  the  latter  day. 

The  cognate  words,  as  accept,  acceptable,  acceptably,  accepted, 
^  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  may  be  seen  by  looking  at 
tbe  Concordance,  to  sacrifices.  Sacrifices  are  offerings.  The 
notion  of  an  offering  to  God  is  analogous  to  that  of  an  offering 
te  men ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  one  should  be  made 
Bvne  technical  than  the  other. 

The  first  place  in  which  the  word  accept  occurs,  is  related 
to  the  gift  wherewith  Jacob  sought  to  propitiate  his  brother. 

Gen.  zxxiL  20 :  "I  will  appease  him  with  the  present  that 
9^  before  me,  and  afterward  I  will  see  his  face; 
f^ndteniure  he  will  accept  me." 

ThU  passage  is  a  &ir  specimen  of  a  lai*ge  class  in  which 
^  offering  or  the  offerer  is  spoken  of  as  accepted.  There  is 
^  mystexy  about  the  word,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
^rtnees  should  be  assiduously  imported  ^m  metaphysical 
i^gioo8  to  obscure  what  in  Scripture  is  so  clear. 

Tbe  passage  Eph.  i.  6  is  wrongly  translated,  there  being 
nothing  in  the  original  about  acceptance,  but  a  play  upon 
vovh  which  is  lost  in  the  English  Testament : — 

"To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath 
^graciouM  to  us  in  the  beloved." 

The  phrase  to  accept  of  persons  is  used  in  a  bad  sense.  It 
■Hni^  to  ftdopt  Bretschneider's  words,  "  To  judge  of  a  man 
^  deal  with  him,  not  according  to  truth  and  right,  but 
*>BQiding  to  his  external  condition — ^wheUier  humble  or 
^hxIM,  rich  or  poor,  and  the  like.'* 

Ibnbr  to  the  original,  and  expound  the  many  several 
Umrasd  Ongt  wwtk  wblob  Are  rapresented  in  our  'BttA^ft 

I8&  xna  a  % 
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by  accept  and  its  cognates  is  unnecessary  to  our  purpose, 
the  result  would  remain  unaltered.  Amongst  these  then 
no  essential  distinction  of  meaning.  Other  words  which  ^ 
occur  for  examination  will  often  demand  reference  to  1 
•original  Scriptures. 


^t  "^xm^txB  gnxQtv-'^aBt 


CHRIST^S     CHARACTER,     THE 
soul's  TRUE   GARMENT. 

''Put  ye  on  the    Lord   Jesus 
<airi8t."—Rom.  xiii.  14. 

These  words  are  highly 
metaphorical.  What  is  the 
idea  they  are  intended  to 
•convey?  Simply  the  souPe 
'appropriation  of  Christ's  cha- 
racter. This  metaphor  to 
express  the  assuming  of 
'Character  is  not  uncommon 
reither  in  the  gospels  or 
epistles.  Hence  in  our  Lord's 
parable  we  read  of  *^  the  wed- 
ding garment"  to  express 
•character,  Peter  exhorts  us 
to  "be  cfo<A«6?  with  humility," 
and  St  Paul  to  "  put  on  the 
whole  armour  of  God."  The 
soul  requires  a  garment  as 
well  as  the  body,  and  the 
true  garment  of  the  soul  is 
(lu  character  of  Christ,  Three 
thoughts  about  this  garment. 
I.  This  is  a  host  indis- 
pensable GARMENT.  When 
the  human  soul  in  Eden  lost 
its  innocence,  it  lost  its  gar- 
men^   and  a   sense   of  its 


nakedness  filled  it  with  bu 
ing  shame.  Sin  has  strip] 
the  soul^of  its  true  att 
and  three  things  mark 
history  everywhere.  Fii 
Moral  shame.  It  shri 
from  the  eye  of  scrutiny, 
is  ashamed  of  itself.  S 
loathing  is  its  misery, 
condly :  Painful  exposure, 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  elemi 
around  it.  The  cold  wi 
and  the  scorching  rays 
temptation  fall  directly  oi 
There  is  nothing  to  pro' 
it ;  it  quivers  in  the  eleme 
Thirdly:  Robing  expedie 
From  the  time  that  our  1 
parents  sewed  th&n  fig  lea 
every  soul  has  been  busj 
the  sewing  of  some  gamo 
for  itself.  The  old  Pa 
world  was  full  of  such  ma 
factures,  nor  is  the  mod 
religious  world  destitute 
such  self  made  robes, 
they  are  all  "filthy  ra^ 
Christ's  character  is  the  o 
true  garment;  without  1 
the  soul  is  doomed  for  c 
to    sham^)    cx^^ure^    i 
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tfforts     to     clothe 

I  IS  A  MOST  PRECIOUS 

The  most  valuable 
he  world  is  moral 
md  the  most  per- 
if  that  goodness  is 
or  of  Christ.  First: 
nt  is  ever  beautiful, 
it  is  his  beauty," 

prophet.  "  We 
\   glorj,  the  glory 

only  begotten  of 
,  full  of  grace  and 
'he  highest  beings 
ivcrse  admire  this 
its,    angelsy     God. 

This  garment  is 
ing.     It  will  wear 

The  costly  robes 
shall  rot,  even  the 
lemselves  shall  be 

as  a  yesture,  but 
iter  of  Christ  shall 
er. 

HIS  IS  A  MOST  AVAIL- 

ENT.  The  important 
question  is,  "Can 
I  this  garment  for 

If  so,  how  r  We 
oily  putting  on  the 

of  others,  it  is  an 
occurrence.  This 
m  is  the  very  law 
)cial   being.      Our 

are  formed  on  the 
of  imitation.  The 
of  Him  is  most 
[nable  byua who  has 
f  two  things.  First: 
weablenesi.  He  whom 
DBt  we  shall  imitate 
lunBt   IB   infinitely 


loveable.  There  is  nothing 
but  moral  beauty  in  Him.  Se- 
condly :  The  most  accessibleness. 
He,  if  loveable,  with  ^hom 
we  can  have  the  most  free, 
constant,  and  uninterrupted 
access,  will  impress  us  most 
easily  with  his  characteristics. 
Christ  is  ever  with  us  by  Hia 
character,  fellowship,  provi- 
dence. "  Our  fellowship  is 
indeed  with  the  Father,  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ." 

Oiu:  text,  and  the  verse 
from  which  it  is  taken,  proved 
the  conversion  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  tho 
world,  St.  Augustine,  the 
great  African  bishop  of  the 
fifth  century.  He  had  spent 
his  youth  in  reckless  habita 
of  self-indulgence,  and  in  the 
wildest  dreams  of  Paganism. 
His  conscience  often  accused 
him  of  his  wickedness  and 
made  him  wretched;  urged 
by  the  force  of  his  better 
feelings  he  often  struggled 
against  bad  habits,  read,  and 
thought  and  tried  to  pray; 
but  all  seemed  unsuccessful, 
sin  reigned  within,  and  dark- 
ness shrouded  hia  souL 
Having  come  to  the  city  of 
Milan,  he  sat  one  day  under 
a  fig  tree,  like  Nathanael  of 
old,  with  a  mind  agitated  by 
doubts,  bitter  reminiscences, 
and  vain  aspirations,  exclaim- 
ing, '*How  long,  how  long, 
to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
why  not  at  once,  why  should 
there  not  be  this  vezy  hour 
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an  end  to  my  iniquity." 
While  in  this  state  he  heard, 
in  a  neighbouring  home,  the 
voice  of  a  child  singing, 
"Take  and  read,  take  and 
read."  "  So  I  returned,"  says 
he,  "  to  a  place  T^here  I  had 
left  a  copy  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  I  snatched  up  the 
book,  I  opened  it,  and  I  read 
in  silence  the  chapter  on 
whichmy  eyes  first  fell — *Not 
in  rioting  and  drunkenness, 
not  in  chambering  and  wan- 
tonness, not  in  strife  and 
envying.  But  put  ye  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
make  not  provision  for  the 
flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts 
thereof.*  I  desired  to  read 
no  more,  nor  was  it  neces- 
sary;  for  at  once,  when  I 
ended  this  sentence,  as  if  the 
light  of  security  were  infused 
into  my  heart,  all  the  dark- 
ness of  doubt  vanished. "  He 
was  converted  and  bapti/ed 
by  Ambrose,  then  the  ruler 
of  the  Christian  church  at 
Milan,  and  tradition  says  that 
he  and  his  teacher  then  com- 
posed that  grandest  of  all 
uninspired  hymns,  the  "Te 
Deum."  "  We  praise  Thee, 
0  God,  we  acknowledge  Thee 
to  be  the  Lord,"  &c. 

THE     BIBLB     AND     TRUE 
GREATNESS. 

"  Thus  laith  the  Loan  of  hoBta; 

If  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  and 

if  tiiou  wih  keep  my  charge,  then 

itoa  Mbmit  alao  judge  my  houM, 


and  abalt  also  keep  my  oouits;  ai 
I  will  give  thee  places  to  wa 
among  these  that  stand  by."- 
Zech.  iii.  7. 

Zeghariah's  mission  was  i 
exhort  the  captives  who,  i 
consequence  of  the  edict  i 
Cyrus,  had  returned  froi 
Babylon,  to  renew  their  a 
tempts  to  rebuild  the  temp] 
of  JerusaleoL  His  style,  lik 
that  of  £zekiel,  is  mystio 
and  figurative,  and  his  ii 
structions  are  imparted  i 
the  form  of  visions  an 
symbolical  representation 
The  text  occurs  in  the  d 
scription  of  one  of  thei 
visions,  in  which  Joshua — wl 
sustained  the  office  of  hig 
priest — and  through  him  tl 
whole  Jewish  priesthood  as 
people,  are  encouraged  1 
assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  tl 
Lord^s  house.  The  wore 
direct  us  to  the  Bible  an 
true  greatness. 

I.  The  Bible  direots  i 
TO  the  sphere  of  tbu 
greatness.  The  promise  mad 
to  Joshua  here  is,  ''Tho 
shalt  also  judge  my  houa 
and  shalt  also  keep  my  court 
and  I  will  give  thee  places  t 
walk  among  these  that  stan* 
by."  The  words  convey  tw 
ideas.  First:  Great  authority 
'*Thou  shalt  also  jud^  m 
house,  and  shalt  also  kee; 
my  courts."  By  the  houae  c 
God  is  here  probably  mean 
the  people  of  Israel,  and  tb 
keepmg  oi  Oodi'm  oourtatb 
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i]%Qlatk)a  o{  the  temple.  The 
literal  meaning  here  is  that 
Joshua's    piety    should     be 
'JBirarded  by  the  long  con- 
&uanoe  of  his  exalted  office 
^  hi^   priest.       Godliness 
^^^ises  to  dignified  positions. 
•ft   mokes    ''us    kmgs    and 
priests  unto  God.*'  Secondly: 
SighftUowship.    "  I  will  give 
thee  places  to  walk  among 
tkete  that  Mtanl  byJ'      With 
the  general  consent  of  com- 
mentators the  angels  of  God 
lire  meant   by  "these  that 
standby."  The  angels  of  God 
nuniBter  in  Uis  house.    They 
aie  "ministering  servants." 
We  aze  come  to  an    "in- 
Ttamerable     company     of 
iDgek."      Good     men     are 
Isooght     by    religion     into 
jeUowship  with  those  lofty 
ioteUigenees. 
IL    The  Bible  preseitts 

^  us   THE     PATH     OF     TRUE 

OttiTNBSs.  "If  thou  wilt 
^  in  my  ways,"  4a  Two 
things  are  stated  here  as  the 
cooditlons  of  elevation.  First : 
neHaiee.  "If  thou  wilt 
^  in  my  ways."  God  has 
^Ji  for  men  to  walk  in. 
Hii  ways  are  His  laws. 
''BlflBied  are  they  who  walk 
i&  the  law  of  the  Lord." 
WalkinginHiawaysimplies — 
(1)  The  abandonment  of  our 
on  vayi.  ^  Let  the  wicked 
bmke  hU  way.''  (2)  The 
^Btianoa  on  God's  ways. 
Walking  in  them  implies  that 
*6  aiB  OD  them,  madtho  way  I 


into  them  is  by  faith  in  Christ. 
He  is  the  "door."  (3)  Pro- 
gross  iu  them.  We  must  add 
to  our  faith,  virtue;  to 
virtue,  knowledge,  4c.  Se- 
condly :  Fideliti/,  "  Keep  my 
charge."  We  have  all  a  trust 
committed  to  us.  Our  time, 
talents,  and  possessions  are 
all  given  in  trust :  we  are 
not  owners  of  them,  but 
stewards.  ''  It  is  required  of 
a  steward  that  he  be  found 
faithful"  Paul  felt  as  he 
was  leaving  the  world  that  he 
had  finished  his  work,  and 
had  kept  the  faith.  Such  is 
the  path  to  greatness;  the 
only  path,  the  aurt  path. 

III.  The  Bible  gives  us 
A  guarantee  for  true  great- 
ness. "  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts."  The  word  of  God 
is  the  pledge.  First :  HU 
word  has  been  fulfilled  in  the 
experience  of  the  good  in  all 
ages.  All  who  have  walked 
in  God's  ways,  and  kept  His 
charge,  have  reached  this 
sublime  elevation.  They  are 
the  illustrious  heroes  of  the 
ages,  and  they  have  high 
authority  in  the  empire  of 
God.  Secondly:  His  word 
can  never  fail  of  its  accom- 
plishment,  "  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,"  4c. 

Brother !  art  thou  walking 
in  the  ways  of  God  ?  If  so, 
grand  distinctions  await  thee. 
"  Be  thou  &ithf ul  unto  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  crowu 
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HELL   AFTER  PREACHING. 

"But  I  keep  under  my  body, 
and  bring  it  into  subjection  :  le»t 
that  by  any  means,  when  I  have 
preached  to  others,  I  myself  should 
be  a  castaway." — 1  Cor  ix.  27. 

These  are  terrible  words,  and 
they  teach  at  least  three 
things. 

I.  That  deliverance  from 
hell  DESERVES  the  most 
earnest  self -discipline. 
"I  keep  under  my  body" 
(hTrioma(i»i).  I  strike  under  the 
eye  so  as  to  make  it  black 
and  blue,  a  boxing  phrase, 
indicative  of  strenuous  efforts 
at  mortification,  as  who  should 
say,  "  I  subdue  the  flesh  by 
violent  and  reiterated  blows." 
**And  bring  it  into  subjection" 
(iovXayiayw) ;  "  I  lead  it  along 
as  a  slave,"  having  subjugated 
it  by  assault  and  beating,  I 
treat  it  as  a  bondsman,  as 
boxers  in  the  Paltestra  used 
to  drag  off  their  conquered 
opponents.  And  the  reason 
for  this  mortification  of  the 
flesh  is,  "lest  that  hy  any 
means,  when  I  have  preached 
to  others  I  myself  should  be 
a  castaway.^'  The  language 
shows  that  Paul  considered 
this  work  of  self-discipline  to 
be  one  of  intense  effort  Self- 
discipline  may  bo  said  to  con- 
sist of  two  things — First : 
The  entire  tuhjugation  of  the 
body  to  the  mind.  The  body 
was  intended  to  he  the  organ, 
wamut,  and  instrument  of 
the  mind,  hut  it  has  become 


the  master.  The  supremsc 
of  the  body  is  the  curse  < 
the  world  and  the  ruin  a 
man.  Secn^idly:  The  mi 
jvLgation  of  the  mind  to  th 
spirit  of  Christ.  Thongi 
the  mind  govern  the  body, 
if  the  mind  is  false,  selfiBb, 
unloyal  to  Christ,  there  is  do 
discipline.  The  mind  mait 
be  the  servant  of  Christ  m 
order  to  be  the  legitimsts 
sovereign  of  the  body.  Thm 
two  things  include  spiritoil 
discipline. 

II.  That  the  necessity  d 
this  self-discipline  cannot  be 
superseded  by  the  most  800- 
CESSPUL  PREACHING.  "  When 
I  have  preached  to  otbeis.'' 
Paul  had  preached  to  others 
Paul  bad  preached  to  msn} 
in  different  latlds,  preached 
earnestly  and  successfully 
preached  so  that  thousand) 
were  converted  by  his  minti 
try,  preached  so  as  no' on 
else  has  ever  preached;  ye 
his  preaching,  ho  felt,  did  no 
do  the  work  of  self-discipliiK 
Indeed,  there  is  much  in  tfa 
work  of  preaching  that  has 
tendency  to  operate  againi 
personal  spiritual  cultiin 
(1)  Familiarity  with  saore 
truths  destroys  for  us  tl^ 
charm  of  freshness.  (2)  A  pn 
fessional  handling  of  God' 
Word  interferes  with  its  pei 
sonal  application.  (3)  Tfa 
opinions  of  audiences,  fi 
vorablo  or  otherwise,  ezei 
an  inA\\efQ»^  xmfiKvorable  t 
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spiritual  discipline.     In  con- 

oectioa  with  all  this,  Satan 

isapeciolly  active  in  opposing 

tke  growth  of  spiritual  piety 

n  the  preacher's  soul     So 

tht  there  is  a  terrible  danger 

tint  whilst   the  preacher  is 

^tiTating  the  yineyards  of 

others  he  is   neglecting  his 

Own. 

in.    The  most  successful 
preaching  hay  be  followed 

BTITLTIM ATE  RUIN.     "Imysclf 

should  be  a  castaway."  This 
vord  (acoKifioc)  is  taken  from 
htd  metalsy  and  properly 
denotes  those  which  will  not 
heir  the  test  that  is  applied 
to  them,  that  are  found  to 
he  base  and  worthless,  and 
tt€  therefore  rejected  and 
ci>t  away.  Some  suppose 
the  reference.  Is  to  the  Grecian 
gtmes,  and  the  "  castaway  " 
•Hades  to  the  one  who  is 
Rjected  lis  unworthy  of  the 
priie.  A  "  castaway ! "  Who 
ihill  fathom  the  meaning  of 
thii  wordi  A  successful 
pieacher  a  "castaway!"  The 
Tophet  of  him  who  has  offered 
nmj  to  others  which  he 
htt  despised,  urged  truths  on 
the  credence  of  others  that 
be  has  disbelieved,  enforced 
Itwi  on  others  which  he  has 
tnagrened,  will  bum  with 
VTOcr  fires  and  peal  with 
nun  awful  thunders. 

fHllOaOPHT  AND  THE  GOSPEL. 

"Wbsn  ia  the  wiie^  whan  u  i 
^mibaf  when  if  the  diaputer  / 


of  this  world  ?  hath  not  God  mnde 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  < 
For  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of 
God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew 
not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  beUeve."— 1  Cor.  i.  20,21. 

The  "wise"  {trotpog)  refers 
specially  to  the  sages  of 
Greece.  They  were  called  at 
first  "  wise  men,"  and  after- 
wards assumed  a  more  modest 
title,  "  lovers  of  wisdom," 
"philosophers."  The  "scribe" 
refers  to  the  learned  among 
the  Jews.  The  appeal  of 
the  text,  therefore,  is  to  the 
wisdom  or  the  philosophy  of 
the  world,  including  that  of 
the  Greek  or  Jew. 

I.  Herb  we  have  phi- 
losophy CHALLENGED  BY  THE 

Gospel.  The  apostle  here 
challenges  the  wise  men  of 
the  world  to  accomplish  the 
end  which  the  Gospel  had  in 
view.  That  end  was  the  im- 
partation  to  men  of  the 
saving  knoioledge  of  God. 
Where,  unaided,  had  it  ever 
succeeded  in  accomplishing 
this  %  Who  amongst  the  wise 
will  come  forward  to  give  one 
single  instance. 

II.  Here  wb  have  phi- 
losophy CONFOUNDED  BY  THE 
Gospel.  "Hath  not  God 
made  foolish  the  wisdom  of 
this  world?"  First:  By 
doing  what  philosophy  could 
not.  "The  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God."  Though  the 
pages  o(  nature  lay  open  to 
the  eye,  with  God*B  aignatiuc 
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in  eveiy  line,  man  failed  to 
discoyer  Him.  (See  Rom.  i.) 
Secondly  :  By  doing^  by  the 
simpUH  instrununtaliiy,  tolial 
pkUosophy  could  not  do. 
The  proclamation  of  the 
hiatory  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, and  that  by  a  few 
simple  men  regarded  as  the 
off-scouring  of  all  things  did 
the  work.  Hath  not  God  in 
this  way  '*  made  foolish  the 
wisdom  of  this  world ) " 

III.  Herb  we  have  phi- 
losophy SUPERSEDED  BY  THE 
Gospel.  "It  pleased  God 
by  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing to  save  them  that 
believe/'  The  preaching  is  not 
foolish  in  itself^  only  in  the 
estimation  of  the  would-be 
wise  men.  Tfie  great  want 
of  men  u  taivation — the  re- 
Btoration  of  the  soul  to  tlie 
hnowUdge^  the  likeness.  Hie 
feUawsliip  of  God.  This  want 
philosophy  cannot  supply, 
but  the  Gospel  doea  It  has 
done  BO,  it  is  doing  so,  and  it 
will  continue  to  do  so. 


WORD   AND   POWER. 

*'  For  our  gospel  came  sot  unto 
you  in  word  only,  but  also  in 
power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  much  assurance." — 1  The^s.  L  5. 

In  this  text  we  have  the 
Gospel  in  two  aspects. 

L    Human.       "For    our 

Gospel  came  not  imto  you 

in  woird  only."     Our  Gospel ! 

The    Gogpel    is    human — 


First:  In  UsinMr 
It  was  revealed  t* 


are  enjoy 
and  it  is  to  be  pn 
propagated  by  ma 
U,  15).  Second 
not  crowned  with  si 
word  only."  A 
the  unction  from 
Gospel  is  a  dead 
savoiur  of  death  i 
— the  good  seed  f 
wayside,  among 
stony  places.  T 
sions  are  superfic: 
fective. 

II.  Divine.  ] 
the  "Holy  Ghos 
Divine — First:  /n 
It  is  God's  pla 
vation.  It  could 
been  originated  ' 
because  the  idea 
the  limits  of  his 
Man  can  never  gin 
to  what  is  divine, 
bom  of  the  flesh 
The  Gospel  bears 
of  the  heavenly,  1 
It  is  God's  schema 
In  its  revelation,  '. 
disclose  God's  s< 
Himself.  Salvati< 
God's  "  deep  thing 
which  was  not  origi 
man  could  not  b 
by  him.  The  Go 
tion  was  revealed 
expectedly,  gradu 
pletely.  Thirdly: 
cacy,  ''But  also 
and  in  the  Holy 
i  in  m\xdk  ttE»aiXttXk& 
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1868  show  the  blessed 
ig  influence  of  the 
(1)  In  the  eman- 
3f  sinners  from  the 
>f  sin  and  Satan. 
»el  is  truth,  and  the 
kes  us  free.  Truth 
r  that  destroys  the 
d  of  Satan.  (2)  In 
ng  the  kingdom  of 
0  heart  The  Gospel 
faith,  love,  and 
the  inner  man;  it 
B  the  understanding, 
ses  the  affections, 
les  the  heart  God 
is  work  within,  and 
is  kingdom  where 
d  triumphantly. 
Joseph  Jenkins. 


tibat  18  not  against  us  is 
."—Mark  ix.  40. 

it  is  not  with  me  is 
:  and  he  Uiat  gathereUi 
ne  acattereth." — Luke 


at  first  sight,  diffi- 
econcile  l&ese  two 
L  In  the  former, 
solares  that  many 
not  among  His  re- 
bllowers  are  yet  on 
in  Luke  He  seems 
8t  all  who  are  not 
with  Him  are 
im.  The  difficulty 
Bgard  to  a  class  of 
y  no  means  small, 
0  oumot  be  called 
Christian,  but  who 
m  wishing  to  take 


part  agahast  Christ  Where 
shall  we  place  them  1  In  one 
passage  they  seem  claimed  as 
friends,  in  the  other  denounced 
as  enemies. 

Let  us  try  whether  a  close 
examination  of  the  passages 
will  not  clear  away  our  diffi- 
culty. 

Note,  then,  that  scene  in 
Mark.  Jesus  has  taken  a 
child  and  set  him  among  the 
disciples.  He  tells  them  that 
he  who  receives  such  a  child 
in  His  '^  name  "  receives  Him, 
implying  that  the  simplest 
act  done  in  His  spirit  is  ac- 
cepted, and  is  spiritually 
great,  even  though  it  be  done 
with  little  knowledge.  This 
calls  np  to  the  mind  of  St 
John  that  ho  and  his  fellow- 
disciples  had  seen  one  healing 
demonomaniacs,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  had  forbidden 
him,  "  because  he  followed 
not  with  "  them.  Jesus  says, 
"forbid  him  not,"  and  de- 
clares that  whoever  had 
sufficient  sympathy  with  Him 
to  seek  earnestly  the  good  of 
others  was  "on  his  part" 
It  might  be  that  he  had  only 
an  imperfect  faith,  and  a 
dawning  sympathy,  but  these 
are  the  germs  of  better  things. 
He  who  "  is  not  against  us, 
is  on  our  part" 

The  other  paasage  is  of 
quite  a  different  character. 
Jesus  had  Himself  been  heal- 
ing demoniaca  The  Jews 
ascribed  His  suoceas  to  the 
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X)ower  of  Satan.  He,  in  dis- 
proof, appeals  to  the  charac- 
ter of  His  work  The  work  of 
Satan  is  a  work  of  rff-struction. 
His  had  been  a  work  of  con- 
struction. He  could  not,  in 
the  name  of  evil,  counteract 
evil.  Note,  in  passing,  that 
it  was  not  the  miraculous 
character  of  His  work  to 
which  He  appeals,  but  the 
kind  of  miracles  considered 
as  acts  of  healing. 

If  now  Christ's  reasoning 
had  any  weight,  it  followed 
that  only  he  who  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  God  could  really 
cast  out  demons,  and  there- 
fore that  the  Jewish  exorcists, 
whom  Christ  declared  to  be 
out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Divine  kingdom,  were  im- 
postors. They  could  only 
counterfeit  effects,  not  affect 
causes.  The  unclean  spirit 
returned  with  seven  others 
"  more  wicked  than  himself." 
Then  come  in  the  words,  "  ho 
that  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me;'  %.e,  he  who  does  not 
work  in  the  power  of  God, 
while  professing  to  do  good, 
in  fact  does  only  evil. 

The  lessons  of  both  pass- 
ages, therefore,  are  not  only 
consistent,  but  even  identical 

The  first  says  that  he  who 
works  in  the  spirit  of  Christ 
is  accepted,  whether  he  be- 
long to  the  outward  commu- 
nion of  the  faithful  or  no. 
The  seoond  declares  that  who- 
over  acta  in  another  spirit 


than  this,   though 
pr6fess  to  do  good,  t 
to  do  so,  in  reality  c 
harm. 

Both  passages  tei; 
the  outward  professioi 
outward  action  arc 
that  the  relation  of 
wBrd  life  to  the  inwa: 
and  of  this  to  the 
Christ,  is  all  in  i 
further  tmfolding  t 
we  notice — 

I.  Wecannot  PASS': 

LTPR  WITHOUT  EXBB 
INFLUENCE.  We  ai 
"  with  "  or  "  against 
We  are  certainly  n 
ferent  or  neutral.  ' 
solemn  reflection, 
would  no  doubt  be 
have  it  otherwise,  1 
may  not.  The  reaso 
is  that  no  man  c 
working.  Life  means 
Physical  life  docs  & 
solves  itself  into  rm 
series  of  motions 
the  life  of  the  bod 
higher  life  of  the  n 
of  the  spirit  follows 
law.  We  must  b 
ing,  feeling,  acting, 
all  activity  has  effec 
cannot  light  a  frag 
wood  without  prodi 
efifect,  light  and  war 
evolved  And  jom 
think  a  thought,  no: 
emotion,  without 
What  you  think  and 
at  least  to  make  yo 
\  maVcA  yow  Visiter  o 
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then  felt  by  others  t 
i&  For  what  you 
8  out  ill  every  tone 
.  My  brother,  many 
secret  thoughts  come 
our  character.  One 
word  betrays  their 
►urity.  There  is  pro- 
eaning  in  the  decla- 
"  There  is  nothing 
that  shall  not  be 
and  hid  that  shall 
lown."  Our  hidden 
are  known,  not, 
in  themselves  sm 
;  in  their  effects, 
k  your  debauch  was 
>you?  Nay  !  but  it 
cened  your  lip  and 
TOUT  eye  till  all  men 

.  see  that  all  work: — 
not  excepted.  AH 
good  or  for  eviL 
uch  men  by  words, 
■e  the  thistle-down 
oats  upon  the  air 
&  lifeless  thing.  But 
it  alights  a  new  life 
.  How  much  of  our- 
)e8  out  in  words! 
peak. 

uh  men  by  what  we 
I  effect  of  eyeiy  deed 
jd  on  the  world  of 
id  <^  men.  You  do 
which  ia   not   half 

ccA  men  hy  manner. 
mer  of  an  action  ia 
much  as  ita  nature 
A  of  influence.  A 
led,  how  good  it  ia ! 


We  touch  men  also  by  a 
j  nameless  something  which  is 
not  quite  manner,  but  which 
goes  to  the  heart  The  truth 
is,  the  Houl  comes  out  by 
many  avenues  which  no  ana- 
lysis can  reach. 

What  then  is  the  quality 
of  your  influence  and  mine  ? 
Let  each  ask  himself. 
II.  Our  relation  to  Christ 

DETERMINES  TAB  QUALITY  OF 
THE  INFLUENCE  WB  EXERCISE. 

Some  one  may  say,  "What 
you  have  said  is  true.  We 
do  exercise  an  influence ;  how 
is  our  influence  to  be  rendered 

j  pure?" 

I  I  reply,  one  test  determines 
its  quality.  How  do  you 
stand  in  relation  to  Christ. 
There  are  two  possible  atti- 
tudes relative  to  him.  You 
may  be  "  in  him,"  as  we  say, 
x.e,  in  faith  and  love  toward 
Him,  so  that  He  is  in  you 
by  his  Spirit,  or  you  may  be 
beyond  His  attraction.  All 
depends  on  this. 

But  why  ?  How  is  our  re- 
lation to  Christ,  who  lived 
two  thousand  years  ago,  so 
important  Is  he  not  passed 
away?  No — ^for  He  is  the 
embodied  righteousness  of  God, 
Goodness  ia  incarnate  in 
Christ  He  ia  Conscience  per- 
aonalized,  not  merely  per- 
aonified.  There  ia  no  other 
who  ia  righteoua 

ffeis  the  Liberaior  of  Maris 
Will  Power  ia  thera  He 
who  woiiaB  in    the  apirit  of 
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Christ  lays  hold  on  the  power 
of  the  Universe. 

He  18  the  Monarch  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

III.     The  faith  of  the 

HEART  RATHER  THAN  THE 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  INTELLECT 
IS  THE  OONNECTINO  LINK  BE- 
TWEEN THE  SOUL  AND  Christ. 
The  man  whom  the  disciples 
met  with  doing  wonders 
in  the  name  of  Christ  was  no 
doubt  full  of  faith.  Faith  is 
always  a  condition  of  doing 
"  mighty  works  "  according  to 
the  Scriptures.  History  says 
so  too,  when  even  the  "works" 
are  not  miracles.  The  great 
workers  of  the  world,  social 
and  religious,  have  done  their 


works  by  ftuth.  1 
man,  though  flcuthf ul, 
much  knowledge, 
heard  of  Christ,  he  \ 
was  some  wonderful  C 
perhaps  was  alL 

My  brother,  faith  ai 
ledge  don't  always  be 
rect  proportion  to  eac 
One  may  exist,  not 
without  the  other,  bu 
there  is  only  little  of  i1 
is  of  the  heart — Kn 
of  the  brain:  Laige 
and  big  brains  don*t 
go  together.  Christ 
both.  He  aaks  th( 
TMxny  but  He  chiefl 
"  Give  me  thy  heart' 
J.  F.  Stevknsc 


(No.  VII.) 

SmilUAL   EZOBLLBNCB  DBBOBIBED 
AND  ATTAnmX 

Xjr  son,  if  thoa  wilt  x«eeiT«  my 
■   -  Ac— ProT.  U.  1— 5. 


I.  Spiritual  ezoelleiioe  dbsoribkd. 
Itis  here  desoribed— First:  As  "M« 
fear  of  the  Lord"  Seoondly:  As 
"  the  knowledge  of  Ood."  The  two- 
fold deeeriplioii  oonreys  the  idea 
that  godUnes  has  to  do  both  with 
the  inteUeet  sDd  the  heart.  It  is 
knowledge  and  fear.  It  is  such  a 
knowledge  of  Ood  as  generates  the 
inn  ttBonos  towirai  Him. 
IL  %irftoal«xcd]eDOt  ATTAnm. 


How  is  this  famJoable 
being  to  be  reached? 
xndi^ttes  the  method.  Fi 
reception  of  Divine  tmt 
thou  wilt  reoeiTe  my  won 
reoeptiTefaciiItj  must  bo  ei 
DiTine  truth  must  be  ti 
the  souL  Seoondly :  The 
of  DiTine  truth.  *«  Hide 
mandments."  When  pec 
must  be  held.  <'HoldfiMl 
Is  a  danger  of  losing  itk  ' 
The  (xpplieaition  of  Divio 
*  Appbr  thine  heart  to  nac 
hig.^a}Thea»p]ka1loo 
somen.  «'Ii  tlm  ait 
Tbm  vnA  Va  m^  adi 
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IS  will  excite  the  vehe- 
(2)  The  application 
tntvering.  "  Seekest  as 
iow  indefatigable  is  the 
men  for  sUver  and  gold, 
lal  excellence  is  far  more 
(Compare  godliness  with 


(No.  VIIL) 

»K  AND  THZIR  OOD. 
)  IiOBi>  gireth  wisdom  ;  oat 
lb  Cometh  knowledge  and 
iag."  *c.— Pror.  li.  •-©. 

B    DESCRTPnOX    OF  MEN. 

here  described — First: 
€oum'*    To  be  righteous 

genuine   in    sympathy 
pose  —  right    in    heart. 

As  ^* walking  uprightly.** 

is  not  BtatioDaiy.  It 
■ive.  The  good  man 
idvancing  in  excellence. 
As  **IIu taints"  They 
lerated  to  HLb  service. 
His  loyal  lieges. 
EGoDoroooo  MEir.  He  is 
ribed — First:  At  to  what 
nUum  geturaUy.  **  Oiveth 
"Out  of  his  mouth 
lowladge  and  understand- 
t  IS  ue  great  original 
of  all  intelligence.  Every 
BOtal  light  proceeds  from 
bo  light  of  instinct,  the 
reason,  the  light  of  con- 
n  are  emanations.  He  is 
1-— Seooodly :  Atto^^aiJIe 
9odtfeeiatty,  {I)  He  pro- 
UUirtiuinieiion,  "Layeth 

wbdom.**  There  Is  just 
lorn  in  Christ  as  they  re- 
a€9ni€Ci$tktMfro'tn  ihtif 

^'BaoUer."    ^ley  haye 

He  it  their  shield  as  in 

<   ef  Abffduun.     (8)   Ht 

wb  fUr  eantr.     "He 

O*  pi^  of  judgment," 

A  friUaiiii  ikgir  nUi- 
toKMk  «ThndMltilioi\ 
■d     iV^MBOM^    and 


(No.  IX.) 

WICKEDNESS  AND   WI8D0H. 

"When  wiKdom  entereth  Into  thine 
heurt,  and  knowledge  in  pleosant  nnt<i 
thy  soul,"  &c.— Prov.  ii.  10—22. 

I.  Wickedness.    Here  we  have  a 
description  of  the  nature  and  doom 
of  wickedness.     First :  The  nature 
of  wiel-ednett.     (1)    The  tpeech  it 
corrupt.      "They    speak    frowonl 
things."  The  ungovernable  tongue ! 
(2)  The  habit  it  corrupt.     **Thcy 
walk  in  the  ways  of  darkness.*'* 
I*  Whose  ways  are  crooked.'*  Their'« 
is  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and 
the  crookedness  of  deceit.    (3)  The 
heart  it  corrupt.     '*  Rejoice  to  do 
evil"  kc.    The  whole  fountain  of 
the  being  is  polluted.     They  have 
wrong  joys  and   wrong  sorrows. 
(4)  Their  influence  it  corrupt.   "  The 
strange  woman,'*  Sec.    The  descrip- 
tion of  the  strange  woman,   tlie 
prostitute,  here  is  most  touching, 
humiliating,  and  true  to  modem 
fact.     A  more  horrid  sight  this 
side  of  hell  cannot  be  seen  than  a 
fallen    woman    prostituting    her 
wondrous  influence  to  wrong.   She 
is  ruined,  and  she  ruins.  Seeondlv : 
The    doom   of   wickednett.     The 
ruin  is  here  described  as~(l)  Ik' 
ttrtteHon.     "Her  house  inclineth 
unto  death."  kc.    Everything  dies 
under  the  influence  of  wickedness. 
Self-respect ;    moral    sensibility ; 
the  freshness,  the  vigor,  and  the 
beauty  of  life.     (2)  Extirpation, 
« Gut  off."  "Rooted  out."  Rooted 
out  from  the  esteem  of  the  good, 
from  the  sphere  of  improvement^ 
from  the  realm  of  mercy. 

II.  WiBDox.  Wisdom,  rightlr 
received,  is  stronger  than  wicked* 
nes.  Wickednes  is  terribly  power- 
ful. Thank  Ood,  there  is  on  earth 
a  mightier  power.  We  say  wisdom 
rigfatiy  receiTed,  for  it  is  of  such 
that  Solomon  speaks.  "When 
wisdom  entereth  into  fhy  heart,*' 
fto.  Wisdom  outside  of  us  is  a  grand 
tli^ig  for  thon^t  and  •peenlationy 
bat  it  mnit  come  intoiis  tobe  of  any 
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real  permanent  service.  It  must  not 
oome  in  as  a  mere  strange  visitant, 
to  be  tolerated,  or  to  be  entertained 
fbr  a  short  time ;  but  as  a  friend, 
of  all  friends  the  dearest  to  the 
heart  "Pleasant  to  thy  soul." 
When  it  is  thus,  it  does  two  things 
in  relation  to  wickedness.  First : 
It guardM the innoceiU,  ''Discretion 
shall  preserve  thee,"  &c.  Let  it 
prepossess  thy  heart,  and  when  the 
tempter  comes,  it  will  "find  no- 
thing "  in  thee.  Secondly  :  It 
delivert  the  fallen,  "  Deliver  thee 
from  the  evil  man,"  the  man  who 
has  brought  thee  into  evil,  and  from 
what  Ib  worse,  from  "  the  strange 
woman."  Heavenly  wisdom  is  re- 
demptive. 

(No.  X.) 

THE  FHILOSOPHT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
PEACK. 
*'  My  8on«  forget  not  my  law  ;  but  let 
thine  heart  keep  my  commandmenttf : 
for  length  of  days,  and  long  life,  and 
peace,  ahall  tliey  add  to  thee."— Prov. 
m.1,  2. 

L  Obedience  to  moral  law  a  con- 
dition of  PHTsiOAL  HEALTH.  Ob- 
serve what  this  obedience  is.  It 
is  not  external  conformity  to  the 
mere  letter  uf  the  Uw.  It  is  keep- 
ing the  commandments  in  the 
heart  It  is  doing  the  will  of  God 
in  the  souL  "  Let  thine  heart  keep 
my  conmiandmentu."  The  con- 
nection between  godliness  and 
physical  health  is  dear  from  three 
facts.  First:  That  physical  health 
requires  obedience  to  the  IHvine 
laws  of  our  being.  Secondly  :  That 
obedience  to  the  Divine  laws  of  our 
being  involves  the  study  of  them. 
Unless  we  know  them  we  shall  not 
obey  them ;  unless  we  study  them 
we  shall  not  know  them.  Thirdly : 
That  a  hearty  agreement  with  the 
Divine  will  is  essential  to  secure  the 
study  of  His  laws.  Some  people 
seem  to  consider  ill  health  ft  virtue. 
Tbey  deem  it  scarcely  respectable 
to  mif  they  Mn  well  Hearty  health 


la  not  counted  "  gente 
circles.  Whereas^  in  fa 
is  often  a  crime.  It  ( 
infraction  of  Divine  la 
liness  is  profitable  to  a 
II.  Obedience  to  s 
condition  of  bpiriti 
Peace  of  soul  requires 
First :  The  inward  ha 
powert.  The  soul  is  i 
which  there  is  a  terribl 
contending  passions  i 
thies.  The  dictates  o 
selfish  love  are  the  batt 
The  soul  is  a  sea,  into  w 
there  rush  contendin 
heaving  it  to  its  cei 
wicked  are  like  the  tr< 
Secondly :  The  seme  oj 
favor.  The  feeling,  o 
fear,  that  the  Lord  ifl 
gives  it  the  throb  o 
restlessness  or  torture, 
to  moral  law  secures  t 
ditions  of  this  peace. 


(No.  XL) 

TRUE  PHYLACTI 

"Let  not  mercy  and 
thee:  bind  them  about 
Piov.  lii.  3. 

The  reference  is  hi 
phylacteries  (Deut  vi. 

I.  The    SUBSTANCE 

phylactery.  "Mercy  ; 
These  are  the  two  grai 
of  revelation.  "  Grace 
came  by  Jesus  Chrie 
two  meet  man's  natur 
possessing  intellect  anc 
of  which  has  its  respect 
and  claims.  We  mus 
in  us.  All  our  facidtiei 
truthfully — ^in  harmon 
nal  realities.  We  mu 
in  us.  All  our  facultiei 
by  it  as  their  impulse  ao 

II.  The  USES  of  f 
laoterr.  "Bind  them 
neok.'^    The  old  phyl» 

\  to  be  xumQl— YVr^\  Ai 
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e  to  remind  the  wearer 
w.  There  ia  a  sad  ten- 
the  heart  to  forget  law. 
Qitors  we  require!  Se- 
lf mfegwird$.  This  was 
nd  a  superstitious  use. 
nrcy  and  truth"  rightly 
safeguards.  They  pro- 
rom  what  is  wrong  and 


(No.  XII.) 

rrUAL   ZJTERATUBE. 

hem  npon  the  table  of  tbine 
■halt  thou  And  favour  and 
itanding  in  the  sight  of  God 
-Prov.  iiL  3.  4. 

bep^— 

>  SUBJECTS  of  spiritual 
"Mercy  and  truth." 
,  indeed,  the  great  themes 
le  books,  the  chief  ele- 
lU  great  lives,  the  g^rand 
I  of  the  Eternal  Oodhead. 
be  TABLET  of    spiritual 

The  "heart."    This  is 
>let8 — First:   The  most 

All  may  not  have 
b,  paper,  marble,  but  all 
be  Secondly :  The  most 
Hiat  is  written  on  the 
mritten  in  the  language 
Biial  man  can  read,  the 
well  as  the  sage,  the 
rell  as  the  octogenarian, 
rhe  most  capacioua.  The 
a  volume  whose  pages 
)  arithmetic,  whose  pages 
Gkd  can  number.  How 
B  the  contents  of  every 
I  but  what  through  the 
Biy  impression  we  receive 
I  sentence.  Fourthly : 
mdmrahU.  Paper,  paioh- 
rble^  or  even  bnas,  on 
1  have  written  time  has 
;  Vat  the  heart  is  im- 
d  the  Motencea  written 
ntj  oHmot  obUtente. 
M  nBTKiB  of  Binritual 

^■So  ihiat  thoa  find 
koL    If  BMToy  and  truth 


are  properly  written  in  the  heart, 
two  great  blessings  will  be  gained. 
First :  The  approbation  of  Ood, 
Secondly:  The  approbation  of  fium. 
He  on  whose  heart  these  grand 
subjects  were  perfectly  written 
obtained  these  results.  Jesus  in- 
creased in  "favor  with  God  and 


(No.  XIIL) 

GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

**  Trust  in  the  Lobo  with  all  thine 
heart ;  and  lean  not  unto  thine  ovu 
understanding."— Prov.  UL  5.' 

Hebe  we  have — 

I.  The  oooD  to  be  secubed. 
"  Trust  in  the  Lobd,"  &c.  First : 
Supreme  trust,  "With  all  thine 
heart."  This  means— (1)  Un- 
donbtingly.  Without  any  suspicion 
whatever.  (2)  Undhidedly.  Having 
implicit  trust  in  none  other.  (3) 
Lovingly.  Not  as  a  matter  of 
expediency,  but  as  a  matter  of 
supreme  affection.  Secondly  : 
Supreme  trust  in  the  tupremely 
good.  "  In  the  Lobd."  It  would 
be  a  terrible  catastrophe  to  put 
supreme  trust  in  any  object  short 
of  the  supreme  in  goodness.  "  The 
Lobd."  He  is  the  All-wise,  the 
All-loving,  the  AU-holy,  the  AU- 


I.  '  The  EVIL  to  be  avoided. 
"  Lean  not  unto  thine  own  under- 
standing." First :  This  is  tkprtvaUtU 
eviL  Men  are  leaning  to  their  own 
imderstanding.  They  do  it  in  all 
departments :  business,  poUticsy 
literature,  and  religion.  Secondly: 
ThisisajKiteii^  eni.  It  is  an  evil 
dear  to  alL  (1)  Beaton  shows  it. 
An  immortal  being  trusting  his 
destiny  to  fallible  understanding  t 
How  egTQgioaa  the  folly.  (2) 
Hidory  shows  it  The  annals  of 
the  race  are  orowded  with  reoorda 
of  those  who  have  been  rained 

X 
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KEHESIS  OR  BBTBIBtTTION. 

Nemsis  Sacra  is  the  Scriptiire 
dootrine  of  Retribution  on  Earth, 
or  the  doctrine  of  pumahment  for 
■in  even  in  this  life.  The  subject 
has  been  elaborately  investigated 
in  "  A  Series  of  Inquiries,  Philo- 
lo^cal  and  Critioal,"  in  which  the 
general  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
thus  expressed : 

<'  That  the  afflictions  of  this  life, 
however  they  may  be  overruled  in 
favor  of  the  good,  so  as  to  become 
thfi  instruments  of  eternal  blessed- 
sessy  are  pzimarily  chastisement 
lor  sin,  aoeeably  to  that  famous 
maxim,  'Kisi  peocata  non  flagellar' 

"That  retribution  is  not  less 
apparent  in  the  New  Testament 
than  in  the  Old,  among  pagans 
than  the  believers  in  revelation. 

**  That  probably  every  transgres- 
aoD,  whether  committed  by  the 
righteous  or  the  wicked,  the  peni- 
tent or  the  impenitent,  is  pumshed 
in  a  gpreater  or  lees  degree  in  this 
life,  whether  by  the  positive  inflic- 
tion of  evil,  or  the  negation  of 
good.  At  least,  there  b  no  record 
in  Soripturo  of  any  grave  ofifence 
against  the  law,  moral  or  divine, 
without  the  record  also  of  its  chas- 
tisement. But  if  there  were  many, 
the  mere  omission  would  not  im- 
pugn the  truth  of  the  doctrine; 
for  as  the  holiness  of  Qod  cannot 
change.  His  j  udidal  administration 
must  be  in  constant  activity. 

**  That  according  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  transgression,  so  varies 
the  pumshment,  from  the  tremen- 
dous penalty  of  excision  in  tho 
midst  of  sin  to  the  mildest  forms 
of  TiaitatloDy  but  that  ainoe  both 
gmendJjr  fail  within  the  ordvv^ 


course  of  human  experi* 
pass  unobserved. 

•<That  in  public  visitati 
the  impenitent  are  en 
opening  is  made  for  the 
the  righteous  and  those 
to  become  righteous;  < 
rote,  the  evil  is  in  some ' 
ruled  in  their  favor. 

"  That  when  ohastisem 
thus  overruled,  but  is  ] 
to  afflict  the  penitent 
miflsion  is  for  a  gracious 
Thus  it  led  David  to  re 
and  perfected  the  hoUnee 
it  became  salvation  to  ] 
and  equally  so  to  Nebuch 
while  to  the  impenitent^ 
merely  a  judgment,  but 
often  involving  utter  de 
Thus  it  proved  to  Pham 
Ahab,  to  Ahaiiah  and  B( 
Afflictions,  therefore^  bei: 
former  evidence  of  th* 
love,— designed  to  purify 
remaining  corruptions  wi 
to  render  meet  for  'the 
ance  of  the  saints  in  light,' 
be  welcomed  not  only  w 
tude  but  with  joy.  In  m 
they  are  a  privilege  as  ' 
blessing :  '  For  unto  you  i 
in  behalf  of  Christ^  not 
believe  on  him,  but  also, 
for  His  sake.' 

"  That  there  are  affliotii 
bring  with  them  more 
sorrow.  What  Christian  < 
of  the  name  has  not  felt 
thorns  of  repentance?  j 
that  has  felt  them,  would 
them  lor  the  most  ezq 
worldly  pleasures  ? 

<*That  though  we  read 
the  New  Testament  of  tl 
in^i  of  Chriit'alolloweni^  i 


TBE  PULPIT  AND  ITS  HAin>]CAn>a. 


Ill 


Ue  from  the  profes- 
itiaoity,  by  &r  the 
n  of  Uiem  mnrt  be 

Umea  of  pecaliar 
e  JewB  passed  from 
luntry  to  move  the 
Bt  the  new  converts, 
the  inevitable  lot  of 

in  every  age  and 
ordinary  times,  he 
advantages   of   the 

many  of  which  the 
nr  dreamed.  Eternal 
18  that  '  godliness  Ib 

all  things,  having 
the  life  that  now  is, 

that  which  is  to 

H  we  could  read  the 
uprehend  in  all  its 
ru  state  of  a  man — 
.on  is  likely  to  harden 
im — ^we  cannot  tell 
pedal  manifestation 
led  in  judgment  or 
ing,  however,  to  the 
ier  of  every  human 
'  safely  assume  that 
utakes  in  a  greater 
of  both.  We  have 
lerefore  we  are  pun- 
m  sigh  after  greater 
iref ore  the  very  chas- 
ade  instrumental  to 

however,  be  added 
.  the  author  of  the 
las  exhibited  in  it 
and  critical  acumen, 
is,  in  many  eases, 
M  alterations  of  the 
Bion  of  the  Scriptures 
much  questioned  by 

I  the  Oreek  mytho- 
mJt  divinity,  who 
re  been  rsgarded  as 
itkm  of  the  righteona 
pdiL  Herodotnswu 
■cd  with  an  evei^ 
ri%  which  allows  no 


h^mcr  hmg 


I 


been  described  as  a  degree  of  good 
fortune  sure  to  draw  down  ulti- 
mately corresponding  intensity  of 
suffering  from  the  hands  of  the 
envious  g^ods.  Or,  in  other  worI% 
it  is  that  every-day  presentiment 
which  forebodes  suffering  or  evil  as 
sure  to  follow  any  piece  of  good 
fortune. 

Mr.  J.  A.  St.  John,  in  his  able 
work,  "The  Nemess  of  Power," 
interprets  NemesiB  as  "the  per- 
sonification of  Justice,  and  as^ 
therefore,  engaged  equally  in  re- 
warding and  in  punuhing.  Her 
movements  are  slow,  but  irresis- 
tible ;  and  she  is  ever  at  work  in 
human  society,  ensuring  ultimate 
triumph  to  the  Good,  and  perdi- 
tion to  the  Wicked.  She  may  be 
regarded,  therefore,  as  the  insepa- 
rable attendant  on  Power,  to  up- 
hold and  encourage  it  when  exer- 
cised for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
to  repress  and  chastise  it  when 
perverted  to  their  injuiy  or  de- 
struotion." 


BBOTflBIO  AVD  EXOTEBIC. 

There  are  believers,  esoteric  and 
exoteric,  those  who  believe  in  the 
spirit,  and  those  who  believe  in  the 
letter  merely.  Yet  what  were  the 
letter,  except  as  a  spiritual  declara- 
tion ?  nothing^  leas  than  nothing^ 
an  unrecorded  dream.  Nature  and 
man's  soul  are  the  very  texts  and 
sacred  manuscripts  of  Qod,  yield 
the  only  clue  to  the  science  of  the 
universe.  That  there  is  a  ceaseleaa 
insinration  made  continually  mani- 
fest hi  the  heart  of  men,  is  among 
the  most  certain  of  spiritoal  tmtfaa. 

Onr  conviotiona  need  inoeasant 
revision.  The  theology  that  ia 
statumery  ia  loat,  nay,  ia  already 
numbered  with  the  paat  Beval»- 
tion  and  dafelopment  are  onau 
Where  then  ia  no  dmkfiiMiafc 
ibme  oan  bo  no  tovwlfaig;  wluc% 
then  la  no  ravMHiig  mMmt  Is 
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there  development.  We  must  de- 
scend into  the  soul's  depths,  as  we 
would  refer  to  the  green -robed 
trees,  the  golden  stars.  When  we 
examine  nature's  developments,  we 
discern  the  revealings  of  nature. 
When  we  ponder  the  developments 
of  the  soul,  we  discern  the  reveal- 
ings of  God  in  humanity.  For  the 
letter  avails  only  as  the  symbol  of 
progressive  truth,  genesis  on  gene- 
sis, development  on  development^ 
for  ever. 

Progress  is  to  be  measured  not 
by  the  coming  or  going  of  comets 
merely,  the  revolutions  of  the  sun, 
but  by  the  stirrings  and  the 
strivings,  the  workings  and  the 
winnings  of  those  who  are  no  more. 
Instead  of  only  looking  up  through 
nature  to  nature's  Gfod,  we  shall 
find  witness  to  Him  who  moulded 
us  in  the  depths  of  our  souls,  look- 
ing out  on  nature  from  Him,  rising 
to  nature  on  the  wings  of  faith  and 
love.  Let  us  build  religion  on 
science,  indeed,  but  also  on  the 
heart ;  let  us  found  it  on  the 
affections,  but  also  on  truth. 

The  religious  teacher  should 
combine  an  Aristotle  and  a  Paul. 


The  image  of  the  Qreat  Befom 
beckons  to  us  throu^  the  wuU 
of  eighteen  hundred  yean.  Hm 
surging  waves,  the  gushing  fooa- 
tains,  the  wind-chased  cbudik  th0 
sighing  breeze,  the  perfume-lidM 
flowers,  with  men's  fair  tboqghts 
and  deeds,  invite  us  to  oontani 
and  perfect  his  work.  Tosetioi^ 
mere  formules  from  thejpast^  with^ 
out  acting,  loving,  thinkmg  for  Ai 
present^  will  not^  cannot  soflofc 
We  must  elevate  woman,  free  Ai 
proletary  and  the  slavey  tndn  nl 
educate  the  ignorant^  xefoimAi 
vicious,  rescue  the  famine^triobt 
and  the  insane,  raise  the  dovi^ 
trodden  and  the  oppressed,  set  eafli 
beliefs  which  degprade  humaoii^ 
do  not  honor  God,  ere  religifli 
can  avail  us  as  it  might  and  at  ift 
ought.  For  religion  is  a  thing  (if 
freedom  and  of  joy,  of  trust  aaacf 
faith,  of  grace  and  truth,  of  eoB* 
fidingness  and  of  love,  which  ykUii 
no  color  to  baseness  or  dsgis^ 
tion,  and  which  can  only  salai^ 
in  its  fulness  and  its  grandeor^ 
the  hearts  and  in  the  pradaoaiot 
happy,  regenerate  man. 


OPEN   COUNCIL. 
[The  utmost  freedom  of  honest  thought  is  permitted  in  this  depsitmsst   Tk 
reader  most  therefore  use  his  own  diiicriminating  fkcnlties,  and  the  Editor  ntsstb 
allowed  to  dsim  freedom  from  responsibility.] 


THE  GREAT  PBOFITIATIOir. 

Hqdicant, — In  answer  to  Q^eriMt 
No.  16,  p.  852,  VoL  XVII.  In 
addition  to  my  remarks  on  "The 
Great  Propitiation,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "  HomilUi  "  for  last 
month,  I  beg  to  submit  the  f  ollow- 
lag  o&snrsiaQns  on  some  Greek 
pnpodUooM  hearipgonthissubjwt. 


It  is  sigued  by  many  of  ilMi 
who  believe  in  the  yioarious  nstar 
of  our  Saviour's  death,  thai  tk 
various  Greek  preposatioiis^  tnn 
lated  <'/br,"  inooonectionwithtki 
events  tnvotve  tkt  idea  rf  wtitfti 
lion,  so  that  sodi  eiprsasJoni  m 
<*  Chxiit  disd  /or  sfamsn  "  am 
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ti  5  jTih^itute  for  sinners.    If  auch 
le  the  cane,  it  follows  as  a  matter 
<ii  necixity  that  the   Scriptures 
tacA  the  vicarious  nature  of  the 
■fonemeDt ;  but  if  the  prepositions 
^iiot  ioTolve  that  idea,  the  theory 
<tf  fiariou)  atonement  is  left  with- 
out any  support  as  far  <is  the  pre- 
pMitioiu  are  concerned.     It  is  a 
Bitter  of  great  imiiortance  that  we 
iboDld    examine    carefully  every 
firt  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
W  build  our  theological  creed. 

lie  word  "for"  in  our  English 
▼enion  represents /our  Greek  pre- 
poiitinns  used  in  connection  with 
our  Saviour's  death,  \iz.,  frept, 
mp,  avri,  «k  cia,  as  may  be  seen 
ban  the  following  texts :  "  He  is 
fte  propitiation  (reconciler)  for 
(wft)  our  sins."  (1  John,  ii.  2.) 
"Christ,  in  due  time,  died  for 
(wcp)  the  ungodly."  (Rom.  v.  6.) 
"He  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
(wTi)many."  (Matt.  xx.  28.)  **For 
(((«)  whom  Christ  died."  (1  Cor. 
Tiil2.) 

The  use  of  one  of  these  preposi- 
ti-i!u  rather  than  another  seems  to 
^Te  be«n  regulated  by  no  fixed 
mle.  Tfpi  is  chi^jf  used  in  re- 
^cce  to  tin,  as  in  the  expression, 
f/r  tin ;  and  wf.p  is  rftnerally 
^  in  reference  to  persotui,  as, 
V»  tu—for  the  ungodly;"  am 
«  cia  are  sometimes  used  in 
^  last-named  connection,  and 
^'pis  used  like  Trfpc  in  reference 
fe  tin,  as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  8.  *'  Christ 
ficd  /or  (vjr«p)  our  «««,"  and 
'cpt  ii  used  like  inrtp  for  nnnertj 
H  in  HatL  xxvi  28.  Let  us  con- 
■der  these  prepoaitionB  in  order, 
•deoquir*— 

llttotke  meaning  of  irepi  with 
^Snilive  ease.  This  preposition 
oecBn  in  the  following  cases: — 
"Who  gETe  hmiaelf /or  (vEpt)  our 
■ml"  (QaL  i.  4)  *'  Christ  aho  i 
^  nOrwd  /br   (irefn)    aum."  I 


(1  Peter,  iii.  18.)  "  He  is  the  pro- 
pitiation  {reconciler)  for  {ffepi)  our 
sins,  and  not  for  (ff^pf)  ours  only, 
but  fyr  (ffpi)  the  whole  world." 
(1  John,ii.  2. ;  iv.  10.)  "  Which  ia 
shed  for  (frfpi)  many."  (Matt 
xxvi.  28.)  The  preposition  v€pi 
expresses  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  word  which  follows 
and  that  which  goes  before,  and 
this  relation  generally  consists  in 
the  fact  (<(),  that  the  word  which 
folhwt  is  the  subject  matter  of 
the  \cord  or  sentence  which  precedes^ 
as,  *"  The  same  anointing  teacheth 
you  of  (^Tf pc)  all  things ;"  (1  John, 
i.  27);  where  the  "aU  things" 
form  the  subject  matter  of  the 
word  "  teacheth."  So  also,  1  John 
V.  9,  10,  "The  witness  of  Gk)d 
which  ho  hath  testified  ©/(rcpt) 
his  Son ;"  and  John  vi.  41,  "  The 
Jews  murmured  at  (^rfpi)  him;" 
and  Herodotus  ii.  32,  "  Discourse 
about  (T^tpi)  the  Nile ;"  and  ibid, 
iil  22,  **  The  truth  concerning 
(?rcpc)  the  purple;"  and  Xeno- 
phon's  "Hellen"  i.  1  (16),  "But 
he  (Socrates)  discoursed  always 
concerning  (TTfpc)  human  afliairs." 
In  those  cases,  *'  the  Son,"  is  the 
subject  matter  of  God*s  testimony; 
Christ,  **  him,"  is  the  subject 
matter  of  Jewish  murmur,  as  the 
Nile  is  of  the  discourse,  the  purple 
of  the  truth,  and  human  a&izB  of 
the  teachings  of  Socrates.  In  all 
such  ciijes  TTCpc  should  be  trans- 
lated *'  concerning." 

There  are  cases  where  the  rela- 
tion expressed  by  vepi  oonusts  in 
the  fact  {b\  that  tfte  word  which 
follows  expreuea  the  cause  ob 
OCCASION  of  the  act  expreued  in  the 
word  or  tentence  whiA  goes  before^ 
as  in  John  x.  33,  *'For  (^€p«)  a 
good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  but 
/or  (irept)  blasphemy."  Here  ^© 
Bappooed  "blasphemy"  Uihe  cauM 

1  ^ 
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of  the  sboniiig,  and  m  aadgned  as 
ft  roMon  for  the  «peaken'  oonduct, 
So  also,  probably,  John  viii  46, 
**  Who  oonvinceth  me  of  («'cp*) 
sin?"  where  ain  is  mentioned  as 
the  ground  of  conviction ;  and  in 
John  X.  13,  and  xiL  6,  '*  Careth/or 

fTipi)  thetheep,"  and  "Careth/or 
7Cf>c)  the  poor/'  where  the  careia 
oauaed  by  toe  sheep,  and  the  poor. 
See  also,  Katt  iz.  36;  xz.  24. 

The  word  T£pt  implies,  in  some 
oases,  when  persons  are  concerned, 
[e),tkat  theperaon  rtftrrtd  toinikt 
word  which  foUowa  ^repc  U  interested 
it^  th€  act  or  object  denoted  hy  the 
word  which  goes  before,  as  in  Luke 
iv. 88,  "And  they  besought  him/or 
^epi)  her,"  i.e.,  for  her  benefit. 
Here  Peter's  mother-in-law  was 
interested  in  the  people's  act,  ex- 
preoed  by  the  word  **  besought" 

In  some  oases  the  word  which 
foUow$  irepi  i$  mentioned  (d)  at  the 
inatrument  or  cictive  agent,  by  meane 
of  whidi,  the  act  expreued  in  the 
word  before  it  ^eeted,  as  in  Homer's 
Od.L285,  "Now  the  gods  wished 
otherwise,  planning  evil  things, 
who  have  made  him  unknown  to 
(wep*)  all  men;"  *.«.,  "he  was  not 
known  6y  any  of  all  men,"  where 
the  "  all  ipen  "  are  the  active  agents 
referred  to  in  the  word  "  un- 
known," &'c>rov,  not  known  fiy 
any. 

In  8  John  2,  our  translators  un- 
derstood the  words  irfpc  iretyTbty 
as  an  adverb  of  intensity — '*  above 
all  things."  So  did  Castalio,  "  anU 
omnia/'  Besa,  "m  primie/*  the 
Welsh  translator,  **  ffn  bentrf  dim  ;" 
and  Martini,  "mpr*  ogni  omo." 
tether  has,  on  the  contrary,  "/» 
aUenStueehen~4naUmaiten.'*  So 
the  modem  Qreek,  "rara  warrm 
-HUio  aU  thinga;"  and  the  Syriao, 
^'bmmimedsm'-^aUthiaifaJ' 


Tb0  meudng  ci  repi  belongs 
^bont  io  tb0  iowetii  olaM  of  dmir 


fioation  mentioned  abofe  C  1 
loved,  I  wish  that,  iy  aU  mmmf- 
TTtpi  iravTtay — ^thon  mayest  pra 
per"},  or  to  the  first  ckasnotiss 
(a),  according  to  which  the  isii 
would  stand  thus—"  I  widi  Oil 
thou  mayest  prosper  eouearm^ 
all  thine  affaira" 

We  have  thus  discovered  iU 
the  preposition  «'CP<9  with  i 
genitive  case^  has  four  distfu 
significations,  or  expresses  /n 
d^erent  relaUona  between  it 
word  which  follows  and  that  whk 
goes  before.  The  word  mi^be  tan 
lated,  therefore,  bf  the  Snf^i^  (< 
concerning,  implymg  simple  vd 
tion ;  or  (6)  on  account  of,  lefenk 
to  cause  or  reason;  or(c)oi»aeoM 
of,  meaning  for  the  bienefit  of ;  < 
(cQ  by,  indicating  agency  or  inskr 
mentality. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  read 
to  the  two  classes  of  paassges 
which  the  death  of  Chnst  is  nue 
tioned  in  relation  (a)  to  ain,  as 
1  Peter  iii.  18,  "He  sulTered  J 
(iripi)  sin;"  and  (6)  to  rinnera^ 
in  Matt.  xxvL  28,  "which  is  di 
for  (^cpc)  many."  In  these  cat 
it  is  evident  that  the  first  meaal 
(a)  is  not  applicable ;  nor  is  i 
third  or  fourtn  (e,d^  In  the  ta 
case,  we  cannot  say,  ^Chxiife  ■ 
fered  concerning  atn,"  nor  j 
"Christ suffered  far  thehen^ 
sin,"  nor,  "  Chzist  Buffered  ftyrii 
We  are  thus  driven  to  the  seoa 
meaning  (6),  "Chxist  sufiEbied 
oeootcnt  o/ sin,**  which  may  sign 
that  He  suffered  (1)  on  account 
nn  supposed  to  edurt  in  HimH#^ 
stated  in  John  x.  88 ;  or  (SQ 
account  of  the  sin  or  ninfiilnfs 
others.  The  meaning  is  Umited 
this  last  supposition  when  the  wi 
"onr"  is  joined  to  the  wand  ■ 
as  In  1  John  iv.  10.  Intbeaeeo 
esse  (6X  where  the  Saviour^s  da 
is  said  to  be  ibr  (wapi)  > 
in  MsU.  srvL  28,  the  i 
na^  toMAn  ^baSb  Ba  &s1Q\ 
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wi»dMl  (/  imnen,  i^.,  for  their 

fMd;  or,  aoeording  to  the  fourth 

:    ttniiygiTen  above  (<2),  that  He 

&d  (S)  bji  MeaiM  of  nnnerB.    I  am 

irt^Mkiiig  here  of  what  the  word 

im  meu,  but  of  what  it  may 

Bao.    FVom  theie  comriderationa 

■tmaj  conclude  that  the  preposition 

n^doanot  in  any  coat  involve  the 

iinofnbttitution.  If  our  Saviour's 

teh  urns,  therefore,  yicarioua,  the 

pnof  of  its  vicarious  nature  must 

bi  •ought  elsewhere.    The  various 

Monigs  of  the  preposition  Tcpc 

vn  warrant  our   saying  simply 

iU%— our  Saviour  died  for  (^f pc) 

i^ia  the  sense  that  tin  wag  the 

mm  9/  kii  detUk ;  and  died  for 

(nf()  mrnera,  in  the  sense  that 

dc  bauHting  of  tinnen  woi  the 

mdt  of  Hie  death, 

Galileo,  RA. 

(To  be  anUinued.J 


BBMOin  AMD  TEzraL 

MtfiUeani. — In  answer  to  Queritl 
l«.lipL352,VoLXyiI.  If  the 
■Ban  u  a  correct  exposition  of 
ftsteit,  then  the  truth  which  it 
dishns  is  identical  with  the  truth 
fif  Ihe  text  If  you  are  able  to  per- 
€»•  that  identity,  then  vou  are 
abkoond  to  believe  and  obey,  not 
Utmm  of  the  aothority  of  the 
■nthat  pmehes,  but  because  of 
ftt  aothonty  of  Scripture,  and  of 
ftitnithwhJah  " oommends  itself 
ti  mr  cioaaniimnft  in  the  light  of 


QolT 


UOBT  BirORI  THE  SUE. 

XyUeral.— In  answer  to  Queriei 
Ioil5,pL858,yd.XVIL  Modem 
■teal  Mlcmo^hm  tell  vf  that 
Ut  li  tndepciident  of  the  sun. 
Anionthat  U^t  ia  said  to  have 
hmtOktd  into  bdng  before  the 
»B  fa  a  ifeTCng  premmption  of 
AiDifine  orim  of  the  Book  of 
lUslioiil  aragr,M0the 
'  J^  mm  pnbablj  i 


employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  drying  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  in  consolidating  and 
cryntallizing  the  primitive  rooks, 
and  in  preparing  the  earth  for  the 
support  of  vegetable  life.  Of 
course  we  must  understand  the 
word  aor  not  in  the  confined  appli- 
cation in  which  the  word  light  ia 
commonly  uaecl,  but  as  compre- 
hending the  modifications  of  heat^ 
galvaniiim,  magnetism,  electricity, 
and  the  like.  This  mysterious 
fluid,  which  pervades  all  nature^ 
was  doubtless  a  chief  agent  in 
effecting  the  necessary  chymioal 
changes  on  the  surface,  and  in  the 
atmosphere  of  our  globe. 

FBOFITLITIOK. 

JUplieant. — In  answer  to  Querid 
No.  16,  p.  352,  Vol.  XVII.  The 
English  word  occurs  twice,  namely, 
in  Rom.  iiL  25,  where  it  repre- 
sents the  Greek  iXaor^pioK, 
and  in  1  John  ii.  2,  where  it 
stands  for  iXa^/K^.  The  word 
iXacrr^piOK,  occurs  thirty  times 
in  the  Septuagint  Twenty-four 
of  these  times  it  is  used  for  the 
Cheg^horethf  or  golden  cover  of 
the  ark,  which  is  always  called  in 
our  version  the  mercy-eeat.  The 
word  literally  means  a  covering. 
The  root  cAapAor  is  often  translated 
in  the  Septuagint  IkaffKOfieu, 
nearly  always  in  our  Bible  maht 
an  atonement,  but  sometimes  to  be 
mercifiU,  to  forgive.  The  object 
of  the  mercy-seat  is  thus  stated  bj 
Gk>d  Himself  (Exod.  xxv.  22): 
"  There  I  will  meet  with  thee,  and 
I  will  commune  with  thee,"  Ac. 
tkaoT^pioy  occurs  in  the  Septua- 
gint of  Amos  ix.  1  for  the  word 
which  we  render  lintel  of  the  door; 
in  Esek.  xliiL  14  for  a  word  which 
we  render  eettle,  but  which  properly 
signifies  court;  in  the  17th  tni 
20th  venes  snother  Hebrew  ivoid 
if  need,  which  is  also  raodendVa 
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the  same  way  both  by  the  Septua- 
gint  and  the  Engliah  Bible. 
iXufTfidQf  the  other  word,  oocun 
five  times  in  the  Septuagint  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  four  Hebrew 
words.  Amos  yiii  14,  where  we 
render  it  iin;  Essekiel  xliv.  27, 
nn- offering;  Num.  v.  8,  atone- 
ment; Ps.  cxxx.  4,  and  Dan.  ix.  9, 
forgiveneai. 

Such  is  the  necessary  Biblical 
basis  for  inquiry.  Let  us  ponder 
the  words  well,  and  not  pretend  to 
be  "  wise  above  what  is  written.*' 
Perhaps  we  shall  find  our  super- 
ficial objections  vanish  vrhen  we 
rightly  apprehend  a  doctrine  which 
alone  can  satisfy  the  conscience. 
That  God  is  propitiated  by  suffer- 
ing and  death,  at  iuch,  the  Scrip- 
ture nowhere  says;  that  He  is 
propitiated  by  obedience  unto  death 
IS  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  Away 
with  speculations  and  idle  dreams 
misnamed  philosophy  f 

W.C,  M.A. 

THE  MARK  SET  UPON  CADT. 

^licant.—hx  answer  to  Querist 
No.  17,  p.  862,  Vol.  XVn.  The 
Kabbins,  some  of  them,  supposed 
it  to  be  a  protecting  dog,  others 
a  horn  on  the  fordiead,  others 
again  a  letter  of  his  name,  or 
Abel's,  or  the  name  of  God  on 
his  face.  It  is  customary  in  the 
East  to  brand  slaves  on  the  fore- 
head. Eaekiel  records  a  command 
(iz.  4)  to  mark  on  the  forehead 
eveiy  one  that  mourned  for  the 
■ins  of  Jerusalem.  In  Bev.  iz.  4 
we  read  of  "sealing  the  servants  of 
God   in   their  foreheads."     The 


prevailing  opinion  amooi 
Fathers  was  that  the  nuu 
the  frightful  upwsb  whid 
cates  me  oonsdoumess  oi 
derous  guilt.  This  seems  t 
been  the  opinion  of  the  Septi 
for  they  translate  the  last  el 
the  12th  verse,  "groanini 
trembling  shalt  thou  be  c 
earth."  The  Hebrew  word  res 
mark,  is  in  about  seventy 
rendered  sign  or  token.  It 
of  the  names  of  what  are 
miracles.  This  fact,  takes 
what  has  been  said  before 
the  custom  of  branding  i 
£ast»  may  suggest  the  suppc 
that  it  was  a  brand  man 
supernatural,  showing  that  tk 
was  theproperty  of  the  LoBl 
thtrefofre  not  to  be  slain, 

THE  FOUB  AND  TWKNTI  SLD 

Heplieant. — In  answer  to  ( 
No.  1,  p.  56.  As  the  soei 
dently  alludes  to  the  t 
services,  the  elders  may  oorre 
to  the  courses  of  the  priest 
Levites.  (1  Chron.  zziv. 
Joseph  Mede  is  of  this  op 
and  also  that  they  represeo 
bishops  of  the  church. 

THE  WINE  AT  CAVA. 

Replicant. — In  answer  to  Q 
1)0.  2,  p.  56.  That  the  win 
the  same  as  fermented  eam 
reasonably  doubted  by  ai 
acquainted  with  the  wioei 
Palestme.  We  have  probah 
means  of  certainly  knowii^ 
was  the  color. 


(ft  hold  it  to  Iw  the  duty  of  aa  Editor  either  to  give  an  earlj  notice  of  the 
iMki  MBt  to  him  for  reniark*  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  Pabliaher.  It  i« 
^M  to  pndM  vorthleas  booka ;  it  ia  robbery  to  retain  nnnotieed  onea.] 


THE    BEVIEWER'S    CANON. 
In  erery  work  regard  the  anthor'a  end. 
Since  none  can  compaaa  more  than  they  intend. 


te  UxD  AST)  THE  Book ;  OT,  Biblical  lUusfcrations  of  the  Holy  Land. 
By  W.  K.  THOMSoir,  D.D.  London,  Edinbuigh,  &  New  York: 
T.  Kebcm  &  Sons. 

tea  if  a  great  danger  in  thia  age — when  the  facilities  of  journeying 
to  the  Holy  Land  are  ao  perfect^  that  men  can  "do  it,"  aa  the  ezpreeeion 
'^  in  two  or  three  months,  return  home  and  give  lectures  and  write 
hub— of  having  spread  amongst  us  very  superficial  and  false  views  of 
ii  grud  theatre  of  Bible  History.  Dr.  Thompson  resided  for  a 
forttt  of  a  centory  amidst  the  sacred  scenery  he  describes.  All  the 
«Ue  he  was  there  it  was  in  heart-sympathy  with  Him  whose  home  it 
*■  for  thirty-three  years,  and  ^ose  history  has  invested  it  with  an 
hpviahable  interest.  A  laige  part  of  his  work  was  written  in  the 
fn  ooontry,  on  sea-shore  and  sacred  lake,  on  hill  side,  or  mountain- 
^  vnder  the  olive  or  the  oak,  or  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock;  and 
■wywhere  he  saw  something  which  attested  some  fact  or  illustrated 
ttM  passage  of  Scriptore — ^the  shore  or  the  sea,  the  valley  and  the 
*wmtain,  the  nveos  and  sparrows,  cedars  and  brambles,  fruits  and 
fa*«%  bfoken  oolomns^  prostrate  temples,  ruined  cities,  all  helped  to 
hnfah  efidenoea  and  illustrations  of  the  Holy  Word.  ''  The  Land  and 
tkiBoQl^"  Mjs  the  author,  '^constitute  the  entire  and  all-perfect  text,  and 
■kndd  be  ever  studied  together,"  and  for  five-and-twenty  years,  he  has 
k^  Vi^  he  has  read  the  one  by  the  light  of  the  other.  The  book 
I  with  pictorial  illustrations  of  exquisite  execution;  also  with 
>  mapi^  compiled  and  drawn  with  exclusive  reference  to  the 
P*>Mt  wofk.  It  has,  moreover,  two  copious  and  carefully-prepared 
^H  eoe  of  names  and  the  other  of  subjects.  The  style  of 
viiliBg  is  anything  but  stt£P  and  formal.  It  haa  that  elaborated  style 
^tednnvi  thai  the  writer  has  a  higher  end  than  that  of  produoing 
^  ^  igweable  to  a  f oimal  standard  of  composition.  The  amount 
^^fonntloB  which  the  wotk  oontains  of  a  Bible-illustrating  charantawr, 
J'^'wnipM,     The  woriii^  in  all  reipeett^  k  not  only  without  a  tvni 
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EocE  Homo  :  a  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ    Looi 

and  Cambridge  :  Hacmillan  &  Co. 
The  author  of  this  work  haring  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  populsr  e 
ceptions  of  Christ,  set  himself  to  the  study  of  His  biography  hinw 
He  begins  with  Him  as  St  Luke  presents  Him — a  young  mn 
promise,  popular  with  those  who  knew  Him,  and  i^pearing  to  eojjOij  I 
Divine  favor,  tnccB  His  biography  from  point  to  pomt^  and  aeei| 
those  conclusions  about  Him — not  which  church  doctors  and  ^poiti 
have  sealed  with  their  authority — but  which  the  facts  themselv 
critically  weighed,  appeared  to  warrant  No  thoughtful  man  will  blai 
him  for  this.  In  this  he  has  done  what  every  thoughtful  man  shoe 
do  for  himself;  for  it  is  too  manifest  that  the  Christ  of  current  em 
and  the  Christ  of  the  gospels  are  not  one,  but  often  two  or  morsu  1 
psrtioular  point  which  the  author  has  set  before  him,  is  to  funlA 
answer  to  the  question,  What  was  Christ's  object  in  founding  a  soeif 
which  is  called  by  His  name,  and  how  is  it  adapted  to  form  the  oIq« 
Without  endorsing  all  the  views  of  the  author,  we  cannot  but  adni 
not  only  the  originality  and  courage  involved  in  attempting  this  wo 
but  the  remarkable  vigor,  clear-sightedness,  and  independenqf  ik 
which  he  has  fulfilled  his  task.  The  work  is  remarkably  suggeiki 
because  it  is  original  both  in  conception  and  execution. 


The  Influence  or  the  Mosaic  Code  ufoit  Subsequent  LeoolaS 
By  Benjamin  Marsden,  Solicitor.  London :  HamUton,  Adami^  k  * 
The  author  of  this  work  traces  the  influence  of  the  Hble  upon  ' 
principle  of  jurinprudence  as  a  moral  science.  It  is  divided  into  t«( 
diapters,  the  subjects  of  which  are : — ^the  Law  of  Nature ;  the  Soul 
of  Ancient  Jurisprudence;  Laws  Relating  to  Beligion;  the  Pitodi 
Constructions  of  the  Hebrew  Law  ;  the  Influence  of  the  Roman  Ls 
the  Ancient  Laws  of  England ;  the  Laws  of  Retribution — Hoiok 
Violence;  the  Laws  of  Retribution— Theft,  Trespass,  Pledges,  Adoltsi 
Laws  Relating  to  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Parents  and  Children; 
Constitution  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptiaiii^ 
Tttb  author,  it  will  be  seen,  has  taken  a  wide  range,  and  w« 
pronounce  Ihe  work  to  be  highly  creditable  both  to  his  inteUesH 
heart  He  has  done  a  good  service,  clearly  shonteg  the  obUgalio 
jurisprudence  to  the  Holy  Word. 

Thi  Lobd'8  Day;  ob,  The  Cheibtian  Sabbath.     By  Rbt.  J 

Wesley  Thomas.    London :  Wssleyan  Conference  Ofioa 

Tms  book  is  a  seasonable  one.     The  Sabbath  questioa  agiltAss  m  1 

poitiott  of  the  religious  and  irreUgiouB  communHy ;  conflicting  ^ 

Mn  pnpoandedy  and  new  light  Is  needed.    The  qnesttonE  wUdi 

author  takm    up   are— Are   we  lequixed  \)fj  l^Wi&ft   «a08bmAq 
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devow  one  day  in  aeven  to  religioua  duties,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
akfUin  from  secular  employmenta  ?  la  the  firet  day  of  the  week  the 
^y  which  we  are  thud  sacredly  to  employ,  and  to  regard  as  truly  and 
properly  a  Sabbath  ?  He  takes  the  affirmative  side  of  both  these  ques- 
tioiii.  The  author  advocates  his  views  with  didthiguished  ability,  and 
lui  work  will  do  good  service. 

toooTOBT  Serxoms  on  the  Epistles  for  the  Sundays  of  the 

Cbbistian  Year.     By  George  Edward  Lynxu  Cotton,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Calcutta.    Vols.  I.  and  II.     Cambridge  and   London: 

Hacmillan  &  Co. 

Theus  Sermons  were  preached  to  various  English  congregations  m 

bdii.    They  number  fifty-seven  in  all.     The  subjects  are  all  of  the 

iDoit  vital  kind,  and  are  treated  in  an  expository  mimner,  and  in  a  healthy 

evangelical  spirit.      The  whole  style  of  discourse  is  much  after  the 

failuon  of  Dr.  Vaughau,  the  distinguished  Vicar  of  Doucaster.     They 

ue,  therefore,  of  a  high  order.     There  is  nothing  dazzling,  nothing 

KnatioDal,  nothing  to  pander  to  the  prejudices  of  a  sect  or  the  tastes 

ofilie  vulgar.    They  are  the  discussions  of  one  whose  native  talents, 

BiUkal  scholarshix),  and  Christ-loving  spirit  qualify  him  to  teach. 


Thi  Chemtian  Monitor  ;  or   Selections  from   Pious   Authors. 

London :  S.  W.  Partridge. 
It  will  aecm  iimt  this  book  is  made  up  of  extracts  which  the  author  has 
been  making  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  from  various  works  which  he 
huread.  The  book  contains  many  striking  anecdotes  and  some  choice 
'^^nHUiDs  from  old  authors,  with  religious  poetry,  not  always  first- 
c^  interspersed  here  and  there.  It  is  printed  iu  large  type,  and  on 
^^'Bed  paper,  with  not  a  few  pictorial  illustrations.  It  >vill  be  greatly 
PM8d  by  aged  Christians.        

^  Love  of  Qod.  By  Henry  Jenninos.  London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 
y^  ii  ID  elegant  little  volume  on  the  greatest  of  all  subjects.  The 
''^'^Qect  of  an  archangel  caimot  rise  to  the  magnitude  of  such  a  theme, 
7*t  it  ia  permitted  to  the  humblest  of  us  to  dwell  upon  it  in  thought, 
f°^  >pMk  oat  our  humble  conceptions  in  words.  The  author's  heart  is 
^  vvident  sympathy  with  the  theme,  and  he  has  written  with  much 
I*ttoi  and  point-  

'kbovah's  Jewels.   By  Rsv.  John  Leechman,  M.A.,  LL.D.    London  : 

Blliot  Stock. 
^^  bodL  Menu  to  be  founded  on  the  passage,  "  They  shall  be  mine, 
^■^  the  Lord  of  hosts^  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels,"  as  well 
^  ^  oUmt  highly-figurative  passages.    The  '^  jewels  '*  are,  of  course,  the 
^^  and  the  book  Mia  forth  with  much  miction  and  force  tlieaT  Yn|^ 
^'^sad  txmltefi  djgniUm,  The  work  coDtainis  znanv  striking  w&ftcdsA^ 
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and  not  a  few  good  atrokes  of  literary  power.    It  !■  beautifiilly  90S 
the  type  ia  large,  aod  will  be  eapecially  yalued  by  the  aged  GhiMix 


A  Book  of  Poblio  Pb4TEB.    Containing  Litmgical  Servioea  for  "Ft 

Sundaya.  London :  Jackson,  Walfoid,  &  Hodder. 
Abe  Dissenters  to  have  a  Lituiigy  ?  "  They  are  fools  if  they  do  not^"  a 
the  most  tliinlrinjr  men  amongst  them.  One  Sunday's  attendanoe  i 
the  best  conventicle  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one  of  apiiitual  roflectio 
and  propriety,  that  something  is  wanted  beside  what  ia  called  be 
prayer.  Will  this  Liturgy  answer  the  purpose  ?  We  think  not  ft 
contents  are  borrowed,  it  is  ill  arranged.  It  is  too  stiff  and  formal  i 
Litui^gy  should  contain  those  Divine  utterancea  that  can  at  once  Idodk 
and  express  devotion.  

Pbhtoiples   or    Biblical    Intbrfbetation.     By   Rev.   N.  Bom 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 
Tms  discourse  is  designed  to  instruct  the  ordinary  reader  in  the  nutiiod 
in  which  he  may  rationally  investigate,  and  consiBtently  expound  Ai 
Scriptures  for  himself.  The  only  &ult  we  have  to  find  with  this  diaooori 
is  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  got  op 
The  contents  of  this  tractate  if  a  little  elaborated,  would  make  a  mA 
of  great  Biblical  value.  The  author  is  a  man  who  can  search  queitioiil 
to  their  heart,  knows  the  most  important  things  to  vnrite  abovt^  tfd 
how  to  write.  

Lake  Aitnie,  ob  the  Wox7in)ED  Lamb.  By  A  Cleboticak.  Thi 
Children's  Fbiebd.  By  Ebs&ine  Clarke.  London:  WSJStM 
Macintosh. 
Mb.  Macintosh,  the  publisher  of  these  works,  is  rendering  innoKf^ 
service  to  the  juvenile  public  Such  books  as  these,  with  taki  * 
interesting  and  with  pictorial  illustrations  so  striking,  the  child  who  bn 
learnt  the  art  of  reading  is  sure  to  read,  acd  if  he  reads  can  scarcely  tf 
to  be  morally  benefitted.  Parents  who  want  to  make  presents  for  tti 
children,  should  send  to  Mr.  Macintosh.  We  are  delighted  to  find  tbl 
our  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Erakine  Clarke,  MA.,  continues  to  labor  I 
efficiently  in  the  interest  of  young  souls. 


Qeicb  of  Thought  fob  Evebt  Day  in  the  Yeab.  Liverpool :  Clamii 
Evans.  The  conception  of  this  book  is  good,  and  the  executba  : 
excellent.  The  selections  are  made  from  an  eifdnent  divine  of  the  W 
century,  and  most  of  them  contain  thoughts  of  stirring  esodlaM 
elegantly  expresssed.  The  Crbibtian  Bbaye.  Edited  bytheRv 
T.  Teavill.  London :  Elliot  Stock.  This  is  the  life  of  a  aiogalni 
excellent  and  uaehd  mao.  The  GHXLDBXEt'ft  FBDon).  London :  SmI 
Jackaon,  A  EeSMaj.    Ezqvddtely  adviMLloc  <&]S!y&M^ 


A    HOMILY 

ON 

Aaron  on  Mount  Hor;  or,  a  Minister's 
Death-Scene. 


"And  the  chfldren  of  Israel,  even  the  whole  congregation,  journeyed 
^  Kadesh,  and  came  unto  Mount  Hor.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
^bei  and  Aaron  in  Mount  Hor,  by  the  coast  of  the  land  of  Edom, 
^fiqg,  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people :  for  he  shall  not  enter 
Ito  the  land  which  I  have  given  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  because 
J^  rebelled  against  my  word  at  the  water  of  Meribah.  Take  Aaron  and 
Cfattar  his  son,  and  bring  them  up  unto  Mount  Hor :  and  strip  Aaron 
fli  hii  garments,  and  put  them  upon  Eleasar  his  son :  and  Aaron  shall 
^  gathered  unto  his  people,  and  shall  die  there.  And  Moses  did  as  the 
Umo)  oommanded :  and  they  went  up  into  Mount  Hor  in  the  sight  of 
^tbe  coDgr^iation.  And  Moses  stripped  Aaron  of  his  garments,  and 
^iliem  upon  Eleazar  his  son ;  and  Aaron  died  there  in  the  top  of  the 
^ovnt:  and  Moaes  and  Eleazar  came  down  from  the  mount.  And 
*h«i  all  the  congregation  saw  that  Aaron  was  dead,  they  mourned  for 
^■vi  thirty  days,  even  all  the  house  of  IsraeL"— Num.  xx.  22—29. 

[his  is  the  record  of  a  striking  death-scene — 
the  death-scene  of  the  most  distinguished 
minister  of  the  old  dispensation.  It  presents 
to  us  several  things. 
L  TsE  COMMON  DESTINY  OF  OUR  RACE.  Aarou's  death  is 
^  qxiken  o^  not  as  a  strange  occurrence,  not  as  an  event 
PMoliar  to  himselfy  but  as  something  that  had  happened  to 
"Ui  people."  ''And  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his 
fiopie^"  lajB  the  Almighty ;  an  expression  twice  employed 
^M^  tad  finequently  used  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  to 
tapiite  death,    ItisM  afgniBcant  pbraae.    It  deuotea  t\ifi 
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twofold  chanp;e  which  death  effects  in  our  oondition — 
corporal  and  the  spiriiual.  Death  is  a  gathering  of  the  boi 
to  the  dust  of  the  men  that  are  gone.  All  the  matter  tb 
formed  the  bodies  of  the  countless  generations  that  u 
departed  is  on  this  planet  now ;  not  a  particle  has  bee 
annihilated  or  borne  off  to  some  other  scene.  To  that  dustw 
are  going,  and  in  it  we  shall  find  our  bed  until  the  awakeo 
ing  trump  of  doom.  One  generation  is  buried  in  the  dust  o 
another,  and  future  generations  will  bo  buried  in  our  ashei 
How  are  all  mere  secular  distinctions  lost  in  this  erei 
growing  world  of  dust !  "  Here  are  kings  and  counsellors  o 
the  earth,  which  built  desolate  places  for  themselves,  prince 
that  had  gold  and  who  filled  their  houses  with  silver,  tb 
small  and  great  are  here,  and  the  servant  is  free  from  hi 
master."  Conquerors  who  spoke  in  thunder,  monaidi 
throned  on  ivory,  and  proud  aristocracies  with  their  higl 
sounding  titles,  here  mingle  their  ashes  with  the  dust  of  tb 
humblest  plebeian,  and  most  degraded  serf.  Why  shook 
our  bodies  shrink  from  death  ?  they  are  only  going  whithe 
all  generations  are  gone — to  the  dust  of  their  fathers.  M; 
brother, 

"  Not  to  thy  eternal  resting-place 

Shalt  thou  retire  alone.     Thou  shalt  lie  down 

With  patriarchs  of  the  cancient  world,  with  kings, 

The  powerful  of  the  earth,  the  wise  and  good. 

Fair  forms  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.     The  hills, 

Kockribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun ;  the  valea^ 

Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between  ; 

The  venerable  woods,  rivers  that  move 

In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks, 

That  make  the  meadows  green,  and  poured  round  all, 

Old  ocean's  grey  and  melancholy  waste — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man." 

But  the  expression  ''  gathered  to  his  people,"  is  indicatil 

of  the  change  that  death  effects  in  our  spiritual  conditiai 

Where  were  Aaron's  people  ?     In  the  grave  ?    Were  all  tin 

renudned  of  the  mUlions  that  'pT«OQAfi&  Ymsi  vatombed  i 
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"earth's  cold  clay?"  The  generations  before  the  flood,  with 
Hm  giants,  their  artificers,  their  warriors,  their  mighty 
^Miea,  men  who  had  the  burning  inspiration  of  a  young 
and  robust  humanity  in  them,  where  were  they  1  Were 
tbeir  spirits  quenched  in  everlasting  midnight?  Did  all 
tbt  remain  of  them  now  sleep  in  dust  ?  No.  Both  true 
philosophy  and  the  Bible  teach  us  that  the  body  is  not  the 
loaQ;  it  is  his,  not  him,  his  instrument,  not  himself.  The 
Qtan  is  as  distinct  from  his  body  as  the  astronomer  from  his 
telescope,  the  lyrist  from  his  harp,  the  tenant  from  his  house, 
tbe  "swimmer  from  the  flood." 

Blessed  bo  God  I  Christianity  authorizes  us  to  believe  that 
^  the  generations  that  have  ever  been,  are  living,  thinking, 
acting  stilL  Not  one  of  the  untold  millions  has  ceased  to 
Je.  It  is  not  the  will  of  our  Father  that  one  of  the  least  of 
he  little  ones  should  perish.  The  virtuous  portion  of  the 
ieparted  are  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  blessedness.  They 
i^  iu  the  conscious  presence  of  Infinite  love,  the  life  and 
lieiveQ  of  the  universe.  Then  are  in  their  Father's  house  ; 
%  are  with  the  Lord.  They  have  entered  into  rest.  Their 
Wrens  have  no  clouds ;  their  balmy  gales  no  storm.  ^'  I 
i^eard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  mc.  Write,  Blessed 
ve  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  :  Yea, 
>*ith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
^  works  do  follow  them."  At  death  we  go  to  our 
^  peoplgy  not  only  our  bodies  to  their  dust,  but  our  spirits 
^  theirs.  The  wicked,  to  the  wicked  go ;  the  holy,  to  the 
Itoly.  How  delightful  was  the  death  of  Aaron  in  being 
thos'* gathered  to  his  people."  Who  were  "his  people?" 
The  good  men  of  all  preceding  times.  Abel  the  first  martyr, 
Kooch  the  preacher  of  righteousness,  Noah,  who  stood  faith- 
fol  Uk  a  fidthless  age,  Abraham  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and 
^  Ui  believing  descendants  who  had  departed  were  em- 
F^itiMlly  kU  people,  and  into  their  pure  and  loving  fellow- 
*iphe  waa  now  "gathered."  Thus  we  die  and  go  to  our 
I>^ ;  oun  in  Bpiritual  affinities,  relations,  purposes,  and 
stMte,    In  thi9  rww,  then,  to  the  good  man,  what  lE  ti:iie(ra 

^  XfJO.  ^  ^ 
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repulsively  strange  about  death  1  It  is  only  tread 
the  footsteps  of  all  generations.  What  is  there 
desolate,  or  imsocial  about  death)  It  is  but  a  st 
into  the  home,  and  a  filing  into  the  loving  arms 
people,  the  people  of  our  hearts.  Some  of  them 
us  with  a  far  more  loving  interest  than  ever  < 
young  mother  awaited  the  birth  of  her  first  dear 
Our  place,  our  costume,  our  attendants  all  await  ua 
death  will  be  but  a  birth  into  the  fellowship  of  '*  an 
merable  company  of  angels,  the  general  assembly  and 
of  the  first-bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  ( 
the  judge  of  all,  and  of  the  '  spirits  of  just  men 
perfect,'  and  of  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covena 
This  death-scene  presents  to  us — 

II.  The  rigourousness  of  moral  rule.  The  reas 
Aaron  was  required  to  die  now  was,  because  he  ha^ 
mitted  a  sin  at  Meribah.  "  He  rebelled  against  my  v 
the  water  of  Meribah."  It  is  clear  that  the  offence  r 
to  here,  and  for  which  Moses  and  Aaron  were  pro! 
from  entering  the  promised  land,  and  for  which  Aan 
now  to  die,  lay  in  some  part  of  their  conduct  whe 
gathered  the  congregation  together  before  the  rock  ai 
imto  them^  "  Hear  now,  ye  rebels,  must  we  fetch  jov 
out  of  this  rock  ?  "  There  was  a  temper  in  this,  offen 
that  God  who  commanded  them  to  bring  forth  water 
the  rock  for  the  ^^  congregation  and  their  beasts  to  < 
For  this  sin,  whatever  it  was,  Aaron  had  now  to  die. 
with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  years  unrealized  ;  to  die, 
midst  of  his  labor,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  as  an  e 
to  all  Israel.  So  rigorous  is  moral  law,  that  sin,  ev( 
distinguished  saint  and  eminent  minister  of  God, 
allowed  to  go  impunished.  There  are  some  who  woul 
us  believe  that  Jehovah  overlooks  the  delinquencies 
people ;  that  He  regards  them  almost  as  venial  imperfi 
Where  is  the  reason  for  such  a  notion  1  What  is  the 
can  render  ibe  same  moral  act  lesa  heinous  in  the  cot 
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than  in  the  unregenerate  1  Does  moral  law  relax  its  obli- 
gation in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other  1  This  is 
^possible.  Moi'al  law  is  as  unalterable  as  God  Himself. 
Is  it  because  they  have  been  given  more  light  on  duty  and 
more  motive  to  obedience  ?  This  is  evidently  a  circumstai^pe 
which  enhances  rather  than  diminishes  the  turpitude  of  a 
Sinful  act ;  for  "he  that  knoweth  his  Master's  will  and  doeth 
it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes/'  Is  it  because 
they  are  adopted  into  His  family  and  blessed  with  the  pri- 
vileges of  His  children  ?  This  would  surely  aggravate  the 
ofl^ce,  for  is  there  any  authority  higher  than  that  of  the 
ptfental  ?  any  crime  greater  than  that  against  a  father  ?  Is 
it  because  their  sin  can  be  pardoned  by  applying  to  Jesus 
Christ  ?  So  can  the  sins  of  all  men.  **  Whoso  believeth  in 
Him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.''  Away  with 
the  delusion  that  sin  in  '^  God's  people,"  as  the  phrase  is,  is 
venial  The  scene  before  us  declares  with  a  terrible  emphasis 
the  contrary.  See  this  venerable  Aaron,  a  man  anointed 
hy  heaven  as  a  priest  to  mediate  between  God  and  the 
pMple;  a  devout  man  and  the  representative  of  religion, 
vho  for  nearly  forty  long  years  had  his  heart  set  on  Canaan.'* 
For  admission  into  its  delightful  territories,  he  had  breathed 
Biny  a  prayer  and  struggled  with  many  a  difficulty.  He  is 
on  the  confines  of  the  promised  land,  and  on  the  point  of 
having  bis  prayers  answered  and  his  toils  rewarded.  But  he 
cooaoita  a  sin  !  Shall  not  that  fault  be  overlooked?  Shall 
not  his  past  excellencies  be  regarded  as  a  set  ofif  against  this 
<^  defiM^  1  No !  This  one  crime  shall  blast  the  hopes  and 
n&der  fruitless  the  eflforts  of  forty  long  years.  He  dies,  and 
^  death  proclaims  with  a  terrible  solemnity  the  fact,  that 
no  oaa,  however  distinguished  his  excellencies,  or  eminent 
^  positiou  in  the  Church  of  God,  can  commit  sin  with 
iiDpQnity;  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out. 
TUs  death-scene  presents  to  us — 

HL   Tee  aoinct  of  God  ik  man's  dissolution.    Aaxou 
diniiot  fimn  Uw  exbaustion  of  age  ;  not  from  the  'vixuieofiib 
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of  disease  ;  not  from  the  affliction  of  any  violence  from  wit! 
out ;  but  from  the  determination  of  the  Divine  mind.  "Tal 
Aaron  and  Eleazar  his  son,  and  bring  them  up  unto  Moh- 
Hor :  and  strip  Aaron  of  his  garments  and  put  them  up< 
Eleazar  his  son :  and  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his  peopl 
and  shall  die  there."  God  says  he  shall  die,  and  he  die 
He  walked  the  hill  perhaps  as  vigorously  as  either  Mosc 
his  brother,  or  Eleazar  his  son  ;  but,  the  moment  that  h 
robes  were  transferred  from  him  to  his  successcr,  the  heai 
ceased  to  beat,  the  spark  of  animal  life  went  out,  and  tt 
spirit  soared  up  to  God.  All  life  in  the  universe  depenc 
upon  the  Divine  volition.  The  only  way  to  ascertain  tl 
duration  of  a  creature's  existence  with  accuracy,  is  to  aace 
tain  the  will  of  the  Creator  respecting  it.  Constituti< 
whether  robust  or  frail,  cannot  determine  the  questio 
Essential  immortality  in  a  creature  seems  to  me  a  contJ 
diction  of  terms.  All  creature  existence  is  dependent  eve 
moment  upon  the  will  of  the  Absolute.  If  tlie  Eternal  wi 
that  the  frailest  organization  should  live  for  ever,  for  eve^ 
will  live;  if  He  wills  that  the  strongest  shall  die  icB 
moment,  it  shall  do  so.  Why  do  I  believe  that  the  huio 
soul  will  live  for  ever  ?  Not  because  of  the  supposed  E 
materiality  of  its  essence;  nor  because  of  its  suppoiE 
capacity  for  indefuiite  progress ;  nor  because  the  sentimtf^ 
of  a  future  life  seems  common  to  my  race ;  nor  yet  beca^ 
of  the  feeling  I  have  that  justice  is  not  done  here,  and  tft 
there  must  be  another  hemisphere  to  balance  this.  Far  ^ 
I  from  undervaluing  any  considerations  gathered  from  t^ 
source  that  can  help  to  build  up  within  me  a  strong  faith, 
my  immortality.  I  gladly  hail  all  helps  to  this  belief.  S 
the  greatest  force  that  I  can  discover  in  any  or  all  of  m^ 
considerations,  goes  only  to  give  to  my  mind  the  probabil^ 
cf  a  future  life.  But  a  future  life  w  not  immorialm 
I  may  live  a  thousand  ages  in  the  fUture  and  ^ 
not  be  immortal  Immortality  is  everlastingness.  NothE- 
onn  satisfy  me  on  this  but  an  assurance  that  the  Absoli:^ 
Being  baa   willed   that   I   shall  \i\Q   tot  «^«t«      Ghrff^ 
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the  Great  Revealer  of    the    Divine  Will,  has    given    us 

this  usunmce. 

Ourexigtcnce  then,  now  and  for  over,  depends  upon  His  will. 

lUk  no  more  of  accidental  deaths  and  premature  graves. 

^WPB  is  an  appointed  time  for  man  upon  the  earth.     "  Our 

fees  are  in  His  hand."    "Thou  tumest  man  to  destruction." 

"Hoa  changest  his  countenance  and  sendest  him  away." 

fle  hsa  the  key  of  mortality.     No  grave  is  ever  opened  but 

^  His  hand.     As  every  death,  then,  is  to  be  referred  to  His 

S^,  let  us  under  the  severest  bereavements  cherish  the 

S»rit  of  resignation,  and  learn  to  say  with  Job,  "  The  Lord 

g»fe"— not  chance,  not  fate — "the  Lord  hath  taken  away" 

•Hiot  chance,  not  fate  ; — "  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Hiis  death-scene  presents  to  us — 

IV.    The  termination  of  life  in  the  midst  op  labor. 
To  Aaron,  and  to  his  brother  Moses,  was  committed  the 
^ork  of  conducting  the  tribes  of  Israel  through  the  trying 
^  perilous  desert  into  the  promised  laud.     But  that  work 
^M  fiir  from  finished.     The  Jordan  still  rolled  between  them 
^  the  goodly  land,  while  he  dies  and  leaves  his  work  un- 
finished.    In  this  he  represents,  alas !  the  majority  of  man- 
^U.    But  few  of  our  kind  feel  in  the  last  hour  that  they 
fc*»e  completely  finished  their   work,  done  all  they  might 
«*»B  done,  ought  to  have  done,  done  all  they  purposed  doing. 
The  farmer  leaves  his  field  half  ploughed ;  the  artist  dies 
^ith  unformed  figures  on  the  canvas  ;  the  tradesman  is  cut 
^Wn  in  the  midst  of  his  merchandize ;  the  statesman  is 
^'t^tted  with  great  political  measures  on  his  hand  ;  ministers 
^  the  Gospel   depart  with   many  a  scheme  of  instructive 
^i^oiight,  and  many  a  plan  for   spiritual    usefulness  un- 
^^vekped.     David  had  in  his  heart  to  build  a  temple  for 
^Lord;  but  he  died  with  his  purpose  unfulfilled.     Like 
^^  most  die  with  many  imwrought  purposes  in  their  heart. 
^^  fateaking  of  unfulfilled  purposes  makes  death  very 
^*trihb  and  myrterioas.    But  it  is  often  bo.    Many  a  minister 
tin  in  the  mid^t  of  big  work,  with  many  a  noble  purpoBe  ot 
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UBefulness  in  his  heart  unfulfilled.  That  useful  men  sho^ 
die  in  the  midst  of  their  labors  and  the  zenith  of  their  life  i 
indeed  a  mystery.  It  confounds  us.  Oh,  God !  we  are  not 
siurprised  when  we  see  the  unfruitful  tree  in  thy  Tin63fsnf 
cut  down,  for  it  was  imfit  for  thy  use,  and  a  oumberer  of  tha 
ground ;  nor  do  we  wonder  to  see  the  old  tree  fieuie  away  in 
death,  though  prolific  in  its  day ;  for  such  we  expect  from 
the  law  of  decay  which  thou  didst  impress  upon  its  nataza 
But  we  own  ourselves  confounded  in  seeing  a  fruitful  tree 
with  its  branches  full  of  sap,  its  boughs  clustered  with  fraiti 
many  reposing  beneath  its  shadows  as  their  home,  expectiiig 
it  to  braye  many  a  winter's  blast  and  yield  them  pleasure 
for  many  years  to  come,  struck  as  with  a  thunderbolt  from 
heaven.  "  Verily,  thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  path  in 
the  great  waters,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known." 
This  death-scene  presents  to  us — 

V.  The  phomptitiidb  op  providence  in  bupplting  thi 
PLACE  OF  THE  DEAD.  The  positiou  of  Aarou  was  an  im 
portant  one ;  he  was  the  priest  of  God,  appointed  to  mediati 
between  heaven  and  earth.  How  shall  the  tribes  getoi 
without  an  Aaron?  If  he  dies  who  shall  take  his  place 
Heaven  has  made  the  provision.  Eleazar  is  by  his  side 
ready  to  take  the  robe  and  step  into  his  place.  Thus  it  ctb 
is.  Moses  dies,  but  Joshua  is  ready  to  occupy  his  peal 
David,  worn  out  with  age,  resigns  his  crown,  but  Solomon  i 
prepared  to  put  it  on,  and  add  new  brightness  to  its  lustn 
Paul  has  finished  his  course,  the  time  of  his  departure  is  i 
hand,  but  Timothy  is  fully  tutored  to  carry  on  his  entei]^ 
of  love.  This  U  encouraging  to  our  faiih.  When  we  ae 
men  of  signal  usefulness  in  the  Christian  warj&tre,  cut  dowz 
and  we  are  ready  to  despond,  let  us  remember  that  HeaTa 
has  appointed  men  ready  to  step  into  their  place,  and  oarr 
on  their  work.  One  enters  into  another's  labors.  This  i 
true  of  all  classes  of  real  workers  in  the  Divine  oauae  c 
humanity.  Ingenious  mechanicians,  intrepid  patriotB,  ea 
plonng  tiBvellen^  earnest  philoso^^heEt)  aa  well  as  xeUgioa 
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refomen  and  Christian  ministers,  sowed  in  their  day  seed 
liose  fruits  we  are  reaping  now,  in  the  arts,  the  liberties, 
<od  the  privileges  that  bless  our  age.  We  are  reaping  what 
jMt  generafionB  hayo  sown,  and  sowing  what  comiog  ages 
i&tll  reap.  Our  work  in  the  great  field  is  very  insignificant. 
Ve  pluck  a  few  ripe  ears  from  the  great  com  field  of  life, 
inp  a  seed  or  two,  and  then  pass  away.  But  there  is  a 
uurest  for  humanity,  a  period  when  each  in  the  long 
Qooesaion  of  laborers  shall  meet  and  ''  rejoice  together."  In 
bat  uniyersal  rejoicing  there  will  be  oo  underrating  of  the 
STfices  of  the  humblest,  and  the  most  illustrious  will  not 
loiyin  himself.  Each  will  rejoice  in  another's  labors  rather 
baa  in  his  own,  and  all  will  ascribe  their  achievements  to 
UrDrspiBiNa  AND  Almiqhty  love.  Let  then  this  idea  of 
Qooession  in  holy  labor  encourage  our  confidence  in  the 
rogiess  of  the  right  and  the  true.  The  smallest  effort  is 
At  lost  The  coral  insect  that  labors  for  an  hour  down  in 
be  depths  of  ocean  and  dies,  labors  not  in  vain ;  others 
jppear,  begin  where  it  left  off,  and  thus  the  work  goes  on, 
mtil  m  the  course  of  ages,  there  rises  above  the  vast  solitaiy 
nUemess  of  dashing  waves,  an  island  world  beautiful  as 
Sfao.  Thus  from  the  humblest  labors  of  honest  souls,  there 
nD  one  day  rise  from  the  deep,  turbid  and  turbulent  sea  of 
ttth's  depravity,  a  new  world  of  moral  beauty  and  blessedness. 
Bat  this  successimi  is  humbling  to  our  pride,  as  well  as 
ffleonngiiig  to  our  £uth.  The  world  oan  do  without  us. 
ntte  are  men  ever  ready  to  step  into  our  place ;  there  are 
Beaan  standing  at  our  side.  Whatever  we  are,  statesmen, 
iitkti^  merchantiy  ministers,  there  are  men  like  Eleazar, 
mdj,  the  moment  we  fall,  to  step  into  our  position  and 
iinjon  our  woric  My  brother,  whatever  thou  mayest 
^  about  the  wondrous  esteem  in  which  thou  art  held  by 
%oompeerB,  and  of  the  importance  of  thy  life  to  society, 
M^  thoa  art  a  merchant  whose  vast  tnumactions  influence 
^  markets  of  the  world,  or  a  statesman  whose  speeohes 
Mnl  the  doings  and  destinies  of  cabinets,  or,  what  is 
rstUly  i^ writer movoig  tbemind  of  the  miUioDBybut 
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few  of  the  men  that  know  thee  will  pause  in  their  htmne 
to  think  of  thy  death,  and  fewer  still  will  drop  a  tear  on  th 
grave.  The  sorrow  of  those  that  love  thee  most  will  be  \m 
as  a  cloud  upon  the  sky,  however  dark  for  the  moment,  mon 
dispersed.  In  a  few  short  days  after  the  earth  has  closed  a 
thy  coffin,  thy  veiy  children  shall  gambol  on  the  beartfc 
with  their  little  hearts  as  gladsome  as  ever ;  and  the  oon 
vivial  laugh  and  jest  of  domestic  joy  will  be  heard  as  nsoi 
in  thy  dwellings.  The  world  can  do  without  thee,  my  brotlM 
Everything  will  progress  as  usual  when  thou  art  in  tlr 
grave.  Thy  death  will  be  but  as  a  blade  withered  in  tb 
fields ;  the  landscape  can  spare  thee ; — a  drop  exhaled  frwi 
the  ocean,  the  mountain  billows  will  not  miss  thee. 
This  death-scene  presents  to  us — 

VI.  The  severe  trials  op  human  friendship.  Her 
are  three  men  whose  hearts  are  bound  together  by  the  tie 
of  friendship.  Moses  and  Aaron  were  more  than  brotben- 
a  kindred  of  soul  existed  between  them.  They  bad  koi 
fought  the  battles  of  truth  and  humanity  together,  am 
anticipated  the  same  reward.  Eleazar,  too,  was  to  Heie 
more  than  a  nephew,  and  to  Aaron  more  than  a  son.  H 
was  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  and  inspired  with  the  saiB 
purposes ;  but  here  they  are  brought  together  for  the  111 
time.  I  should  like  to  have  had  a  record  of  their  conversatioi 
as  they  ascended  the  mountain  together.  I  should  like  t 
have  had  the  last  words  of  affection  and  counsel  that  AtfO 
addressed  to  his  brother  and  son,  and  their  last  wordi< 
sympathy  and  encouragement  to  him.  I  should  like  to  btfi 
known  what  were  the  feelings  of  Moses  when  he  took  off  ti 
robe ;  of  Eleazar  when  he  put  it  on ;  and  of  Aaron  irhi 
stripped,  with  the  grave  yawning  at  his  feet !  What  w« 
the  feelings  of  Moses  and  Eleazar  when  they  laid  him  in  tl 
grave  1  What  a  trial  to  friendship  was  here !  Thus  Men 
ship  in  this  world  is  tried  evexy  day.  Death  comes  ai 
snatches  from  our  embrace  the  objects  of  our  love,  and  o 
hearts  bleed  mth  anguish,    la  YixnawoL  frandahip  alwaja 
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!iQ8  tried  ?  Are  the  social  sympathies  of  the  soul  always 
« sources  of  anguish  1  Can  it  be  that  He  who  is  Love  . 
ns  to  love  that  we  might  thus  suffer  by  loving.  No;  it 
f  so  hero.  Holy  friendships  are  to  be  renewed.  Sepa- 
s  are  but  temporaiy.  Moses  and  Eleazar  shall  meet 
ar  one  whom  they  buried  on  Mount  Hor  again. 
T  all,  the  separation  of  real  Christian  friends  by  death 
2  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  Death  has  no  power 
roy  our  loving  memories  and  social  attachments.  On 
•ntrary,  it  intensifies  our  affections  and  brings  our 
into  a  closer  and  more  vital  contact.  Love  photo- 
our  departed  friends  upon  the  heart  Nay,  more 
:his.  It  gives  their  very  persons  a  place  in  the 
sn  of  the  soul,  so  that  we  see  their  lovely  forms,  hear 
iweet  words,  and  feel  their  loving  touch.  We  sit 
Mr  with  them  in  heavenly  places.  Heaven  grows  more 
ive,  aa  those  we  love  depart  Their  death  heightens 
:erest  in  the  upper  world.  Oh  !  it  is  when  I  think  of 
I  aa  the  home  of  the  loved  ones,  the  home  of  all  I  have 
fed,  either  as  they  have  appeared  to  me  in  books,  or 
r  own  living  forms ;  when  I  think  of  heaven  as  the 
if  all  the  noble  and  generous  spirits  of  whom  I  have 
n  history  ;  the  great  benefactors  of  our  race,  who 
and  died  for  the  liberties  we  enjoy ;  as  the  home  of 
nighty  spirits  whose  writings  have  kindled  all  that  is 
ctoal  and  moral  within  us ;  led  us  into  the  field  of 
and  pointed  our  pathway  to  the  skies  ;  as  the  home 
most  loved  authors  and  preachers ;  men  who  touched 
epest  chords  in  our  nature,  and  made  us  feel  that  life 
eati  truth  was  greater,  and  God  transcending  all ;  as 
Dma  of  the  tender  parent,  the  beloved  child,  the 
■Iter,  the  fidthful  brother  (what  moving  words  arc 
;  above  all,   aa  the  home  of  Jesus,  the  friend  of 

«  ¥nio  cii^itaeD  huodrad  yean  ago  WW  naiM 
For  our  adTiiitage  on  the  bitter  eioei»" 

h  i»  when  we  tbmk  of  heaven  aa  the  home  of  Bucih 
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that  it  comes  with  meaning  and  power  to  ns.  It  seem 
descend  and  spread  its  calm  radiance  oyer  us  as  the  cb 
upon  Tabor  of  old  ;  all  bright,  all  absorbing,  all  enraptnzii 
we  seem  to  breathe  its  gentle  gales,  to  catch  its  kindl 
harmonies,  to  hear  its  high  and  spirited  converse,  and  to  I 
that  heaven  even  now  is  our  home. 
This  death-scene  presents  to  i 


YIL  Thb  tears  of  a  oongrbqation  over  the  qrayi 
THEIR  MINISTER.  "  And  whcn  all  the  congr^ation  saw  1 
Aaron  was  dead,  thej  mourned  for  Aaron  thirty  day^  c 
aU  the  house  of  Israel"  Well  might  thej  mourn.  The 
greatest  blessings  in  our  world  are — ^the  Bible  and  good  n 
Good  men  are  the  light  that  breaks  in  upon  its  darknefl^ 
salt  that  counteracts  its  corruption.  But,  of  all  the  % 
men,  a  good  minister  is  the  most  valuable  to  society.  Ai 
was  a  minister.  He  treated  with  God  on  behalf  of 
people,  and  by  his  intercessions  turned  away  &om  them 
threatened  judgments  of  heaven ;  and  he  treated  with 
people  on  behalf  of  God,  and  by  his  powerful  speech  ol 
scattered  their  rebellious  thoughts,  and  kindled  for  a  t 
within  their  murmiuring  hearts  strong  qrmpathies  tovi 
heaven.  He  was  an  eloquent  man.  '^  I  know,"  i 
Jehovah,  ^Hhat  he  can  speak  well."  His  words,  which  ira 
fall  as  thunderbolts  upon  the  heart  of  Elgypt's  pn 
monarch,  would  descend  as  genial  light  and  distil  as  ths 
freshing  dew  upon  the  desponding  spirits  of  the  Hebrew  till 

No  class  of  men  render  society  such  valuable  aervioe 
those  who  speak  the  truth  of  God  in  love.  Nor  can  x 
class  take  such  a  hold  upon  the  people's  souls  as  they, 
wonder  not  therefore  that  these  people  moiumed  for  Ax^ 
they  woiild  see  him  no  more,  and  hear  his  voice  no  m 
His  prayers  for  them  were  over ;  his  eloquent  tongue  ' 
silent  in  the  dust.  The  people  may  well  weep  when  a  g 
minister  dies.  Such  an  event  is  the  blotting  out  of 
brightest  star  in  their  heavens ;  the  drying  up  of  the  a 
re&eabing  fountain  in  thiur  deaerU 


%  p0ini;ljelk  ^hmt  at  ll^je  %dB  ai 


Abia  apotitlons  of  the  Acn  or  the  Afostlbs,  describing  the  manncra,  ctutomj, 
^fed  loolitlei  described  by  the  inspired  writers ;  also  interpreting  their  vordn,  and 
•  w—misfan  ttieir  fonnml  discrepancies,  are,  happily,  not  wanting  amongst  us.  Bat 
K^  •doeUoB  of  its  wiDUT  truths  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  a  felt  desideratum. 
KIbhhm  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pages.  Wo  gratefully  a\'ail  ourselves 
>f  dl  oasetical  helps  within  our  reach ;  but  to  occupy  our  limited  space  with  any 
Uaflkined  areh«olof(ica],  geographical,  or  philological  remarks,  would  be  to  miss 
f*iii  ■!!■;  whieh  is  not  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  process  of  tlie  study  of  Scripture. 
b«k  to  ivraal  its  spiritual  results. 


Sbgtion  Thibty-fisbt. — ^AcTS  XV.  40,  41;  xvi.  1 — 13. 

"And  Ftul  choae  Silas,  and  departed,  being  recommended  by  the 
lavlliraii  unto  the  grace  of  God.  And  he  went  through  Syria  and 
GBioi%  confirming  the  ehurchea.  Then  came  he  to  Derbe  and  Lystra  : 
Md»  beliold,  a  certain  diadple  was  there,  named  Timotheus,  the  aon  of 

•  OHtnn  woman,  which  waa  a  Jeweaa,  and  believed ;  but  his  father  was 

•  Onek:  which  waa  well  reported  of  by  the  brethren  that  were  at 

I^ibm  nd  loooium.    Him  would  Paul  haye  to  go  forth  with  him ;  and 

look  nd  droumeiaed  him  because  of  the  Jews  which  were  in  those 

q—itoiB :  for  thej  knew  all  that  his  father  was  a  Greek.    And  as  they 

Mt  tkraai^  the  dties,  they  delivered  them  the  decrees  for  to  keep, 

fktt  wm  oKdained  of  the  apostles  and  elders  which  were  at  Jekuolem. 

lad  Ml  wm  the  churches  established  in  the  faith,  and  increased  in 

MBiber  daily.    Now  when  they  had  gone  throughout  Phrygia  and  the 

nifaa  of  Oaktia,  and  were  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the 

ittd  in  Ada^  after  they  ware  come  to  Mysia^  they  assayed  to  go  into 

lttyni»:  hat  the  Sfarit  suifered  them  not.     And  they  passing  by 

IjM^  I  ■Hill  down  to  Troaa.  And  a  vision  appeared  to  Paul  in  the  night; 

IWn  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia,  and  prayed  him,  saying,  Come  over 

tao  Miwdnn^  and  help  us.     And  after  he  had  seen  the  vision, 

^BidiiAd^  wo  tndeavonrsd  to  go  into  Macedonia,  assuredly  gathering 

IJbglikBLoid  bad  eaOed  OS  for  to  preach  the  gospel  unto  them.   There- 

'  I  from  Txotm,  wo  oame  with  a  straight  course  to  Samothrada, 

t  day  to  Km^PoUs;  and  from  thencoto  PhilippI,  which  ii  ths 
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chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia,  and  a  colony :  and  we  were  in  U 
city  abiding  certain  days.  And  on  the  sabbath  we  went  out  of  tbe  (d 
by  a  river  side,  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made ;  and  we  sii  do#i 
and  spake  unto  the  women  which  resorted  thither." — Acta  zr.  40,  H 
xvi.  1—13. 

Subject  : — PauTs  Second  Missionary  Tour:  from  AniioAi* 
Syria,  to  Fhilippi  in  Europe. 

WE  have  briefly  followed  Paul  in  his  first  missionai] 
tour,  when  he  started  from  Antioch  with  Barnalii 
and  Mark.  We  have  also  noticed  the  many  serious  wi 
significant  things  that  took  place  at  Antioch  after  his  retain 
ing  :  the  holding  of  the  first  missionary  meeting,  the  disoM 
sion  at  the  first  ecclesiastical  council  in  order  to  settle  i 
severe  controversy  that  had  broken  out,  and  the  quarrel  bi 
tween  Barnabas  and  himself.  A  second  missionary  deputatki 
now  starts  from  this  same  Antioch,  consisting  not  of  lb 
same  parties,  nor  taking  the  same  rout.  Paul  and  Barnabi 
no  longer  go  together  :  a  certain  alienation  of  soul  has  takti 
place  between  them  which  disqualifies  for  cordial  and  matoi 
co-operation.  Barnabas  takes  Mark  his  nephew,  who  \0 
offended  Paul  and  occasioned  the  quarrel  between  the  tv 
old  apostolic  friends ;  and  both  of  them,  Barnabas  and  Mail 
''  sailed  unto  Cyprus,"  and  we  lose  sight  of  them.  Luke  tb 
historian  lets  them  drop  from  the  page.  Their  subaeqiMB 
doings  were  no  doubt  of  a  character  worthy  of  histoB 
record,, but  no  such  record  exists;  anyhow,  it  hasnoteoH 
down.  Their  record  is  on  high.  Whilst  the  historian  leiie 
Barnabas  and  Mark,  he  follows  Paul  and  Silas,  and  ei« 
joins  them  in  their  adventures. 

In  this  second  missionary  tour  of  Paul,  so  &r  as  the  venK 
under  notice  record  it,  several  things  are  strikingly  nofe* 
worthy  i-f-Paul  starts  loith  a  new  companion  ;  he  visits  ai 
scenes  of  labor;  he  meets  with  a  valuable  coadjutor  ;  aind  he 
coneciously  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Theee 
reveal  to 
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?aul  chose  Silas,  and  departed,  being  recommended  bj  the 
brethren  unto  the  grace  of  God."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in 
ptniDgy  that  the  fact  that  Barnabas  and  Mark  are  not  said 
to  have  been  "  recommended  by  the  brethren  unto  the  grace 
of  God,"  favors  the  inference  that  the  church  at  Antioch,  the 
mother  church  of  Gentile  Christianity,  sided  rather  with  Paul 
thoQ  with  Barnabas  in  their  quarrel.  But  who  is  this  Silas — 
this  mail  whom  the  great  apostle  selects  as  his  companion  in 
the  room  of  Barnabas  ?  Silas  is  a  contraction  of  Siltanus, 
the  name  by  which  he  is  called  in  various  epistles  (2  Cor.  i.  19, 
1  These,  i.  1,  2  Thess.  i.  1,  1  Peter  v.  12).  We  first  read  of 
him  in  Acts  xv.  22.  He  is  there  described  as  one  of  the 
"chief  men  among  the  brethren,"  and  was  elected,  at  the 
great  church  meeting  held  at  Jerusalem  to  settle  the  question 
as  to  what,  if  any,  Jewish  rites  were  to  have  a  place  in 
Christianity,  to  go  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  represent  the 
Jerusalem  view  of  the  question  to  the  church  at  Antioch.  He 
^nis  a  man,  therefore,  who  had  won  for  liimself  a  liigh 
Christian  reputation  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  He  goes 
with  Paul  through  Asia  Minor  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xv.  40 
xvL  19—25,  xvii.  4).  He  remained  behind  at  Bcrea  for  a 
^Knt  time  when  Paul  was  obliged  to  flee  from  that  place. 
He  met  Paul  again  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviiL  5),  and  there  he 
*»■  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  an  evangelist  (2  Cor.  L  19). 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  Certain  noble  aspects  of 
^  character  will  appear  as  we  proceed  in  following  him  in 
connection  with  the  apostle.  The  fact  that  Paul  selected 
thli  Silvanus  as  a  companion  suggests  two  thoughts  in 
"Ation  to  social  helpers. 

Rrst :  Thai  the  strongest  require  social  helpers.      On  the 

(iBat  page  of  human  history  stands  there  a  man  more  brave 

JQ  hearty  more  mighty  in  his  own  strength,  more  entirely 

lalf-dependent  than  Paul,  the  "  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 

ffotonel    Yet  he  needs  a  companion.  He  lost  Barnabas^ 

liid  he  **  chose  Silas."    Christ  knew  our  social  needs^  and 

^enoe  in  sending  out  His  disciples  and  apostles  He  sent  them 

ID  twos.    One  lapplementB  the  deflcienoies  of  the  other ;  in 
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the  breast  of  one  there  lies  a  spark  to  rekindle  the  mi 
fire  of  the  other's  seal. 

Secondly :  That  we  should  teUet  the  bed  om  9oeial  hdp 
Panl  would  not  haye  Mark,  and  he  declines  taking  Bama 
again ;  but  he  wants  some  one.  The  church  at  Antioch 
this  time  was  numerous.  There  were  many  to  chc 
firom,  but  he  selected  one  of  the  ''chief  men  among 
brethren  "  of  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem  that  numbe 
its  thousands.  In  a  great  work  link  not  yoorselTes 
spiritually  common  men  when  you  may  get  moral  peen  : 
princes.    These  yerses  reveal  to  us — 

II.    Thb  apostle  visiting  old   scenes  of  labor. 
does  not  break  new  ground  up  to  Macedonia,  but  prooc 
to  visit  places  with  which  he  had  become  acquainted, 
may  notice  here,  the  scenes  visited,  and  the  work  accomplisl 

First :  The  scenes  visited,  (1)  "He  went  through  Syria 
Cilicia."  These  were  regions  of  which  Antioch  and  Tarsus  i 
capitals  ;  and  to  the  Gentile  Christians  in  these  districts 
ecclesiastical  letter  drawn  up  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusa 
was  specially  directed  (verse  23.)  This  was  the  natural 
necessary  route  to  take  by  land  from  Antioch  into  I 
Minor.  Some  suppose  that  Paul  preached  in  Oilicia  and 
adjacent  parts  of  Syria  a  few  years  after  his  con' 
sion.  He  goes  thither  now  in  order  to  confirm 
churches.  (2)  He  next  visits  Derbe  and  Lystra.  These 
places  are  named  together,  but  in  the  reverse  order,  as  t 
were  now  approached  from  the  opposite  direction.  Paul 
Silas  had  probably  come  through  the  famous  Gilician  Of 
a  pass  in  the  Taurus  range  leading  from  north  to  south, 
eighty  miles  in  length.  His  former  visit  to  these  places^ 
the  various  stirring  and  significant  circumstances  conne< 
with  it  have  already  been  noticed.  The  great  event  of 
present  visit  was  the  finding  of  "  a  certain  disciple  nai 
Timotheus,  the  son  of  a  certain  woman,  which  was  a  Jei 
and  believed ;  but  his  &ther  was  a  Greek."  We  reserve 
remarka  on  this  Timothens  for  a  V3!bwiq;a«ub  sAotion  of 
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"tide.  Who  that  remembers  the  cruel  treatment  which  the 
postle  met  with  on  his  former  visit  to  Lystra  can  fail  to 
Imire  his  magnanimousness  and  dauntless  heioism  in 
Qtering  the  place  again.  (3)  He  goes  through  Phrygia 
Ad  the  region  of  Galatia.  This  is  a  district  in  the 
nterior  of  Asia  Minor.  It  comprises  not  only  Colosse, 
Bierapolis,  and  Laodicea,  but  probably  Antioch  in  Pisidia. 
[ti  inhabitants  claim  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  the 
vorld,  older  even  than  the  Egyptians.  Galatia  was 
Kcapied  by  Gauls  and  Celts  three  hundred  years  before 
Christ  One  of  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  is  addressed  to  the 
C^latians.  (4)  He  goes  to  Mysia.  This  place  was  situated 
ia  the  north  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  for  its  boundaries 
Bithynisy  Phrygia,  Lydia,  the  Mediterranean,  Hellespont,  and 
Propontis.  Its  principal  town  was  Pergamoe.  (5)  He  goes 
ioice  to  Troas.  He  intended  otherwise.  He  "assayed" 
lendeavored)  to  go  from  Mysia  to  Bithynia,  a  province 
lying  farther  east —"but  the  Spirit  suflfered  them  not.''  What 
Spirit  I  The  Spirit  of  Jesus,*  as  the  best  ancient  authorities 
BBid.  How  the  Divine  Spirit  restrained  does  not  appear. 
ffe  Bhall  refer  to  this  again.  "  Passing  by  Mysia^"  probably 
netiuDg  passing  through  without  stopping,  they  "  came  down 
io  Troas,"  a  seaport  near  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  It  is 
nmortalized  as  being  the  scene  of  the  epic  poem  of  Homer — 
i»  Iliad — and  also  of  part  of  the  ^Jieid,  by  Virgil  Here 
%  were  opposite  to  Greece,  and  near  it,  so  as  to  be  ready 
0  enter  on  their  new  field  of  missionary  labor.  (6)  They 
KOoeed  **  thence  to  Phihppi,  which  is  the  chief  city  of  that 
vt  of  Macedonia."  While  at  Troas  "a  vision  appeared  to 
ud  in  the  night ;  There  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia,  and 
lyed  him,  saying,  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help  us." 
bedient  to  the  supernatural  request,  they  leave  Troas,  and 
noaeding  throu^  Samothracia,  an  island  midway  between 
OM  and  Neapolifli  they  pass  through  Neapolis  on  to 
lilippL  Here  they  are  in  Europe.  This  city  is  called 
dlippi  in  honor  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  bj  whom  it  was 
*  TO  wrtyfim  Itioov, — Codex  Aleph,  Ac 
VOU  XYBL  z* 
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rebuilt  and  fortified.  It  is  famous  in  histoiy  as  the  scene 
the  great  battle,  forty-two  years  before  the  Christian  er 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  in  idik 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  defeated  by  Ootavius  and  Anthooj 
Those  who  wish  a  more  full  and  graphic  description  of  Paul 
tour  from  Antioch  to  Philippi  should  read  the  magnifiott 
description  given  by  Conybeare  and  Howson. 

Secondly  :  The  purpose  of  this  tour.  It  is  sud  that  **k 
went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming  the  churohea 
And  it  is  also  said,  that  "  as  they  went  through  the  dtift 
they  delivered  them  the  decrees  for  to  keep,  that  irei 
ordained  of  the  apostles  and  elders  which  were  at  Jerusako 
And  so  were  the  churches  established  in  the  fiiiith,  an 
increased  in  number  daily."  These  two  verses  teach  us  tl 
importance  of  Christians  being  thoroughly  ''  established  i 
the  faith."  (1)  It  was  the  grand  purpose  which  the  apoitk 
and  elders  had  in  the  decrees  which  they  drew  up  at  Jens 
lem.  This  was  what  the  church  sought  throughout  the  iriio 
of  that  discussion,  in  the  decision  they  came  to,  and  in  ti 
letter  they  despatched  to  all  the  churches.  (2)  It  was  d 
great  object  that  Paul  and  Silas  had  in  view  in  this  too 
By  instilling  the  doctrines  of  the  "decrees,"  they  strengthen 
the  souls  of  the  young  converts  in  the  faith.  (3)  It  was  th 
which  led  to  the  great  multiplication  of  converts,  so  A 
the  churches  were  "established  in  the  faith,  and  increased i 
number  daily."  The  deeper  our  faith  in  Christian  veritk 
the  mightier  our  power  to  convert  The  weakness  of » 
&ith  is  the  cause  of  the  church's  barrenness.  To  strengtb 
men  in  true  faith  is  the  divinest  work  of  mortals.  To  sfaal 
men's  faith  is  fiendish.     These  verses  reveal  to  ua— 

III.  The  apostub  meeting  with  a  valuable  < 
ADJUTOR.  At  Lystra  Paul  meets  with  TimotheuB.  Th 
are  four  things  to  notice  about  Timotheos.  (1)  His  chazM^ 
He  was  a  disciple.  "  A  certain  disciple.**  He  was  a  diaeq 
of  Christ — a  Christian.  Probably  he  was  one  of  Vai 
eoBverta,  won  by  him  on  Us  first  ^rait  to  that  place.    Bm 
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Paul  calls  him  his  "son"  (1  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  1  Tim.  i.  2).     (2) 
flis  parentage.     He  was  "  the  son  of  a  certain  woman,  which 
^  a  Jewess,  and  believed ;  but  his  father  was  a  Greek." 
1^6  leam  elsewhere  (2  Tim.  i.  5)  tliat  his  mother's  name  was 
£anioe  and  his  grandmother's  name  Lois,  both  eminent  for 
&ith.    His  father  was  a  Greek  and  a  heathen,  for  the  word 
"believed  "  is  not  added  to  his  name  as  it  is  to  his  wife's. 
Hiough  it  was  contrary  to  the  Jewish  institution  to  contract 
matrimonial  alliances  with  heathen  nations  (Ezra  ix.  12),  it 
iras8ometime8done,and  wasregardedasless  heinous  for  females 
to  marry  Gentile  husbands  than  for  males  to  marry  Gentile 
wiTe&     (3)  His  reputation.     "  Which  was  well  reported  of 
by  the  brethren  that  were  at  Lystra  and  Iconium."     His 
reputation  for  Christian  principle  and  for  consistency  was 
exalted  and  was  perhaps  wide-spread.     This  testimony  corre- 
sponds to  his  general  character  as  portrayed  in  both  the 
epiatles  which  Paul  addressed  to  him.     (4)  His  circumcision. 
''Him  would  Paul  have  to  go  forth  with  him ;  and  took  and 
circumcised  him  because  of  the  Jews  which  were  in  those 
quarters :  for  they  knew  all  that  his  father  was  a  Greek." 
It  WB8  customary,  according  to  the  Talmuds,  for  the  father 
to  have  control  of  his  children's  religious  observances,  and 
beoause  his  father  was  a  Gentile,  Timothy  was  not  circum- 
cised,    '*  As  Paul  wished  to  employ  him  as  a  co-worker  with 
himself  among  the  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,  the  rite  of 
cinmmcision  was  a  mere  prudential  regulation  in  deference  to 
Jewish  prejudices,  since  for  a  half  Jew  not  to  be  circumcised 
would  be  worse  than  for  one  Gentile-bom  to  neglect  it   Paul 
was  finn  to  withstand  to  the  last  point  the  requirement  of 
drcumcision  as  an  essential  to  the  Christian  profession,  as  is 
evident  from  the  case  of  Titus.     The  decree  of  the  Christian 
Msembly  at  Jerusalem  had  decided  that  matter  in  relation 
to  the  pure  Gentiles ;  but  Timothy  was  partially  a  debtor,  so 
to  apeak,  by  his  birth,  to  the  Jewish  law,  and  though  the 
i^natle  was  bo  unyielding  where  the  rite  was  demanded  as 
neoenaiy,  he  could  in  the  exercise  of  a  generous  charity 
yield  much  to  the  Marupks  of  bia  weaker  brethren  ^Yieto  txo 
Foe.  xfza,  i^  ^ 
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principle  would  be  compromised  Here  is  apostolic  sanotJ 
of  the  principle  of  expediency."  These  verses  reveal  to  us 
IV.  The  apostle  as  consciously  inplubnckd  bt  n 
SPIRIT  OP  God.  There  is  a  Divine  Spirit,  and  that  Spii 
has  access  to  the  human  spirit.  The  fact  that  He  influent 
men  is  not  only  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  but  is  also  a  matte 
of  consciousness.  The  modes  of  its  operation  are  variou 
and  often  inexplicable.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  : 
listeth,"  <fec.  (1)  Here  we  have  the  Divine  Spirit  conscioud 
restraining  Paul.  They  "  were  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghoi 
to  preach  the  word  in  Asia."  And  "  they  assayed  to  go  inl 
Bithynia;  but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not."  How  the  Spir 
restrained  the  apostles  from  going  whither  they  intendei 
whether  by  a  revelation,  the  presence  of  opposing  circun 
stances,  or  a  mysterious  impression  which  they  could  n( 
shake  off,  does  not  appear.  The  fact  alone  is  stated— tl 
apostles  were  prevented  by  God.  They  were  hindered  bo 
carrying  out  their  own  volitions.  The  Divine  Spirit  ia  ef 
restraining  men — turning  them  from  their  own  ways.  ( 
Consciously  constraining,  "  And  a  vision  appeared  to  Pft 
in  the  night ;  There  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia,  and  pnf 
him,  saying,  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help  us."  He 
was  the  same  Spirit  in  the  stillness  of  night  summoning  hi 
away  from  the  regions  of  Asia  Minor  into  Europe.  Observe^ 
(1)  Heathendom  cries  to  Christianity  for  moral  help.  11 
Macedonian  in  Paul's  vision,  praying  for  assistance,  portra 
the  attitude  of  the  heathen  world.  It  wants  help — ^help 
solve  the  problems  that  perplex  the  judgment,  to  remove  t 
guilt  that  weighs  down  the  spirit,  to  master  the  difficnlti 
which  beset  its  course,  (S:c.  (2)  Christianity  responds  to  t 
cry  by  the  voice  of  its  ministers.  "  After  he  had  seen  i 
vision,  immediately  we  endeavoured  to  go  into  MacedoD 
assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  for  to  prei 
the  gospel  unto  them."  The  apostle  no  sooner  heard  the  i 
than  he  obeyed.  He  was  off  for  Macedonia  at  once.  *^  The 
fore  looamg  from  Troas,  we  came  with  a  straight  ooniw 
Samotbmoia,  and  the  next  day  to  ISevj^'iSA*^^ 


^txm$  a(  C|^0xt0|^t. 


Subject  : — MatUiew  and  his  Feast, 

And  after  these  things  he  went  forth,  and  saw  a  publican,  named 
1,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom :  and  he  said  unto  him,  Follow  mo. 
he  left  all,  rose  up,  and  followed  him.  And  Levi  made  him  a  great 
in  his  own  house :  and  there  was  a  great  company  of  publicaoa  and 
hen  that  sat  down  with  them."~Luke  v.  27—29. 

^irilijsis  of  ISomiljt  t^e  Stbtn  Unnbrcb  anb  S^^trtcentb. 

each  of  the  four  lists  of  the  apostles  given  iu  the  New 
Pestamenty  there  is  the  name  of  Matthew.  In  some 
»  he  is  called  Levi,  as  in  Mark  ii.  14,  as  well  as  in  the 
He  was  the  son  of  Alphseus,  (Mark  ii.  14,)  not  the 
ittus  the  father  of  James  the  Less,  but  another  Alpha)us 
«niing  whom  nothing  is  known.  He  was  a  publican  or 
^therer.  This  position  probably  was  a  subordinate  one. 
vas  not  one  of  the  large  farmers  of  the  Roman  revenues, 

like  Zaccheus  were  usually  persons  of  rank  or  wealth, 
a  Bub-officialy  who  collected  the  customs  at  the  gates  of 
%  at  seaport  towns,  or  at  great  public  roads.  It  would 
Q  that  he  pursued  this  occupation  at  Capernaum  on  the 
re  of  Galilee,  having  his  toll-house  near  the  lake,  with  a 
aalview  to  the  traffic  upon  the  highway  between  Damasus 

the  seaport  towns  of  Phoenicia.  This  office  was  a  very 
opular  one,  extremely  odious  to  the  Jews  who  felt  the 
ndation  of  having  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Roman  Government, 
hips  tax-gatherers  are  the  most  unpopular  officials  in  any 
mnmity,  but  they  become  especially  odious  when  they 
ito  coUect  levies  made  by  a  foreign  conqueror.  It  was 
idsied  almost  the  lowest  degradation  to  associate  with  a 
iioso.  The  principal  event  recorded  of  Matthew  is  that 
ail  oall  to  the  disoipleship ;  scarcely  anything  is  known  of 
I  hOan  atu^  Mad  little  after,  saving  that  he  wrote  that 
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Oospel  bearing  his  name.  That  Gk>spel  shows  that  he 
Jew  in  creed  and  in  heart,  for  in  the  genealogy  of  Chi 
does  not  call  Him  ''  the  word  which  was  God,''  as  did . 
nor  "the  Son  of  God,"  as  did  Mark;  nor  even  "the  i 
Adam,"  as  did  Luke ;  but  "  the  Son  of  David,  the  S 
Abraham."  He  traced  Christ's  pedigree  up  to  the  &t 
the  Jewish  nation.  Christ  appears  to  him  not  so  mu( 
ideal  Redeemer  of  the  world,  as  the  "hope  of  Israel  ai 
Saviour  thereof  in  time  of  trouble." 

His  call  and  his  feast,  contained  in  the  text,  dra 
attention  to  Christianity  in  two  or  three  of  its  leading  as 
as  uncontrolled  by  the  adventitious  distinctions  of  li 
thoroughly  social  in  its  influence  on  life,  and  as  spi 
missioned  to  those  of  depraved  life,   Christianity  appears  li 

I.      As  UNCONTROLLED  BY  THE  ADVENTITIOUS  DISTINC 

OF  LiFK  "  And  after  these  things  he  went  forth,  and 
publican,  named  Levi,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
he  said  unto  him.  Follow  me."  Few  men  in  Judaea  w 
a  more  contemptible  position  in  the  estimation  of  the 
than  that  of  Matthew  when  Jesus  called  him,  a  poor 
an  official  underling  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  i 
tolls  for  a  foreign  power  from  the  reluctant  hands  of 
who  recoiled  under  a  sense  of  the  injustice  and  humili 
The  &ct  that  Jesus  called  a  man  from  such  a  oontem 
situation,  shows  how  superior  He  was  to  all  Jewish  prejv 
to  all  adventitious  distinctions  and  to  all  the  popular 
that  divide  men  into  social  castes.  Christianity  i 
man,  not  for  classes  Plato  had  written  over  the  poi 
his  school,  "  Let  none  but  geometricians  enter  here,"  bu' 
the  grand  door  of  Christianity  is  inscribed  in  letters  1 
to  all,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  \ 
laden."  This  superiority  of  Christianity  to  ail  social  caste 
First:  A  fact  in  favor  of  its  Divinity.  Men  in  all 
have  lived  in  their  own  social  circle,  have  made  the  int 
of  that  circle  their  aim.  Jesus  of  Nasareth  was  "thi  S 
man/'     Tboroi^hly  human  in  aU.  B\e  vsm^t^ea  and 
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tua  He.  Not  as  members  of  a  class,  a  sect,  a  nation,  not  as 
ich  or  poor,  learned  or  rude,  did  He  regard  men — 
uman  nature  is  what  enlisted  His  sympathies.  Had  the 
•ospel  had  special  regard  to  any  particular  class  of  men  we 
Ugfat  well  have  suspected  its  Divinity,  it  would  have  been 
Kit  of  analogy  with  God's  provisions  for  man  in  nature, 
hich  are  for  all,  the  sun  is  for  all,  &c.  This  superiority  of 
hnstianity  to  all  social  castes  is — 

Secondly :  A  fact  in  favor  of  its  universal  diffusion.  It 
18  that  which  man  everywhere,  imder  all  circumstances  and 
trough  all  times  deeply  requires,  and  that  which  it  gives 
respective  of  all  adventitious  distinctions ;  therefore  it  has 
le  conditions  of  a  universal  religion.  This  superiority  of 
iristianity  to  all  social  castes  is — 

Thirdly :  A  fact  whidi  renders  every  man  inexcuioble  for 
i  participating  in  its  blessings.  No  man  can  say  that 
iristianity  is  not  for  him,  it  is  as  much  for  him  as  any  one, 
t  may  as  well  say  there  is  not  provision  in  the  sun  for 
DO,  or  in  the  water  for  him,  or  in  the  air  for  him,  these  are 
truly  for  the  pauper  as  the  prince.  His  call  and  his  feast 
aw  our  attention  to  Christianity — 

II.      As    THOROUGHLY  SOCIAL  IX   ITS    INFLUENCE    ON   LIFE. 

^d  Levi  made  a  great  feast  in  his  own  house,  and  there 
IS  a  great  company  of  publicans  and  others  which  sat  down 
ith  him."  Matthew  himself  gives  an  account  of  this  feast, 
it  does  not  call  it  a  great  feast,  as  Luke  does.  He  was  too 
odest  for  this,  true  hospitality  never  talks  of  its  great 
asta,  it  is  the  shallow  in  ^e  hospitable,  like  the  shallow  in 
reiTthiog  else,  that  vaunts  its  doings.  The  real  is  always 
odloBt.  Matthew  does  not  even  say  the  feast  was  in  his 
own  house,"  as  Luke  does;  merely  '4n  the  house." 
fhetber  the  feast  was  made  immediately  after  his  oall,  or 
me  time  further  on,  which  is  the  more  probable,  is  but  of 
ttle  moment.  It  was  evidently  an  important  social 
rthering.  ''There  was  a  great  company  of  publicans  and 
\  othen^"  axid  besides  this  great  company  there  was  Jesus. 
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The  socializing  character  of  Christianity  is  seen  here  in 
things. 

First :  In  the  conduct  of  Matthew.  His  social  sympatl 
here  seemed  to  open  under  the  teaching  of  Christy  as  fioi 
under  the  sun  ;  he  ''made  a  great  feast"  The  heart  of  1 
clerk,  narrowed  perhaps  by  the  routine  of  an  office  bind 
him  to  dry  figures,  opened  at  once  into  generous  love  at 
touch  of  Christ.  How  does  Christianity  stimulate  the  sc 
in  man  ?  This  question  may  be  answered  by  another,  ^ 
What  are  the  things  which,  in  their  nature,  are  suitec 
stimulate  us  to  seek  intercourse  with  our  fellow  men  1 
think  there  arc  three  things.  (1)  The  possession  of  an 
telligent  interest  in  them.  (2)  The  possession  of  m 
which  are  of  conmion  interest.  (3^  The  possession  < 
happiness  in  which  all  may  participate.  Christianity  i 
plies  this.*  The  socializing  character  of  Christianity  is  fi 
here — 

Secondly  :  In  the  conduct  of  Christ,  He  is  present 
this  feast.  Though  this  is  only  implied  in  the  text,  it  is  i 
in  Matthew  that  "  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  house."  ' 
whole  of  Christ's  character  stood  in  contrast  with  the  mor 
the  churlish,  the  ascetic,  He  was  pre-eminently  social 

His  call  and  his  feast  draw  our  attention  to  Christianit 

III.      As    ESPECIALLY  MISSIONED    TO    THOSE    OF    DEPRi 

LIFE.  ^*  But  their  scribes  and  Pharisees  murmured  aga 
his  disciples,  saying,  Why  do  ye  eat  and  drink  with  l 
licans  and  sinners  1  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  th 
They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician;  but  they  that 
sick.  I  Came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinnen 
repentance."  These  scribes  and  Pharisees  professed  tc 
shocked  at  the  fact  of  our  Saviour  having  been  present 
banquet  attended  by  obnoxious  taxgatherers  and  notor 
sinners.  "Why  eateth  your  master  with  publicans 
sinners."  As  if  they  had  said,  "  This  is  contrary  to  our 
this  is  an  outrage  upon  the  principles  of  our  reHgion.** 
*  See  **  Homelitioal  Gommaitar^  onlKailt^bswC*  \ft^  t49« 
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rof  Ghrist  is  beautiful,  "They  that  aro  whole  need 
DtaphjBidaiiy"  Ac,  It  contains  three  things. 
Fiat:  An  Mique  denunciation  of  Fliariseeism,  There 
ma  to  me  a  caustic  irony  in  this  statement,  as  if  he  had 
i^  "The  object  of  my  mission  is  not  for  you,  you  are 
iteoofl^  you  are  full  of  moral  health,  you  require  no 
ikaan.  My  mission  is  for  sinners,  the  greater  the 
ler  the  more  he  requires  my  help,  and  the  more  ready 
I  to  help  him." 

^OQodly :  The  implied  avowal  that  He  ufos  something  more 
I  an  ethical  teacher.  There  are  those  who  represent  the 
k  of  Christ  as  mainly  that  of  an  ethical  teacher.  He 
bat ;  of  all  teachers  the  greatest  is  He.  But  He  is  more 
a  that,  more  than  a  legislator  and  sage,  He  is  a  Physician, 
ionr. 

rhiidly :  A  dedaroHon  that  He  had  to  do  with  the  vilest 
mnen.  He  came  to  heal  sin-sick  souls,  and  call  sinners 
npentance.  '^  This  is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all 
iq^on."     Let  no  sinner  despair. 


ScBJBCT : — 1^  Goodf  Better,  and  Best  in  Christianity, 

'Aad  tlusse  all,  having  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith,  received 
iht  pramise :  God  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  ub,  that  they 
^  HI  ahould  not  be  made  perfect." — Heb.  xi  39,  40. 

SwiygiTi  of  Soinils  iht  Sithtn  Jnnbnb  anb  (^ottrtecni^. 

fBE  chapter  of  which  these  words  are  the  conclusion  is 
{me  of  deep  and  imperishable  interest.  It  records  the 
■0  AotB  of  the  greatest  men  of  past  ages,  and  explains 
r  philosophy.  It  shows  that  faith  made  these  great 
I  gnat  In  purpose,  achieyements,  and  fame.  The  text 
•b  linir  fiusts  oonoeming  these  ancient  worthies.  First : 
t  thejr  "  had  obtained  a  good  report"  They  were  men 
Mod  spproved  by  Ood  and  man.     They  were 
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men  of  high  repatfttion  and  iUastrioaB  fiune.  Seeoi 
Thej  had  obtained  a  good  leport  "thioogh  fidth."  '. 
made  them  what  thej  were,  they  laid  hdd  upon  in? 
things,  they  realised  them  and  rose  into  a  higherregion 
that  of  the  Bensaons  and  palpable.  They  walked  ^by 
and  not  by  sight"  Thirdly:  The  fiuth  by  whidi 
obtained  this  good  report  was  in  an  Mnfid^UUd  pn 
^  They  reoeived  not  the  promises,"  that  is,  not  the  fidfi] 
of  them.  The  one  grand  promised  blessing  which 
belieyed  in,  and  the  belief  of  which  was  the  very  germ  of 
greatness,  was  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  "  The  seed  o 
woman,  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  the  Hope  of  Israel, 
This  is  the  promise,  this  is  what  they  believed  in ;  the 
like  Abraham,  saw  the  day  of  Christ  afiir  off  and  were 
They  saw  the  World-Teacher,  Priest^  Hero,  King,  Sai 
coming  up  the  steep  of  ages  and  they  belieyed  in  Him 
their  faith  in  this  Coming  One  made  them  what  they 
Fourthly:  Notwithstanding  the  good  report  which 
obtaiued  through  faith  in  an  unfulJUUd  promise,  theii 
fectum  required  "  some  better  thing "  provided  by  Go 
the  men  of  the  Gospel  age.  What  is  that  '^  better  thi 
The  actual  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  This  is  '^  the  I 
thing  *"  which  they  had  not,  which  we  have,  and  which 
required  to  perfect  their  character  and  enjoyment 
could  not  thus  be  made  '^  perfect  without  us,"  that  is,  wi 
an  experimental  fsiith  in  that  Christ  which  has  actually 
to  us. 

The  text  presents  to  us  the  goodj  better^  and  hi 
Christianity. 

I.  Chbistianity  IK  PROMISE  IS  GOOD.  Tho  tcxt  hfl 
words,  ''  better  "  and  '^  perfect,"  and  these  two  words 
the  three  degrees  of  comparison — ^the  '^  better  "  implii 
good,  and  the  ''  perfect "  the  best  Christianity  for  age 
existed  mpnmist,  And  this  ^'promise/'  even  in  its  ei 
stages^  was  a  good  thing. 

JRM:  It  wa«'< good"  aa  a  tuibjcet /or  thimgftC  The  a 
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-Teacher,  Deliyerer,  King,  was  the  grandest  and 
ing  idea  of  olden  times. 

:  It  was  '^  good ''  as  a  power  of  discipline.  It  was 
ue  light  to  the  pilgrim,  the  only  healing  balm  to 
d,  the  only  deliverance  to  the  captive,  the  only 
>f  souls.  Good !  Why  the  Messiah,  in  the  mere 
'  shadowy  rites  and  prophetic  intimations,  con 
nmbered  thousands  of  the  ancient  world  to  ever- 
Bsedness.      The  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  all 

saints,  owed  their  virtue,  peace,  and  greatness  to 

their  utterances.) 

tISTIANITY   IN    HISTORY    IS   BETTBB.      The  IcSSt  in 

dispensation,  so  far  as  privilege  is  concerned,  is 
a  the  greatest  in  the  old,  greater  even  than  John 
;.  They  had  the  rough  draught  of  the  Temple  of 
lave  the  edifice  complete ;  they  had  the  dawninga 
,  we  have  the  beams  of  noon ;  they  had  the  seeds, 
)  plants  ripened  into  fruit  *^  Blessed  are  the  eyes 
3  things  which  ye  see,  for  verily  I  say  imto  you, 
prophets  and  righteous  men  have  desired  to  see 
which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them ;  and  to 
liings  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them." 
t  come  and  spoken  unto  you  ye  had  not  known 
I  better  in  many  respects. 

t  is  more  oondetuecL  That  which  was  spread  over 
itten  roll,  and  many  an  age,  is  gathered  up  in  ona 
t  is  the  Truih. 

:  It  is  more  inteUigible.  That  which  was  ei|»:e8aed 
ings  and  mystic  rites,  is  hero  ei|»:e8aed  in  the 
[Moent  of  all  lives. 

It  is  more  aUraeUve.  It  comes  dothed  in  the 
i  perfect  living  man.  ItooncentrateBOurattentkm 
fe— the  life  of  Christ 

IBienANITT   IN    XXFBBDENOl    IS    USE.       To    hftVe 

nthe^hqpe  of  gkxrjr"  iaHbtit  whioh  beUemn  m 
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Jesus  and  in  His  Gospel  require  to  make  them  pt 
There  are  degrees  even  in  this  experience.  There  it 
good,  better,  and  best 

First :  The  importation  of  spiritual  life  to  the  soul  is  • 
To  be  called  from  the  death  of  sin  and  the  grave  of  d 
tity  to  a  life  of  holiness  and  love  is  a  great  good.  Who 
has  experienced  the  change  has  not  felt  it  sa  Eyes  to 
blind,  ears  to  the  deaf,  feet  to  the  lame,  these  are  bless 
but  life  to  the  dead  is  greater  than  aU. 

Secondly :  The  healthy  growth  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
Ib  better.  Every  addition  of  strength,  every  accessioi 
virtue,  every  progressive  step,  heightens  the  good.  CI 
hood  is  better  than  infancy,  manhood  is  better  than  cl 
hood.  The  blade  is  good,  the  ear  is  better,  the  full  cor 
the  ear  better  still. 

Thirdly :  The  perfection  of  spiritual  life  is  best,  (1) 
evil  removed  from  it.    (2)  All  good  associated  with  it 

From  the  subject  we  learn — First :  That  God  unfoldi 
redemptive  mercy  to  the  world  on  a  gradwated  scale,  F 
the  beginning  it  has  been  from  good  to  "better." 
stream  has  ever  been  widening,  the  rays  have  been  gro^ 
brighter.  Eveiy  age  secures  some  accession,  and  so  it 
continue  until  God  Himself  shall  come  down  in  all  the  pi 
tode  of  His  love.  It  will  be  better  and  better  so  long  as 
world  lasts.  Secondly :  That  the  good  of  all  ages  are  pei 
onfy  in  Chriit  The  old  saints ''  without  us,"  without  our  Ct 
oould  not  "  be  made  perfect."  In  Him  the  saved  of  all  i 
meet  as  branches  in  the  same  root,  plants  in  the  same  oen 
AU  are  one  in  Him.  Thirdly  :  That  the  later  ages  have 
greater  obligation  to  holiness.  On  us  the  end  of  age 
oome.  The  good  from  all  past  times  have  flowed  down  to 
How  augmented  our  privileges,  how  correspondingly  increi 
our  obligations  i  This  is  the  argument  of  the  Apo6tl< 
these  verses.  .  Fourthly  :  That  the  destiny  of  the  good  is 
0/ interminable  progress.  For  the  true  disciple  of  Chrii 
irill  be  ''better  and  better"  for  ever.  ''It  doth  not 
>  what  we  shall  be/'  &c. 
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Subject  : — Death  by  Sin,  and  Sin  by  Man. 

\j  one  man  idn  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  am." — 
V.  12. 

^aalsiis  of  Jiomxl^  i|{t  S^tbta  Snnbrtb  xnb  ^xttmi\. 

riND  suggested  in  this  fragment  of  a  sentence— a  sentenoe 
that  has  Tolumes  of  meaning,  and  that  is  part  of  a 
ime  argument — three  momentous  facts. 

.  The  great  curse  of  the  world.  '^  Death.''  What 
le  writer^s  meaning  here  in  the  use  of  the  word  death  f 
s  he  merely  mean  physical  death,  the  decay  of  our 
«rial  organization,  and  that  dissolution  of  the  union  of 
it  and  body  which  happens  then  f  or  does  he  mean  even 
%  than  this  ?  I  think,  even  more.  For  with  oft  repeated 
[uency  Paul,  and  other  inspired  writers  speak  of  the 
alty  of  sin  as  being  not  merely  physical,  but  moral  death. 
rre  all  the  Saviour  spoke  of  this  moral  death,  this  spiritual 
nption  when  He  said,  '*  If  any  man  keep  my  saying  he 
Q  never  see  death.''  *'  He  that  heareth  my  words  is  passed 
n  death  unto  life."  ''  Whosoever  believeth  on  me  shall 
ler  die."  This  constant  use  in  Scripture  of  this  signifioa- 
1  of  the  word  "death,"  and  the  sense  of  the  context^ 
Murts  to  the  word  an  awful  meaning,  a  meaning  that  fully 
dfiflB  our  calling  it  the  great  curse  of  the  world.  Death  1 
its  merely  phyncal  application  is  it  not  a  tremendous 
wt  All  the  aches  and  pains  and  agonies  that  our  body 
I  to  endure,  are  but  the  efforts  of  death  to  master  it»  are 
;  the  Bigns  of  the  conflict  of  death  with  life.  And  then, 
I  an  these  sufferings  are  rendered  worse  because  they 
iken  the  fear  of  death.  It  is  because  severe  accidents  are 
oftsn  fiital,  because  dire  diseases  are  so  often  mortal  that 
laeoident  and  the  disease  are  so  greatly  dreaded,  and  their 
M  io  tntterly  endured.  In  its  social  results  moreover 
A  is  indeed  a  curse.  Friendships  interrupted  and  too 
«  diatlflied,  homea  smitten  and  broken  up^  heaii^  UeediBg 
Hi  dmpmt  woaada^  dom  not  tbe  mere  mentioii  ot  thoM 
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daily  facts  remind  us  what  a  curse  death  is.  The  tombs  am. 
good  men  whom  we  have  lost,  and  the  grayes  of  beloTed  ooasi 
bear  witness  to  far  more  strange  and  terrible  things  abaaf 
death  than  I  can  fathom  or  express.  Bat  even  more  tfata 
this  death  is  intended  here  as  we  hare  said.  There  ii  t 
gpkitual  death,  of  which  the  other  with  its  yery  wonf 
physical  and  social  effects,  is  only  a  shadow.  AU  that  is  ttl 
opposite  of  purity,  of  peace,  of  love,  of  joy;  in  a  word,  d 
that  is  the  opposite  of  eternal  life  is  meant  in  Scripture  \i] 
death.  *<To  be  carnally  minded  is  death."  This  death  ii 
in  the  world.  This  death,  which  is  insensilnlityy  which  ii 
corruption,  which  is  helplessness,  which  is  ruin,  is  wid&«pral 
and  almost  dominant  in  the  world.  Erery  soul  is  eithff  • 
temple  or  a  tomb,  a  sanctuary  or  a  sepulohra  Let  the  fife 
of  God  be  wanting  and  the  soul  is  but  the  scene  of  deiA* 
Over  such  death  good  men  lament,  angels  may  wail,  and  ttl 
Spirit  of  God  grieyes. 

IL  The  original  causb  of  death.  ^  Death  by  bb." 
This  death,  both  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  at  which  «• 
haye  been  glancing,  and  of  whose  horrible  presence  in  tk 
world  all  thoughtfid  men  are  conscious  is  not  here  iuitaxsll|^ 
It  inyaded  the  world.  Death  is  here  because  sin  is  hflRi 
Not  only  spiritual  death  of  which  sin  is  the  immediate,  olodlf 
preceding  cause,  but  physical  death,  too,  is  here  beoaniefli 
18  here.  Some  find  a  difficulty  in  admitting  that  phyi^ 
death  is  the  result  of  sin.  They  say  that  naturally  and  of 
necessity  our  bodies  must  decay  and  die,  altogether  ^tB^ 
from  sin.  They  affirm  that  their  yery  elements  inycdvo  ttl 
necessitate  death.  In  answer  to  such  may  we  not  ask— *(1) 
If  it  is  not  more  than  possible  that  our  physical  natnreiin 
many  ways  so  injured  by  sin,  that  we  cannot  tell  from  <Mf 
present  inspection  and  analysis  of  the  body  what  it  miglW 
primarily  haye  been  ?  May  not  sin  haye  introduced  soM 
mortal  element  into  our  bodies  that  makes  death  now  % 
DeoesBity,  or  haye  expelled  and  ezdoded  some  immoctd 
atameat  that   would  ha,ye   mada  AmlkL  inii\mtora^  tid 
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tsiblef  or-*(2)  Can  we  not  see  that  the  (xod  who  translated 
1  and  Elijah  from  this  world  to  another  without  death, 

assuredly  have  so  translated  all  the  human  race, 
odng  it  were  necessary  that  they  should  go)  from  this 
.  to  another  ?  or — (3)  Can  we  not  see  that  but  for  sin, 
^  the  article  of  death  had  to  be  passed  through^  it 
b  haye  been  without  the  slightest  pain,  or  a  sohtaiy 
m  of  fear?  Eyen  now  to  the  Christian  death  resembles 
To  the  sinless  the  analogy  might,  have  been  still 
tme.  But  explain  it  how  we  may ;  or  explain  it  not 
I,  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture  is  that  death  is  the 
ty  of  sLtu  So  we  must  charge  sin  with  all  the  pains 
igonies  and  bereavements  belonging  to  death.     Every 

has  been  dug  by  the  hand  of  eviL     Sin  has  slain  the 

sin  has  destroyed  the  honored  and  the  beloved ;  sin 
)ereaved  your  homes;  sin  has  imposed  on  you  the 
tj  of  your  own  death,  for  '*the  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

not  we  count  sin  our  deadliest  enemy,  and  contend 
it  as  our  fiercest  foe  ?    The  text  reminds  us  of — 

L  The  vast  influence  of  man.  "By  one  man." 
tremendous  curse  of  death,  this  universal  sin  is  now  in 
rorld  through  man ;  and  came  into  it  by  human  agency. 
■  the  hand  of  man  that  opened  the  world's  gates  to  sin 
0  deatL  What  the  force  of  no  foe  from  without  could 
qhahf  happened  through  the  consent  and  compliance 
laitcHT  within.  But  the  text  records  far  more  than  that 
ming  the  influence  of  man.  In  it  I  read  "  by  one  man 
ntsed  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.'*  Oh !  the 
Bdoas  power,  the  momentous  responsibility  of  that  one 
Thai  one  man  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  rebel 
it  QoAj  he  chose  to  be  guided  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
Due  nther  than  the  law  of  the  Holiest  And  we  gather, 
sfy  frcxn  Soriptnral  records  but  by  our  own  observation, 
«r  «»wn  esperienoe^  how  there  is  the  taint  of  imparity, 
rof  sinnowinall  the£unily  of  man.  Had  that 
I**  xmoBted  tmptBtkm  all  might  have  been  othemiae. 
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Had  he  been,  not  a  reed  shaken  bj  the  wind  of  temptatac 
but  a  cedar  or  an  oak  rooted  in  God,  and  so  calm  amid  i 
the  storm  that  beat  upon  him  in  that  dreadfol  criu8,i 
should  have  inherited  stronger  natures,  and  have  bei 
fortified  by  nobler  habits,  and  elevated  bj  holy  tendendc 
But  the  ^'  one  man  "  who  stood  in  the  very  forefront  of  ti 
battle  and  was  severely  assailed  by  the  Tempter,  used  i 
will  he  had,  (and  without  which  will  he  could  not  have  L 
any  virtue)  and  chose  to  sin.  And  to-day  our  parentiT  be 
our  ancestors'  sins,  even  back  to  the  sin  of  the  first  Bimu 
have  exercised  their  share  of  influence  in  making  us  iriH 
we  are.  Our  yielding  to  the  temptations  presented  thus  ai 
otherwise  to  us,  is  none  the  less  guilty  than  Adam's.  F< 
if  on  the  one  hand  our  nature  is  weaker  than  his  and  (m 
tendencies  more  debased  than  his,  on  the  other  we  haTsi 
the  sufferings  and  deaths  of  generations  of  men,  a  warnai 
and  a  beacon  such  as  he  could  not  have  known.  So  withool 
charging  home  on  our  ^* first  father"  more  than  his  dn 
proportion  of  guilt,  we  summon  him  here  as  an  unansweiaU 
witness  of  the  vast  influence  of  individual  men.  Oar  b> 
should  ever  be  discouraged,  our  virtues  excited  by  th 
remembrance  that  "  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  wodd 
and  death  by  sin." 

Brothers,  let  us  thank  God  for  the  Gospel  that  so  gioriooit 
meets  at  every  point  the  sad  suggestions  of  our  text  I 
death  in  the  world  ?  Its  conqueror,  He  who  has  taken  '^ 
sting  and  crushed  its  power  is  the  ever  living,  ever  ptcMi 
Christ.  Is  sin  in  the  world,  working  its  fearful  ravage  * 
the  ally,  the  precursor,  the  very  parent  of  death  9  & 
Saviour  from  sin,  the  sinless  example,  the  mighty  BedeeM 
has  trodden  this  same  earth,  breathes  this  same  air,  aod  i 
even  more  intimately  one  with  this  same  human  raoa  i 
''  one  man  "  sinned,  "  one  man,"  even  the  Incarnate  Oiu^  ki 
redeemed  the  world.  And  where  sin  abounded,  gnwe  id 
jmuch  more  abound.  Let  these  glad  tidings  be  our  tfaM 
and  their  spirit  our  life  1  U.  B.  Taoul 
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ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES: — BMEyDATIVE   RENDERINGS. 

t-        Acts  ii.  2. — Adced  of  him,  &c. 
£        i— men  [ay^pac],  <tc 

I       3.— And  as  he   was  golng^   it  fell  that  he   drew    near 
I    Dunasciis,  and  suddenly  there  ^^wA^i  around  him,  drc. 
I       4.— And  falling  upon  the  earth,  ho  heard  a  voice  saying  to 
I    liim,  Saul,  Saul,  why  dost  thou  persecute  me  ?     (Here  the 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  tne,  not  at  all  on  thou,) 

5, — But  He  said  (leaving  out  "  the  Lord  "),  I  am  Jesus 
wlKMn  thou  persecutest.  (Omit  the  rest  of  the  vcrao,  and  the 
beginning  of  verse  6,  as  far  as  "  Arise.") 

6. — and  it  shall  be  spoken  to  thee  whatever  is  binding  on 
thee  U>  do. 

7. — ^And  the  men  that  were  way-faring  with  him,  <fec,  but 
beholding  no  man. 

B,—'But  when  his  eyes  were  opened  he  saw  nothing,  but  by 
kading  him  by  the  hand  they  led  [him]  into  Damascus. 

10. — and  the  Lord  said  to  him  in  a  vision,  Ananiaa  And 
he  nid,  Behold  me^  Lord. 

11. — ^the  lane  called  Straight,  and  seek  in  the  house  of 
Jodas  for  a  man  named  Saul,  of  Tarsus,  <S:c. 

li^And  saw  [omittmg  "in  a  vision"]  a  man  [arcp«] 
Ananias  by  name^  coming  in  and  laying  [his]  hand  on  him, 
that  he  might  su  again, 

13. — ^I  have  heard  ^rom  many  concerning  this  man  [avcpoglf 
*krt  etili  to  thy  holy  ones  he  did  in  Jerusalem. 

15. — Go,  for  a  ehoiee  vessel  is  this  man  to  me,  to  bear  my 
>aiaB  belbfra  nations  and  kings  and  the  sons  of  Israel 

16L — He  it  hound  to  suffer,  kc 

17.— And  Ananias  went  atoay  and  came  into  the  house, 
*Bd  iqfM^  his  bands  on  him  said.  Brother  Saul,  the  LoTd 
bathseniiiii^  Jesnuf  that  appeared  to  thee  in  tho  -way  tliot 
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thou  caniest,  that  thoii  luajcst  see  again  and  be  filled  wi 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

1 8. — ^And  forthidth  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  Vfert  scali 
and  he  mw  again  [omit  forthwith],  and  arising  was  baptia 

19. — And  taking  food^   he   was  strengthened.      And 
was  with  the  disciples  in  Damascus  some  days. 

20. — And  forthmtit  in  the  synagogues  he  preached  JenUj  ^ 

21. — ^And  all  that  heard  were  beside  themselves^  and  aa 
Is  not  this  the  man  that  wasted  in  Jerusalem,  (fea,  and  k 
come  hither  tliat  he  might  lead  them  bound  unto  the  ch 
priests  ? 

22. — But  Saul  toas  more  made  powerful^  and  confound 
the  Jews  that  dwelt  in  Damascus,  establishing  that  this  is 
Christ. 

23. — ^And  wlteuy  <kc.,  plotted  together,  &c. 

24.— But  their  plot  was  known  of  Saul,  <fcc. 

25. — Then  Aw  disciples,  having  taken  him  by  night,  lotcG 
him  by  the  wall,  letting  him  doi»Ti  in  a  basket. 

26. — And  when  ho  was  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  he  essayed 
cleave  to  the  disciples :  and  they  all  feared  him,  not  helievi 
that  he  was  a  disciple. 

27. — Led  him  to  the  apostles,  and  recounted  to  them  h 
in  the  way  he  saw  the  Lord,  and  that  He  spoke  to  him,  a 
how  in  Damascus  he  preached  boldly,  Ac. 

29. — Preaching  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  he  spt 
also  and  disputed  against  the  UellenistSy  but  they /ooI-fnAdi 
to  kill  him. 

30. — ANTiich  the  brethren  knowing,  <kc 

31. — Then  the  cJiurch  throughout  the  whole  of  Judsoa  • 
Galilee  and  Samaria,  had  peace,  being  buiU,  and  going  in  i 
fear  of  the  Lord  and  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost, « 
multipliei'. 

32. — He  ca!iie  down  also  to  the  holy  ones,  which,  iso. 

33. — ^i£neas  by  name,  for  eight  years  bedrid,  who  » 
paralytic. 

34. — Jesus  the  Christ  healeih  thee,  dro. 

3ff. — JFJio  turned  to  the  Lord. 
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6.— Wiiich  interpreted  is  spokenBorcas  [that  is,  Gazelle],  <kc. 

^— That  after  eicknesa  she  died :  and  having  washed  Iter 

'  pat  [her]  kc. 

i^But  Lydda  heing  near  Joppa,  the  disciples,  hearing 

Peter  was  there,  sent  two  men  [ay^pac]  to  him,  beseeching 

he  would  not  delay  to  come  to  tu, 

.—And  Peter  arising  came  with  them.      Wliom  arrived 

led  up    .      .     and  shewing  up  what  coats  and  cloaks 

18  made  while  with  them. 

—But   Peter  thrusting  them  all  out,  kneeling  down,. 

d ;  and  tnming  to  the  body,  said,  Tabitha,  arise.     And 

)ened  her  eyes,  and  on  seeing  Peter,  sat  up. 

—And  giving  her  [his]  hand,  ho  raised  her :  and  after. 

g  the  holy  ones  and  the  widows,  &c. 

—And  it  got  known  through  the  whole  of  Joppa,  and 

believed  upon  the  Lord  W.  C.  M.A. 


wltlon  we  have  rather  been  elected  to  by  others,  than  arrogantly  asinmed 
Ires.  Stadions  yoong  men,  in  and  oat  of  orders,  are  adopting  t^e  cnstom 
;  OS  for  information  and  adrice  respecting  a  coarse  of  theological  stndy, 
ce  of  books,  and  the  like.  The  thought  has  occarred,  that  it  woald  be  for 
^antigt*,  and  our  convenience,  to  throw  snch  remarks  as  we  are  able  to  offlir 
lUaatlc  form,  once  for  all,  that  our  correspondents  may  be  referred  to  a 
document] 

Nomenclature: — Scholastic  and  Scbiftural. 

lye  now  to  examine  the  Scriptural  use  of  the  word 

»FnoN.     It  occurs  only  in  the  New  Testament,  and 

cmly  in  the  following  five  places : — 

iL  Till  15. — ^For  ye  received  not  the  spirit  of  bondage 

to  fear  \tlQ  ^6^v\\  but  ye  received  the  spirit  of 

OR  [vioOe^usc])  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father. 

a.  TiiL  23. — Even  ourselves  groan  within  ouiselveftt 

%ktadqpii0n  [vwdeeaiy],  the  ivdemption  of  OUT  body. 

.ma  y^^ 


I  *:':*- 
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Rom.  ix.  4. — ^Who  are  Israelites,  whose  is  the  adoptiote 
[4  vtodemet],  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving 
of  the  law,  and  the  senrice  [//  XaTpetx],  and  the  promises. 

Gal  iv.  5, — To  redeem  them  that  were  \mder  the  law,  thi^ 
we  might  receive  the  adoption  [r^y  vloQtaietv], 

Eph.  L  5. — Having  predestinated  [rpooplva^  us  unt« 
adoption  [vuStoiav]  by  Jesus  Christ  to  Himself,  according  "kA 
the  good  pleasure  of  His  wilL 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  English  word  adoption  standi 
in  all  these  passages  for  the  Greek  vlodeolay  which  is  used  in 
three  places  without,  and  in  two  with,  the  article.  In  all  these 
places  the  Vulgate  renders  the  word  adoptio  filiornm, 
adoption  of  sons.  Dc  Wctte  renders  it  Eindschaft,  that  JB, 
unship. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  vioc,  son^  and  ^eoic,  position, 
Bretschneider  says :  "  In  the  writings  of  Paul,  it  is  ueed 
concerning  those,  whom  God  by  the  Messiah  adopted  as  80D8» 
and  made  heirs  of  the  promised  salvation.  It  is  adoption  and 
the  right  of  sons  ;  that  is,  as  the  adopted  son  is  heir  of  ^ 
father's  goods,  so  God,  giving  us  by  Christ  the  right  of  sons, 
has  given  us  also  certain  hope  of  future  happiness,  in  which 
He  Himself  rejoices,  to  be  obtained  after  death,  in  heaven.'* 

Adoption  was,  among  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  reoognitf^ 
by  law.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  eltnroiriinct  iro/if^i 
^iffiQ.  The  adopted  son  was  registered  as  the  son  of  his  n^ 
father.  Among  the  Romans,  a  legal  ceremony  was  necesstfji 
in  the  case  of  those  imdcr  age,  to  transfer  them  from  thair 
natural  to  their  new  parents. 

Whether  in  the  Scriptural  use  of  the  word  there  was  anj 
reference  to  these  Greek  and  Roman  usages  is  very  doubtfiil* 
At  any  rate,  the  thing  is  sufficiently  plain  without  supposioS 
any  such  reference.  By  nature  men  are  children  of  God;  ^ 
by  sin  their  sonship  has  been  marred  and  obscured,  thou^ 
not  destroyed.  The  Israelites,  by  virtue  of  their  oovenm^ 
with  God,  were  called  His  children.  The  original  relation 
was  restored  and  made  manifest  Under  the  Gospel,  wM 
there  has  been  a  revelation  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in  Him 
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sonship  is  not  merely  restored  and  made  manifest, 
Qced  and  made  more  glorious.  The  restoration 
;oii8  with  a  new  birth.  Both  were  effected  when 
ne  a  Christian.  The  Fathers  generally  use  the 
a  as  one  of  the  synonyms  of  baptism. 


f  rta%r  s  Jfrn^i^r-f  0st. 


EL  IN  EUROPE, 
loosing  from  Troas, 
a  straight  course  to 
ind  the  next  day  to 
d  from  thence  to 
:h  is  the  chief  city 
>f  Macedonia,  and  a 
re  were  in  that  city 
1  days.  And  on  the 
mt  out  of  the  city 
B,  where  prayer  was 
Doadc;  and  we  sat 
tke  unto  the  women 
d  thither.  And  a 
n  named  Lydia,  a 
pie,  of  the  city  of 
ch  worshipped  Qod, 
lose  heart  the  Lord 
le  attended  unto  the 
Fere  spoken  of  Paul 
e  was  baptized,  and 
i,  she  besought  us, 
have  judged  me  to 
the  Lord,  come  into 
I  abide  there.  And 
«d    us.** — ^Acts  xri. 

,  Timotheus,  and 
juke,  too,  is  now 
Thither  they 
lot  by  their  own 
le  £temal  Spirit 
ill,  and  over  all, 
viuon    to    Paul 


brought  them  to  this  impor- 
tant city  in  Europe.  Great 
cities  are  great  foimtains 
of  si'oial  influence,  their 
strean.i  run  through  the 
world.  These  great  foun- 
tains are  greatly  polluted, 
and  require  above  all  places 
the  cleansing  influence  of 
Gospel  truth  ;  hence,  thither 
God  especially  directs  His 
ministers.  It  would  seem 
that  the  apostles  when  they 
entered  the  city  did  not 
announce  their  approach  at 
once.  "  We  were  in  that  oily 
abiding  certain  days."  One 
might  have  supposed  that 
Europe  would  have  rung  out 
such  a  loud  All  Hail  !  to 
these  messengers  of  mercy, 
that  all  Philippi  would  have 
crowded  about  them  uume- 
diately  on  their  entrance. 
But  no !  as  ever,  "  the  king- 
dom of  God  Cometh  not  with 
observation."  The  passage 
leads  118  to  consider  three 
things. 
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I.      The    first    Gospel- 

PBEAGHINO  IN  EUROPE.    "And 

on  the  sabbath  we  (Luke 
included)  weut  out  of  the 
<5ity  by  a  river  side,  where 
prayer  was  wout  to  be  made ; 
and  we  sat  down,  and  spake 
unto  the  women  which  re- 
sorted thither."  Anexquisitely 
simple  and  unostentatious 
record  of  the  opening  of  the 
mission  in  Europe.  No  long 
preamble,  no  parade.  Ob- 
serve— First:  The  season  of 
this  first  Gospel  preaching. 
It  was  on  the  "  sabbath,"  the 
seventh  day,  held  as  most 
«acred  by  the  Jews.  On  this 
day  the  religious  sentiment 
would  be  more  active  in  the 
Jewish  mind,  generally,  than 
on  other  days,  and  therefore 
would  be  more  disposed  to 
listen  to  the  new  revelation 
which  the  God  of  their  fore- 
&thers  had  made.  It  is  well 
for  ministers  to  study  the 
mental  moods  of  men  in  their 
dispensation  of  truth.  There 
are  days  and  circumstances 
that  throw  souls  into  moods 
specially  suited  for  religious 
impressions.  There  are  tides 
in  the  affairs  of  spiritual  as 
well  as  secular  concerns. 
Observe — Secondly:  The  scene 
of  this  first  Gospel  preaching 
in  Europe.  "  Out  of  the  city 
hj  a  river  side,  where  prayer 
was  wont  to  be  made."  They 
retired  from  the  hum  and 
bustle  of  the  dty  into  the 
solitttdea  and  Bublinnties  of 


nature.  "By  a  rive 
What  river  was  thi 
stream  that  flowec 
Philippi  into  the  St 
We  know  not,  nor 
matter.  Few  objects  ii 
are  more  beautiful  a 
gestive  to  a  reflectiv 
tion  than  a  river.  1 
of  life,  ever  changiu 
blem  of  the  universe, 
from  ocean  to  ocean, 
is  not  merely  by  th 
but  there  **  where  pra 
wont  to  be  made."  T 
were  accustomed  to  ha 
praseuchce  (oratories),  j 
prayer,  built  near  wat 
they  might  attend 
various  ablutions  co 
with  their  religious 
Such  was  the  scene  wl 
first  preaching  in 
took  place.  To  Chri 
all  places  are  alike 
"  God  is  a  Spuit,"  & 
serve— Thirdly :  The 
this  first  Gospel  preac 
Europe.  "  And  we  ss 
and  spake  unto  the 
which  resorted  thither 
beautifully  free  and  n 
They  did  not  stand  c 
the  attitude  of  orato: 
"sat  down,"  mingle< 
the  people.  They  < 
deliver  set  discours* 
"  spake,"  talked,  : 
more.  Perhaps  ea4 
something,  though  Pa 
most.  What  did  th< 
\  about^      The    beaui 
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ttl  f  the  providence  of 
iTialf  If  they  referred 
e,  they  were  not  the 
theme.  Christ  and 
88  were,  we  may  rest 
their  great  subject. 
The   first    Gospel- 

IN  Europe.  Who 
By  1  Poets,  states- 
hilopophers,    heroes, 

Km  :       "  Women:' 

^  spake     unto     the 

Why  were  women 

i  not  men  1    Was  it 

the  men  came  at 
r  and  the  women  at 
?  or  because  the 
Lad  a  special  service 
laelves]  Did  wives 
re  to  pray  for  their 
3,  and  sisters  for 
here  and  their  bro- 
We  know  not  the 
All  we  know  is  that 

are  always  more 
ly  disposed  than 
rhe  fact  that  the 
ras  first  preached  to 
in  Europe  suggests 
tiree  things.  First : 
Gospel  is  universally 
bU.  Had  the  apostles 
the  truths  they  had 
unicate  required  for 
ireciation  intellectual 
logical  force,  philo- 
icomen,  they  would 
oe  firsts  not  only  to 
;  to  men  of  the  higher 
nind.  But  they  felt 
0  Gospel,  being  a 
n  of  fiBCta^  6b»racter, 

ihdt  was  required  ^ 


to  understand  it  was  the 
common  intuitions  and  sym- 
pathies of  a  woman's  affection- 
ate nature.  The  fact  sug- 
gests— Secondly  :  That  the 
Gospel  honors  tJie  female 
character.  All  religions  but 
that  of  the  Bible  degrade 
woman.  Throughout  the 
glowing  East,  yes,  and 
throughout  the  world  where 
Christianity  is  not,  woman 
is  regarded  as  the  mere  in- 
strument of  man's  greed  and 
lusts.  Everywhere  she  is  a 
slave ;  and  though,  as  in  the 
more  civilized  parts  of  the 
world,  she  may  be  petted  and 
fondled,  she  is  still  a  slave  to 
man.  The  Gospel  honors 
woman.  The  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  bom  of  a  woman. 
He  talked  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria.  Women  were 
amongst  His  followers.  He 
showed  Himself  to  women 
after  His  resurrection,  and 
women  were  amongst  the 
converts  in  the  Pentecostal 
sermon,  and  the  apostles  now 
preached  in  Europe  first  to 
women.  Woman  is  under 
special  obligation  to  the  Gos- 
pel. The  fact  suggests — 
Thirdly:  That  the  Gospel 
specially  concerns  social  in- 
fluence.  It  is  no  flattery  to 
a  woman  to  say  that  she  has 
a  greater  influence  on  her 
race  than  man  has.  When 
she  acts  worthy  of  her  nature, 
her  inflaeace  as  siBtery  ViEe, 
moiher  is  r^gal.    Womaa  \tL 
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influence  is  not  the  weaker 
but  the  stronger  vessel. 

III.  The  first  Gospel- 
convert  IN  Europe.  "A 
certain  woman  named  Lydia," 
&c.  Observe  three  things 
here  concerning  her.  First : 
Her  secular  calling.  "A 
seller  of  purple."  Purple  was 
a  color  got  from  a  shell-fish, 
and  of  great  cost  and  rich- 
ness. It  was  chiefly  worn 
by  the  wealthy  and  great. 
This  woman  was  in  trade. 
She  sold  in  Philippi  and  other 
places,  perhaps,  the  costly 
color  which  she  obtained  in 
Thyatira,  a  city  of  Lydia  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  the  art  of 
dyeing  was  greatly  cultivated 
in  ancient  times.  Secondly  :^er 
religious  character,  **  Which 
worshipped  God."  This  does 
not  mean  that  she  was 
genuinely  religious  in  heart, 
but  that  she  was  a  proselyte. 
She  was  a  formal  worshipper 
of  the  God  of  Abraham. 
Thirdly :  Her  spiritual  change, 
"Whose  heart  the  Lord 
opened,"  «fec.  (1)  The  seat 
of  the  change.  The  "  heart." 
This,  notwithstanding  her 
religious  profession,  had  been 
closed.  The  Spirit  of  truth 
had  not  entered  it.  It  was 
shut.  Avarice,  prejudice, 
habit,  shut  up  the  heart. 
(2)  The  cause  of  the  change. 
«  The  Lord  opened  "  it.  Not 
by  a  miracle,  not  irrespectively 
of  means,  but  by  the  influ- 
enoea  tbAt  were  brought  to 


bear  upon  her  on  this  oco: 
si  on  :  sabbath  day  assocL 
tions,  natural  scenery,  tl: 
presence  and  speeches  of  H 
apostles,  iScc.,  disposed  her  t 
listen  to  what  Paul  had  t 
say.  (3)  The  proof  of  titf 
change.  (a)  Tco/^bUnat 
"She  attended  unto  tb( 
things  which  were  spoken  d 
Paul."  As  a  thirsty  soul  shi 
drank  in  the  new  tmthl 
(b)  Profession.  What  did  alii 
avow  %  The  necessity  of  i 
cleansing  influence  for  hend 
and  household.  She  doei 
this  symbolically — "  She  wii 
baptized."  This  case  o 
baptism  does  not  prove  tlul 
faith  is  a  necessary  conditioi 
of  the  ordinance,  for  it  is  not 
said  that  her  household  bo 
lievcd.  (c)  Gratitude,  "I 
ye  have  judged  me  to  Im 
faithful  to  the  Lord,  c<H» 
into  my  house."  <fec 

What  a  wonderful  histdj 
The  Gospel  is  preached  tt 
many  women,  and  only  am 
seems  to  have  been  converted 
Lydia  becomes  the  M 
Christian  in  Europe,  and  tb 
mother  of  the  Philippic 
church.  A  hundred  yeav 
before  this,  by  a  battle  o 
carnage  and  blood,  in  thi 
Philippi  the  foundation  o 
the  empire  of  Augustus  ws 
laid ;  now  a  bloodless  bittl 
was  fought  here  by  th 
apostles,  that  laid  the  foundf 
tion  of  Christ's  evergrowinj 
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WT  OP  divination; 

:  DEVIL  OF  AVARICE. 

t  CUM  to  pass,  as  we 
riyer,  a  certain  damsel 
iih  a  spirit  of  divina- 
A  which  brought  her 
3h  gain  by  soothaajing : 
ollowed  Paul  and  us, 
ajing,  These  men  are 
of  the  most  high  Qod, 

unto  us  the  way  of 
ind  this  did  she  many 

Paul,  being  grieved, 

said  to  the  spirit,  I 
bee  in  the  name  of 
t  to  come  out  of  her. 
.e  out  the  same  hour, 
her  masters  saw  that 
their  gains  was  gone, 

Paul  and  Silas,  and 
into  the  marketplace 
era,  and  brought  them 
istrates,  saying,  These 
Jews,  do  exceedingly 
ity,  and  teach  customs, 
not  lawful  for  us  to 
her  to  observe,  being 
jid  the  multitude  rose 
*  against  them :  and 
rates  rent  off  their 
I  commanded  to  beat 
I  when  they  had  laid 
I  upon  them,  they  cast 

prison,  charging  the 
lep  them  safely:  who, 
lived    such  a   charge, 

into  the  inner  prison, 
hiAc  feet  fast  in  the 
cti  XYi.  16-24. 

oael  which  inter- 
6  apostles  on  their 
16  place  of  prayer, 
Paul  about  for 
lys"  and  "grieved 
I  possessed  we  are 
\i  a  spirit  of  divina- 
ss  the  margin  has 
Ptthon."  In  the 
f&okgj  ''Python  "  / 


was  the  name  of  a  serpent 
which  guarded  an  oracle  on 
mount  Parnassus,  and  was 
slain  by  Apollo,  thence  called 
Pythias  as  being  the  God  of 
divination.  Hence  sooth- 
sayers were  called  by  the 
same  name,  as  the  priestesses 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  were 
believed  to  be  inspired  by 
the  god,  and  to  utter  oracles 
when  in  the  state  of  enthu- 
siasm and  ecstasy.  The  girl 
perhaps  was  sincere  in  the 
belief  that  she  was  really 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Pythian  god.  This  remark- 
able incident  leads  us  to 
consider  the  devil  of  avarice 
in  two  aspects. 

L  In  the  pursuance  of 
rrs  purpose.  This  maid  was 
the  mere  organ  and  agent  of 
mercenariness.  This  in  truth 
was  the  demon  which  inspired 
her.  In  pursuing  its  sordid 
aim  we  discover  three  things, 
which  have  ever  marked  its 
history.  First:  The  pratti^ 
tution  of  mind.  This  young 
woman's  nature  was  sold  to 
mammon.  Her  sympathies, 
talent,  intuitions,  genius,  all 
were  consecrated  to  the  greed 
of  her  masters.  Does  not 
greed  ever  thus  prestituto 
mind?  It  hires  the  genius 
of  the  world  in  its  service. 
A  more  terrible  sight  can 
scarcely  be  witnessed  than 
the  prostitution  of  souls  to 
the  mere  purpose  of  gam. 
We  discover— Secondly :  T^ 
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practice  of  faUehood,  This 
woman  was  a  soothsayer. 
She  pretended  to  withdraw 
the  dark  veil  of  the  future, 
penetrate  to  its  mysterious 
arena  and  foretell  coming 
events.  She  did  all  this  for 
money.  She  '^  brought  her 
masters  much  gain  by  sooth- 
saying." This  is  only  a 
specimen,  alas !  of  that  false- 
hood which  characterizes  the 
history  of  Avarice.  Men 
build  up  their  fortunes  by 
falsehoods.  Lies  are  con- 
sidered the  life  of  trade.  We 
discover — ^Thirdly:  Belu/ious 
profession.  To  impose  upon 
the  spectators,  she  profeased 
her  acquaintance  with  the 
apostles  and  almost  a  rever- 
ence for  them.  **  These  men," 
said  she,  "are  servants  of 
the  most  high  God,  which 
shew  xmto  us  the  way  of 
salvation."  This  declaration 
was  truth,  truth  well  spoken, 
though  truth  spoken  un- 
doubtedly for  merceuary  ends. 
Perhaps  she  had  sufficient 
prescience  to  see  that  the 
mission  of  the  apostles  would 
be  successful,  and  that  her 
declaration  of  their  success 
would  heighten  her  reputa- 
tion and  increase  her  au- 
thority. Alas !  Avarice  uses 
religion  for  its  own  ends; 
puts  on  its  garb;  uses  its 
vocabulary,  and  kneels  to  its 
heroes.  This  remarkable 
incident  leads  us  to  consider 
the  devil  of  avarice*- 


II.  In  the  fbust 
OF  ITS  PURPOSE.  Fault 
avarice  in  the  person  < 
girL  ''Paul,  being  g 
turned  and  said  to  the 
I  command  theo  in  the 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  cov 
of  her.  And  he  cao 
the  same  hour."  Do< 
mean  the  exorcising 
personal  spirit  of  evi 
had  taken  possession  o 
or  does  it  mean  the  ejq 
of  the  spirit  of  evil  fipoi 
I  incline  to  the  latter  o 
and  regard  Paul  as  ef 
her  conversion  This 
and  this  he  did  as  a 
versions  are  accomp 
'^in  the  name  of  Jesus  C 
and  at  once — "in  tb 
hour."  The  change 
Paul  effected  in  hei 
whatever  it  was,  int 
with  the  gains  of  her  n 
The  "masters  saw  th 
hope  of  their  gains  was 
Critics  observe  that  t 
a  paronomasia  or  pla; 
words  in  the  origmal 
is  lost  in  our  version, 
same  verb  is  here  u 
that  in  the  preceding 
which  describes  the  dq 
of  the  spirit  from  her.^ 
serve — First :  The  vin 
ness  of  this  fruHrated  e 
"  They  caught  Paul  an< 
and  drew  them  inl 
marketplace  unto  the  x 
Nothing    enrages    a 

and  he  went  out  .    .  wis| 
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0  mnch  as  interference 
hia  gains.  Snatch  a 
}f  Ms  gold  from  his 
ind  he  will  rage  like  a 

Selfish    men    will 

any  enterprise  how- 
[yine  that  interferes 
heir  gains.  Vested 
8  are  the  great  anta- 
of  truth  everywhere, 
y:  The  hypocrisy  of 
traUd  avarice.  When 
ronght  the  apostles 
lie  magistrates,  what 
lid  they  allege  against 

Did  they  say  these 
aye  interfered  with 
BiffiCy  or  our  gain  ? 
uld  have  been  trutL 
)j  prefer  a  false  accu- 

**  These  men,  being 
3  exceedingly  trouble 
r,  and  teach  customs, 
re  not  lawful  for  us  to 

neither  to  observe, 
tomaus."  The  &]se 
they  make  is  such 
rers  their  sordid  na- 
irith  the  garb  of 
ind  patriotism.  These 
i  grubs  would  be 
patriotic  heroes. 
:  The  power  of  thit 
xf     a»arice.      These 

1  had  sufficient  power 
B  the  multitude  in 
for  and  to  command 
pstrates  to  do  their 
'*  And  the  multitude 
p  together  against 
■ad  tiie  magistrates 
r  fheir  dothes^  and 
ided  to  beat   them. 


And  when  they  had  laid  many 
stripes  upon  them,  they  cast 
them  into  prison,  charging 
the  jailor  to  keep  them 
safely." 

Such  was  the  power  which 
avarice  had  in  Philippi 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  and 
such  is  the  power,  alas !  which 
it  has  ever  wielded;  and 
still  wields.  It  can  move 
magistrates  and  monarohs. 
'^  Money  answereth  all  things'* 
and  the  love  of  it  is  the 
"rootofaUevU." 


STAGES   TO    PERFEOT  BLESSBD- 


"  In  whom  ye  also  trusted,  after 
that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth, 
the  gospel  of  your  salvation :  in 
whom  also  after  that  ye  believed, 
ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the 
earnest  of  our  iiiieritance  until 
the  redemption  of  the  purchased 
poBseesiony  unto  the  praise  of  his 
glory."— Eph.  L  18, 14. 

The  greatest  thing  in  the 
world  is  the  GospeL  It  is 
here  called  'Hhe  word  of 
truth."  The  world  abounds 
with  words,  written  words. 
Some  of  the  words  contain 
truth,  but  this  i&^^ihe  word 
of  truth,"  the  revelation  of 
Him  who  is  The  Truth.  It 
is  here  called  ''the  gospel  of 
salvation."  It  is  a  proclama- 
tion of  good  news  to  the  loU, 
The  good  news  is  that  all 
might  be  $cned.  It  assumes 
that  all  are  lost    The  text 
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suggests  to  US  the  various 
stages  through  which  the 
souly  in  connection  with  the 
Gospel,  passes  to  perfect 
blessedness.  There  is  know- 
ledgeyfailhy  confirmation^  and 
heaven.    There  is — 

I.  Knowledge.  "  After 
that  ye  heard  the  word."  The 
Gospel,  of  course,  can  have 
no  effect  upon  souls  who  have 
never  heard  of  it.  All  that 
lies  beyond  the  realm  of 
knowledge  is  nothing  to  our 
experience.  The  Gospel  must 
be  known,  and  a  knowledge 
of  it  docs  not  come  either  by 
intuition,  discovery,  or  super- 
natural impartation.  (1) 
Hence  the  important  use  of 
a  Gospel  ministry.  (2)  Hence 
the  necessity  for  all  who  would 
be  saved  to  attend  upon  that 
institution.     There  is — 

II.  Faith.  "In  whom 
also  after  that  ye  believed.'' 
There  is  much  hearing  with- 
out belief.  Belief  is  a  neces- 
sary stage.  But  belief  in 
what  %  Not  in  the  mere 
genuineness  of  the  Gospel,  nor 
in  the  inUh  of  its  contents  ; 
but  in  its  Author,  substance^ 
end.  "In  whom,^*  not  in 
which.  Christ  is  the  GospeL 
There  is  immense  difference 
between  faith  in  propositions 
and  faith  in  person.  If  I 
believe  in  Christ  as  the  all- 
wise,  all-powerful,  all-loving 
Bedeemer,  I  shall— <1)  Be- 
veringly  love  His  character. 
(8)     GoidiaUy     credit    His 


Word.  (3)  Loyally  I 
in  His  arrangements, 
faith  in  Christ  Himsi 
revealed  condition  ( 
well-being.  "He  i 
lieveth  on  me."    Th< 

III.      CONFIRMATK 

were  sealed  with  t 
Spirit   of  promise." 
impressed  upon  a  d 
gives  undoubted  va 
the     contract     it 
So  the  Holy  Spirit,  1 
"  promise  "  of  past  a 
firms  the  souls  of  th( 
believers  in  the  fait! 
are  made  secure.     T 
seals  them.      They 
assurance.      They 
whom  they  believe. 


IV.  Heaven.  E 
here  spoken  of  as 
heritance,"  and  as 
chased  possession ' 
figures  very  significai 
Heaven  is  received 
comes  into  the  soul 
this  knowledge,  fai 
firmation.  "  Whon 
not  seen,  ye  love ;  i 
though  now  ye  see  ! 
yet  believing,  ye  rej< 
Secondly :  Heaven 
here  is  an  instalm 
pledge  of  heaven  yond^ 
earnest  oi  our  inheriti 

Such  are  the  staj 
fallen  soul  up  to  ble 
The  first  step  is  k 
of  Christ,  which  comei 
hearing;  the  next 
Christy  which  comee 
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;  the  next  confir- 
Ich  comes  tbrough 
the  next  Heaven, 
68  through  this 
Q,  this  sealing  of 
iVhat  stage  hast 


REACHING      AT 
iSALONICA. 

m  they  had  passed 
phipolU  and  Apol- 
me  to  Thessalonica, 
,  8ynag<jgue  of  the 
*aul,  as  his  maimer 
mto  them,  and  three 
reasoned  with  them 
ipturea,  o(>ening  and 

Chririt  must  needs 
and  risen  again  from 
id  that  this  Jesus, 
h  unto  you,  is  Christ 

them  believed,  and 
bh  Paul  and  Silas; 
{▼out  Greeks  a  great 
i  of  the  chief  women 
But  the  Jews  which 

moved  with  envy, 
Q  certain  lewd  fellows 
sort,  and  gathered  a 
I  let  all  the  city  on 
1  assaulted  the  house 
Knight  to  bring  them 
iple.  And  when  they 
iot>  they  drew  Jason 

brethren  unto  the 
I  city,  crying,  These 
ned  the  world  upside 
le  hither  also ;  whom 
otiv^d :  and  these  all 
•  thedecreeeof  CeamTf 
MTO  is  another  king, 
jid  they  troubled  the 
le  rulers  of  the  city, 
bMid  these  things. 
tif  had  taken  security 
1  of  the  other,  th^ 
— AeU  zriL  1—9. 

Us  odileagaes  are 


now  at  Thessalonica,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  second  district  under 
the  fourfold  division  of  Mace- 
donia by  the  Romans.  It 
was  the  principal  place  of  the 
whole  country,  a  place  of 
great  trade,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  governor 
or  pro-consuL  It  lay  about 
twenty  miles  south-west  of 
Philippi,  at  the  head  of  the 
Thermaic  giUf,  which  extends 
up  from  the  yEgean  sea.  Its 
present  name  is  Saloniki, 
and  it  has  a  population  of 
nearly  sixty  thousand.  The 
Gospel  which  Paul  preached 
here  now,  for  the  first  time, 
led  to  the  formation  of  a 
church,  to  which  he  after- 
wards addressed  two  of  his 
epistles.  This  record  of  his 
first  visit  teaches  us  three 
things  concerning  his  preach- 
ing there — that  it  was  ewtn- 
gelic,  that  it  toon  canverU, 
that  it  awoke  opposition. 

I.  His  preaching  was 
BVANGELic.  "And  Paul,  as 
his  manner  was,  went  in  unto 
them,  and  three  sabbath  days 
reasoned  with  them  out  of 
the  scriptures,  opening  and 
alleging  that  Christ  must 
needs  have  suffered,  and 
risen  again  from  the  dead; 
and  that  this  Jesus,  whom  I 
preach  unto  you,  is  Ghrisf 
First:  His  grand  theme  vhu 
Chritt.  (1)  He  showed  the 
necessiiy  of  His  suffering  and 
His  resurrection.  He  '*  must 
needs  havesuffered,  and  risen 
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again  from  the  dead."  The 
CrofiB  of  Christ  ivas  his  great 
subject  He  exhibited  that  in 
all  its  high  aspects.  (2)  He 
showed  that  he  was  the  true 
Messiah.  ''  This  Jesus,  whom 
I  preach  unto  you,  is  Christ " 
— ^is  the  Messiah  of  your 
Scriptures.  Secondly :  His 
grand  authority  uhu  the 
Scriptures,  He  "reasoned 
with  them  out  of  the  scrip- 
tures." He  did  not  attempt 
to  derive  his  arguments  and 
illustrations  from  general 
literature  or  philosophy,  but 
from  the  Scriptures.  He 
would,  perhaps,  quote  the  old 
prophecies  (Gen.  xlix.  10;  Isa. 
xL  1 — 10  ;  Isa.  liii  ;  Dan. 
ix.  24—27 ;  Micah  v.  6 ;  &c.) 
and  show  lliat  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  suf- 
fered and  rose  from  the  dead, 
those  wonderful  prophecies 
were  fulfilled.  Thirdly :  His 
grand  method  was  reasoning. 
He  "reasoned  with  them." 
"  Opening  and  alleging." 
"  Opening  "  {hiavolyuy), 
means  to  explain^  to  unfold. 
"  Alleging  "  (Tapandifieyoijf 
means  k^ng  down  the  pro- 
position. Ho  laid  down  his 
propositions,  he  explained 
them,  and  he  aigued  their 
truth  from  the  Scriptures. 
This  is  model  preaching.  Let 
ministers  give  to  men  now 
the  Christ  of  the  Scriptures, 
not  the  Christ  of  theology. 

IL     His  preaching    won 
OOHTSBTB.  "i^d  some  of  them 


believed,  and  oonsorti 
Paul  and  Silas;  and 
devout  Greeks  a  great 
tude,  and  of  the  chief 
not  a  few."  The  " 
Greeks,"  were  those  i 
nounced  heathenism,  ] 
come  proselytes  to  the 
religion,  and  worship 
the  synagogue.  The; 
called  by  the  Jews, 
selytes  of  the  gate." 
"  chief  women,"  were 
of  influence,  memt 
families  of  high  rani 
converts  were— (1 )  Nu 
"A  great  multitude 
Influential  "Chiefs 
Some  of  the  leading 
of  the  city.  (3)  Tho 
united  They  "  co 
with  Paul  and  Silas." 
mon  beliefs  awakei 
mon  sympathies, 
gathers  men  of  diflerei 
of  character  and  gn 
life  together. 

IIL  His  preaching 
opposmoN.  "  But  th 
which  believed  not. 


with 


envy,' 


<kc.      ] 


opposition  we  see  four 
First :  The  force  o^ 
"The  Jews  which  I 
not,  were  moved  with 
This  malignant  pas 
evil  natures  had  b^n 
in  the  Jews  by  the 
conquest  which  the  i 
had  won  in  their  syn 
This  passion  has  alwa 
the  inroiration  of  all  ] 
tions.  Itoruoified'the 
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inted  the  apostles  to 
d  to  death.  It  shows 
w  in  a  thousand 
Secondly :  The  ser- 
mobs.  These  Jews 
nto  them  certain 
lows  of  the  baser 
^thercd  a  company, 
all  the  city  on  an 
kc.  The  translation 
'ords  is  not  accurate. 
1  "lewd"  is  not 
ginaL  The  persons 
to  were  those  an- 
L  idlers  that  are 
nging  about  places 
3  resort,  the  laxy 
tat  fill  workhouses 
pers,  and  jails  with 

Certain  evU  fellows 
'Jcetplace.  These  are 
iady  instruments  to 
of  evil  men  in  power, 
lagogue  can  cajole 
1  the  rich  can  pur- 
leir  sendees  with 
r  populiy  vox  diaholi. 

The  revolutumizing 


of  the  Gospel.  "  These  that 
have  turned  the  world  upside 
down  are  come  hither  also.** 
These  men  spoke  a  truth, 
though  unintentionally.  The 
Gospel  does  turn  the  world 
upside  down,  for  the  moral 
world  is  in  the  wrong  position. 
Fourthly :  The  falsehood  of 
mckedness,  "  These  all  do 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of 
CfiBsar."  The  charge  they 
brought  against  them  was 
that  of  sedition  and  rebellion 
against  the  Roman  emperor, 
high  treason  against  the 
crown.  These  men  covered 
their  envy  under  the  garb  of 
patriotism. 

Such  was  PauVs  preaching 
at  Thessalonica,  and  what 
the  Gospel  did  at  Thessa- 
lonica. When  preached  as 
Paul  preached  it,  it  will  ever 
have  the  same  results — 
win  numerous  converts,  and 
awaken  strong  opposition. 


0f  Strmans  0«  il^t  '§aah  ai 


ktU  meriaut  shows  it 
not  felt  the  fearful 
if  this  mistAke.  The 
id  tUs  terrible  erilb  to 
good.  Trust  in  the 
aU  tUne  beert"  Have 
HMfc  in  tlie  aapfemfllj 


(No.  XIV.) 

▲OXirOWLXDOMXirT   OF  000. 

"  In  an  thj  waya  acknowledge  him, 
and  he  ahall  direct  thj  path."— Ptot. 
lil.«. 

I.  Mah'S  WATS  ABB  KAirr.  ''All 
thy  wajs."  First :  All  mex  hwe 
dQpsrmU  waifs.    These  are  d«t«r- 
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mined  by  organization,  idiosyn- 
cradea,  education,  social  influences, 
&c.  There  is  the  way  of  the 
sensualist,  sceptic,  barbajian,  civi- 
lized. Secondly:  Eack  man  hat 
ofUn  different  ways.  His  ways  are 
diversified  by  change  of  age, 
drcumstance,  experience. 

II.  Man's  duty  is  onb.  What 
is  that?  '*  Acknowledge  him"  Not 
merely  His  existence,  personality, 
presence,  power,  &c.,  but  His 
absolute  authority  over  you.  His 
claim  to  be — (1)  The  one  grand 
subject  of  your  thought.  (2)  The 
one  great  object  of  yuur  affection. 
(3)  The  one  supreme  aim  of  your  life. 

III.  Man's  obedience  is 
BLESSED.  Practically  acknowledge 
Him,  and  what  then  f  *'  He  shall 
direct  thy  paths."  His  direction 
will  secure— (1)  Safety.  There  are 
dangers  in  the  paths  of  life. 
(2)  Happiness.  He  will  make  every 
path  oeautiful;  people  it  with 
angel  attendants.  (8)  Endless  pro- 
gress. You  are  to  walk  on  for 
ever,  and  the  path  will  be  upward. 


(No.  XV.) 

8ELF-00NCEIT. 

'*  Be  not  wi«e  in  thine  own  eyes."— 
Prov.  iii  7. 

Self-conceit  is  an  evil  as  prevalent 
as  it  is  offensive  and  pernicious. 
There  is  a  terrible  woe  written 
against  the  self-conceited.  '*Woe 
unto  them  that  are  wise  in  their 
own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own 
sight."  (Isa.  v.  21) 

I.  It  involves  belp-iqnorance. 
No  man  who  knows  himself  could 
be  self -conceited.  Even  angels  who 
know  themselves  *Weil  their  faces." 
Let  the  wisest  man  think  of  two 
things.  First :  His  knowledge  in 
oomperiaon  with  whtU  is  to  be 
known.  What  is  it?  How  did 
Newton  feel  1  Secondly  :  His 
knowledge  in  comparison  with 
what  he  ought  to  have  known.  How 


mach  more  he  ough 
known  than  he  actu 
What  opportunities  he 
ficed !  A  self -conceited 
necessarily  be  a  8elf-ign< 
He  is  like  a  pauper  n 
fancies  himself  a  king. 

II.  It  obstructs  h 

FBOV£B££NT.      '*  Sccst  tt 

wise  in  his  o¥m  conceit 
more  hope  of  a  fool  thai 
(Prov.  xxvL  12.)  (Al 
viii2;6al.vL3.)  Thatf 
obstructs  mental  imprc 
dear  from  two  thingi 
That  mental  improveme 
an  earnest  seeking  for 
Elnowledge  does  not 
involuntarily,  nor  does 
us  independently  of  o 
nor  even  by  efforts  fe 
solute,  and  desultory.  1 
be  invincibleness  in  pu 
earnestness  in  spirit 
Earnest  seeking  for  hit 
quires  a  deep  sense  of  th 
of  knowledge.  There  i 
craving,  amounting  alu 
agony,  in  order  to  ove 
inertia,  and  to  grapple 
difficulty.  Now,  a  sel 
man  feels  no  such  neo 
knows  everything. 

III.  It  destroys  soc 
ENCE.  Self-conceit  dest 
attraction.  A  sclf-oonc 
disgusts  rather  than  plei 
rather  than  draws.  He  : 
rather  than  respected.  / 
generosity,  trtOhfulness, 
these  are  the  elemeuti 
power.  But  these  find 
the  soul  of  the  self -cone 


(No.  XVI.) 

the  highest  givino,  1 

tion  of  the  highest 

''Honour  the  Lord  wit 

stance,  and  with  the  flrttl 

thine  increase,"  Ao.~Prov. 

I.  Thehi^estoivniQ. 
the  Lord  with   thy   • 
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wliigbert giving?  First: 
^BeH  Being.  Who  is 
ie  Lori"  The  distin- 
I017  0^  ^  moral  intelli- 
le  pmeer  of  giving  to 
if  highest  honor  is  to 
^  accepUd  of  Him. 
?iving  the  best  thing$  to 
tg.  "  Thy  substance." 
niits  of  all  thine  in- 
ring  to  Qod  does  not 

giving  contributions 
but  the  giving  of  our 
L  The  surrender  of 
ial  to  give  virtue  and 
J  all  other  contribu- 
xii.  1.) 

ighest  OETTIKO.  By 
5U  get  back— What? 

and  fullest  divine 
So  shall  thy  bams  be 
>lenty."  This  is  a 
•ression  of  the  liighest 
highest  oLegree;  and 
all  kinds — ^temporal, 
ocial,  spiritual.  Sur- 
Gk)d  is  godliness,  and 
the  condition  of  all 
i'irst :  He  who  yields 
.  attentU  to  the  condi- 
ue  prosperity — indus- 
noe,  economy,  fore- 
"Seek  ye  first  the 
}od/'  &c.  Secondly  : 
]a  his  aU  to  Ood  KnT; 
eial  favor  of  Heaven, 
g  rests  upon  the  labor 
godly.  Ood  is  not 
o  foi^get  your  work," 
10.) 


To.  XVIL) 

PLICTIOir. 

pise  not  the  ohntaning 
ither  be  weaiy  of  his  cor- 
hroT.  Id.  11, 18. 

SOS  are  to  be  accepted 

FZBITUAIi  OXBOIPLnnC. 

ning  of  the  Lobd." 
DEL 


"  His  correction."  Human  suffer- 
ings in  this  world  must  be  regarded 
— (1)  Not  as  coMuahies ;  events 
that  come  on  us  by  capricious 
chance  or  iron  necessity.  They 
are  from  "  the  Lord."  The  Lord 
is  in  alL  "  The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away."  &c. 
(2)  Nor  as  mere  penalties.  It  is 
true  that  sin  is  the  source  of  all 
suffering.  But  suffering  here,  in 
the  cases  of  individuals,  is  not 
often  the  measure,  the  kind,  or 
degree  of  the  ain.  Itisn/ormo/ive, 
not  destructive.  "  The  chastening 
of  the  Lord."  Affliction  hua  obvi- 
ously a  power  to  individualize  man . 
It  detaches  him  from  the  race  and 
makes  him  feel  his  own  M>lemn 
loneliness.  It  spiritualizet  man  :  it 
makes  him  feel  how  worthless 
materialism  is,  and  how  momentous 
spirit.  It  solemnizes  man.  It 
brings  the  idea  of  death,  retribu- 
tion, eternity. 

II.   Afflictions  are  to  be  accepted 

as     TOKENS     OF     PARE!n'AL     LOTE. 

"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth."  "As 
a  father,"  Sec  The  anguish  is  not 
caused  by  the  lash  of  a  tyrant,  or 
the  infliction  of  an  inexorable 
Judge,  but  by  the  love  of  a  father. 
First :  I%e  character  of  Ood  at  a 
benevolent  Being  attests  this.  It  is 
a  monstrous  profanity  to  believe 
He  can  havo  any  pleasure  in  our 
suffering.  He  is  Love.  Secondly : 
The  experience  of  the  good  attests 
this.  David :  "  Before  I  was  afflic- 
ted I  went  astray  "  (Ps.  cxix.  67). 
Paid :  **  I  take  pleasure  in  infirmi- 
ties "  (2  Cor.  xu.  8, 10).  And  the 
good  in  all  ages.  Thirdly :  The 
word  of  Ood  attests  this.  "  Happy 
is  the  man  whom  Qod  correcteth  ' 
(Job.  V.  17).  "  As  many  as  I  love 
I  rebuke"  (Rev.  iiL  19).  "And 
He  shall  sit  as  arefiner"  (Maliohi, 
iiL3> 
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SEEDS  OF  SERMONS  ON 


(No.  XVIIL) 

THE  BLESSEDNESS  OF  WISDOM. 

"Happy  is  the  man  that  flndeth 
trladom,"  Ac.,  Ac— Prov.  iii.  IS— 18. 

Thebe  words  catalogue  the  bles- 
sings that  accrue  to  a  godly  life. 
This  godliness  or  wii^dom — 

I.  Endows  witu  the  best 
WEALTH.  It  is  here  represented 
as  better  than  "silver,**  "fine  gold," 
"precious  rubies,*'  or  all  things 
thieit  can  be  desired.  What  are 
the  greatest  temporal  possessions 
in  comparison  with  a  Qod-loving 
soul!  (1)  The  ftrrmer  cannot  fte 
recdly  enjoyed  withoiU  ike  latter. 
A  corrupt  soul  cannot  really  enjoy 
the  world.  (2)  7%«  former  has  a 
very  trantitory  existence  compared 
wiUi  the  latter.  The  temporal  is 
transitory  in  itself,  and  is  ever 
rapidly  passing  from  the  grasp  of 
its  possessor.  "  He  that  docth  the 
will  of  God  abideth  for  ever.**  (3) 
The  former  is  not  essential  to  the 
blessedness  of  the  latter.  A  gudly 
soul  can  be  happy  in  a  pauper's 
home.  The  Lord  is  its  portion. 
"What  things  were  gain  to  me,'* 
says  the  apostle,  "those  I  coimted 
loss.'* 

II.  It  CONTRIBUTflS  TO  THE 
PROLONOATION  OF  LIFE.      "  Length 

of  days  is  in  her  hand."  This  has 
been  illustrated  in  a  preceding 
sketch. 

III.  It  SECURES  HAPPINESS  IN 
ALL  DEPARTMENTS  Of  LIPE.     "  Her 

ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  her  paths  are  peace."  Her  ways 
are  the  ways  of  chastity,  justice, 
truthfulness,  holy  affections,  bene- 
volent activities,  and  communings 
with  the  Great  God.  From 
thMe,  pleasures  must  inevitably 
spring.  Religion  is  happiness.  It 
has  a  "rest  for  the  soul"  (Matt 
3d.  29).  It  has  a  "  fulness  of  joy" 
rPS.  xyL  11).  It  has  a  sublime 
nappineM  even  in  texDporal  aflUo- 
tk»  (8  Oor.  Ti  10;  1  ^er,  i  8). 


rV.   It   RESTORES  TO 
FRITED  PRIYILEOES.   "  Sh( 

of  life,**  &c  Adam  by  sii 
the  privil^;es  of  the  in 
Who  can  tell  the  virtues 
in  connection  with  that  tn 
he  ever  have  suffered 
Would  he  not  have  growi 
and  honor  for  ever?  Ti 
ness  is  a  tree  of  life,  a  tr 
in  the  soul.  Like  the  A] 
tree,  it  is  in  the  midst  of 
of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
side  of  the  river,  yieldi 
manner  of  fruits,  and  ' 
of  it  are  for  healing  c 
tions.  This  tree  of  life 
Central  "  In  the  midst 
ness  is  in  the  centre 
nature.  This  tree  of  life 
Well-rooted,  "Side  of  the 
religious  soul  is  a  soul  roo 
stream  of  Divine  love  a 
This  tree  of  life  was<— (3) 
"Twelve  manner  of  fn 
affords  every  variety  of 
meets  every  taste  and  wan' 
of  life  was — (4)  lUstoratin 
of  the  tree  for  the  healii 
nations."  It  restores 
faculties,  renews  decayin 


(No.  XIX.) 

WISDOM,     THE     80UR( 
SOVEREIGN  OF  WOR 

**  The  Lord  by  wiadom  lu 
the  earth  ;  by  andenitanding 
tabliahetl  the  heavens,'*  Ac. 
iiL  19,  20. 

These  words  give  us  1 
concerning  the  imiverse. 
I.  That  rr  is  oroa 
WISDOM.  "By  wisdc 
founded  the  earth."  Th< 
tion  stands  opposed  to  ti 
ooemological  theories, 
opposed — First :  To  the  i 
ths  universe.  The  unive: 
eternal  either  in  its  dc 
its  eatMnaHom.  It  st 
poted— Seoondlj:  T^thii 
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he  wivene.  It  spnng 
)rttiitous  concouree  of 
V^iadom  hath  founded 
by  underetanding  hath 
ihed  the  heayens." 
haa  hollowed  out  the 
arranged  the  Bystema 
The  edeotific  student 
68  design  and  exquisite 
in  every  part  of  nature. 

r   IT  18  OROANIZBD  BY 

;  OF  0KB  Bkino.  "  The 
is  not  arranged  un  a 
is  the  outcome  of 
genoes.  One  intdleot 
he  whole.  Every  part 
indoua  engine,  even  to 
b  pin  was  sketched  by 
laa  no  counsellor  and 
I  can  inatruct.  First: 
'the  universe  showathii. 
unity  of  style  and  of 
Secondly :  Thewordof 
r  this.  **  In  the  begin- 
■eated"  "Thou  Lord 
ning ; "  and  Jer.  z.  12 ; 
dy.  24.  The  Bible 
alme  agreea  with  the 
f  science,  the  intuitions 
ind  the  daima  of  piety. 


[No.  XX.) 

FT  TO  PBIKCIPLE. 

tt  not  them  depart  from 
«p  booikI  wisdom  and  dla- 
*e^— Pitnr.  UL  SI— S6. 

prindple,  we  think,  ia 
iioii  inyolyed  in  these 
y  son  let  not  them," 
th«prindples  of  truth. 
tages  connected  with 
be  ethios  of  godliness 
itdied,  and  they  are— 
•<  Life  unto  thy  souL" 


The  prindplea  of  heavenly  wisdom 
— First:  OrigincUe  spiritual  life. 
They  are  the  soul-quickening  ele- 
ments. Secondly:  Nurture  spiri- 
tual life.  They  are  aa  the  air,  the 
dew,  and  the  light. 

11.  Ornamxnt.  "Grace  to  thy 
neck."  These  prindples  clothe 
the  life  with  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness. They  giye  a  refinement,  a 
gracefulness,  and  an  elegance. 
This  gracefulneaa  of  soul  is  an 
ornament.  First :  Becoming  to  cUl, 
Some  ornaments  are  not.  Secondly: 
WiUUn  the  reach  of  every  num. 
There  are  ornaments  that  can  only 
be  obtained  by  a  few.  Thirdly: 
Admired  by  the  highest  intelligences, 
as  great  men,  angela,  Qod.  There 
are  omamenta  that  are  admired 
only  by  a  few.  Fourthly :  Im- 
perishable in  its  naiwre.  All  other 
beauty  decays,  "This  ia  a  crown 
that  &deth  not  away." 

lU.  Safety.  "Shalt  walk  In 
thy  waya  aafely,  thy  foot  ahall  not 
atumble."  The  twenty-sizth  yerse 
aaaigna  the  reason  for  the  safety. 
God  is  the  guide  and  the  guardian 
of  the  faithful  ''The  steps  of  a 
good  man  are  ordered  oy  the 
Lord"  (Pa.  xxxyii  23).  "He  that 
dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  "  (Ps. 
xd.  1—3).  "The  Eternal  God  is 
thy  refuge"  (Deut  xzziii.  27). 

IV.  CouBAOB.  "Thou  shak 
not  be  afraid."  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  safe  and  another  thing  to  feel 
safety.  A  feeling  of  safety  may 
well  moke  us  couxageouiL  A  man 
whoae  aoul  ia  in  yital  alliance  with 
the  prindplea  of  eyerlasking  truth 
need  not  be  afraid  of  audden  fear, 
nor  of  the  deaolation  of  tha  wioked 
when  it  oometh.  "Nona  of  these 
things  moye  me." 


OPEN   COUNCIL. 
[The  utmost  freedom  of  honest  thought  is  permitted  in  this  department  1^ 
reader  must  therefore  use  his  own  discriminating  fiuialties,  and  the  JBdiior  mvtb 
allowed  to  claim  freedom  from  responsibility.] 


THE  GREAT  PROPITIATION. 

Hfplicant. — In  answer  to  Querist 
No.  1 6,  p.  352,  Vol.  XVII.  Let  us 
inquire — 

II.  A$  to  the  meaning  of  the 
prepotition  virep  (for)  with  the 
genitive  case.  Those  who  find  a 
TicariouB  or  substitutionary  atone- 
ment in  the  New  Testament  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  word  virep  which  is  very  fre- 
quently used  in  connection  with 
our  Saviour's  death.  When  that 
death  is  said  to  affect  persons, 
the  word  virep  is  used,  almost, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The 
word  is  used,  however,  in  reference 
to  ain,  and  other  woidsare  occasion- 
ally used  in  reference  to  persons, 
as  stated  before. 

In  the  following  places  vTrep  is 
used  in  connection  with  persons : 
—Luke  xxiL  19,  20 ;  Rom.  v.  6, 8 ; 
viii  32 ;  xiv.  15 ;  1  Cor.  v.  7 ;  xL 
24 ;  2  Cor.  v.  14,  21 ;  Gal.  iL  20; 
iii  13 ;  Eph.  v.  2,  25 ;  1  Thess.  v. 
10;  1  TinL  iL  6;  Titus  ii.  14; 
1  Peter  ii.  21 ;  iv.  1 ;  1  John  iii 
16;  Heb.  ii.  9. 

A  careful  study  of  the  uses  of 
hvip  with  the  genitive  case,  by 
classic  and  Hellenic  Greek  authors, 
leads  me  to  offer  the  following 
definitions  of  meaning. 

L  The  preposition  virip  with 
the  genitive  case  shows  that  the 
dbjed  denoted  by  tht  word  which 

follows  it  is    LOWER    IN    POSITION, 
TALUI,  NUMBER,  OR  QUANTITY,  than 

tks  o^/td  to  which  rrference  is  made 
£»    the   word   or  sentence   which 


precedes  it.  This  appears  to  be  tb 
original  meaning  at  the  word,  a 
is  evident  from  the  hd  (a),  tba 
such  is  its  general  meaning,  vbi 
ther  used  with  the  genitive  or  th 
accusative  case ;  and  (6),  that  th 
word  is  found  to  retain  its  oxigni 
form  and  signification  in  a  Iii| 
number  of  Aryan  knguagM)  mi 
the  Sanscrit  upari,  Greek  w* 
Latin  super,  French  and  Itab 
sur,  Welsh  ar,  old  Irish /T,An(^ 
Saxon  ofer,  German  ueber,  t» 
English  over. 

Hellenic  writers  often  use  oftbi 
words  to  denote  this  reUtiMi,! 
ewayw  (Matt  xxvii  37,  "irta! 
over—€Tray(a—hiB  head;")  • 
circ,  (Col.  iii  14.  "  afto«— citc-hI 
these  put  on  charity")  and  c* 
with  virep  in  the  verb  (2  Thsii  b 
4.  "ib— vT£p— alteth  hinul 
above  —  £fri  —  all  that  ii  csM 
God  f },  and  ^apa  (Rom.  xtf.  f 
"One  man  esteemeth  ooe  dq 
above  —  irapa  —  another;")  tfi 
vjrep  with  the  accusative  (FhiLi 
9.  **  And  gave  him  a  name  abof 
— inrep — every  naiAe). 

In  classic  Greek,  howevar,  thi 
preposition  vwep  with  a  geoiftHv 
is  constantly  used  in  its  origiM 
meaning,  so  that  it  will  be  and 
leflOB  giving  many  examples.  Hflffi 
frequently  speaks  of  a  aervaatiA 
"poured  water  from  a  beiutih 
golden  pitcher  oiwr— Irr  C0— •  rfbi 
basin."  1  Oi  W;  3  OL  71; 
Od.  5S;  7  Od.  178;  10  M  SH 
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^  ilao  of  Minerva,  as 
og  WW— V7r£p— the  head 
dope;'  iOd.  802;  and  of 
il'l  who  hung  the  harp 
-irrcp— the  head  of  the 

Od.  68 ;  and  of  Saturn, 
ed  ''a  black  cloud  to  stand 
rip— the  hollow  ship," 
06.  See  also  Herodotut, 
12  ;  4  B.  181,  &c. 
meanings  were  soon  de- 
al this,  which  is  original 
aL  The  higher  object 
K>n  the  lower,  and  owed 
mSl  position  to  the  fact 
v%M  supported.      It  was 

said  to  be  high  became 
of  that  other.  The  higher 
y  coyer  the  lower  so  as 
t  it  from  injury,  hence 
of  v^rcp,  for  the  defence 
^or  the  benefit  of.  In  a 
lythe  preposition  'xncip 
9  all  the  various  meanings 
)  here  defined, 
le  preposition  virtpjihowB 
\jeet  denoted  by  the  reord 
teeda  it^  ii  given  as  the 

JOJJVD,  REASON,   OR  OCCA- 

tke  act  dcKribed  in  the 
'h  prwcedei  it. 
kt:  The  disciples  were 
b  ''they  were  counted 
o  suffer  for — wxep,  on 
^— the  name  "  of  Christ, 
II).  "  Oreat  is  my  glory- 
m  Paul,  "of  Wcp,  oil 
r— you"  (2  Cor.  viL  4). 
€pf  &n  account  o/— 4udi 
[  will  glory;  yet  o/— 
yaelf  I  will  not  cdory" 
tL  5).  "I,  F^ul...ihe 
of  Jesus  Christy  for — 
«"(Eph.iiil).  "That 
'  poniali  you  on  o/oeouni 
—the  Greeks  (1  Her,  27). 
;to  punish  C^rus  onac- 
— Wfp— As^aps"  (1 
"I  would  punish  thee 
^f— *vircp— theOreeisD" 
xwm. 


(Helen)  (2  Ucr.  115).  "  The  royal 
judges  decided  that  ten  of  the 
principal  Egyptians  should  be  put 
to  death  on  account  of — 'virep — 
each  man"  killed  in  the  Mityle- 
nsean  vessel  (3  Her.  14).  "I  am 
ashamed  fur-^^vfrep—joUf  and  for 
—  i/n-ep — us  your  friends  "  {PlaVs 
Crlt,  V.)  See  also  2  Cor.  viL  14; 
viii  24 ;  Eph.  iii.  13 ;  vL  20 ;  Phil, 
i.  29;  CoLi.  24. 

In  these  passages  there  is  noUiing 
like  substitution,  and  yet  the 
quotations  from  Herodotus  speak 
of  the  punishment  of  one  for 
(vTrf.p)  another,  the  exact  form  of 
expression  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  reference  to  our  Saviour's 
death.  The  first  case  dted  from 
the  father  of  history  (1  Her.  27), 
is  that  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, who  wished  to  punish 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  not  xnttead 
of  the  Greeks  who  lived  in  Asia 
Minor,  but  because  of  hi?  cruel 
treatment  of  these.  In  the  second 
case  (\  Her,  73^,  Croesus  wishes 
to  punish  Cyrus  for  his  conduct 
towards  Astyages.  In  the  third 
(2  Her,  115^,  Proteus  of  Memphis 
speaks  of  taking  vengeance  upon 
Paris  for  his  abduction  of  Helen. 
In  the  fourth  case  ^3  Her,  14  j,  the 
Egyptians  who,  at  Memphis,  put 
to  death  the  herald  of  Osunbyses^ 
as  well  as  the  crew  of  the  vessel 
sent  to  offer  terms  of  peace,  were 
to  suffer  for  their  crime  by  death. 
Here  to  die  for —  vrnp — ^is  not  to 
die  as  a  substitute,  but  to  die  in 
consequence  of  wrong  done  to 
them,  or  generally,  to  die  for  them, 
they  being  the  instrumental  cause. 

8.  The  preposition 'vireo  with 
the  genitive  case  shows  that  the 
perions  rrferred  to  in  the  tpord 
which  foUiwi  ii,  are  BSExnrcD  bf 
the  act  expresied  ijf  the  word  or 
teiUenoc  iMch  goa  brfore;  the  act 
being  gemeraUg  deaigned  jroB  the 
GOOD  or  9uckpen(mi, 

Emmplm:  "Pirny  /»^Wfp— 
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for  the  ben^t  o/— those  who  de- 
spitefully  uae  you." — Matt.  v.  44. 
"  He  that  is  not  against  ns — i^a^ 
ilftQy,  to  our  disadvantage — is  on 
our  part—'virep  fifiutv^or  our 
hen^t;*  Mark  ix.  40.  "  We  ought 
also  to  lay  down  our  lives  for^ 
'vTTfp—for  the  benefit  of  the 
brethren," IJohniii.  16.  "rri.«illa 
and  Aquila  .  .  have,  far  my 
take—'virip  TfJQ  yj/vxfic  /fov,  for 
the  ben^t  of  my  life —laid  down 
their  own  neckB,"  Rom.  xvi.  4. 
''The  members  should  have  the 
same  care  for—  vrrcp,  for  the 
ben^t  of  for  the  good  of— one 
another,"  1  Cor.  xiL  25.  "Pray 
forme— ''vTTip  efiov—formi/good,*' 
Eph.  vi.  19.  See  also,  2  Cor. 
viL  7,  12;  viiL  16;  ix.  14;  Phil. 
i.  4;  Col.  L  7,9;  iv.  13. 


"  Thou  hast  spoken  well  fo 
Wcp— the  gods,  and  for—*v7rip — 
me,"  (Eurip.  Iphigenia  in  Taurit^ 
766;,  I.e.,  "for  the  beneUt  of  the 
gods  and  me,"  the  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  being  supposed  advanta- 
geous to  both  gods  and  men. 
"For  the  interest  of— VTrep— the 
whole  family  I  ask  these  things," 
t.e.f  the  life  of  himself  and  sister, 
Eurip.  Orestes  673.  "  Now  for— 
Wep— all  Greece  she  (Helen)  shall 
give  satisfaction — huKrei  hiKTiv — 
for  tliose  whose  fathers  she  killed ; " 
ie.,  Helen  should  suffer  death, 
because  many  died  at  Troy,  on  her 
account.  Her  death  would  be  a 
satisfaction — a  profit,  a  good — for 
the  children  of  the  slain.  76.  1 184. 
Orestes  went  to  Helen  to  ask 
''that  he  might  not  die"  and  to 
pray  "for  me  £fJtou  6*  tnrep  "  says 
Electra — t .«.,  for  her  life,  her  good 
or  ben^.    lb,  1834. 

IV.  The  preposition  (nrip  with 
a  genittve  uiows  thai  the  object 
dcMted  bg  the  word  whiA  folUnw 
Uf  it  na  BnuLTy  in  whciU  or  in 


part,  of  the  act  spoken  < 
word  or  sentence  tehieh  goti 

Examples:  '^This  sic 
for — v^fp,  designed  to 
result — the  glory  of  God. 
xi.  4.  "  If  we  are  afflid 
for — VTTipj  designed  to  < 
result — your  consolation  a 
tion,"  2  Cor.  i.  6.  This  u 
word  is  much  less  freqv 
the  uses  before  define* 
following  meanings  are  al 

V.  The  preposition  v 
the  genitive  shows  that 
denoted  by  the  word  bef 
designed  for  the  protec 
DEPBNC£  of  the  object  refei 
the  word  which  follows. 

Examples:  The  hirelin 
the  woli  coming  flees^  i 
leaves  the  sheep  a  prey  t( 
but  "the  good  shepherd  £ 
life /or — vicip — the  sheep 
the  deftnct  of  the  sheep 
case  against  the  wolf,  < 
Johnx.  11,  12.  "IwiU 
my  life  for — VKip — ^thee,' 
thy  defence,    John  xiii.  82 

VL  The  preposition  v 
the  genitive  shows  that 
which  follows  it,  forms  thi 
MATTER  of  the  word  or 
which  goes  before  it. 

Examples:  '^^Esaias  a] 
concerning — VTrcp — Israel 
ix.  27.  "For  we  would 
you  to  be  ignorant  of — v 
trouble,"  2  Cor.  I  8. 
cases  virep  is  used  for  ire, 

VII.  The  preposition  i 
the  genitive  shows  thai 
expressed  by  the  word  « 
cedes    it,     was  perform 

REPRE8ENTATIVS      of    th 

referred  to  in  this  wo 
follows.  In  this  ease  t 
performed  bt  proxt;  i 
being  necessarily.  Tax 
the  person  whom  ke  rtpn 
acts  fcT  hvn  by  emthonty 
to  hm  by  th»  permn  $i 
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1  an  junbaasadoT  acts  for 
ogn,  or  a  counsel  for  his 
lere  the  authority  comes 
aorereigii  and  the  client 

; ;  **  We  are  simbassadors 
—Christ  ...  we 
in  CkrUVi  tUadr—wrep 

2  Cor.  V.  20. 

JaTiour  died  for  sinners 
t  sense,  then,  it  follows 
cd  as  their  agtnt,  died 
receivfd  authtyrity  from 
BO.  This  is  not  what 
ays  respecting  the  death 

low  apply  the  results  of 
itigations  to  the  atone- 
irist — to  the  case  of  his 
jr—vicEp^tin;  and  (6) 
—tinners. 

At  to  our  Sarhur^a  dtath 
•^n.  The  various  mean- 
cpy  numbered  1,  8,  4, 5, 
are  evidently  inadmi«- 
is  case,  as  Christ  could 
th  any  local  rtferenee  to 
for  theben^  of  sin  (3); 
«ing  incapable  of  being 
or  io  produce  $in  as  a 
or  to  defend  gin  from 
a  (5),  He  having  been 
I  to  effect  that  destruc- 
m  the  tuhject  fnatter  of 
r,  finally,  as  the  proxy  of 
^e  are  thus  forced,  by  a 
fal  process  of  elimina- 
cept  the  tecond  meaning. 
W  sin  in  the  sense  that 
a  account  of  tin,  that  sin 
tnm  of  his  death.  The 
it  own  sins  being  the 
Ids  death  must  be  re- 
ha  was  (a)  cioleas,  and 
prady  stated  that  *'He 
mtnom.*'  There  remains 
Hw  ofM  ezpUoation,  viz. 
Md  MS  aeeotuU  of  our  tin, 
loffied  «»  account  of  ike 
M^  or  as  Criton  felt 
tm  meeomnt  cf  the  u)p»- 
idkt  of  Boontai  and  his 


friends.  Paul,  in  the  case  cited, 
was  made  glad  by  the  moral  change 
which  the  Gospel  had  produced  in 
the  Corinthians,  and  Criton  was 
grieved  because  the  character  of 
Socrates  and  his  friendn  was  likely 
to  be  damaged.  Our  Saviour,  too, 
died  because  men's  sins  made  him 
unhappy.  Man's  mental  degra- 
dation, of  which  sin  is  at  onco  the 
cause  and  the  evidence,  grieved 
the  holy  heart  of  Jesua  His 
mental  sorrow  was  so  great  that 
his  body  died.  He  died,  not  as  the 
result  of  physical  torture;  such 
torture  could  not  have  produced 
death  so  soon,  or  in  such  a  manner. 
It  is  now  well .  known  that  the 
physical  cause  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  was  the  rupture  of  the  heart. 
Sorrow,  like  disease,  tends  to 
weaken  and  destroy  muscular 
energy,  and  predispose  the  frail 
and  feeble  body  for  such  an  end. 
Intense  mental  agony ,  in  the  case 
of  Jesus,  brought  on  the  fatal 
crisis,  so  that  he  died  through  grief 
— a  broken-hearted  man  I  It  was 
thus  that  Jesus  died  for  sin.  His 
sorrow  for  our  sin,  which  had  cast 
a  dark  shadow  over  every  hour  of 
the  Saviour's  life,  attained  its  cul- 
mination on  the  cross.  As  many 
a  pious  mother  has  been  brought, 
with  sorrow,  to  a  premature  grave 
on  account  of  the  sinful  life  of  son 
or  daughter,  so  the  Saviour  died 
through  the  pressure  of  our  sins 
upon  HIb  loving  heart — through 
the  grief  occasioned  by  our  sins. 
It  was  thus  that  "  He  was  wounded 
becaute  (^ca)  of  our  sins,  and 
brmsed  becaute  (^lo)  of  our  ini- 
quity . . .  The  Lord  laid  upon  him- 
self"— ^upoQ  His  own  loving  and 
feeling  heart — ''the  iniquity  of 
us  all." 
SiECOiTDLT.    At  to  ourSaviout^M 


death  for — tnrep— nimen.  Hera 
it  is  also  evident  that  the  meanings 
numbered  1,  4,  0,  and  7,  must  be 
rejected,  as  his  death  had  no  local 
to  dnnon  (1) ;  nor  did 
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he  die  in  order  to  produce  siDDere 
(4) ;  nor  were  sinners  the  subject 
matter  of  his  death  (6);  nor,  finally, 
could  he  die  as  sinners'  proxy,  as 
their  agent,  and  by  their  appoint- 
ment (7).  The  meanings  numbered 
2,  8,  and  5,  alone  remain  as  pot- 
aible.  If  our  Lord  died  on  account 
of  $inner$  according  to  the  second 
meaning,  the  import  of  the  two 
expressions  /or  sin,  and  for  tinners^ 
would  be  much  alike;  "for  sin- 
ners" meaning,  for  persons  who 
were  ntinedy  and  **for  sin"  signi- 
fying, for  that  which  caused  the 
ruin  of  such  persons.  In  this  case, 
the  tears,  sighs,  pale  looks,  and 
even  death  of  Jesus,  must  be  re- 
parded  as  the  outward  signs  of  his 
uward  sorrow.  His  human  nature 
was  but  a  medium  of  revelation. 
He  came  to  earth  to  prove  the  love 
of  God,  and  that  proof  reached  its 
highest  point,  became  an  acttial 
demonstration,  when  He  died 
upon  the  Cross.  The  fifth  mean- 
ing is  but  a  particular  case  of  the 
third;  defence  being  a  case  of 
benefit.  Christ  by  death  did  not 
defend  us  against  Ood,  as  a  just 
Being,  for  He  was  tbat  Ood  Him- 
self. The  shepherd  defended  the 
sheep  against  the  wolf.  Here  the 
wolf  is  a  representation  of  neither 
God,  nor  Justice  personified,  but 
of  Satan.  The  object  of  our 
Saviour  in  that  chapter  is  to  show, 
by  a  graphic  figure,  that  His  people 
are  safe  in  His  keeping;  rather 
would  He  die  in  their  defence  than 
suffer  the  enemy  to  destroy  even 
the  least  of  them. 

We  are  thus  led  to  regard  the 
third  meaning  of  vnep  as  the  one 
which  suits  best  when  the  word  is 
used  in  connection  with  persons. 
Christ  died  for  the  benefit  of  sin- 
ners, John's  idea  of  the  nature  of 
our  Saviour^s  death  was  beauti- 
fully simple.  *' Hereby  perceive 
we  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid 
down  his  life  /or— vircfi— ua ;  and 
w»  oui^t  to  laj  down  our  Uymfor 


— ^VTcp— the  brethren  " 
16;.  The  preposition  v 
be  taken  here  m  the  san 
both  cases,  for  the  whol 
the  argument  depends  i 
Christians  can  die  for  e 
in  the  same  sense  as  Chru 
men.  In  both  cases  th 
are  identical — love.  In 
the  result  is  the  same  in 
though  there  may  be  a 
in  degree,  as  the  love  of 
dying  for  man  may  be 
tense  than  it  is  possible  i 
exist  in  mere  mortals. 

If  the  expression,  **  H< 
life  for  tM— vircp  fi^&p 
that  he  died  as  our  sub 
satisfy  Divine  justice  on  c 
the  second  dause  of 
would  require  us  to  be) 
Christians  should  die  for 
purpose  on  behalf  of  theii 
No  amount  of  sophistry  < 
from  this  conclusion,  ai 
this  a  conclusion  which  z 
accept.  John's  meaning 
me  to  be  this — ^As  Jesu 
the  good  of  sinners,  be 
loved  them,  so  ought  hii 
to  die  for  the  good  of  on 
if  ever  called  upon  to  dos 
they  love  each  other  toa 

An  examination  of  all 
of  Scripture  where  our 
death  for  persons  is  qpok 
show  that,  for  the  wocd 
may  sub^tute  the  < 
which  explains  virep  ace 
meaning  Ko.  3,  **for  the  I 
How  the  benefit  of  men  i 
by  the  Saviour's  death  li 
for  an  open  question,  bui 
of  his  benefitiog  of  them 
as  their  substitute  to  « 
must  be  rejected,  as  in 
with  the  general  mnanini 
and  eepeoalljf  with  the 
assigned  to  it  Vy  J<^ 
iiL  16,)  in  ooanection. 
Lord's  death.  Gau 

(T9Ui 


bold  it  to  be  the  daty  of  an  Editor  either  to  give  an  early  notice  of  the 
tent  to  him  for  remaric,  or  to  retam  them  at  once  to  the  Publisher.  It  ia 
to  pniae  worthless  books ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.] 


THE    REVIEWER'S    CANON. 
In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end. 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


UGUSTDTE  Hthn  Book.  A  Hjnmal  for  all  Churches.  Compiled 
Datid  Thomab,  D.D.  London :  F.  Pitman, 
efaoe  to  this  book,  which  appeared  two  months  ago,  explained  the 
le  on  which  the  hymns,  canticles  and  anthems  were  compiled, 
ok  contains  726  compositions,  about  52  of  these,  however,  are 
f  those  old  favorites  f oimd  in  all  hymnals,  and  which  are  here 
ier  the  head  of  Sacred  Poetry ^  because  they  are  not  in  conformity 
\f  principle  on  which  the  Augustine  is  compiled.  There  are, 
re,  674  actual  hymns  thoroughly  adapted  for  public  worship,  and 
rly  all  these  there  are  well-known  tunes.  We  heard  of  one  en- 
ed  brother,  the  type  we  fear  of  a  large  class,  who  opposed  the 
ction  of  this  Hymnal  into  his  congregation  because  it  did  not 
1000  pieces.  He  wanted  quantity.  Are  there  in  the  books  con- 
these  1000  pieces  200  real  hymns — ^hymns  that  men  of  ''reflec- 
iltore,  and  conscience"  would  think  cf  singing)  After  having 
ly  Marched  through  all  those  books,  we  write  no  with  emphasi?. 
^  easier  and  cheaper  thing  to  produce  a  book  containing  2000 
b  common  compositions  than  200  real  hymns.  But  there 
1  who  buy  books,  as  they  buy  sugar  —  by  the  pound.  The 
list"  has  pronounced  no  judgment  upon  its  merits^  nor  stated 
omsnt  in  its  favor.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  fabe  delicacy  to  allow 
ik  to  go  uncharacterized  in  these  pages,  because  its  compiler 
( to  be  the  editor  of  the  *'  Homilist."  The  only  recommendation 
r,  we  shall  give  is,  that  all  mimsters  or  deacons  who  are  about 
siog  a  new  hymnbook  into  their  congregations,  should  oompAre 
agiutine"  with  any  hymnal  extant  and  then  deal  honestly  in  the 
r^§irdleas  of  the  influence  of  cliques,  the  gains  of  publishera^ 
praKranoemaits  of  sect-scribblers.  This  recommendation  we 
ngs  on  the  ground  of  common  justice  and  free  Christiamly. 
liMe  who  have  the  solemn  responsibility  of  selecting  hymnbooka 
t^^^^iHllni  should,  hj  an  honest  and  intelligent  compariaoD  of 
mm  hjimiaK  euleaTor  to  select  the  best  Whilst  the  highest 
Jiiloee  hftTO  been  given  to  the  ''Augustine'*  by  the  unaeotariaxi 
A  ibow  in  the  higher  walks  of  Utentture^  it  has  met  witfa^  what 
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any  catholic  compiler  of  a  hymnbook  might  have  expected,  the  { 
literary  miBrepreaentation  and  injustice  in  the  prints  which  an  flM  or- 
gans of  religious  factions.  These  are  the  litUe  ours  of  the  prev  wliidip 
to  use  the  language  of  the  illustrious  Robertson,  who  heard  their  lnii 
in  every  step  he  took  in  his  path  of  indep^ident  thought, — ^^it  il  vA 
worth  while  to  stop  your  horse  and  castigate,  lor  they  will  bs  off 
yelping  and  come  back  to  snarl.*'  But  after  all  they  do  no  hsnn :  thy 
do  not  bite,  and  their  bark  only  announces  the  appearance  of  a  bodj  M^ 
enough  to  frighten  them.  We  should  recommend  the  publisher  of  Ai 
«  Augustine*'  to  attach  to  the  advertisements  of  the  book  the  denuNii^ 
tory,  as  well  as  the  commendatory,  ''notices"  of  the  woik.  Tkt 
former,  in  many  cases,  would  be  more  serviceable  than  the  latter.  Thi 
publishers  of  Carlyle's  works,  also  of  those  of  Robertaon,  have  do* 
this,  and  we  should  think  that  many  copies  of  the  woriLS  of  ^bomgnd 
men  have  won  popular  favor  through  the  ungenerous  and  imjosk  iMMb 
made  on  them  by  the  baser  portion  of  the  press.  We  have  no  leircfft 
hymnal  ultimately  gaining  the  favor  of  intelligent  congr^gatioD^  nM 
contain  a  large  number  of  such  compositions  as  the  following  >— 

Of  the  Father's  heart  begotten,  Wake  the  hymn,  thou  hf  !^t  cf  hmm, 
Ere  the  world's  ereation-day,  Into  song  all  angels  Ineak : 

Thou  the  Alpha  and  Omega  Let  whate'er  of  strength  abouDdflft 
Fount  and  close,  and  npring  and  stay,  Now  to  God's  high  praise  awsks ; 

Of  all  things  which  are,  which  have  been,  I^et  no  tongue  of  nisn  keep  sUa^" 
And,  which  shall  be  still  for  aye.  Biit  each  voice  sweet  music  n 

Aye,  for  ever,  evermore.  Aye,  for  crer,  i 

Lo  I  the  Prince  by  ancient  prophets 

Chanted  in  the  olden  days. 
Whom  tlie  laitliful  seers  of  Israel 

Pledged  in  evt-r-living  lays  ; 
Ln !  Thou  shin'st.  Tliou  long  expectwl : 

Thee,  their  Ood,  let  all  things  praise. 
Aye,  for  over,  evermore. 


Thee,  tlieold  men— Thee,  the  joonfM^ 
And  the  little  ones  heart-ftse, 

Choirs  of  mothers,  maidens,  eUMM^ 
In  their  young  simplicity ; 

Tbee,  with  voice  and  neazt  s 
Hyiiin  in  holy  Jubilee. 

Aye,  for  ever,  i 


Thee,  O  Christ,  yea  with  the  Father, 
And  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  Thee, 

Hymn  and  psalm,  and  praise  undying. 
And  all  bigh  thanksgiving  be  ; 

Honor,  glory,  power  and  conquest, 
And  a  resim  eternally. 

Aye,  for  ever  evermore. 


A  Critical  History  of  Cbbistiasi  Literature  akd  Doctrdb  noi 
THE  Death  of  the  Apostlks  to  the  Nicevb  Coukoil.  YoblL 
and  III.    By  James  Donaldson,  M  Jl.    London :  MiffmillM  k  0^ 

A  FEW  months  ago  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readen  to  tilt  M 
volume  of  this  work.  We  briefly  described,  and  stnngly  i 
it  The  author  inyestigates  the  authorship  of  theTmrioas^ 
have  come  down  to  us  from  apostolic  times^  to  ascertain  the 
which  led  to  their  production,  and  discover  their  true 
opiniona.  On  the  words  of  the  apostolic  fathers  we  beaa  wlisfc kcribi 
apoitolie  evidflncei    Nothings  therefore,  Is  more  important  tiuD  for  « 
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I  aboat  the  character  and  the  utterances  of  these  witnessea. 
olomes  now  before  ua,  take  us  from  the  death  of  the  apofitles 
cene  Council,  and  bring  under  our  notice  the  various 
r"  of  that  period.  The  names  of  these  writers  are — 
Aristidesy  Justin,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Hennas, 
The  writings  of  some  of  these  are  very  fragmentary ;  others 
complete.  ''These  apologies"  says  the  author,  "are  not 
»r  Christianity;  in  fact,  Christianity  had  not  as  yet  been 
L  writing.  Celsus  wrote  his  work  against  the  Cliristian 
raids  the  middle  of  this  period,  and  his  work  remained 
.  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  These  apologies  are  genuine 
hat  is,  defences  of  persons  who  have  been  accused.  The 
it  this  time  were  generally  condemned  to  death  without  any 
f  because  they  confessed  that  they  were  Christians;  and 
FM9  are  appeals  from  the  subordinate  judges  who  thus  treated 
B  supreme  administrators  of  the  law,  the  emperors.  Their 
iierefore,  is  to  show  that  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  a  person 
earing,  and  on  the  ground  merely  of  a  name,  and  to  prov 
•usations  commonly  made  against  the  Christians  were  utterly 
They  were  written  to  avert  persecutions  which  threatened 
as  on  every  hand."  The  apologies  are  proofs  that  these  per- 
id  not  proceed  from  supreme  authorities.  They  were  not 
by  laws  enacted  expressly  for  the  purpose,  nor  were  they  the 
nporary  decrees  issued  by  the  emperors.  This  work  is  fraught 
lation  of  the  rarest  and  richest  kind,  and  much  of  it  is  of 
Arest.  It  displays  laborious  research,  great  scholarship,  and 
y  ability.  No  one  who  desires  to  understand  the  historical 
if  our  faith  can  well  dispense  with  this  work.  Theological 
1  be  incomplete  without  it. 


.ETC  WoBKB  OF  STKPHXir  Chabvock,  B.D.  With  Introduo- 
f  Bkv.  jAJin  M*Co8H,  LLJ).  Vol  V.  Edinburgh :  James 
.    London :  James  Niabet  k  Co.    Dublin  :  Q.  Herbert 

•  of  Charnock  oontuns  diaoourses  of  the  neoeasity  of  Christ's 
nhatiofi ;  His  intercession ;  the  object  of  faith ;  affliction ; 
the  Gospel;  sinfulness  and  cure  of  thoughts;  the  church's 
Kraming  for  men's  sins;  the  sins  of  the  degenerate,  ftc.,  &o. 
iSBt  of  this  author^s  works  has  been  frequently  expressed, 
im  in  the  front  of  puritanic  theologians.  His  soul  is  of  a 
fiOi  tlioaghti,  spirit^  and  style  are  majestic.  He  would  do 
i  wmX  MTiiot  iHio  would  strip  such  authors  of  those  Tsrbal 
■  «ldsh  maik  the  Mrthorship  of  their  period  and  gifothdr 
lh»  hrnmt  and  ohoicast  words  of  modem  English. 
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Kings  of  Societt  ;  or,  Leaden  of  Social,  Intellectual,  and  JUSpont 
Progress    By  Rev.  W.  Akderson.    London :  Elliot  StocL 

This  work  contains  some  good,  bold,  and  for  the  most  part  oorrict 
sketches  of  some  of  the  world's  great  men.  By  '*  kings  of  sodet/,"  aiyi 
the  author,  '^I  mean  those  truly  great  men  whose  dominions  tnfts 
heads  and  the  hearts  of  the  people ; — ^men  who  in  spite  of  contempt, 
slander,  and  discouragement  urged  unwelcome  but  important  trathi, 
until  what  was  denounced  as  visionary  was  accepted  as  axiomatic.  Sa(i 
are  leaders  indeed,  though  undistinguished  by  stars,  ribbons,  or  garteit- 
kings  indeed  though  no  crown  encircle  their  brows."  The  author  \m 
produced  a  book  that  contains  much  to  interest  and  profit.  It  ill 
book  capable  of  striking  into  the  hearts  of  young  men  aspirations  for 
what  is  morally  noble. 

Palestine  :  for  the  Young.     By  Rev.  Andbew  A.  Bonar,  Glaqgov. 
London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Palestine  is  spread  out  in  these  pages  in  aspects  that  must  charm  At 
heart  of  the  young  and  tempt  them  to  climb  its  heights,  walk  its  flov«X 
meads,  and  enter  its  clustered  vineyards.  The  language  employed  b 
this  book  is  intelligible  to  the  young,  and  the  illustrations  are  numenMi 
and  striking.  He  who  reads  this  book  climbs  a  Pisgah  from  which  hi 
can  obtain  a  goodly  view  of  the  goodly  land.  What  James  MontgonMiy 
in  poetry  said  of  Moses,  may  be  said  of  him  who  reads  a  woik  like  itk> 

"  He  climbed  tho  mountain,  and,  behold  t 
The  land  before  him  lay  ; 
Here,  Jordan'8  bonndary-woten  roUad, 
There,  Gaimel  stretched  away." 


Twelve  Lectures  to  Working  Men.     Vol.  I,     By  Huor  STOWttl 
Brown.    London :  F.  Pitman. 

This  book  contains  twelve  discourses  on  various  subjects,  aome  of  iHdel 
are  queerly  named  such  as,  *'  The  devil's  meal  is  all  bran."  We  are  irt 
of  those  who  think  that  working  men  require  to  be  addressed  in  ivUfft 
slang.  Many  of  them  we  have  reason  to  know  feel  that  thsy  tf* 
insulted  when  addressed  in  such  small  chat  and  coarse  Ungoage^  m  ui 
found  in  some  of  these  discourses.  The  world  does  not  want  low  Uliii 
lectures  and  literature.  

The  Sepulchre  in  the  Qarden.     By  Willluc  Landkls.     Lonte: 
James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

This  book  contains  discourses  on  the  death,  burial,  remrradftoB,  mA 
ascension  of  Christ.  The  subjects  are  of  great  moment  and  te 
perishable  interest^  and  the  author  treata  them  in  »  thoaghtfal  Mi 
devout  spirit. 


A    HOMILY 

ox  TUK 

Jeligion  of  Nature  and  the  Eeligion 
of  the  Gospel. 


thou  docst  well,  shalt  thou  not  bo  accepted  ?    And  if  thou  doest 
dl,  sin  lioth  at  tho  door." — Gon.  iv.  7. 

'X  the  chapter  hcforo  us  wo  have  an  account  of  the 
fii-st  death  that  over  occurred  among  men.  How 
fearful  and  ghastly  must  have  been  the  sight  I  What 
dark  shadows  must  have  flitted  over  it,  and  what 
horrors  must  have  coiled  themselves  around  it !  This 
was  mart}Tdom,  tho  first  ever  recorded,  hut  the  gory 
Dger  of  millions  that  were  to  follow.  It  was  occasioned 
religious  controversy.  Religious  disputatious  are  not  in 
jclves  wrong,  but  they  often  end  disastrously.  The  light 
ed  by  argumentation  is  frequently  extinguished  by 
m,  and  tho  successful  and  triumphant  advocacy  of  the 
engenders  in  the  bosom  of  the  vanquished  feelings  of 
y,  malice^  and  revenge.  We  are  accustomed  to  read 
lear  in  these  days  of  representative  men  :  the  two  men 
3  us  may  bo  fairly  regarded  in  that  light.  Cain 
ibel,  like  Sarah  and  Hagar,  may  be  allegorized ;  the 
T  was  a  fair  representative  of  Natural  Beligionists,  the 
*  of  Deism ;  the  latter  the  representative  of  those  who 
lee  Berealed  Beligion. 

in'a  leligioii,  in  common  with  many  other  false  religions, 
liA  fbllowiqg  diBtiDgniBhing  characteiistics :— 1.  It  was 
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a  religion  that  had  in  it  some  good.     It  acknowledged  fti 
iixistencc  of  divino  Providence,  and  human  obligations.  Ci 
brought  to  the  I.ord  a  Mincluih^  a  eucharistic  or  graftJi 
oflfering,  consisting  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  thoAf 
acknowledged  Him  as  the  Lord  of  tlic  XJniverae  and  the  Hi- 
pensor  of  all  secular  blessings.     There  are  no  religions,  \a^ 
over  false,  which  do  not  contain  some  elements  of  gooi 
Were  it  not  for  this  they  could  not  endure  for  a  day.  Sr«» 
thcless,  the  evils  far  preponderate.     2.  It  was  a  reliffu»  i 
^'xpedlencif.     It  was  assumed  to  keep  up  appearances.   Ho» 
devoid   of  princi[de  are  thousands  in  our    day.    Any* 
ligion  will  do  for  me,  but  that  which  will  most  cffidenllf 
subserve  my  interests  will  suit  me  l)est,  is  the  lar.giap  « 
many.    3.  It  teas  a  religion  which  Jacked  faith.   It  concent 
itself  about  the  i)resent,  but  was  utterly  blind  to  the  fata* 
Where  there  is  no  laith  there  is  no  reality.     How  little  Wl 
there  is  in  our  day.     What  multitudes  call  faith  is  W » 
though tl(^<<s  and  a  superftcial  assent  to  some  dogma  held  If 
the  parent  or  enforced  by  the  instructor  of  youth.    Its  i* 
name  is  credulity  or  prejudice,  and  not  faith.     4.  It  wt»i 
religion  abound  in  g  in  se/f-rlgteousness.     It  ignored  the  esi^ 
once  of  sin  and  of  every  moral  defilement  It  proceeded  up* 
the  principle  that  there  was  no  breach  made  between* 
Creator  and  the  ci-oaturo,  and,  lience,  tliat  there  was  no 
fession  of  sin  required,  nor  any  atonement  neccssaxy.    Bi* , 
many  hold  similar  views  at  the  present  day  9     5,  ftwti^ 
persrcuthig  religion.     It  could  tolerate  no  other  views  W* 
own.     It  soon   stained  its  hands  with  blood,  an  extf^ 
faithfully  followed  in  all  subsequent  ages  of  the  uraild.  9* 
reb'gion  of  God  is  meek  and  forbearing  ;  that  of  man  Tiift' 
tivc,  cruel,  and  bloody.    The  more  heavenly  loligion  ^  4*1 
more  tolerant  and  charitable  it  is;  the  more  euiUj|A*| 
more  bigoted  and  persccating.     The  hnman  ia  alwajt  ntf^ ' 
and  selfish. 

Abel's  religion  had  also  its  charaetetiatioSy  bot  Hmj  WI^ 
a  difieient  nature  to  those  of  Cain'a.  I.  2%c  rMffkmtf  J^ 
embodied  all  the  (Tood  ihaCioai  tn  Oe  ether.    <*A»1  H^ 
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irouglit  IT,"*  namely,  the  gratitude  offering;.  Wliat- 
valu(j  in  Pcism  is  contained  in  Christianity.  2.  It 
it  even  m  iU  oion  exceifencifs.^  Tliere  is  no  mention 

bein^  the  hest  of  the  kind,  whicli  is  noticed  of 
Christianity  not  only  contains  all  the  tniths  om- 
Doisiii,  hut  holds  them  with  a  firmer  griisp,  reveals 
clearer  li;^ht,  and  acts  upon  thorn  with  greater 
.  It  rerofjuhed  ihe  exidrnce  of  t/Uflt  and  Its  merited 
addition  to  the  best  fruits  of  the  fiulu,  Abel  brought 
firstlinj:(s  of  his  flock/'  The  olferin;^  of  Cain  merely 
L  confession  of  obligation  ;  the  sacrifice  of  Abel 
)u  of  sin  and  a  desire  of  atonement.  The  immola- 
\  victim  involved  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  hence 
Icilgment  of  transgression  and  of  the  fearful  doom 

transgressor  had  deserved.  4.  //  7/yw  artuatcd  hy 
l]y  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  cxccller.t 
lan  Cain."  There  was  faith  exercised  in  the  mercy 
id  prospective  faith  in  the  ]>roum:ed  **  seed  of  the 
This  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  probably  the  lirst  bloody 
er  x)ro.sented  on  any  human  shrine  to  the  offended 
Cod  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  the  first  di^finit(ily  men- 
God's  Word,  and  lience  the  offerer  may  bo  justly 
.s  the  recorded  head  of  the  whole  typical  system  of 
rist  was  the  antitype  and  the  fullilment.  .").  It  ims 
of  hy  God,  "He  obtained  witness  that  he  was 
(lod  trstifpng  to  his  gifts."  Probably  the  divine 
tded  and  consumed  the  sacrifice,  and  thereby  fur- 
:  offei-er  with  evidence  of  its  divine  acceptance.  It 
iral  to  suppose  that  God  could  have  been  gratified 
iscd  by  the  immolation  of  one  of  his  creatures  m 
the  stupendous  scene  which  it  foreshadowed,  the 

Innirott  and  others  contend  that  the  words,  "  He  also 
bould  be  rondcrod,  "  Abel  brought  it  also,"  i.e,,  a  minchoh, 
cring. 

plenteous  aacrifico." — Tirtdmle.    "A  much  more  sacrifice." 
Therp  is  no  mention  of  Cain's  being  tho  best  of  the  kind, 
tioedofAbel't. 
VIII.  0  2 
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temper  of  miiid  from  whicli  it  proceeded,  and  the  strict 
formity  wliich  it  implied  to  His  own  revealed  desii'e,  1 
Him  with  delight,  and  hence  He  gave  a  vinible  sijjn  o\ 
respect  which  he  entertainod  for  Abel  and  liis  offering, 
divine  institution  of  sacrifices  would  seem  to  be  nnqnei 
able.  Who  could  have  thouglit  of  it  if  God  had 
established  it  ? 

Subject. — Natural  and  Revealed  lUliyion. 

T.  Natural   IvELigion, — This  consists  in   "doing  ' 

Let  us  look  at  the  jmnriple  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

principle  is  prtictical  tjoodnetts — "  doing  well."    This  pri 

IS  intnusicallij  e.cce/fenf.     It  is  the  noblest  of  all  j>rin 

in  the  wide  universe  of  God.  Man  was  created  to  do  wel 

the  functions  of  his  morid  and  ])hysical  constitution  we 

signed  and  adapted  to  secure  that  end.     He  cannot  plea 

Most  High  without  doing  well,  nor  enjoy  within  hi 

breast  the  real  olemonts  of  joy  and  h:ii)pinoss.     If  Js  «< 

ciplc  vpon  which  if  is  mwh  to  he  d'jsired  that  all  iticii  i 

ad.     This  world  would  assume  a  very  different  ap]>eara 

that  which  it  now  presents  were  all  within  it  to  do  we! 

all  did  well,  we  could  at  once  dispense  with  our  polic 

soldiery,  Avith  our  prisons  and  penal  establishments?. 

did  well,  there  would  be  no  more  oppression  and  iujusl 

our  land,  nor  any  complaining  in  our  streets.    If  all  die 

there  woidd  be  an  end  to  lying  nnd  slander,  to  frau 

deceit,  to  theft  an<l  violence,  to  drunkenness  and  murdi 

all  did  well,  there  would  be  nf»  more  wars  and  conflic; 

garments  rolled  in  blood.    The  world  would  pi-esent  a  * 

dise  Itcgainod,"  and  all  the  scenes  of  loveliness  and  , 

beauty  and  hapjuness  l)eheld  by  our  first  progenitoTS 

he   beheld  and   enjoyed    by   all   their  ilescendants. 

a  principle  to  which  iw   one  can  object.     There  are 

principles,  in  themselves  good,  to  the  practical  dcvelc 

of  which  many  might  feel  disposed  to  object.    Their  \i 

might  serioasly  interfere  with  the  interests  of  othots 

no  beinjj  in  tlic  universe  could  object  to  that  relig 
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?  votaries  were  "doing  well."  God  would  smile  upon  it, 
•irould  applaud  it,  and  creation  would  ring  with  its  praises, 
us  look  at  the  ttfiuidard  l)y  which  it  is  to  be  tested, 
andard  is  the  moral  law  of  creation,  by  which  man  is 
(1  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  liis  neighbour  as 
f.  In  order  to  "  <lo  well,"  then,  according  to  this 
d,  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  i'very  requirement  of 
•  must  be  complied  with.  There  must  be  no  omission, 
^do  demand  neglected.  A  person  may  say  that  he 
transgressed  the  law,  but  has  he  obeyed  it  ? — that  he 
rebelletl  against  (.Jod,  but  has  he  served  Him  ? — ^that 
not  hated  liis  neighboui",  nor  done  him  any  harm,  but 
loved  him  an<l  *'done  him  good?"  The  compliance 
f.'  complete,  and  character ize< I  by  the  following  particu- 
r/*e  (icf  itsrlf  mtiiif  he  ftfi'/trf.  It  must  have  in  it 
aixture  of  evil.  It  must  be  a  gem  without  a  flaw, 
lary  without  a  spot,  a  ro.st^  without  a  thorn,  a  verdant 
ithout  one  withei'ed  leaf.  Thu  inofive  mud  he  (jood. 
art  must  be  pure,  for  there  every  action  originates, 
the  fountain  is  (dear,  the  stream  will  be  turbid.  ICx- 
e  tree  is  good,  the  fruit  will  be  bitter.  Not  unfre- 
''  actions  have  been  applauded  which,  if  the  motives 
hich  they  pi-occeded  were  but  known,  would  have  been 
ally  execrated.  Many  a  seeming  act  of  benevolence 
ung  from  motives  the  most  selfish,  and  many  a  glorious 
r  apparent  friendship  and  self-denial  has  been  deter- 
by  considerations  tlie  most  base  and  exccmble. 
\  worthy  of  angels  have  sometimes  emanated  out  of 
fforthy  of  fiends.  The  tide  mud  be  tjotttL  The  thing 
ot  only  be  done,  but  it  must  be  done  as  the  Supreme 
itj  of  the  Universe  directs.  No  action  is  either  just 
otherwise  than  as  it  is  conformable  to  His  sovereign 
ther  revealed  or  established  in  the  nature  of  things. 
odnct  must  bo  as  true  to  His  will  as  the  magnet  is  to 
a^  or  matter  to  the  great  law  of  gravitation.  The  whole 
It  be  good.  There  must  not  be  a  single  deviation  from 
Kribed  path.     The  whole  course  must  be  as  steady^ 
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constant,  and  uniform  as  the  rc^volution  of  a  planet  arooui  H 
centre.  Should  there  be  one.  injunction  broken,  or  one  dut; 
neglected,  the  law  would  thunder  Ibrth  its  anathemas.  "Cursfti 
is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  an* 
writt(ju  in  the  Jiook  of  the  Law  to  do  them."  One  neglect 
constitutes  unfaithfulness,  one  fall  involves  ruin,  one  deria- 
tion  leads  to  destruction. 

Let  us  look  at  its  retrard  to  its  faithful  adherents,  *'Shali 
thou  not  be  accepted  ] "  Such  a  i*eligion  in'U  command  tkt 
apiiraval  of  the  Aim  if/hi f/.  The  interrogation  evidcntlT 
carries  with  it  the  force  of  an  affirmation,  and  hence  assmes 
the  righteous  the  approbation  of  Gotl.  The  approval  of  thr 
sons  of  the  morning  is  great ;  to  have  them  to  fan  us  with 
their  ambrosial  wings,  and  cheer  us  with  their  radiant 
smiles.  The  approval  of  our  own  conscience  is  greater-to 
be  ever  calm  and  serene,  having  an  angel  cherished  in  oor 
breasts;  but  the  approval  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  infinitely 
transcends  in  value  and  importance  every  other  approval 
This  involves  in  itself  every  other  approval  wortli  obtaiuiiig. 
"When  God  smiles  conscience  smiles,  when  He  smiles  crcotiMi 
smiles.  The  ai)proval  of  the  Almighty  will  unite  its  olgert 
to  the  confederacy  of  the  blessed,  and  make  him  a  citizen  of 
the  commonwealth  of  the  loyal  and  the  excellent  througb(»t 
the  universe.  This  relir/ion  ahu  will  mcure  for  all  itsvotarii* 
Immortal  ill/.  Had  Adam  continued  to  do  well  he  wonU 
have  continued  to  live.  Death  has  no  shaft  for  innocenoii 
the  grave  has  no  shell  in  which  to  place  the  righteo* 
Virtue  is  the  elixir  of  life  after  which  the  ancient  afi 
Bcarehed  so  diligently,  and  sighed  so  heavily,  of  which  k 
who  continues  to  drink  will  continue  to  live.  As  violatioi 
of  GckVs  law  involves  death,  so  obedience  to  that  law  secoio 
life.  The  jierson,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  walks  along  tfc 
path  of  righteousness  will  walk  along  the  path  of  inuntf 
tality.  Heaven  and  "doing  will"  have  been  wedded  unt 
each  other,  and  united  so  closely  by  the  eternal  will  of  U 
Almighty,  that  no  ])oweT  in  bell  or  upon  earth,  in  time  < 
in  eternity,  can  put  them  asunder. 
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is  the  religiQn  of  nature,  and  a  glorious  religion  it  is 
»e  who  como  within  its  embrace.  This  is  the  religion 
Is,  and  it  should  have  been  the  religion  of  men.  But 
Examine  yourselves.  Measure  your  conduct  by  the 
1  of  the  sanctuary.  Have  you  ever  since  you  emerged 
Late  of  responsibility  uniformly  done  well  1  Have  all 
Dughts  and  feelings,  words  and  actions,  been  in  strict 
ity  with  the  law  of  God,  which  tries  the  reins  and 
he  heart?  Have  you  omitted  no  duty?  Have  you 
BVery  precept  ?  Have  you  sinned,  or  have  you  not  ? 
)r  not  i^uilty  ?  If  you  pronounce  against  yourselves, 
>  youi-selves  the  justice  of  seriously  pondering  the 
1  of  considering  the  nature,  the  eilecta,  and  bearings 
jression,  in  order  that  you  may  bo  better  able  to  form 
stimato  of  your  painful  position  and  a  right  apprccia- 
he  remedy  which  revealed  rebgion  presents. 
t  of  sin  in  its  juiturt'.  What  is  it  ?  An  infraction 
est  of  laws,  a  rebellion  and  a  conspiracy  against  the 
of  kings,  an  ingratitude  to  the  kindest  of  friends,  an 
on  to  the  tenderest  of  fathers,  a  daring  insult  to  the 
y  of  the  Almighty  in  the  presence  of  all  his  other 
,  a  mutiny  the  most  unjustifiable  and  base,  the  seed 
f  j)oisonous  weed,   the  fountain  of  every  stream  of 

the  cause  of  every  wail  of  despair,  the  most  loath- 
id  execrable  thing  in  all  creation.     Think  of  it  In  its 

It  has  wounded  the  aifection  and  grieved  the  heart 
Heavenly  Father.  It  alienates  the  heart  from  the 
of  happiness,  and  oppresses  the  conscience  with  guilt 
ad.  It  severs  its  subject  from  society  by  its  morbid 
ess  and  its  utter  disregard  for  the  interests  of  others. 
B  to  new  infractions  of  God's  law,  and  to  habitual 
OS  of  right.  It  brings  along  with  it  shame  and  con- 
remorse  and  misery  in  the  present  world,  and  some 
forebodings  in  tlie  prospect  of  Uiat  which  is  to  come. 
fit  in  its  alii  mate  comequences.  Its  effects  here  are 
,  lie  consequences  hereafter  will  be  still  more  terrible, 
oouiiacts  guilt  and  anguish  of  conscience,  but  soon  it 
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will  deliver  over  to  despair  and  punishment  What  is  i)hs 
black  harvest  of  woe  and  of  corruption  which  gro^vs  in  thf 
land  of  death,  and  which  is  being  incessantly  reaped  ly 
the  sorrowful  and  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  place! 
It  is  the  consequence  of  the  "sowing  to  the  flesL* 
What  are  those  chains  of  darkness  by  which  so  maxj 
in  the  prison-house  of  hell  are  bound  and  fettered! 
They  are  those  which  were  forged  by  sin  in  thi 
present  life.  The  undying  worm  and  the  quenchless  fire,  tin 
outer  darkness  and  tlie  bottomless  pit,  the  burning  lake  and 
the  everlasting  destruction,  and  all  the  other  fearful  fonni 
and  terrible  images  that  rise  up  before  us  in  the  region  rf 
darkness,  are  the  consequences  of  sin.  What  a  dreadM 
thing,  then,  it  is  to  be  a  sinner,  wliile  sin  is  so  hideoai 
in  its  aspect,  so  earthsome  in  its  nature,  and  involves  effecii 
so  immediate,  and  consequences  so  destructive,  painful  anl 
remote.  What  shall  we  do  ?  How  can  we  escape !  How 
can  a  sinner  be  juslitied  with  God  ?  Ask  natural  religion; 
has  she  any  scheme  to  propose  1  The  wound  is  deep,  h* 
she  any  cure  ?  The  danger  is  great,  has  she  any  wayrf 
escape  ?  How  can  a  man  be  pardoned  and  restored  again  to 
the  favour  of  his  Creator  ?  Can  she  throw  any  ray  of  li^ 
athwart  the  dark  abyss  ?  Will  she  suggest  repenianes  as  ft 
means  of  restoration  ?  Will  repentance  replace  things  as  thef 
were  ]  Will  it  repair  wasted  fortunes,  recruit  broken  ccmmS" 
tutions,  raise  the  murdered  dead  1  Will  tears,  and  groiM^ 
and  agonies  honour  a  violated  law,  vindicate  the  Din* 
character,  sustain  a  righteous  Governor,  and  prevent  furlh* 
enormities  ?  Penitence  is  but  an  acknowledgment  of  fl* 
crime,  and  can  give  no  compensation  to  public  joatJe^ 
Thieves  and  murderers  often  profess  repentance,  but  their 
repentance  never  screens  them  from  punishment.  Will  Ai 
suggest  refomuUioii  f  Thia  cannot  alter  the  past.  To  incAt 
no  new  debt  will  never  wipe  off  the  old  arrean.  If  theft 
riTcr  should  ever  run  more  calmly  and  majestically  along  ill 
natural  and  prescribed  bed,  that  will  never  repair  the  deaoiap 
tions   it  once  made  when  it  overflowed  its  banks,   brak 
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(cm  from  its  accustomed  channel,  and  laid  waste  all  the  ad- 
jacent coantiy.  Future  amendment  cannot  repair  the  injury 
^  fcj  the  sinner  in  the  past,  even  provided  that  amend- 
BfiDt  shoulil  bo  perfect,  and  complete.  Will  she  suggest  an 
^aing}  What  offering  has  man  to  present?  Has  he  a 
ifflb,  or  a  kid,  a  bird,  or  a  flower  of  his  own  creation,  that 
kcan  Jay  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  in  order  to  turn  aside  the 
^FCD^'ing  stroke  ?  Had  he  abundance  to  give,  even  then  his 
•^Me  would  bo  a  desperate  one.  Xeed  wo  again  pi*opound 
•Vicali's  anxious  question,  "  Wlierewith  shall  I  come  before 
ibe  Lord  and  bow  myself  before  the  High  GoJ  ?  Shall  I 
'X)me  before  Him  with  burnt-offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year 
M.  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or 
irith  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  first- 
'K)m  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of 
aiy  soul  ?  "  The  question  is  already  answered,  "  Lebanon  is 
i»t  sufficient  to  burn,  nor  the  beasts  thereof  sufficient  for  a 
Iwrat- offering."  Creation  is  too  light  in  the  balance  to  out- 
weigh the  mischief  which  human  revolt  has  etfect(;d  in  the 
^pire  of  God.  Something  else  must  be  introduced  into  tho 
Kiine  administration  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  before  mercy 
^clemency  can  be  exercised,  and  the  bands  of  just  autho- 
rity preserved  unrelaxed,  Will  she  suggest  tho  mercy  of  tho 
^^temal  t  There  is  in  tho  heart  of  God  a  boundless  ocean  of 
passion,  but  which  way  can  it  flow  to  a  disaffected  pro- 
^^ifcc,  in  harmony  with  tho  claims  of  jmblic  justice  and  order  ? 
King  Darius  felt  painfully  anxious  to  deliver  Daniel  from  the 
PUiiihment  which  he  had  incurred.  His  heart  was  set  on  the 
*Qik,  and  he  laboured  '*  till  the  going  down  of  tho  sun  to 
^ver  him,"  but  at  last  he  had  to  command  that  Daniel  be 
''naght  forth  and  thrown  into  the  den  of  lions.  Why  was  this  % 
fot  because  the  King  had  no  mercy  on  him.  Mercy  towards 
^niel  he  had  in  abundance,  and  for  many  a  weary  hour  did 
e  think  and  ponder  and  de\dso  about  a  way  to  deliver  him. 
M  no  expedient  could  bo  found  which  would  at 
BOB  pwonre  the  honour  of  tho  Govenmient,  and  allow 
6  ezezciBB  of  clemency    towards  the  offender.     Darioa, 
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as  far  as  kingly  power  "vvas  concerned,  could  have  at  ( 
pardoned  Daniel,  or  could  have  repealed  the  decree,  or  ct 
have  banished  those  who  clamoui-ed  for  Daniel's  exccuti 
but  had  ho  thus  acted,  lie  would  have  given  such  evidence 
fickleness  of  mind,  imbecility  of  purpose,  and  disregard 
his  own  law,  tis  to  encourage  disali'eetion  among  all  his  cc 
cilloi-3  and  piinccs,  and  spread  distmst  and  uncertai 
throughout  every  part  and  ])rovince  of  his  vast  empire, 
here,  God  had  infinite  mercy,  and  also  desired  to  deliver 
fiinner,  but  there  was  no  way  in  which  it  could  bo  ellected 
harmony  with  the  honour  of  His  administration.  Had 
been  a  ])rivato  injury,  it  niiglit  have  been  privately  forgiv« 
but  being  a  public  wiong,  it  demanded  public  condenmati 
"What  then  is  to  be  done?  Has  natural  religion  no  ot 
wrhemcs  to  i)ropo£e,  n«.»  other  suggestions  to  make  ?  2^< 
that  we  know  of  Then  wo  are  left  in  midnight  gloc 
wr:ipt  in  dark  desj)air.  Here  is  the  wound,  but  there  is 
cure  ;  here  is  the  storm,  but  there  is  no  covert ;  hero  is  t 
condemnation,  but  there  is  no  pardon  ;  hero  is  hell,  butthi 
is  no  way  of  escape.  Oh,  press  Nature  once  again,  and  tl 
with  greater  earnestness  and  anguish  of  heart  than  beffl 
Extort  from  her  an  answer  to  the  all- important  quesli 
"How  can  a  man  be  just  with  God  ?"  Ask  is  there  i 
somewhere  in  her  deep  recesses  and  hidden  secrets  a  ache 
through  which  the  transgressor  can  be  pardoned  and  1 
tlireatening  storm  dispelled,  and  the  eternal  God  propitiak 
What  is  her  reply  ]  "  The  depth  saith.  It  is  not  in  me,  fl 
the  sea  saith.  It  is  not  in  me,"  and  all  creation  echoes  and 
echoes  the  desponding  answer,  **  It  is  not  in  me."  Fii 
wisdom  cannot  discover  it;  gold  cannot  buy  it,  and  nafc 
knows  not  the  price  thereof.  Then  we  are  lost,  lost 
ever.  No,  fainting  soul,  no;  look  up  and  live.  "Wl 
natural  religion  abandons  us,  revealed  religion  embn 
us ;  when  the  light  of  nature  waxes  dim,  and  leaves  Of 
the  dark,  inspiration  lights  up  a  torch  of  heavenly  radltf 
and  illuminates  the  wholo  of  our  path,  even  into  the  land 
immortality ;  when  Deism  founders  in  the  great  deep^  IcA^ 
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ar  as^  slie  is  concerned,  all  hands  to  perish,  Christianity 
L3  buoyantly,  rescues  the  shipwrecked  crew,  and,  amid 
adverse  storms  and  billows,  takes  them  home  safely  to 
poi*t  of  eternal  life.  If  Sinai  is  enveloped  in  gloom, 
Igotha  is  irnuliatcd  with  light  divine  ;  for  listen  to  the 
guage  of  the  text,  as  proceeding  fiom  the  lips  of  the  Lord  of 
jsls,  "  If  thou  doest  n(»t  well,  a  nin  offering  lieth  at  thy  door.'* 
i  if  the  Most  High  had  said,  "  Cain,  if  thou  doest  not 
ell,  can  wrath  and  indignation  jigainsl  thy  brother  render 
ly  case  l>etter  ] "  On  the  contrary,  have  recourse  to  thy 
laker  for  mei-cy ;  a  sin  offering  lieth  at  thy  door.  An 
niinal  pn>i)er  to  be  offered  as  an  atonement  for  thy  sin  is 
low  crouehing  at  the  door  of  thy  fold.*  ]I{?re,  then,  comes 
Jie  religion  of  faith  and  of  revelation  to  succour  and  to  save, 
wlien  aid  can  Ik*  expected  from  no  oLln-r  source. 

11.  Revkalld  L!i:ligion.  Taking  the  expression  as  it  is 
kre  employed,  "A  sin-offering  lieth  at  thy  door,*'  wo  are 
fiimishtnl  with  three  thoughts, — 

First :  Thttf  rcn'olvd  rclhium  ast^Hnu'*^  that  rinii  am  (juilty. 
If  there  is  no  sin,  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  sin-offering ; 
tt<l  if  there  is  a  sin-ofi'ering,  it  is  presumed  that  there  is  sin. 
Ifcnliave  not  done  well.     **  There  is  none  that  doeth  good, 

*  not  one."  Itevealcd  religion  does  not  attempt  to  prove 
ftis  fiict^  more  than  it  enters  upon  a  process  of  reasoning  and 
•igumentation  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  of  the 

•  "If  thou  docst  not  well,  the  siii-ofiferinj^  lies  at  tho  door;  thou 
•tyert  tjiko  the  lionefit  of  it.*'— -Jf.  Hennj.  »*  A  sin-offering  lioth  at 
fty  door."— Dr.  A,  ClarJct,  "  Cain,  if  tliou  docst  well,  that  will  bo  thy 
•wUenc}' ;  thou  shalt  bo  accepted ;  but  If  thou  doest  not  well,  it  is  u 
^ttet  of  no  very  great  coniiequeuco,  bceauscf  thoro  is  a  sin-offering  at 
^jiootr^JMerts.  Sec  Boothroyd,  Bush,  &c.  Tho  word  "chattath" 
M  here,  generally  denotes  sin-offering,  and  is  so  used  in  upwards  of 

*  bodied  places  in  tho  Old  Testament.  By  tho  Soptuagint  it  is  ofton 
Undated  i^mfrla:  That  word  is  used  m  2  Cor.  v.  21,  *<  Ho  hath  made 
Ub  to  be  m  (am-oflfering)  for  us."     8eo   also   Hcb.  is.  28,  **Uo 

r  the  aeocmd  time  without  sin.*' 
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human  soul.  It  takes  it  for  grauted,  and  acts  acconl 
Christianity  regards  all  mankind  as  having  "  come  she 
the  glory  of  God.*'  When  on  her  errand  of  mercy  int 
world,  she  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  She  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  She  has  no 
to  do  with  those  who  do  well,  her  mission  is  amon^ 
<ihildren  of  sin  and  death.  What  a  fearful  and  a  humili 
thought,  that  all  mankind  are  sinners ;  that  all  have  j< 
in  the  wicked  revolt ;  that  all  have  united  themselves  tc 
great  confederacy  of  evil.  What  a  dark  blot  this  will 
he  on  the  history  of  men  !  What  a  black  shadow  on  ea 
brightest  scenes !  j^ot  only  does  revealed  religion  asi 
the  fact  that  men  are  sinful,  but  she  also  recognizes 
liahleneHs  to  punishment  She  reg-ards  them  as  "  childn 
^vrath,"  as  **  condemned  already."  Our  liableness  to  pii 
ment  is  figuratively  represented  as  debt.  Paul  describ 
as  a  handwriting  of  oixlinances  that  was  against  us. 
legality  of  this  bond,  the  justice  of  this  chirogi-aph  was  ii 
^Xuestioned  for  a  moment  by  the  Friend  of  sinners.  ^ 
He  came  to  meet  it.  His  object  was  not  to  dispute,  bu 
<;ancel ;  not  to  object  to  a  single  item  it  contained,  bu 
blot  it  out  by  nailing  it  to  His  cross.  He  reganlod  it 
true  and  a  valid  indictment  against  the  human  race.  To 
the  justice  of  the  claim,  and  the  reality  of  the  obligation,  i 
iirst  part  of  an  honourable  payment  of  any  debt  Christia 
assumes  that  we  arc  guilty,  and  at  once  admits  our  liab 
to  punishment,  and  the  justice  of  our  sentence.  An  a 
position — doomed  to  die  ! 

Secondly:  Tliat  it  han  providejl  a  ain-offeriufj.  "A 
offering  resteth  at  the  door." 

There  were  thiee  kinds  of  sacrifices  offered  by  the  J 
Many  of  the  Mosaic  oblations  were  euchariatio— expren 
of  religious  gratitude.  Many  of  them  were  peace-offerini 
I'ecognitions  of  friendship  between  the  worshippers  and 
hovah.  Many  of  them  were  piacular  and  atoning.  Tba 
oocupied  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  Mosaic  eoooc 
4md  formed  the  great  type  of  the  atonement  of  Calvi 
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lYOTi  shall  bring  tho  bullock  of  tho  sin-offering,  anrl 
vo,  an  atonement ;  for  it  is  tho  blood  that  maketli  an 
lit  for  the  soul."     The  offering  mentioned  in  tho  text 

latter  description.  The  sin-offerings  of  the  Jews  in- 
tbc  great  doctrine  of  substitution.  This  has  often 
Ued  against  by  "  tho  enemies  of  the  Cross,"  and  oc- 
\j  disputed  by  its  friends.  Nevertheless,  it  continues 
d  forth  in  all  its  pristine  glory,  and  peerless  majesty, 

of  the  foremost  amid  all  tho  <loctrines  of  revealed 
1.  And  why  should  it  be  objected  to  ?  The  principle 
^titution  is  recognized  and  acted  upon  every  day,  all 
aid  over.     A  child  has  transgressed,  the  father  is  re- 

to  chastise  him  ;  but  tho  tears  and  tho  anguish  of  the 
1  mother  cause  him  to  relax  in  his  purpose  and  "witli- 
lis  hand.  A  citizen  has  transgressed  the  law  of  the 
he  is  ti-ied,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  ;  but  a  person, 
tfinds  liigli  in  the  government,  and  who  has  been  of 

service  U)  tlje  commonwealth,  intercedes  on  his  be- 
iiid  clemency  in  shown  him.      A  person  in  distress  goes 
;  neighbour  and  solicits   his  assistiince,  ho  himself  is 
f  unworthy  of  any  consideration  ;  but  in  virtue  of  the 
lame  that  his  father  bore,  or  the  excellency  of  his  departed 
.T,  of  the  merits  of  his  brother,  he  is  relieved.     In  each 
3y  instances  we  have  the  principle  of  .substitution  owned 
ict«<l  upon.     Every   hostage   given  and   taken  among 
IS,  every  victim  that  has  ever  bled  on  a  sacrificial  altai*, 
very  act  of  kindness  shcjwn  to  one  for  the  sake  of  an- 
,  08  that  of  David  towards  Mephiboshcth  for  the  sake  of 
;han,   involves  the  same  principle.     It  is  only   when 
ed  to  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  that  it  is  condemned 
lificarded.     In  the  sin-off criutj  there  was  a  ftubstitufton  of 
m.    The  victim  had  to  tako  the  place  of  the  guilty  ;  tho 
sent    exchanged    with    the    transgressor.      Christ  was 
dtated   for   the    offenders.     ^'  God   sending  His  own 

in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  condemn^  sin  iu 
iesh."  **He  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  de- 
ed Him  up  for  us  alL"     "The  Son    of   Man    camo 
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to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many."     "  Ho  gave  Himself 
for  us.*'     **  God   sent  forth    His   Son   made   of  a  woman 
made   under  the   law,  to    redeem  them   that   were  tinder 
the  law."     Jesus  took   the   place   of  the   prisoner,   allowed 
Himself  to  be  bound,  that  the  captive  might  be  freed.     The 
liinguage  uttered  in  dark  Gethsomane  has  been  the  language 
of  Christ  in  relation  to  nn*n  universally.     "  If  ye  seek  me; 
let  these  go  their  way."      Such  a  substitution  however  can 
imply  no  tiansfer  of  moral  character,  no  exchange  of  d^ 
linqueucy  and  responsibility.     The   very   nature   of  Ihingi 
itjudered  such  a  transfer  and  commutation  a  matter  of  utter 
impossibility.     "While  .standing  in  the  room  of  the  unjust^  ^ 
He  remained  just  Himself.     He  was  ever  sustained  with  the  % 
<ionsciousness  of  His  own  innocency,  and  with  the  assurance  ^ 
that,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sorrows  and  sufferings,  God  fully    j 
approved  of  Him,  as  doing  His  pleasure.      In  the  sin-offeritig    "^ 
fhere    was   a   .<vh,<tUnflon   of  aiiffmmju.      The   punishment  '^ 
Avhich  the  sinner  descived  Avas  removed   to  the   innocent    s 
"  And  the  elders  of  the  congi-egation  shall  lay  their  handi    ^ 
upon  the  head  of  the  bullock  before  the  Lord,  and  the  bul- 
lock shall  be  killed  before  the  Lonl."     The  innocent  assumed    ^ 
the  lial)l»'iies.s  of  the  ti-juisgressor.     The  penalty  was  trane-   ^ 
ferred  from  him  that  Avas  personally  i-esponsible,  to  Him  that   \ 
became  so  by  imputation.     They  exchanged  conditions.    life    ] 
was  given  for  life.     Tlie  substitute  bowed  to  the  awful  ae-    | 
verities  of  the  law,  and  justice  acqaittcd  the  })risoner.    la    a 
this  sense  alonc^  can  we  understand  the  various  cxpressiooft    j 
used  in  relation  to  Christ,  such  as,  "  He  was  wounded  for  our    | 
transgression,"  t^'c.     "For  Christ,  also,  hath  once  suffered ftr    ] 
>ins,  thi"  just  for  the  unjust."   "  ( -hrist  died  for  the  ungodly."    t 
**  ]k;ing  made  a  curse  for  us.'*    "  Messiah  shall  be  cut  off ;  boi 
not  for  Himself,*'  &c.     We  are  not  to  suppose,  for  yariotti 
reasons,  that  Christ  endured  the  identical  punishment  tiueiftr 
encd  to  the  sinner,  nor  that  His  suiTeiings  were  tlie  same  a 
their  nature  as  those  endured  by  the  impenitent  in  hell; 
bat  that  He  suffered  in  our  room,  and  in  our  Btcad,  all  tM 
the  Divine  govenmient  required  as  a  public  patisfiEUstion  for 
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leliveranco ;  that  lie  endured  all  that  public  justice  re- 
^,  in  order  to  impress  the  universe  with  the  awful  evil 
in,  the  equity  of  God's  government,  and  His  resolve 
oaintain  law  and  order.  Except  CiirisL's  sufferings 
of  this  nature — endured  on  ])ehalf  of  others,  vicarious 
xpiatory — we  cannot  explain  them ;  for  sufferings  be- 
;o  sinners  only,  or  to  those  who  ])ecome  sin-offerings  in 
room.  His  experience  in  the  garden.  His  address  to 
ather  on  the  cross,  can  at  once  be  understood  on  the 
pie  of  substitution;  on  any  other  })ri:ieiple  they  are 
pas.sed  with  insuperable  difficulties.  Excluding  His 
Qent,  His  death  is  reduced  to  simi)le  martyrdom,  and 
•ange  circumstances  clustering  around  it,  are  changed 
irk  onigmas,  fitted  only  to  bewilder,  confuse,  and  balflo 
human  intellect.  The  acceptance  of  the  siii-offerituj  wan 
)anicd  with  Divine  evidence.  Divine  fiie  descended 
•nsumed  the  victinL  When  Manoah  offend  unto  the 
I  kid  upon  a  rock,  **  it  came  to  pass  when  the  flame  went 
rard  heaven  from  the  altar,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lcrd 
.ed  in  the  flame  off  the  altar."  When  Closes  and  Aaron 
ted  their  offerings  on  behalf  of  the  people,  there  came  a 
•t  from  before  the  Lord  and  consumed  upon  the  altar 
imt  offeiing.  The  acceptance  of  the  offering,  also, 
.«^ign  that  the  sinner  should  live.  *'  If  the  Lord  were 
d  to  kill  us,  he  would  not  have  received  a  burnt  olier- 
ud  a  meat-offering  at  our  hands."  The  sacrifice  of 
ry  has  been  accepted.  The  divine  fire  descended  and 
ned  the  life  of  the  victim.     The  salvation  of  the  male- 

tbe  resurrection  from  the  grave,  tho  ascension  to 
tt,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  evidences  of 
me  truth.     The  law  was  magnified,  justice  was  satisfied, 

principle  of  the  Divine  administration  was  made 
lablo  in  exorcising  mercy  to  the  offender,  and  hence 
iner  shall  livor      The  offering  which  Christ  made  by 

Himself  for  us,  a  sacrifice  to  God,  was  unto  the 
il  Himself  a  sweet  smelling  savour,  a  sweet  incense 
illed  heaven  with  its  perfume,  a  delicious  fragranco. 
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that  extended  its  grateful  odour  to  every  part  of  crea 
This  ftacrifice  is  also  effirleiif  for  all  the  purposes  for  tohi 
-was  preseiffcd.  The  sin-offering,  under  the  law,  made 
jiiation  in  a  subordinate  sense ;  it  was  efficacious  in  obvii 
the  temi)()ral  penalties  of  the  law,  but  could  not  remove 
moral  punishnn^nt  uf  transgression.  It  revoked  the  sent 
of  temporal  death,  and  ro-admittcd  the  culprit  into  the 
lemnities  of  the  sanctuary,  but  could  not  arrest  eternal  d 
in  its  destnictivo  march,  nor  gjiin  admission  to  heaven, 
the  sacriMco  of  Calvary  rolls  away  guilt,  suspends  the  intei 
stroke,  dolivero  from  death,  and  conducts  to  life  everlast 
The  Jewish  oblation  made  atonement  to  God  as  the  S 
reign  of  Israel ;  tho  C'hristian  sacrifice,  as  the  moral  Gove: 
of  the  world.  Tin*  type  absolved  from  civil  penalties, 
antitype  exi^iattMl  the  moral  turpitude  of  sin,  and  remc 
the  condemnation.  The  former  secured  inferior  and  t 
Hitory  good  ;  the  latter,  the  highest  consolations  of  life, 
the  blessings  of  eternity.  The  one  sanctified  to  the  pui 
ing  of  the  flesh ;  the  other  purifies  the  conscience,  and 
the  individual  for  the  services  of  heav(»n.  The 
offeri.ffj  hnriiKj  hcvn  acrrpfef./^  ilio  sitmcr  is  notr  htd 
as  if  he  himsf'/f  hml  sufforrd.  The  law  cried  for  tb 
sands  of  years,  "  Without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
mission ;"  but  now  that  it  luus  been  satiated  with  blood,  e 
**witli  the  })recious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  witii 
blemish,  and  without  spot,"  remission  is  freely  granted,  i 
the  ti-ans^ressor  treated  as  if  that  pardon  had  been  proca 
through  the  slujdding  of  his  own  blood.  Christ  suffered  a 
He  wore  a  sinner,  and  now  the  sinner  shall  be  treated  as  if 
were  innocent.  The  just  en<lun>d  for  the  imjust ;  and  ii 
the  uDJust  shall  bo  treated  as  if  Ho  Avero  just.  The  Son 
God  was  treated  on  our  account  as  if  He  were  unworthy,  i 
we  are  now  treated  on  His  account  as  if  wo  were  "woit 
This  transfer  of  lx»nefits  to  one,  on  account  of  the  woithii 
of  another,  is  an  arrangement  obsei-ved  and  acted  npon  er 
day  in  the  providence  of  common  life.  A  atranger  knodb 
your  door,  and  wishes  to  be  entertained  for  a  ni^t^; 
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«s  Lira  unc^eromoniously.  He  knocks  again,  and  makes 
>f  the  nanie  of  your  son,  and  assures  you  that  he  calls  at 
request.  Your  conduct  towards  the  stranger  becomes  at 
altered.  What  has  made  this  difference  1  The  use  of 
ler'g  name.  A  disaffected  pers(Hi  has  erected  the 
lard  of  revolt,  and  calls  his  companions  to  arms.  Ho  is 
I  and  condemned.  A  prince  of  the  royal  blood  inter- 
on  his  behalf,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  woi-thincss  tho 
jent  is  pardoned,  and  is  treated  henceforth  as  if  that 
linoss  which  procui-ed  his  pardon  were  his  own.  A 
is  ransomed  })y  the  generosity  of  a  kind  benefactor,  and 
V  ti-eated,  in  his  new  state  of  freedom,  as  if  that  freedom 
•een  purchased  at  his  own  cost.  A  person  is  imprisoned 
ibt ;  a  friend  steps  forward  and  pays  the  reciuiied  sum. 
►risoner  is  releascjd,  and  is  treated  as  if  he  had  paid  tho 
at  himself.  So  in  our  case.  Mankind  had  been  found 
'  of  the  wildest  treason  ;  the  sentence  of  death  had 
pronounced ;  but  the  Prince  of  Life,  moved  by  in  finite 
ossion,  undertakes  their  cause,  endures  th(»,  penalty, 
us  their  redemption,  and  now,  on  their  submission  to  tho 
1  of  amn<isty,  they  are  forgiven  and  restored,  and 
fd  with  tho  same  kindness  and  favour,  as  if  they  had 
red  the  penalty  themselves,  and  procured  their  own 
bion. 

irdly :  T/nit  this  suM^fforing  rcposctli  at  the  dour. 
expression  naturally  suggests  three  or  four  thoughts.  It 
lea  that  tlie  atonement  of  Chrid  {a  acrennibh'  to  tlui  sinner. 
had  only  to  cross  the  threshold  of  his  tent  to  avail 
elf  of  the  lamb  that  God  had  i)rovided  for  him.  Every 
er  which  Justice  interposed  to  the  salvation  of  man  is 
▼ed,  and  all  the  blessings  of  redc^mption  are  exhibited 
tieir  acceptance,  and  offered  as  gratuities.  Every  facility 
meoiiTagement  is  given  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
ities  of  mediation.  Christ  has  come  near  them.  He  is 
ler  too  high,  nor  too  low,  nor  too  far  from  them.  He  is 
le  door  **  Say  not  in  thine  heart,  Who  shall  ascend 
rofi.  xvni.  I* 
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into  heaven  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above?"      He  U 
already  come — Immanudl,  God  with  us.     "  Or  who  shall  dv- 
scend  into  the  deep  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead  t " 
He  is  risen,  and  is  no  longer  found  in  the  sepulchre.    Or, 
Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  Him  unto  ns  f 
He  is  close  at  hand.     The  word  of  salvation  is  nigh  thee,  in 
thy  mouth,  siiflSciently  sinii>le  to  Ixj  understood,  and  suffi- 
ciently plain  to  be  practically  actt*d  upon.     The  brazen  «f- 
pent  was  exalted  on  a  i^ole  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  in  thi* 
immediate     vicinity    of    the    wounded     and     the     dyio^ 
that    every   one   might    bo    able    to    see    it     Christ  hw 
been  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  so  that  all  can  sw 
Bim.     lie  has  come  neai-er  than  that :  He  has  been  standing 
at  the  door.     7/  hnplu^s  that  it  vfntH  70ith  itian  to  arail  him- 
self ({fit.      (h){{  had  bi*ought  the  offering  to  Cain*sdoor;  but 
it  was  left  with  Cain  to  determine  whether  or  not  ho  woold 
make  urn  of  it,  and  thereby  secure  the  approbation  of  God.  * 
The  atonement  is  (mly  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  as  means,  to 
be  effectual,  it  must  In?  used  and  applied.     As  it  is  in  the  lirt 
of  moral  means,  it  secures  nothing  i>urely  of  itself.     It  is  tin- 
balm  of  Gilead ;  Imt  will  cure  none  without  being  applii' 
and  used,     (iod  will  do  for  a  man  nothing  that  man  can  di. 
for  himself.     In  Providence  we  find  this  the  case.    Piofi- ' 
dence  will  give  the  sailor  the  wafting  breeze ;  but  he  m!ii« 
unfold  the  sails  to  catch.     Providence  will  give  the  farmers 
harvest ;   but  will   neither  ])lough  the  field,  sow  the  seedr 
nor   reap    th<^    ci'op     for    him.     He    must    do    this   hift- 
self.      Providence  loads  the  tree  with  fruit,   but  the  gtf- 
dener  must  plant  and  prune.     Providence  gives  us  laimeDl^ 
but   not    in  garments  ready  made.      Providence  snpplis^ 
the   childixiu  of  Israel   in  the  wilderness  witli  bread,  W 
they  had  to  gather  it.     The  same  great  principle  is  selrf  | 
upon  in  the  sphere  of  redemption.     No  man  can  make  atoni' ., 
ment  for  the  sin  of  his  soul ;  but  he  can  accept  of  that  nud^ 
and  except  ho  receives  it,  he  must  perish  without  it    Soft* 
leign  grace  presents  to  our  eyes  "  Him  who  was  pieioed^ 
but  wo  must  weep.     It  supplies  us  with  an  infkUibie 
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6  must  receive  it.  It  points  us  to  "  a  new  and  a  living 
but  we  must  walk  it.  God  is  faithful  to  Hi8i)ai-t ;  we 
be  the  same  to  ours.  It  implies  that  men  neglect  it 
long  the  beast  had  heen  crouching  at  Cain's  door,  we 
t  informed ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  paid  much 
on  to  it,  and  even  now  he  must  have  his  mind  di- 
to  the  fact  by  the  Lord  himself,  in  order  to  arouse 
)  a  sense  of  his  duty.  That  sinners  will  neglect  the 
tonement  made  for  them,  is  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
imcndous  facts  in  the  history  of  evil.  This  fact  is  so 
^  melancholy,  and,  in  one  sense,  so  unaccountable,  that 
ive  questioned  whether  or  not  there  existed  any  relation 
n  them  and  the  atonement.  But  we  find  this  moral 
encc  manifesting  itself  in  every  age  of  the  world, 
the  brazen  serpent  was  exalted,  as  the  means  of  sal- 
in  the  camp  of  Israel,  some  possibly  despised 
it,  and  necessaiily  became  the  victims  of  death.  When 
g's  S(;rvants  went  forth  to  invite  men  to  the  banquet, 
ited  would  not  come,  but  made  excuses  with  one  consent. 
Bws  rejected  the  Messiah !  How  many  hundreds 
isands  there  are  in  our  land  that  regard  Him  "  as  a 
t  of  a  dry  ground,  without  any  form  or  comeliness." 
gh  fairer  than  the  children  of  men,  yea,  than  the  sons 
morning,  yet,  in  the  eye  of  the  sinner,  "  He  hath  no 
that  he  should  desire  Him."  "He  is  despised  and 
I  of  men."  What  a  terrible  fact  in  the  history  of 
depravity !  It  implies  tlud  God  exercises  great  po- 
ind long-suffering  towards  the  sinner.  "  A  sin-ofliar 
osetb  at  thy  door."  How  long  it  had  been  there  we 
told ;  but,  however  long,  it  continued  to  rest  there. 
we  think  of  the  reception  that  Christianity  has  met 
1  this  world,  we  wonder  that  God  has  allowed  it 
ain  so  long  here ;  that  He  has  not  long  ere  nov 
I  it  in  His  wrath.  But  He  forbears,  not  willing 
ij  should  perisL  How  long,  fidbnds,  has  God  for- 
rifih  youf  Twenty,  forty,  sixty  yeaisl  The  sacrilico 
iiy  was  testing  at  the  door  of  your  hearty  when  you  were 
kXvm  f2 
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led  by  a  parent's  hand  to  the  honse  of  prayer.  It  was  then 
when  you  wei-e  a  child  in  the  Sunday  School.  It  wq8  then 
when  you  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  became  settled  in  li&i 
It  continues  there  to  the  proi^ent  hour.  How  much  loDgot 
it  will  God  only  knows.  But  what  a  marvel  of  divitt 
patience  that  it  should  have  continued  until  now.  Opea 
WITHOUT  FURTHER  DELAY  to  Him  who  knocks,  to-monof 
may  be  too  hite.  //  implies  tliat  the  sinner  cannot  go  to  heU 
mithout  fird  tramplitif/  on.  tlie  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  **  Tin 
RinofTeiing  lieth  at  the  door,"  and  as  the  sinner  passes  ova 
the  threshold,  on  his  way  to  destruction,  he  tramples  upoi 
it.  The  atonement  of  Clirist  has  placed  obstructions  on  tb 
sinner's  way  to  ruin,  and  before  he  can  reach  the  goal,  b 
must,  with  the  folly  of  a  madman,  surmount  them  all.  Ihi 
Saviour  has  flung  iiiiuselt  on  the  pach  between  men  and  hell 
in  order  to  hinder  them  in  proceeding  ;  and,  before  they  en 
succeed  in  this  insane  journey,  they  must  *'  tread  under  foo 
the  Son  of  God,  and  count  the  blood  ot  the  covenant  an  on 
holy  thing."  Should  the  sinner  go  to  eternity  unfoi^vea 
he  must  go  there  with  the  proclamation  of  pardon  ringing  8 
his  ears.  Should  he  go  there  polluted,  he  must  puss  by  tb 
fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for  uncleauness.  Should  heg 
there  unhealed,  he  must  pass  by  the  Gi^eat  Physician,  wb 
can  heal  to  the  uttermost  Should  he  have  to  cncoantc 
the  clouds  of  wrath,  as  they  gather  themselves  in  portentoi 
accumulations  around  him,  he  will  have  to  do  so  with  til 
consciousness  that  he  neglected  the  hiding-place  to  which  k 
was  invited  as  he  passed  along.  It  implies  thai  the  impm 
tent  mil  he  for  ever  depriiml  of  every  excuse  fbrhii  d 
struct  ion.  There  whs  once  salvation  within  liis  reach;  H 
atonement  was  at  the  door  ;  Jesus  Himself  was  knocking  k 
admission  ;  the  sinner  has  destroyed  himself.  What  a  Mfl 
of  comfort  and  peace  it  would  be  to  him,  now,  if  he  ood 
attribute  his  destruction  to  some  one  else ;  could  he  mboI 
it  to  any  perfection  of  God;  to  any  secxet  decree;  ' 
any  insufficiency  in  the  atonement ;  to  any  iinwfl]ingne»4 
the  port  of  the  Savioar  to  reoeiye  him;  bat  thoe  is  noJii 
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ion  to  be  found.  Conscience  cries  out,  ''I  miglit  have 
1  saved,  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  but  took  no 
ling ;  I  had  an  offer  of  pardon,  but  would  not  accept  it ; 
kkI  on  the  brink  of  the  fountain,  but  would  not  enter ; 
5  stood  at  tlie  door  and  knocked  for  niauy  a  year,  but  I 
cd  to  let  Him  enter ;  I  had  eternal  life  offered  me,  but 
led  it ;  I  might  have  been  saved,  but  refused ;  I  knew 
July,  but  did  it  not."  Oh,  what  pungent  reflections 
J  will  be  in  hell,  when  all  will  feel  that  their  ruin  is  ex- 
vely  the  consequence  of  their  own  mad  volitions,  and  that 
irrier  existed  to  their  admission  to  the  joys  of  the  blessed, 
vhat  originated  in  their  own  depravity. 
N'N'GR !  pause  and  consider,  before  thou  takest  another 
in  the  path  of  life.     Hast  thou  done  well  ?     Conscience 

**  Xo."  It  confronts  thee  with  thy  sins.  Thy  past  lifo 
been  branded  with  transgressions,  and  thy  soul  laden 

guilt.  There  is  a  dark  and  threatening  cloud  hanging 
thee,  and  the  muttering  of  a  fearful  tempest  is  heard  in 
distance,  which  will  soon  overtake  the  impenitent. 
Iiut  am  I  to  do  f'  Escape  for  thy  life,  delay  not  another 
leut,  look  not  behind  thee,  stay  not  on  all  the  plain, 
to  t!ie  refuge.  "  Is  there  a  refuge  for  me  ?  "  Yes ;  there 
Bill-offering  presented  lor  thee,  which  will  at  once  bo  a 
iig-pLice  from  the  wind,  and  a  « overt  from  the  storm- 
ier thyself  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross ;  confess  thy 
on  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  thou  shalt  live.  There  is 
ther  shelter.  Every  other  refuge  is  a  refuge  of  lies ;  but 
pt  the  atonement  and  thou  art  safe.  ^'He  that  be- 
ith  shall  be  saved."  Tliis  is  confirmed  by  every  decree 
16  divine  purposes  ;  by  every  perfection  of  the  Almighty ; 
Tcxy  drop  of  the  blood  of  atonement ;  by  every  trophy  of 
le  mercy;  by  eveiy  promise  of  the  inspired  volume. 
thou  bast  no  time  to  lose.  A  season  will  soon  come, 
1  tbeze  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin ;  when  the 

ot  probation  will  be  over,  and  the  merits  of  the  atone- 
I  no  longer  available :  and  if  thou  ahouldst  be  overtaken 
leath,  before  thou  hast  come  to  Christ,  what  a  lear- 
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ful  condemnation  will  await  thee.  Hostility  to  the  ens 
will  procure  thee  a  darker  and  a  more  dismal  eternity  tba 
can  now  be  conceived.  Amid  all  the  wailings  and  lamentip 
tions  in  the  world  of  woe,  the  chief  will  proceed  from  tboa 
who  have  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  andoonnteddie 
blood  of  the  sacrifice  an  unholy  thing. 

D.  Etaii. 
Dudley. 


Able  expositions  of  the  Ar  th  or  tup.  Apon-LBo,  dcscrlUng  the  i 
and  localities  described  by  the  in^tpired  writen ;  also  intennreting  thdr  vorii^aA 
harmonixinf;  their  formal  discrcpancicH,  are,  happily,  not  wantinfr  auungrt  «§.  Itt 
the  eduction  of  its  widkst  truths  and  highest  soggeatlMii  Is  still  a  felt  iluihliiiiw 
To  some  attempt  at  the  work  we  derote  those  pages.  We  grateftilly  avail  oondM 
of  all  cxefTotical  helps  within  oar  reach ;  bat  to  oeeupy  our  limited  apaeo  irittsq 
lengthened  archicologncal,  fceoKraphicaU  or  philological  tcmacka,  woaU  to  la  ■!■ 
onr  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bare  the  meehaiiioal  praeeMof  theatody  of  SerivtoRb 
bat  to  reveal  its  spiritual  resolts. 


Section  Thibtt-sboond. — Acts  zvil 

"  Now  while  Paul  waited  for  them  at  Athena,  bii  spixit  i 
in  him,  when  ho  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idoiUtiy. 
disputed  he  in  the  synagogue  with  tho  Jews,  and  with  the  damiit  p»> 
■0118,  and  in  the  market  daily  with  them  that  met  with  him.  nn 
cortain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans,  and  of  the  Btoick%  enoomitaii 
him.  And  some  said,  What  will  this  bahUer  say  P  oHisr  aaiiM^  Bs 
soemeth  to  he  a  setter  forth  of  strango  gods:  because  he  praeidifld  vnto 
them  Jesus,  und  the  resurrection.  And  they  took  him,  end  Ijiw^lit 
him  unto  Areopagus,  saying.  May  we  know  what  tfaie  new  iluutiJMi 
whereof  thou  speakest,  is  F  For  thon  hringesfe  otttun  ifauge  IUi|p 
tocrarears:  wowouM  knowtherefineirfiat  flien  fhiQgi  msea.  Ite 
an  the  Athenians  and  strangers  which  wero  then  qwai  tbair  tus  ie 
nothing  else,  hat  either  to  ton,  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.  nenTtal 
■toed  in  the  midst  of  Mais' hin,  and  arid,  Yemen  of  Aftem^Ipeieitie 
■fhatinanthiBgp  ya  aw  too  iupewUtmui.    Ite,  •■  I  ptwd  l^,  ni 
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your  devotions,  I  fonnd  an  altir  with  this  inscription,  TO  THE 
^OWN  GOD.  Whom  thoreforo  yc  ij^orantly  worship,  him 
3 1  unto  you.  God  that  made  tho  world  and  all  things  therein, 
that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwellcth  not  in  temples 
Rrith  hands ;  neither  is  worshipped  with  men*s  hands,  as  though 
ded  any  thing,  seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all 
;  and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on 
(ace  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  tho  times  before  appointed, 
.0  bounds  of  their  habitation ;  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if 
tUey  might  feel  after  bim,  and  find  him,  though  ho  be  not  far 
.'very  one  of  us :  for  in  him  wo  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
.  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  For  we  are  also  his 
ng.  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  tho  offspring  of  God,  we  ought 
think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  imto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone, 
I  by  art  and  man's  device.  And  tho  times  of  this  ignorance  God 
1  at ;  but  now  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  repent : 
c  he  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  he  will  judgo  tho  world 
teoosness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained ;  whereof  he  hath 
issurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  ho  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
hen  they  heard  of  tho  resurrection  of  tho  dead,  some  mocked : 
hers  said.  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter.  8o  Paul 
3d  irom.  among  them.  Howbeit  certain  men  clavo  unto  him,  and 
d :  among  tho  which  was  Dionysius  the  Arcopagite,  and  a  woman 
Damaris,  and  others  with  them. — ^Acts  xvii.  16 — 34. 

Subject: — Paul  at  Athens. 

UL  forced,  as  we  Lave  seen,*  from  Bcrea,  is  conducted 
into  Athens,  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  world.  It 
encrablo  for  its  autitiuity,  having  l)Con  founded  fifteen 
ed  and  fifty  years  before  Christ;  it  Avas  glorious  on 
it  of  its  magnificent  productions  of  artistic  and  historic 
ri<«.  It  was  tho  distinguished  scat  of  philosophy, 
jg,  and  tho  arts;  the  most  famous  poets,  statesmen, 
and  heroes  of  the  heathen  world  were  either  bom  or 
bed  there,  t  Although  at  this  time  deprived  of  all 
al  importance,  it  was  still  revered  throughout  the 
for  what  it  had  achieved  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 

•  ^'HoMnjST,'*  this  number. 

I  a  magnifioent  description  of  Athens,  and  PauVs  entry  into  it. 

iMTf  mid  Svmtem.    (In  loeo,J 
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liteiature,  and  art.  It  was  called  oye  of  Greece,  the  iD.\ 
of  letters,  the  light  of  the  civilised  world.  Her  schools 
attracted  the  flower  of  the  Eoman  youth,  and  the  nan 
her  great  men  were  held  in  sacred  veneration.  The 
dition  of  Athens  when  Paul  enters  it  exhibits,  in  sti 
and  impressive  aspects,  two  great  subjects. 

First :  Tho  great  caimhUitiea  of  the  human  jnind  . 
from  the  GoapcL  It  was  a  city  which  on  all  hands  pre» 
proofs  of  what  man's  intellect  could  achieve.  There 
the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of  Athene — a  pile  which 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  remains  the  wonder  o 
world.  There  stood  tho  Erechtheium,  the  most  voncrat 
all  Athenian  sanctuaries  ;  there,  too,  Avas  the  Lyceum,  i 
Aristwtlo  lectured  ;  the  Gynosarges,  wliei-o  Antiathenc! 
Cynic,  expounded  his  harsh  and  ci-abbed  doctrines  ;  an 
Academy  where  Plato  gave  his  lessons  was  then*.  It 
in  fact,  a  city  of  architectural  magnificence  and  nionnni 
splendour.  Deities  were  numerous  there,  and  almost  < 
deity  had  its  temple.  The  triumphs  of  mind  in  its  arcl 
tural  skill,  ajsthetic  creations,  and  philosophical  theories 
everywhere  visibh^  What  Jerusalem  has  been  in  the 
religious  culture  of  humanity,  Athens  has  been  in  the  cj 
of  the  jEsthetical  and  reasoning  powers  of  mankind.  Noi 
human  mind  made  this  Athens  h^foir  Paul  entered  its 
cincts,  b  fore  it  know  aught  of  the  Gospel  of  God,  1 
marvels  man's  intellect  can  work  altogether  apart  froE 
Gospel.  It  can  think  like  Plato,  reason  like  Socrates,  d© 
like  Demosthenes,  and  sing  like  Homer,  rear  monumenb 
temples  like  those  of  Callicrates  and  Phidias. 

Tho  condition  of  Athens  before  Paul  enters  it  pre 
to  us — 

Secondly :  The  lamentable  dejicienctf  of  the  human 
apart  from  the  Goepel,  With  all  tho  display  in  the  ci 
aesthetic  genius  and  intellectual  power,  there  was  a  misc 
lack,  if  not  an  utter  absence  of  all  the  higher  elemeB 
aouL  There  was  no  loyalty  to  the  one  God  of  heaven  I 
for  the  city  was  *' wholly  given  np  to  idolatry/'    It  wmI 
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'^ols.    It  was  easier,  says  an  old  writer,  to  find  a  god  than 

*  man.    They   had   no  grand  mond  purpose  in  life ;    they 

•pent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  'Neither  to  tell  or  hear 

•ome  new  thing."     Empty  theories  and  idle  gossip  occupied 

^heir  chief  attention,  since  they  knew  not  the  only  true  God, 

^(1  had  no  grand  purpose  in  life.     The  deeper  and  diviner 

parts  of  their  souls  were  iindoTeloped.     Supreme  love  for  the 

Supremely  good,  and  those  inspirations  of  philanthropy  which 

have  regard  to  the  moral  interest  of  souls,  they  knew  not* 

Athens    by   wisdoui   knew    not    God.     Far  enougli  are   wo 

from  disparaging  what  is  called  the  liglit  of  nature,  or  from 

underrating  the  capabilities  of  the  human  mind,  for  searching 

oat  God  in  the  works  of  His  hand,  but  all  history  shows  that 

wliore  the   Gospel   has  not  gone   man    has    never  reached 

the  true  religion,  an  J  never  felt  the  higher  inspiration  of  his 

being.     (See  Romans  i.) 

Tuo  passage  before  us  brings  under  our  notice  PanVsmorol 
surveif  cf  the  cltij.  his  dIscus-noiiH  in  tin?  At/uru,  hi-s  disooarsi^ 
in  tite  iiii'M  of  Mars'  Hilly  and  his  lUpnrtHic  from  Athens, 

I.  Paul's  Moral  Suuvey  ok  the  Crrv.  "  Now,  wlii'o 
Paul  waited  for  them  at  Athens."  Silas  and  Timotheus  ho 
had  left  in  Btu-ea,  and  for  some  time — how  long  it  is  nol 
stated — he  remained  in  Athens  alono  waiting  for  them. 
Never  docs  the  sense  of  solitude  press  more  heavily  on  the 
soul  than  when  walking  in  the  streets  of  a  strange  city 
elbowed  by  passing  and  repassing  crowds.  Though  possess- 
ing a  mind  qualified  by  nature  ami  cultivation  to  appreciate  in 
a  high  degree  the  splendid  works  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture which  lay  about  him,  in  an  atmosphere  peculiarly  trans- 
parent, and  under  a  sky  beautifa'>y  genial,  we  have  no  record 
of  any  expression  of  delight  which  escaped  him  as  ho  beheld 
the  city.  But  the  contrary  :  his  spirit  was  '*  stirred  "  in  him, 
or  more  exactly,  sharpened,  set  on  edge.  lie  was  thrown  into 
aa  agony  of  grief  at  what  he  beheld.  He  had  a  stau'lard  ol' 
character  unknown  to  any  Athenian  sage.  He  lookeil  upon 
bumaDitj  with  a  new  eye — an  eye  that  peered  through  all  its 
sarroundingB  into  its  moral  heart.     Puul  Wiis  not  dead  to  the 
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esthetic,  but  he  was  intensely  alive  to  the  moral,  indbfttt 
that  the  aesthetic  glory  of  Greece  was  but  a  gorgeous  oomg 
which  genius  had  woven  and  spread  over  a  vast  oemetMjfll 
moral  corruption.     That  which  touched  him  to  the  core  v«, 
**  He  saw  fhs  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry^*  or  as  the  mnsa 
has  it,  full  of  idols  icarciSoiXov.  All  histoiy  agrees  with  tbii» 
presentation.     Pausanias  says  that  it  had  more  images  tbm  a! 
the  rest  of  Greece,  and  other  ancient  writers  speak  of  it  utte 
one  great  altar,  and  the  one  great  sacrifice  of  Attica.    Then 
were  three  things  in  this  idolatry  that  would  greatly  i/ufrwlui 
noble  nature.  First:  Genius  perverted.  Whilst  he  could  admin 
the  skill  that  chiselled  the  marble  into  such  exquisite  fomn, 
and  piled  it  into  magnificent  superstructures,  and  the  in- 
genuity of  intellect,  and  the  adroitness  of  logic  that  propoucded 
and  discussed  philosophical  hypotheses,  he  felt  that  all  thii 
power  was  2>^rrericfl  since  it  was  all  on  the  side  of  idolstiy, 
and  this  stirred  his  spirit     Genius  and  intellect  waited — nay, 
worse  than  that,  employed  for  immoral  and  impious  endL 
As  a  cultured  and  devout  son  of  temperance  gazes  without  om 
thrill  of  admiration  on  the  {esthetic  magnificence  of  soma  gin 
palace,   and  feels  only  the  most  poignant  distress  at  tin 
thought  to  what  the  building  is  devoted — aye,  and  the  gnater 
the  display  of  genius  in  the  architecture  the  greater  hiaagoay 
of  soul  on  account  of  the  immoral  purposes  for  which  it  ii 
employed ;  so  Paul  looked  at  Athens  now.     There  is  notim^ 
in  mere  material  civilization  even  in  its  highest  ionni^  to 
-delight  a  truly  enlightened  soul. 

In  this  idolatry  he  would  see — 

Secondly  :  Souls  degraded.  He  saw  sools,  the  oflEapring  at 
God,  made  to  rise  to  the  knowledge,  the  image»  and  the  U- 
lowship  of  the  Infinite,  prostrating  their  natures  at  iha 
shrine  of  idols.  Their  gods,  the  best  of  Iham,  were  but  1MB 
— ^men  that  had  been,  or  were  supposed  to  have  bean— -iriioBa 
-ottributea  were  exaggerated  by  aaperstitioas  fimcj,  and  iriioaa 
very  lasts  and  passions  in  aome  caaea  wen  of  tha  aoil 
lOTolting  kind.  Paul  knew  that  the  deatinj  of  the  mmI  da- 
pended  upon  ita  worahip;  that  if  it  wonhipped  any  oli«* 
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lat  the  OVE  true  and  living  God  it  must  inevitably  sink 
ower  and  lower  for  ever.  In  this  idolatry  another  thing 
voald  affect  him. 

Thirdly  :  God  tlislKniournl.  There  is  but  one  being  in 
the  univorse  that  has  a  claim  to  the  woi*ship  of  man — the 
Creator.  He  claims  the  supreme  liomago  and  services  of  all 
•Qiils.  His  claim  is  just ;  no  conscience  can  dispute  it.  Be- 
cuise  the  apostle  loved  supremely  this  Supremo  Object  of 
vonhip,  he  felt  intense  pain  at  seeing  his  righteous  claims 
contemned. 

n.  Paul's  discussions  in  the  Agora.  1'he  apostlo 
kaving  his  moral  feelings  thus  wrought  ui)on,  did  not  wait 
iMr  Silas  and  Timotheus  until  he  opened  his  mission,  but 
cnborked  at  once  into  the  conflict  "  Thrrrforn  disputed  he 
ktfta  H9jruufogtui  irtth  the  Jews  and  with  the  d^rvout  j)er807iJty* 
fc.  There  is  nothing  strange  about  his  entry  into  the 
^lUigogue.  This  he  did  in  every  place  where  there  was  a 
Qoagoguc,  and  this  being  his  custom,  we  need  not  dwell 
ipcm  this  part  of  his  conduct  here  at  Athens.  It  is  his  dis- 
avion  with  the  Grentiles  that  now  calls  especially  upon  our 
ittention.  *^He  disputed'*  (StcXcycro)  indicates  a  dialogue 
ktw«en  him  and  them.  Perhaps  he  followed  the  Socratic 
ttUiod  of  discussion — a  method  which  they  respected,  and 
which  he  found  adapted  to  his  end.  There  are  three  or  four 
ttingB  here  worthy  of  notice. 

First :  I7ic  scene  in  tchicJi  the  diseitssion  icwt  carri&l  on.  It 
^  the  market-place — the  Agora.  This  was  a  place  near  to  the 
*Vtre  of  the  city,  an  open  space,  which  was  full  of  monuments 
^MUDemorative  of  persons  and  events  of  imperishable  interest 
h  the  Atlieman  mind.  Here  people  at  all  times  met  in  con- 
some  for  bosiness,  some  for  speculative  discussion, 
\  fiyr  idle  gowdp.  It  was  a  place  for  whetting  the  in- 
\  of  the  citjf  launching  a  new  theory  on  the  tide  of  dis- 
18  well  as  for  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  the  idle.  It 
^1  a  bdd  tluDg  for  this  humble  tent-maker  of  Tarsus,  nnable, 
pvhiFi^  to  qseak  their  grand  language  with  classic  aceonusy. 
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to  venturo  into  this  nrcna.  He  had,  however,  tmbonnded  fciiii 
in  the  sublimity  of  tho  Gospel,  and  was  not  afraid  to  fobnit  it 
to  the  keenest  genius  and  tho  loftiest  intellects.     Obterw— 

Secondly  :  Tlir  parfirji  in'fh  whom  the  discussions  wen  «w- 
ducfed.     Willi    whom   did   the  apoBtle   argue,  "With  U» 
effeminate  and  uncultured  in  mind,  tho  mental  rabble,  vbo 
had  no  power  to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  his  opinioDior 
stand  against  the  force  of  liis  influence  1'*    No.    "  Themeaim 
fhiloanphrrti  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoieks,  enecusitnd 
him."     Of  all  tho  sects  (says  a  modern  writer)  of  Gredtt 
philosopl)y,  these  were  the  two  most  likely  to  come  into  col- 
lision with  the  apostle.     Of  the  other  sects^  some  hai  d^ 
nounced  the  search  after  truth  as  hopeless,  and  had  tbtn- 
doned  themselves   to  scepticism ;  others  indulged   in  tlwir 
sx)eculations,  and  lived  in  the  region  of  fancies  and  abttrjc- 
tions.     J>ut  the  Stoics  and  Epicui-pans  were  practical  ntbe: 
than  speculcitivo ;  they  sought  to  settle  tho   foandationt  of 
virtue,  and  to  indicate  the  happiest  path  of  life.     Tho  Sloica 
regarded  vrceHsity  as  the  supremo  power,  and  virtue  os  eoa- 
sistiug  in  acting  according  to  nature,  and  him  as  the  vise  nun 
who  so  regulated  his  life  as  not  to  be  elated  with  prospeiitj 
nor  disti^essed  by  adversity.    He  was  the  greatest  man  who  vw 
tho  most  emotionless.     Tho  Epicureans  regarded  ekanu  ■* 
the  supremo  power,  and  happiness  as  the  end  of  beings  and 
hence  counsolknl  men  to  avoid  all  sources  of  discomfort  aad 
suffering.     Both  schools  professed  to  tell  men  how  to  be  good, 
and  how  to  bo  blessed.     With  such  men  Paul  would  nataially 
come  into  lierco  collision,  for  he  propounded  a  theory  ol  the 
universe,  an<l  a  theory  how  to  become  good  and  Llwwd, 
which  struck  at  the  foundation  of  both  schools.     In  Joni- 
salem  the   Gospel  had  to  contend  with  the  Sadduceea  aid 
Pharisees,  the  representatives  of  iutdlechuU  pride  and  J0(^ 
riffhteowness^  but  in  Athens  with  Epicuroana  and  Stoieib  ^ 
rspresentatives  of  caniality  and  indiffsrtadi&m^     It  is  eqiil 
to  evil  in  every  form.    Observe — 

Thirdly :  The  subject  on  which  the  discusskm  took  ftme. 
What  was  the  grand  suhjoct  Paul  brought  under  their  neiioBt 
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newly-discovered  fact  in  nature,  or  some  philosophic 
hat  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  greatest  thinkers  t 
"  He  prcadifid  nnto  tliem  Jesm  and  the  Rmurreetum ; " 
[claimed  Jesus  as  the  true  Messiah,  and  His  resurrection 
lie  dead.  His  subject  was  the  greatest  person  and 
LEATEST  FACT  in  the  moral  history  of  the  globe.  Christ 
e  grand  theme  in  the  apostle's  discussion  with  these 
)phcr3.     He  spread  out  His  wonderful  history  before 

and  endeavoured  to  show  its  significance  and  grand 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  speak  of  Him  who  was  rejected 
BSpised  of  men — "a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted 
rie£" 

erve,  fourthly  :  The  effects  which  this  discussion  pro^ 
What  were  the  immediate  effects  which  this  discus- 
txluced  in  the  Agora  amongst  the  Stoicsand  Epicureans  t 
mmediato  effects  seemed  very  unsatisfactory.  There 
1)  Contempt.     "  What  will  this  babbler  say  ?"     The 

word  ill  the  margin  <nr€pfjio\6yoi  is  base  fellow.  Liter- 
;his  means  ffraiii'}mhn\  an  epithet  at  lir«t  applied  to 
and  then  to  beggars  who  collect  and  live  on  scmps,  and 

became  a  term  of  conteraj>t.     Paul  was  probably  no  . 

in  their  sense,  nor  could  he  s]  eak  their  language  in  per*. 
icasure  and  cadence,  nor  was  he  of  commanding  presence, 
would  regard  him  therefore  as  a  propounder  of  doctrine, 
mere  babbler.  (2).  Misconception.  They  thoi-oughly 
iderstood  him.  "//<?  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of 
fe  gods'*  It  would  seem,  according  to  some  critics, 
hey  understood  Paul  as  meaning,  by  Jesus  and  Anasta- 
esorrection)  a  new  God  and  Goddess.  Tiieir  misjon- 
•n  arose  not  from  want  of  simplicity  on  his  part,  but 
want  of  unprejudiced  minds  on  their  part.  (3)  Curiosity. 
jh  they  did  not  understand  him,  yet  what  they  heard  so 
tened  theu:  curiosity  that  they  wished  to  hear  more  • 
I  they  took  him  and  browjht  him  unto  Areopagus^  saying^ 
we  know  wliot  Hiis  new  doctrine,  whereof  thou  speakest^ 
Far  thou  hringest  certain  strange  things  to  our  ears :  we 
I   knoWf    therefore^  what  these  things  meanP      This 
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was  so  far  the  most  favourable  result.  The  apo8tle*8  teaching 
succeeded  up  to  this  point  in  generating  in  them  the  desire  to 
know  something  more  about  the  new  doctiine. 

{To  b$  Continued,) 


Subject:  Sdf-Conceit. 

**  Therefore  they  sacrifice  unto  their  not,  and  bum  inconae  onto  tbdr 
drag."— llab.  i.  16. 

MEBUCHADNEZZAR  and  his  army  ascribed  their  succM 
to  the  means  and  stratagems  which  they  had  used  forthi 
subjugation  of  the  Jews,  and  attributed  all  the  prosperity  which 
had  followed  them  to  their  own  valour  and  courage,  their  own 
prowess  and  skill.  But  above  the  human  agency,  there  wii 
always  the  divine  plan.  Men  often  ascribe  to  their  own 
power  and  wisdom  the  attainment  of  a  certiiin  end  which^- 
could  not  have  been  reached  had  it  not  been  for  the  diviM 
purpose  and  superintendence. 

One  of  the  aspects  under  which  the  selfishness  of  num^ 
nature  manifests  itself  is  self -conceit — the  over- estimate  tl 
one's  own  capabilities  and  powers,  and  the  depreciation  of  tba 
capabilities  and  ]X)wer3  of  all  other  people.  Self-knowledge u 
not  8Plf<onr.clt,  There  is  a  saying  in  vogue  which  wonll' 
imply  that  it  is.  *'  That  man  is  clover,  and  he  knout  iL* ' 
Of  course  he  does ;  it  is  no  evidence  of  self-conceit  for  a 
man  to  think  and  know  that  he  is  not  an  idioL  Nor  is  Af: 
right  and  dUujent  use  of  the  talents  with  which  God  hoi 
trusted  ue  any  indication  of  self  conceit.  The  Bible  speaks  flC 
self-conceit  in  these  words, ''  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  omk 
ceit ; "  "  Woe  unto  them  that  are  >vise  in  their,"  &c. ;  "Ikr 
lofty  looks  of  man  shall  be  humbled,"  &c. ;  '^Seest  thoa  %^ 
man  wise  in  his  own,"  &c.  A  foreign  writer  has 
*<  That  the  most  equal  distribution  God  hath  niade  of  aq^ 
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og  in  this  world  is  of  judgment  and  understanding,  because 
ly  man  is  content  with  his  own,  and  thinks  ho  has  enough." 
t  if  we  saw  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  compared  our- 
res  with  others  greater  and  better  than  wo  are,  wo  might 
iTe  at  a  right  and  just  estimate  of  our  own  powers,  wo 
>uld  not  be  ashamed  sometimes  to  confess  our  ignorance, 
should  not  make  ourselves  tlic  standard  of  wisdom,  but 
<ald  gladly  attend  to  what  others  say,  and  weigh  all  in  tho 
inces  of  the  sanctuary,  assured  that  tho  way  to  greatness 
►y  lowly  service,  that  the  most  intelligent  beings  in  the 
verse  are  also  the  humblest,  that  tho  portals  of  tho  temple 
risdom  aro  for  ever  barred  against  tho  self-satisfied  and 
1,  and  that  while  God  resisteth  tho  proud.  Ho  giveth grace 
he  humble.  Let  us  give  some  illustrations  of  tho  prin- 
e  contained  in  tho  words,  "  They  sacrifice  unto  their,"  &c. 

.  Men  do  this  when  thby  attribute  tueir  temporal  pros- 

ITT   TO  THEIR   OWN    SKILL    AND   ENERGY,    AND    NOT  TO  GOD. 

ilth  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  proof  of  skill  and  industry.  Self- 
ince  is  a  noblo  quality ;  it  is  diilerent  from  self-suflSciency. 
we  aro  dependent  upou  God.  Physical  health  and  vigour 
re  they  not  the  gifts  of  God  1  The  air  we  breathe  — is  it 
God's  ?  The  sun  that  shines  upon  us — is  it  not  God's '} 
B  makcth  Aw  sun,"  &c.  Has  sorrow  darkened  your  path, 
has  poverty  stared  you  in  the  face  1  Then  listen  to  the 
o  of  God,  as  it  speaks,  as  it  did  to  Job,  from  the  whirl- 
1 ;  try  to  loam  the  lesson  which  the  sorrow  teaches.  But 
)a  have  basked  in  the  suulight  of  joy,  and  if  your  path 
been  bestrewn  with  flowers,  then  with  every  morning 
ize,  with  every  evening  blast — yea,  on  the  wing  of  every 
lent  of  the  day — let  your  thankful  strain  ascend  to  Him 
►  says,  **  Tho  silver  and  the  gold  are  mine.''  Do  not 
mpt  to  exclude  God  from  your  warehouse,  but  rather, 
lou  fihalt  remember  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  it  is  He  that 
ih  thee  power  to  get  wealth." 

L  Men  do  this  when  thbt  attributb  thb  disootbribb  of 
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BOIEKCB  ANDTHE  INVENTIONS  THAT  HAVE  BF.NEFITED  TUB  WOIUI 

TO  THK  HUMAN  INTELLECT,  AND  NOTToGoD.  The  acbieveueuli 
of  mind  have  beon  tViroughont  all  ages  wonderful  and  greit 
But  God  givcth  to  roan  understanding,  and  unlocks  the  cbaa- 
l>crs  of  nature  that  ho  may  enter.  AfaiCs  discoveries  are  Goi» 
nwelations,  God  is  in  science,  God  is  in  history,  as  truly  it 
in  the  Bible,  as  truly  as  in  man's  redemption.  In  all  cor  in- 
qniries  after  truth  h  t  us  pray  for  a  guiding  beam  fromth*' 
divine  Shekiiiah. 

III.  Men  do  this  :  When  they  attribute  the  PRCsPEBirr 

OP  A  COUNTRY  TO  ANY  OTIfER  SOURCE  THAN  TO  GOD.       PatliotiOl 

id  a  virtue.  Englishmen,  like  other  nations,  are  apt  i9 
boast  of  their  country.  Our  pixisperity  may  be  ascribel 
to  different  causes :  we  may  sjjcak  of  our  insular  po» 
lion,  of  the  blending  of  races,  and  the  consequent  un- 
provcment  of  national  character,  but  there  is  One  who  raisetk 
up  nations,  and  who  casts  them  down.  Ancient  monarchiei^ 
once  renowned  and  mighty,  have  passed  away  as  successiw 
}>illows  breaking  on  the  shore.  The  power  of  liomc  has  de- 
])arted,  the  splendour  of  Athens  bas  declined,  the  commerct 
of  Corinth  has  disappeared,  the  pride  of  Jerusalem  has  ben 
levelled  to  the  ground.  Christianity  is  the  only  true  basis OB 
which  a  nation's  prosperity  and  greatness  may  rest.  Nationl 
decay  will  follow  religious  decay.  We  thank  God  for  brait^ 
patriots  on  the  field,  for  honest  inei*cliant8  in  our  cities,  ftf 
industrious  workmen  in  our  shops,  fur  able  statesmen  ia  ooT' 
Senate,  for  a  noble  Queen  upon  our  tlirone,  but  above  iB 
for  the  Bible,  which,  as  oiur  Queen  so  nobly  said,  is  tkl 
source  of  England's  greatness.  Let  us  honour  God ;  let  nofe 
pride  weaken  us ;  let  not  presumption  endanger  us.  and  npoft 
us  shall  the  Old  Testament  blessing  be  pronouncod,  *'  Happf  ] 
is  the  people  that  is  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  happy  is  the  peopit  ,^ 
whofle  God  is  the  Lord." 

IV.  Men  do  this  ik  tdeir  tkbatmkkt  of  GoD*a  xn^ 
CITUL  revelation  TO  THE  WORLD.    The  otgcctions  to  the  doe- 
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trines  of  rovelation  are  mostly  the  fhiits  of  vaunting  pride. 
Men  would  work  out  a  salvation  of  their  own,  and  not  coir  ply 
vrith  God's  plan.     They  have  such  abundant  faith  in  their 
own  notions,  and  so  little  in  the  counsels  of  the  Eternal,  so 
gieat  confidence  in  their  o>vn  works,  and  so  little  in  the  work 
of  Christ  for  them,  that  they  suppose  they  must  without  diffi- 
culty at  last  enter  the  realms  of  eternal  blessedness.     They 
^vill  not  receive  the  wedding  robe  as  a  gift,  they  will  weave  it 
ibr  themselves,  and  wear  it  at  tlie  royal  banquet     They  will 
not  plunge  into  the  fountain  which  the  pierced  heart  of  the 
Saviour  supplied ;  they  have  their  o'wn  Abana  and  Pharpar, 
and  they  cry,  "  Are  they  not  better  tliaii  all  the  waters  of 
Israeli  may  we  not  wash  in  them,  and  be  clean?"     My 
brother,  the  door  of  mercy  is  too  low  to  admit  any  Pharisee 
who  comes  with  stately  gait>  and  head  erect     The  penitent 
enters  with  downcast,  tearful  eyes,  and  angels  in  heaven  sweep 
their  harps  when  he  cries,  **  God  be  merciful  to  me."     The 
withering  words  that  smite  man's  pride  to  the  du«t  are  these, 
•' Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children^*  &c. 

V.  Men  do  this  when  they  depend  for  the  spread  of  God's 

RULE  on  human  PLANS   AND    ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  NOT   ON  THE 

BLB88INO  OF  THE  HIGHEST.  **  The  exccUency  of  the  power  is 
of  God."  We  have  a  sword  that  has  been  tempered  and 
sharpened  in  heaven ;  full  many  a  foe  has  fallen  beneath  its 
heavy  stroke  ;  it  is  a  trenchant  blade,  and  right  bravely  did 
apostles,  and  confessors,  and  ixiformers  wield  it ;  but  remem- 
ber, it  is  the  sword  of  the  Spiiit,  and  unless  ///Vhand  be  laid 
on  the  jewelled  hilt,  no  heart  will  be  pierced,  no  enemy  will 
be  slain.  Let  us  come  back  to  this  old  truth,  that  without 
God's  presence  and  blessing,  all  that  we  do  is  in  vain.  "  Oh, 
breath,"  Ac  Sinner,  come  to  Christ  as  you  are.  Your  place 
is  low  down  before  the  mercy-seat.  The  Saviour  invites  you  ; 
come  to  His  feet^  and  beg  for  the  crumbs  that  Ml  from  His 
table,  and  His  answer  will  be  sAveet  as  a  seraph's  song,  '*  Go 
thou  in  peace ;  thy  sins  are  foigiven  thee."* 

liveipooL  James  Owen. 

VOL.  XVUL  <^ 


L>1I 


i;i:n>:s  uf  thought. 


Subject: — Vhn'd  iho  Task  Mashr, 

"For  tlio  kiTimlom  of  h'^ivcii  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  anhonN- 
lioldir,  whicli  wvui  out  early  in  the  mominp:  to  hii-o  labourers  intoliii 
vim  vHiil.  And  wh«  n  ho  had  ;ii^n'td  with  the  labourers  for  a  iK-nny  :i 
il:iy,  luj  sent  theui  into  lii:*  vineyard.  And  he  went  out  about  the  tliin: 
h')ur,  and  sjiw  otfUTs  slandinj;  idle  in  the  markot-plaef,  and  said  ur.t« 
tluMji,  do  yo  also  info  the  vineyard,  and  whatsoever  is  ri^ht  1  will  tr^" 
yoii.  And  tliey  >\ent  tlnir  way.  Aiifain  ho  went  ont  about  tho  sixtii 
and  ninth  hour,  and  uitl  likcwi:"«o.  And  about  the  ehventh  honrh' 
went  out  and  lonntl  others  utandinj^  idle,  und  said  unt»  thL-m,  X^Ti} 
st  iTi'l  y(r  hen;  all  the  day  idlo?  'i'ht.y  any  unto  him,  bi*caus<^  no  imn 
halh  hind  us.  If«-  saith  unto  them.  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard,  wa 
whatst.eviT  i.-s  riLrlit.  that  ye  shiill  neiivc,'*  &c.,  &e. — Matt.  xx.  1—16. 


|Y1[HE  (lawn  of  till''  lile  in  the  smil  is  in  that  moincTit  when 
X      it  first  linds  out  its  highest  calling,  its  mission,  avotL 
Tile  source  <d'ail  real  (li;;iiity  of  character  and  noLlcnejjjj  oi 
heart  an<l  l)carin;_r  lies  in  tliis  conA'ietinn — There  is  for  me  an 
;»])p()iiite<l   toil— work  wliieh  "the,  heavens  and  earth  linve 
si't  me."     The  earliest  recorded  word  of  the  Saviour,  vhcn 
His  ynrini;  heart  ^.gan  fir.sl  to   look    out  upon  the  wide  life 
hel'nre  Jliin,  Avas  a  word  which  reveals  hoAV  Unnly  He  luul 
^^Kisped  this  iis  highest  meaning,  "  My  Fathers  businei^s." 
And  ill  IIi-<  last  dying  piayi^r,  Ho  .«:eems  to  exult  in  a  calm, 
tnin«iuil  j')y,  he*  aiio  He  could  say,  "  1  have  linished  the  f^fl' 
whieli  Thou  gave.«*t  mo  to  do/'     'i  ho  long  years  of  toil  and 
striie  through  which  Ho  had  pa.ssed,  the  **s1oav,  sad  veais'' 
of  His  discipline  and   obedience,  had  not  shaken  the  lofty 
purj)oso  with  which  His  life  began. 

Tiiis  thought  of  duty,  debt,  obedience,  was  the  secret,  the 
spring  and  i>ower  uf  Our  Saviours  own  life  while  lie  w- 
jouriied  among  men.  He  never  once  lost  sight  of  it,  not  iu 
the  most  weary  p«riod  of  His  history.  And  it  is  this,  the 
source  of  His  own  strength,  whicli  lie  is  seeking  in  this 
rarable  to  iiinuirt  to  His  di8ci2)les.  EA'eiy  true  life  is  a  ser- 
\ ice,  and  must  be  made  a  toil.  The  Masters  eye  is  upon  us 
:dl,  from  the  earliesst  dawn  of  our  life  even  to  the  eleventh 
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1  we  cannot  escape  from  the  command,  '*  Go  ye  also 

vineyard." 

uling  thoughts  of  the  parable  may  be  stated  thus : — 

•J8T  lb  THE  TASK-MASTER  OP  THE  WORLD. 

the  sharpest  lessons  of  human  life  is,  to  most  men, 
very  of  the  limits  of  tlieir  own  power  in  the  con- 
nd  direction  of  their  destiny.      The   lesson   is  so 

many  (most)  men  never  learn  it  at  all,  and  die — 
;he  last.  Yet  all  life  is  full  of  this  teaching.  Its 
never  ceases  in  every  period  of  our  history,  and  it 

upon  life's  last  page.     God  is  the  Ta^k-Master  of 

This  is  the  simple  meaning  of  that  bitter,  inex- 

ling  which  men  call  fate.     God  puts  you  down 

chooses  to  put  you  in  the  world.  He  surrounds 
:ircumstances  which  Ho  chooses  for  you — not  you 
ilf ;  and  thus,  evt  n  before  you  come  into  being, 
3  right  to  own  and  govern  you.  Then,  too,  the 
>f  law,  as  it  is  a  witness  to  the  presence  and  power 
rgiver,  so  it  reveals  His  will  concerning  the  sub- 
at  law.  With  a  terrible,  and  as  it  seems  some- 
lel  hand,  law  cliastisos  men  into  obedience.  Tin- 
ts judgments,  unflinching  in  the  execution  of  the 
it  of  disobedience,  it  gives  misery  (in  some  one  of 
ind  thousand  forms  in  which  misery  is  Iho  com  pa- 
ll) to  the  man  that  sins,  and  blessedness  to  the  pure 

The  swift  retributions  and  unerring  strokes  of  the 
V  by  which  the  world  is  governed  bear  witness  to 

every  side  assert  the  sovereign  right  of  the  great 
erof  the  world  to  do  with  us  as  he  will.  His  right 
to  our  task  and  keep  us  there.  The  failure  on 
to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  these  parts  of  human 
ot  idfect  the  divine  intention  in  them.  All  through 
oa  may  have  been  fighting  against  His  will :  no 

His  authority  may  have  ever  suggested  itself  to 
I  the  hour  of  your  sharpest  trial ;  still  He  is  the 
or  of  your  life.    Every  time  hard  necessity  has 
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pressed  upon  you  ;  overy  timo  duty  lias  met  you  in  your  path 
or  in  your  liome ;  every  time  pity  has  enticed  you  to  the 
Rer\^ice  of  your  fellow-men,  this  has  been  the  meaning — '*  To 
your  toil,  son  of  man  !" 

In  this  parable  Clirist  gives  a  higher  meaning  to  the  com- 
mon facts  of  human  life,  and  reveals  Himself  as  the  Master 
of  the  vineyard  who,  in  every  stuge  of  our  individual  historj', 
jTocs  forth  into  His  vineyai-d,  seeking  the  8er\'ice  of  man. 
Kightly  understood,  the  different  stages  in  life's  progress  are 
the  coming  of  "  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  to  the  soul. 

IT.  TiiK  wokt.d's  task-master  cx)mes  to  men  in  evert  stage 
OF  LIFE.     He  comes  even  at  "the  eleventh  hour." 

It  would  be  easy  for  every  man,  in  reviewing  his  own  history, 
to  sec  how  he  has  been  everywhere  met  by  the  call  of  duty ; 
that  wherever  he  has  turniMl  his  eyes  there  has  been  work  for 
him  to  do.  And  to  a  Christian  all  work  should  be  work  done 
for  Christ.  Thus  every  call  to  the  common  tasks  of  daily 
life  will  seem  like  the  voice  of  Christ,  "  Go  work  to-day  in 
my  vineyard." 

But  a  tnier  interpretation  of  this  parable  'will  be  found 
in   the   more  subjective  regions  of  the  heart.     The  king- 
dom of  God  is  within   you.     Very  far  back  in  life's  his- 
tory   is   the   moment   when  the  Task-Master  iirst  stepped 
into  the  "vnneyard  of  our  life.     **  Very  ojirhj  ht  fhr  muni'mij 
the  houseliolder  went  out  to  hire  labourers  into  his  vine- 
yard."    Thew^  are  many  passages  in  the  Xew  Testament 
which  speak  of  infancy  and  childhood  as  a  realm  lying  •*  not 
far  from  the  kingdom."     This  is  surely  one  of  them.    In 
those  far,  strange  yeai-s  of  being  behind  us  all,  wherein  oar 
nature  lay  calm  and  tranquil  as  a  lake  before  1  he  storms  of 
passion  had  swept  its  surface,  or  sin  had  stained  its  deeps, 
the  eye  of  the  Saviour,  the  great  Task-Master  of  onr  life 
"Was  ui>on  us.     He  was  in  the  garden  among  its  flowezs  and 
sunshine.    In  the  mute  lessons  of  our  home  He  was  tearhing 
us  the    awfulness   of  duty,  reverence,  obedience.     Li  the 
highest  human  relationsliips  He  was  ahadowiog  foithiha 
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laiger  and  Divine  authority  over  tlie  spirit  which  Ho  has  since 
daimed  for  Himself  as  the  Task-Master. 

Again :  In  the  thinl  hour  the  master  is  represented  as 
again  going  forth  into  the  vineyard.  The  explanation  of  the 
third  hour  is  to  be  found  in  the  next  period  of  human  his- 
tory. God  visits  us  in  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  our 
youth.  The  boy  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream  the  ladder  that  joined 
earth  to  heaven ;  the  boy  Samuel  heard  the  Voice  of  the  Lord 
in  the  silence  of  the  temple  where  he  lay  to  sleep.  The 
ISaviour  Himself  began  very  early  to  see  His  duty  and  His 
destiny,  and  awoke  to  the  awful  pit^ssure  on  His  spirit  of 
"  His  Father*8  business."  It  is  so  in  a  measure  with  us  all. 
There  comes  a  blessed,  blessed  moment,  when  lightness  gives 
way  to  reflection,  and  carelessness  to  thought,  and  in  a  Divine 
dream  of  toil  we  yearn  to  be  made  noble  for  the  seiTice  of 
the  unseen.  Silently  thus  the  Tusk-Master  of  our  life  h.is 
stepped  upon  the  deck  of  our  frail  bark,  and  seized  the 
hebu  to  guide  it  to  His  will.  At  his  peril,  let  any  man 
trifle  with  his  first  convictions  of  the  truth.  He  sees  the 
evidence  of  Christ*  s  presence  in  His  life.  That  is  the  story  of 
the  "  third  liour." 

Again :  In  the  sixth  and  lunth  hour  God  visits  the  soul. 
This  represents  the  Savioui^s  ])rcsenco  in  our  manhood.  He 
visits  ns  in  the  convictions  of  our  maturer  years,  when  we  are 
struggling  with  the  realities  of  life.  It  is  a  great  thing  when 
the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  youth  have  passed  into  great 
convictions— convictions  that  will  settle  like  rock  beneath  us, 
on  which  to  build  the  temple  of  a  noble  life.  The  illusion 
of  our  early  years  falls,  like  a  veil  of  coloured  gauze,  from  our 
eyes.  Then  we  see  life,  with  all  its  risks  and  *'  hair-brcadtli 
perils,*'  to  be  real— exceedingly  real  These  convictions  aie 
themselves  an  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Master  in  the 
aouL  He  who  is  the  Lord  of  our  life  visits  us  in  the  veiy 
thick  of  its  strife^  with  great  conviction  of  its  possibilities 
and  its  meaning.  He  comes  to  dictate  to  us  our  work,  and  to 
nerve  ns  to  its  performance,  startling  us  with  tne  command, 
^  Go  work  to-day,**  Ac. 
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Tlie  last  thought  here  is  the  most  solemn  of  all.  In  the 
elcventli  hour,  too,  He  comes,  when  the  golden  sight  is  grot* 
ing  dim,  and  life's  fountain  is  ebbing  fast  away,  and  senn 
and  thought  are  sinking  to  their  rest ;  in  the  days  when  tfas 
keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble,  and  the  strong  men  sbaB 
bow  themscjlves.  Then,  too,  Christ  is  there.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  terrible  in  this  last  chance  of  consecration  and 
sanctification  God  gives  the  soul.  "  Go  to  work  to-day,  yoot' 
day  is  almost  done  ;  even  now  your  sin  is  burning  upon  thft 
last  low  verge  of  life — yet  go.'* 

III.  In  whatever  stage  of  life  the  world's  Task- Master  en- 
gages our  service  the  rewards  are  certain.  "  I  will  git* 
imto  this  last  even  as  unto  thee."  Christians,  be  cofr 
tent  with  your  average.  An  envious  measuring  of  another*! 
bliss  betrays  the  presence  of  the  old  unconquored  self.  "& 
thine  eye  evil,  because  I  am  good  p  " 

Leigh  Manv. 
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ACTS  OF   THE  APOSTLES: — EMBNDATIVE   RENDBBIN08. 

Acts  X.  1. — There  was  a  certain  man  [an;p]  in  Cscsarei,  ^  ' 
nofme  Cornelius,  a  centurion  of  the  cohort  called  Italian.        " ' 

2. — Devout  and  fearing  God  with  all  his  house,  doing  wA 
alms  to  the  people,  0,116.  praying  to  God  always. 

3. — He  saw  in  a  vision  manifeatly^  Ac. 

4. — And  he  looking  stedfastly  on  him,  and  becoming  MbH^ 
said     .     .     went  up  for  a  memorial  before  God. 

5. — And  now  send  men  [av^as]  to  Joppa,  and  fetch  Simoiy 
who  w  numamed  Peter. 

6.— Omit  tbo  clause,  <'He  shall  tell  thee  what  O*^' 
oughtestto  do,"  on  the  authority  of  Lachmanny  TiahchendoriS^ 
and  the  Sinaitic  Codex. 
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7. — And  when  tlio  nngci  apraklinj  to  hint  imd  awai/, 
Liiving  called  two  of  his  douu'Miftty  ami  a  ilevout  soldier  of 
them  that  ican^  roufinui/tfj  irifh  him  ; 

8. — Ami  hiirinfj  rcrottnftfd  all  thin;;3  to  tlieiii,  ho  soiit  them 
to  Joppa. 

y. — i  )ii  the  monow  as  tliey  *n  re  goimj  tht^ir  /r//y  and  dt'ftfr- 
iit'j  nigh  to  the  city,  l*etei'  went  up  upon  ihe  lufttxr  to  pi*a}', 
ubout  the  sixth  hour. 

10. —  .  .  .  but  as  they /rryy ///'//i/zy  ready, ///r/v?  r(////e 
[cycrcro,  not  circirco-cv]  tf/yon  him  a  trance. 

11. — Andhe  *f('f'n  fh'  heaven  opened,  ami  O'niintj  doicii  & 
kind  of  vessel,  like  a  great  sheet  [omit  "  unto  liim"],  bound  at 
the  four  corners,  and  hjt  down  iqtou  tho  earth. 

1 2. — Wherein  wen^  [y^iPX^  meaning,  were  there  before  the 
»lieet  was  let  down]  all  I'ourfooted  beiists  and  rt'idUes  of  tho 
<"anh,  and  hiifU  of  heaven.     [Omit  "  and  wild  beasts."] 

14. — Ihit  Peter  said,  Not  nf  idly  Lord,  for  never  ate  I 
nutjhi.  common  fuid  unclean. 

15. — And  the  voice  again  the  second  limo  I'omp  to  him, 
Whiit  (iod  clcatwd,  do  not  thou  [emphatic]  call  commom 

IG. — ^This  was  done  thriw,  and  draiyhtmnj  tho  vessel  was 
tiken  up  into  heaven. 

17.  -Va  now  Peter  iratt  7,mrh  <d  a  /(ma  in  liimself  what  tho 
vision  ttiifjht  Ite  which  ho  t^ncy  behold  the  men  [avS/ocs]  sent 
from  Cornelius,  kuritt'jftftkrdnut  Simon's  ho  Uhe,  sto<  )dat  the  gate. 

18. — And  Cidliinjy  thvij  inqaired  whether  Simon,  surnamcd 
Peter,  lodged  there. 

19. — -iVnd  while  Peter  was  cfmtilderimjwnrh  rmireniimj  the 
vision,  «&c 

20. — Bid  arise  and  tjo  down,  and  go  with  them,  ivd  at  all 
dvliberating,  &c- 

21 — ^Tbeu  Peter,  tjoiwj  down  to  tho  men  [ovSpas],  [omit 
*^  which  were  sent  unto  him  from  Cornelius"],  said,  «&c. 

22. — ^And  they  said,  Cornelius,  a  centurion,  a  man  [anjip] 
rif/lUeous  and  feariwj  Grod,  and  tcdl-niHu-tcd  of  the  whide 
nation  of  the  Jews,  was  warned  by  a  holy  angel  to  fetch  thee 
iDto  his  hoiiae,  and  to  hear  things  from  thee. 
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23. —  .  .  .  And  on  the  morrow  Peter  went  aid  -^i 
them,  and  ttonie  of  the  bicthren  of  Joppa  wenticHh  him. 

24. — And  on  the  morrow  they  came  unto  Csesarea.  B 
Cornelius  icas  mtiihig  for  them,  having  called  together  Ii 
kinsmen  and  necc^dry  friends. 

25. — And  as  Peter  was  ahmt  coming  in,  Cornelius  medh 
him,  faUlntj  at  his  feet,  worshipped. 

26. — But  Peter  raised  him  up,  saying  ilriVr,  I  also  myw 
am  a  man  [av^ponros]. 

27. — And  talking  with  him  he  ciuite  In  and  finds  mai 
come  t()geth(»r. 

28. — x\nd  ho  said  unto  them.  Ye  [emphatic]  know  »f 
liow  untight  it  is  for  a  Jew  [avhpi  Iov&Lio>]  to  ch'nvr  or 
come  unto  one  of  another  rare  ;  and  to  me  God  shewed 
call  no  man  common  or  unclean. 

29. — Wherefore  also  without  confrmlictitm  I  came  when 
was  fetched,     I  ask,  ihcn^  on  w^hat  account  ye  fetched  me. 

30. —  .  .  .  and  at  the  ninth,  praying  in  my  houa 
and  behold,  a  man  [an/p]  stooil  before  me  in  brig 
€q>parel. 

31. — And  ;fr ///.?,  Cornelius,  thy  prayer  was  heanl,  and  thi 
alms  rememU'red  in  the  sight  of  God. 

32. — Send  then  to  Joppa,  and  call  for  Simon,  irho  u  Ki 
named  Peter,  &c. 

33. — Immediately  then  I  sent  to  thee  ;  and  thou  diddvt 
in  cmnimj.  Xow  then  all  wo  [emphatic]  ///  ////*  ttight  ofG 
are  present  to  hear  all  things  that  have  U^m  ordered  to  tl 
by  the  DmJ, 

34. — ^Then  ojmiintj  his  mouth,  Peter  said,  <fec. 

36. — The  word  which  He  sent  to  the  Sims  of  Israel,  pre« 
ing  the  GmxK'l  (//peace  through  Jesus  Christ, — this  [man] 
Lord  of  alL 

37. — ^Ye  [emphatic]  know  the  thing  which  came  to  p 
ihrough  ths  whole  />/ Judea,  Iwginning  from  Galilee,  &c. 

38. — Jesus  of  Naasareth,  how  God  anointed  Him  .  .  . 
who  went  everywhere  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  iv 
ocerponcered  by  the  devil,  Ac. 
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^.—  .  .  .  both  in  the  reykm  of  the  Jews  and  in  Jerosa- 
im,  wiom  they  slew  hj  liantjing  aii  wooil ; 

(O.—Tlih  [man]  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  //ai-t^ 
Bun  to  become  mrnn/esf. 

^l.—Not  to  all  the  people,  but  to  witnesses  (htif  were  firrc-- 
W«  by  God,  to  us,  who  utc  and  drank  with  Him  after  He 
Me  from  the  dead. 

41 —  .  .  .  and  fully  to  icifiicss  that  it  is  He  tcho  is  deter^ 
M  by  Grod  ns  Judge  of  livitifj  and  dead. 
43.— To  Him  all  the  prophets  witness  that  everf/  one  that 
lieveth  on  Him  receiveth  through  His  name  remission  of 

44. — ^AVTiile  yet  Peter  was  8i)eaking  these  thiwjify  the  Holy 

lost  fell  on  all  that  heard  the  word. 

45. — And  the  faithful  of  the  Circumcision  were  Iw^ider 

tifi^lreit,  as  many  as  came  with  Peter,  because  that  also  ou 

e  Gentiles  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ohost  hud  been  poured. 

46.— For  they  heard  tliem  tfiK'aklng  with  tongues,   and 

^ifyinff  God.     Then  answered  Peter, — 

47.— Can  any  man  ai  fill  himler  water,  that  these  be  not 

kptized,  who  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  we  [emphatic]  ? 

48.— And  he  ordered  them.  .  .  .     Then  they  askedYmn  ta 

to  mnie  days  on. 


%\t  "^xmt^tx^  Jfiit0er-||00t, 


Mil's  adoit  to  athbnb. 

"80  Pud  depaxted  from  among 
*i"— Act*  zvii.  33. 

tKwHEBB  we  have  looked 
And  in  conneciioii  with 
kflM ;  we  liATe  marked  the 
latp  widi  which  he  sur- 
ed  the  dty,  hie  conduct 


with  the  philosophers  of  the 
Agora,  and  his  wonderful 
sermon  on  Mars'  HilL  The 
sentence  before  us  presents 
him  leaving  the  famous  city, 
never  more,  perhaps,  to  visit 
it. 
I.  He  leaves  Athens  bav- 
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ing  considerabiy  alteuep  its 
KPiBiTUAL  CONDITION  First, 
lie  left  it  with  a  new  stimulus 
to  thought.  He  that  hei;:?htcns 
my  impulses  to  thought  iu- 
fluenccs  my  condition  and 
destiny.  Our  thoughts  make 
us.  What  a  stiinuhis  to 
thought  did  Paul  give  to  the 
Athenian  mind.  He  gave  to 
their  uudei*stc\ndings  a  new 
theory  of  tlie  univei-se,  a  new 
method  to  happiness,  a  new 
manifestation  of  God — '*  God 
in  Christ,"  &c.  Tlicre  was, 
perhaps,  more  thinking  in 
.Vthehs  on  the  night  after 
the  discourse  on  Mars'  Hill 
than  there  had  ever  been 
l>efore.  The  springs  of  in- 
tellect were  touched,  and  the 
wheels  of  thouglit  v/ero  in 
i-apid  motion.  Secondly  :  He 
increased  its  responsibility. 
Kesponsibility  is  measured  by 
privileges.  Athens  had  been 
highly  favoured  for  ages. 
(Jreat  men  had  lived  and 
laboured  there: — men  with 
many  a  divine  thought 
within  them  —  Plato,  So- 
crates, and  Aristotle,  but 
Paul  was  greater  tlian  all. 
He  gave  more  of  the  divine 
in  thought  to  them  than  was 
found  in  the  combined  wis- 
dom of  all  their  philosophei'S. 
(.)h,  Atliens  !  biater  a  thou- 
sand times  that  Paul  had 
nover  entered  thee  than  that 
thou  shouldrt  fail  in  tlic  new- 
imposed  leapoDsibility.  Paul 
•changed    tho     position     of 


Athens  in  the  mo 
Geographically  ai 
rially  it  remained 
but  in  the  moral 
God  it  was  a  chanj 
The  men  there  wo 
feel  again  exactly  a 
felt,  would  never  tl 
exactly  as  they  ha« 
11.  lie  leaves  Al 

a    HEIGHTENLD     E.S 

Christianity.  Tl 
made  a  fjrrat  rj-pt 
taking  the  (iosj^el 
Perhaps  he  felt  it 
he  walked  the  ci 
ing  it,  pi-evious  to 
ing  of  his  mission, 
undoubtedly  heai 
their  great  stiges,  ai 
haps  in  some  m< 
quainted  with  thei 
terns  of  thought 
no  <loubt,  receive 
impression  of  tl 
tiveness,  energy, 
thetics  of  their  i 
the  gorgeous  arch  it 
brilliant  statuaiy 
city.  How  will  i 
he  may  have  ask* 
the  tale  I  have  to 
of  Jesus  of  Nazarel 
will  my  story 
foi-e  the  keen  ii 
these  men,  espoc: 
presented  by  mt 
without  dignity  oi 
without  uratoiicfl 
I  without  a  name 
them,  and  witboi 
knowledge  of  the 
thoir  noble  langua; 
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(y  me  to  address  them 
any  great  accepUiuco  i 
what  til  us,  perhaps,  ha 
om-d.  At'tei-  liis  aiscus- 
lovrover  in  the  Agora, 
IS  sermon  on  Mars' 
ail  thtse  misgiviugs 
give  place  to  an 
laed  confidence  in 
lory  of  his  mes- 
lle  soon  found  ttiat 
!ospcl  enabled  him 
iixvis  souLs  with  Atlie- 
laged,  and  to  make 
j^caudcst  systems  of 
t  appear  paltry  in  the 
■  his  teaching.  Ho  felt 
e  Gosipel  **  was  mighty 
b  God  in  pulling  down 
ongholds,"  &c.  Chris- 
has  beun  tested  by 
school  of  philosophy, 
;rade  of  intellect,  and 
ry  system  of  religion, 
g  centuries  since  Jb'aul 
hens,  and  it  has  always 
forth  the  trmmpiiant 
How  unbounded, 
ire,  sliould  be  our  con- 

He    leaves   Athens, 

PEUHAP8  TO   VI8LT    IT 

ORB.  There  is  some- 
rery  affecting  in  a  part- 

this  kind.  It  was 
ig  to  860  Moses  leav- 
tuiraoh  to  meet  him 
e  antii  the  judgment ; 
jODg    lawyer    leaving 

going  away  sorrow- 
id  now  Flani  leaving 
w  Though  he  would 
torn  to  them  again : 


Fii-st : '  He  had  discharged 
his  conscience;  lie  had  de- 
cared  unto  them  tiie  whole 
counsel  of  God  ;  he  was  clear 
of  their  blood.  Though  ho 
would  not  return  to  them 
again  ;  Secondly  :  He  would 
be  engaged  in  the  ditlusion  of 
the  Gospel.  He  was  olf  to 
Coriuth,  and  thence  on,  for 
his  Gospel  was  a  Gospel  lor 
human,  ty.  'i  hirdly :  Tnough 
he  would  not  return  to  them 
again,  he  would  anticipate 
meeting  the  retribution.  Ho 
had  told  them  of  a  day  of 
judgment,  and  on  that  day  ho 
would  meet  them. 


THE       ETER.VAL        COMMUNITY 
WITH    UUMANITY. 

"  And  thcro  I  will  moot  'with 
thee,  and  I  will  commune  with 
thco  from  abovo  tho  mercy  seat, 
from  between  tho  two  chcrubims 
which  ai'o  upon  the  ark  of  the  to:i- 
timony.'* — £xod.  xxv.  22. 

Whbthbr  the  "ark,"  the 
**mercy  seat,"  and  "cherubim" 
were  typical  of  certain  spiri. 
tual  realities,  revealed  in  the 
gospel,  as  some  Biblical  ex- 
positors maintain,  or  not, 
one  thing  is  certain,  they  are 
admirably  illustrative  of  them. 
They  are  striking  pictures  of. 
things  in  the  great  spiritual 
empire  of  Christ  As  such  we 
shall  use  them  now.  The 
passage  thus  reminds  us : — 

I.  That  in  Christ  we  meet 
with  God  as  a  Being  of  im- 

MUTABLB     BiSCTITUDB.         Tho 
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"  mercy  seat "  was  the  lid  co- 
vering that  chest  that  contain- 
ed, amongst  other  things,  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  the  code 
of  the  moral  government  of 
God.  Here  it  was  carefully 
enshrined,  covered  by  the 
mercy  seat,  and  guai-ded  by 
cherubim.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement was  undoubtedly 
a  powerful  expression  of  the 
fact  that  the  God  who  thus 
promised  to  "  commune " 
with  Moses  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Jewish 
people  had  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  moral  law.  In 
Christ  Ill's t  the  moral  law 
was  pcr/rrtJf/  einhjiliciL  It 
was  ill  Him  wrought  out  in 
living  characters.  Tlie  whole 
is  incarnated,  the  decalogue 
takes  the  form  of  a  life  of 
consummate  perfection.  In 
Christ,  secondly,  moral  law 
is  j/ofccr/filli/  piiforccd.  He 
enforced  it  by  His  words,  His 
works,  His  death.  His  spirit. 
XL  That  in  Chiist  we  meet 
with  God  as  a  Being  disposed 

to  EXSRC18E         CLEMBKCT. 

Though  the  law  had  been 
broken,  every  principle  out- 
raged, God  over  the  mercy- 
seat  met  the  transgrcssors. 
We  can  say,  that  through 
(yhrist  "  the  tender  mercy  of 
our  God,  the  day-spring 
from  on  high,  hath  visited  us." 
God  is  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself.  Ho 
is  in  truth  in  all ;  He  is  iu 
viatarial   nature,    the    vast 


and  the  minute.  He  is  i» 
itpirifual  nature,  too,  from  the 
feeblest  intelligence  to  the 
loftiest  seraph ;  He  is  in  all ; 
all  arc  His  organs,  His  in- 
struments of  power.  But  He 
is  hi  Chrint  for  a  *p<ritil 
work,  and  that  is  the  exer- 
cising of  mercy.  Chiist  is 
His  mercy  seat  Here  sin- 
ners are  to  meet  Him  and 
commune  wuth  Him. 

First,  Christ  is  t7ic  highed 
expresifion  of  God's  mercy. 
His  mission  is  the  outcome 
of  mercy.  They  who  repre- 
sent Christ  as  procuring  Di- 
vine mercy  put  the  effect  for 
the  cause,  and  formulate  a 
theory  which  dishonouB 
God,  and  misrcpreseuts  the 
gospel  of  His  Son.  "  God  so 
loved  the  world,"  &.• 
"  What  the  law  could  not 
do,"  &c.  Secondly,  Christ 
is  the  (jreatest  dem(mgfratioi^ 
of  God's  mercy.  Calvaiy 
is  the  one  overwhelming  if* 
gument  that  fury  is  not  in 
Him  ;  that  He  is  love,  vai 
that  His  comi)assions  are  in- 
finite. Thii-dly,  that  Qa» 
is  iJte  mtfjhtiesf  arfent  of  God's 
mercy.  He  is  the  messengsr 
of  infiviff*.  love.  He  » 
appointed  to  work  out  the 
eternal  ]>urpo8e8  of  mei«f« 
This  Ho  has  been  about  ^ 
centuries,  nor  will  He  lenit 
His  efforts  until  themeicfof 
heaven  shall  thxongh  Hiv 
wipe  away  ollteanframaU 
faces.     Thus  in  Christ^ 
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tne  with  God  as  a  God 

ty. 

That  in    Christ    we 

ith  God  as  the  Lord 

JBLIC      INTELLIGENCriS. 

lenibim,    with     out- 
d   wings,    on  either 

the   8hekinah,  and 
over  the  mercy  6eat> 

the  general  consent 
cal  critics,  the  repre- 
es  of  celestial  intelli- 

They  stand  as  sym- 

those  beings  who 
L  strength,  who  are 
ically  the  living  ones, 
listering  spirits  sent 

to  bless.  Christ 
man  into  fellowship 
jrod's  angels.  He 
ingels  to  Him,  and 
vs  men  to  Him,  and 
1  they  both  meet 
inounced  His  birth, 
rengthencd  Him  in 
lerings,  they  rolled 
le  from  His  grave, 
aided  in  the  his- 
Elis  apostles,  they  are 
istant  attendants  of 
dples.  Through  Him 
B  to  on  *'  innumerable 
y  of  angels,"  Ac. 
what  the  *  *mercy  seat" 
Id  Israel,  Christianity 
B  in  these  later  ages, 
se  where  man  meets 
od  as  a  Qod  of  im- 
I  lectitude,  exercising 
7,  and  the  Lord  of 

TbiB  is  His  "throne 
90."  Let  08  came 
toii. 


THE    HIGHEST    WISH    OP   TRUE 
FRIENDSHIP. 
"  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
thy  spirit."— 2  Tim.  iv.  22. 

Friendship  has  many  wishes, 
some  are  very  unwise.  The 
text  is  a  wisli  which  embraces 
the  highest  good  of  the  soul. 
It  is  the  wish  of  PauFs  loving 
heart  for  Timothy  his  son. 
The  language  implies  several 
things. 

I.  It  implies  that  man  has 

a  SPIRITUAL  NATURE.  "  Thy 
spirit"  He  knew  that  Ti- 
mothy had  a  soul.  What  is 
spirit]  Philosophy  to  the 
present  hour  has  failed  to  de- 
fine it  with  rational  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  a  something  that 
is  unlike  matter.  It  is  indi- 
vidble.  Matter  is  a  com- 
pound, and  its  atoms  can  be 
divided.  But  spirit  we  think 
of  as  an  uncompounded  sub- 
stance, and  an  indivisibility 
complete  in  itself.  It  is  self- 
active.  Matter  has  no  power 
to  act  of  itself  and  for  itself. 
It  moves  only  by  foreign 
forces.  But  spirit  has  self- 
motion.  It  moves  by  itself. 
It  feels  itself  to  be  the  cause 
of  its  own  actions.  Spirit  is 
sel/'consn'owf ;  matter  knows 
notliing  of  itself.  The  great 
planets  are  ignorant  of  their 
natures,  velocities,  laws  ;  but 
spirit  is  conscious  of  its  ope- 
rations, and  of  the  forces  that 
move  it,  and  of  itself.  Spirit 
is  rdigiousy  it  has  afiSm'ties  for 
the  Infinite.  It  has  the  power 
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of    tracing;  all  existence    to 
Him,  of  studying  His  perfec- 
tions,   and    of    worshipping 
His    being.     Matter    knows 
nothing  of   tlie   Hand   that 
made   it,   that   rounded    its 
orbs,  and  sunned  its  spheres. 
Yes ;    man    has   a   spirit. 
Pirst,  this  is  a  fact  mod  de- 
irumfdrahle.  Tliere  is  stronger 
evidence  of  the  existence  of 
spirit  than  of  matter.     We 
are  conscious  of  the  pheno- 
mena  of  spirit,  but    not   of 
matter.     Secondly,  this  is  u 
fact  most  practkally  itjnored. 
Theoretically,  most  men  be- 
lieve   in    spirit,    practically 
they  ignore  it ;  hence,  every 
wtiere  they  arc  under  the  reign 
of  body.     The  flesh  is  at  once 
the    great    reality,    and   the 
great  ruler.     Thii-dly.  this  is 
a  fact,  the  inosf  dtafiiff/Wfih' 
ing.     It  is  that  which  marks 
us  off  from  all  mundane  ex- 
istences.    Wo  are  spirit ;  wo 
are  citizens  of  the   spiritual 
empire ;   we   have    relations 
8trt».tching  into  the  infinite. 

II.  It  imi)lie8   that  man's 
spiritual    nature    needs    the 

COMPANIONSHIP      OP      CHRIST. 

Ko  instinct  of  the  soul  is 
stronger  than  tbe  desii-e  for 
companionship,  and  it  has  no 
need  more  urgent  What 
would  a  soul  ho  without  so- 
ciety ?  A  germ  undeveloped. 
Society  is  the  quickening, 
educating,  beatifying  power 
of  spirit  life. 

But  tbo   Gompanion  that 


the  human  spirit  wants  is  t 
companion  that  cbn  do  tW9 
things.      First,  ceutraliuiif 
offecfioTiff,       He  must  hare 
the  attributes  capable  of  com- 
manding the  supreme  rngud 
and    admiration.      Man  is 
made  to  love  supremely,  ami 
unless    he   can  get  a'  com- 
panion upon   whom  he  can 
set  his  paramount  affectioo, 
he  is  still  destiiute  of  a  tnts 
friend.     Christ  has  all  the 
attributes,  and  no  one  else  has, 
to      command       this.     Se- 
condly,  it  must    be  one  to 
enlist     unbounded    reliancC' 
The  human  spirit    is    con- 
scious of  its   weakness  and 
dependency,  and  yearns  for 
some,  object  on  whom  to  rt- 
pose   its   utmost   confidence. 
Where  is  such  an  ohject  to 
bo  found  1     All  on  earth  axe 
insuflQcient,  all  is  inconstart 
evanescent,  perishing ;  Chrirt 
is  the  Rock  of  Ages.    "He 
is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a 
very  present  help  in  time  rf 
trouble." 

III.  It  implies  that  com- 
panionship with  Christian 

ATTAINABLE   BLESSING.     P^ 

would  not  wish  an  unattaitt' 
able  good.  First,  it  is  attain 
able,  notwitlistajidiiig  the 
corporal  distance  of  Chiiit 
We  commune  with  othtr  «» 
through  our  bodies ;  the  iftj 
medium  seems  to  pnsfif^ 
spirits  coming  into  immeA^ 
contact;  but  compaiiioDibf 
with  Christ  is  indBpnMt 
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)  comes  into  closo 
fellowship  with 
self.  He  dwells 
U  by  faith.  Se- 
is  attainable,  for 
self  1ms  promised 
re  two  or  three 
1  in  My  name," 
I  am  with  you 
:c.  "  Behold,  1 
door  and  knock," 
r,  it  is  attainable  ; 
I  in  all  ages  have 
Tlio  disciples  cn- 
n  their  way  to 
"The  Lord  stood 
1  Panl.  Ho  has 
lis  disciples  in  all 
apostles,  the  con- 
martyrs,  the  dy- 
all    felt  His  pre- 

is  Christ  with 
Ho  is,  it  matters 
i  al)sent  With 
last  niuro  than  the 
of  all  the  angels, 
ast  not  Him,  it 
wlio  are  thy  com- 
riiou  art  a  friend- 
in  the  universi*. 


:rea;  OB,  ment.vl 

OIIILITY. 

)rcthrcn  immediately 
vol  and  Silas  by  night 
who  coming  thithor 
16  Bjmagogiio  of  tho 
10  wore  more  noblo 
in  Thossalonica,  in 
Mired  Uio  word  with 
of  mind,  andsearchcd 
■  daily;  whefhor  thoso 
■0,    llierefbTe  many 


of  them  bolievcd ;  also  of  honour- 
able wo  men  which  were  GreokR, 
and  of  men,  not  a  few." — Acts 
xvu.  10—12. 

Through  tho  spirit  of  perse- 
cution wliich  the  apostles  had 
i-oused  at  Thossalonica,  they 
were  forced  to   Berea.      To 
avoid    detection,    they   steal 
away   from   Thessalonica    in 
tho  night.  No  sooner  do  they 
reach  Berea,  than  Paul,  with 
unflagging      zeal     and     un- 
daunted courage,  sets  to  his 
apostolic  work    again.      He. 
went  into  tho  synagogue  of 
the  Jews,  and  there,  as  was 
liis    custom,    reasoned    with 
them     about    the     Messiah. 
What  is  said  of  the  Bei-eans 
in  relation  to  his  minijjtry  is 
commendatory    and     signifi- 
cant ;    they  are  said  to   be 
"  more  noblo  "  than  those  of 
Tnessalonica.     Nnhiiift/  is  a 
fine  word,  but  docs  not  al- 
ways represent  a  noble  thing. 
It  is  often  applied   to  phy- 
sical   prowess    and    historic 
ancestry  ;  but   tho  wortl   in 
such  app'ications  is  more  or 
less   degraded.     He   only  is 
iiohle  who  has  a  noblo  soul. 
There  is  a  mental  and  moral 
nobility.      The  latter  is  tho 
greatest  of  aU,  it  is  God-like. 
It  is,   however,   iiwntcU  no- 
billty  for  which  tho  Bereans 
seem     to     be     commonded. 
Tliere  arc  threo  things  mark- 
ed hero  that  indicate  their 
montal  nobility. 

I.  They  renderod  a  OAV]>n> 
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ATTEirnON  to  NEW  DOCTRINES. 

"They  received  the  word  with 
all  readiness  of  mind,"  &c. 
They  did  not  allow  prejudice 
to  seal  their  ears,  and  to  close 
their  souls ;  they  were  pre- 
pared to  listen.  First :  This 
<M)nduct  is  ever  Itpjittiiuj 
Jiuitc  mimh.  As  there  must  al- 
wuysbe  tothehighestfinitciu- 
telligeuces  universes  of  truth 
of  which  they  know  nothing, 
it  becomes  even  the  seraph  to 
be  docile,  and  ever  ready  to 
hear.  Angels,  we  pi*esume, 
are  so;  they  have  no  prejudices 
^igainst  what  is  new;  they 
crave  for  it.  How  much 
more  becoming  in  man  is  this 
state  of  mind — ^man,  who 
knows  so  little,  and  that 
little  often  so  imperfectly.  Se- 
condly :  This  conduct  is  venj 
rare  anion fjtft  mankind.  Some- 
how or  other  men  for  the 
most  part  grow  up  with 
preconceptions  that  close  the 
soul  to  all  that  seems  not  to 
blend  with  them.  Their  pre- 
formed ideas  they  treat  as 
absolute  truths,  and  recoil 
with  a  jealousy  from  all  that 
is  new.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
pugnant to  these  men  tlian  a 
ieuchintj  pvIpiU  It  is  voUe^ 
therefore,  to  have  the  mind 
€0  free  i'rom  those  pi-ejudices 
as  to  listen  candidly  to  new 
doctrines. 

II,  They  gave  a  proper 

SXAMDIATIOH     to      NEW     DOG- 

YBIKB8.    **  And  searched  the 
ficriptiires     daily     whether 


those  things  were  so 
were  not  mere  pa 
teners,  receiving  im 
which  led  to  no  el 
which  passed  awaj 
hour.  They  set  tow 
examined.  First : 
amined  htffcjfendcnf 
seai-chcd  the  Scrii: 
themselves.  They 
swayed  by  the  aut 
others,  nor  did  the 
the  statement  of  th( 
on  their  own  credit 
took  the  old  Scri; 
their  own  hands,  un: 
parchment,  deciph< 
characters,  and  so 
meaning.  This  is 
should  do.  There 
talk  about  the  righ 
vate  judgment ;  i 
more  about  the  dui 
are  blockheads  in 
and  priest-ridden  in 
because  they  search 
Scriptures  for  th< 
Secondly :  They  ( 
IHn'HCverlvghj,  **And 
the  Scriptures  daily ^ 
the  area  and  so  i 
mines  of  Scripture, 
can  know  but  little  < 
glance  or  twa  D 
occasional  and  unsj 
efforts  will  be  usele 
must  be  at  it  daily ^  y^ 
new  field,  scale  sc 
mountain,  penetial 
new  depth  daily. 
wouldst  got  wisdo 
must  search  for  it  ai 
treasure. 
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ey  yielded  to  the 

OF   NBVf    DOCTRINE. 

^  many  of  them  l^e- 
They  bowed  to  the 

evidence.  It  is 
las  !  it  is  common, 
without  evidence. 
:ed  to  resist  evi- 
is  Hobh'^  to  surren- 
f>rce.  Fu"st :  Their 
itelUgent,  It  came 
It  of  investigation, 
t  blind  prejudice, 
al  idea,  it  was  a 
iviction.  This  is 
lat  is  wanted,  the 
.    of    any    worth. 

Their  faith  was 
^HLdJiy   believed." 

women  and  men 

r  more  of  this 
filUy  in  congrega- 
lurches,  in  pews — 
ulpits,  too  !  Oh, 
day  when  men 
near  their  minds, 
th,  and  the  God  of 
to  use  their  own 
1  an  independent 
jvering  quest  of 
rine ! 

LfilON  IN  MATTERS 
P  RELIGION. 

Lord  said  nnto  the 
mt  into  the  highways 
and  compel  &ein  to 
it  My  hoiue  may  be 
ka  ST.  23. 

il  idea  of  the  para- 
I  provisions  of  the 
ipaiedtoafeast: — 


the  Lord's  anxiety  to  have 
His  house  filled,  and  not  to 
throw  His  pains  and  labour 
away.  He  is  waiting  to  this 
end,  to  have  in  the  outcast, 
disreputable  ranks  of  society. 
These,  the  poor,  ignorant,  and 
most  degraded  classes,  are  to 
bo  invited,  and  compelled  to 
come  in.  No  such  compulsion 
is  spoken  of  in  regard  to  the 
other  and  more  respectable 
classes.  It  is  of  these  outcast 
ones  we  would  now  speak. 
This  is  opportune  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  such  efforts 
are  beiug  made  to  reach  tjio 
lowest  and  reclaim  the  most 
vicious. 

I.  There  is  a  reluctance 

IMPLIED. 

This  we  find ;  for  though 
the  poor  anU  even  the  crimi- 
nal like  to  hear  the  Gospel, 
they  evince  no  eagerness  to 
obey  and  embrace  it.  Whence 
this  reluctance  1 

1.  Ljiwrajicc,  the  lack  of 
conceptions  and  knowledge 
about  Grod  and  religious 
truths. 

2.  Addietcdn^^^  to  imino- 
ral  ami  smful  excesses, 

3.  MiscojiceptioTL  They 
think  religion  a  bondage,  or 
expensive,  or  a  something 
meant  only  for  the  dying 
hour. 

4.  Suspicion  and  distrust 
of  ministers  and  professor?. 

5.  Dread  of  ridicule  from 
their  comrades.  Influence  of 
clan-feeling  among  them. 
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IL  Thb  constraint  to  be 
USED.    "  Compel,  &c." 

The  general  idea  is  one  of 
great  and  urgent  solicitation, 
though  not  of  absolute  com- 
pulsion. 

1.  Not  phymcal  coercirm. 
Why  not  ? 

This  is  unsuitable  to  the 
occasion.  Men  are  not  forced 
to  a  feast,  though  they  may 
be  to  a  fight 

It  is  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  opposed  to  the  method 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

It  is  itself  impossible ;  for 
you  cannot  coerce  a  man's 
spirit,  you  can  only  at  the 
most  compel  an  outward  and 
hypocritiod  compliance. 

2.  Not  ftochl  tyranny. 
This  is  often  attempted  by 
parents  over  children,  mas- 
ters over  servants,  landlords 
over  tenants,  gentlemen  over 
tradesmen.  But  this  kind  of 
coercion  is  vrrong,  as  it  tam- 
pers with  conscience,  enslaves 
the  mind,  provokes  opposi- 
tion, and  invariably  £uls  in 
the  end 


3.  It  7nean4t  strofi 
cowdrahit^  via. : — 

Clear  and  forcible 
tion, 

Earnest  entreaty, 

Kindly  aid,  if  nee 
temporal  tilings,  ai 
comforts  to  the  si 
overcoming  opposit 
dislike. 

Personal  compai 
in  going  ^vith  peopl 
House  of  God,  &c. 

III.   KE.VS0N8  TO 
CONSTRAINT. 

1.  It  18  tJie  Magtc 

2    It  iff  an  hon/mi 

want    of  Ofirisfs    i 

when   the  lowest  a 

are  raised  up  and  save 

3.  Tfir  wretcJfM 
of  the  outcasts  wU, 
GffMpel, 

4.  Th/*  glf/riotis  d 
Gospel  can  icork  in  i 

5.  Ilence^  intense 
their  sotds  should  cot 
to  tnaJce  tliese  efforts. 

T.  G.  B 

Wolverhampton. 


IfBMSriUSNCifi. 

lold  not  (rood  from  them  to 
jdue/*  ice— Prov.  iii   27 — 29. 

LMAX      BEXEFICBXCE     HAB 

[AXT8.  "  Them  to  whom 
"  To  whom  do  wo  owe 
I"  To  all  who  need  it. 
•ommanded  '*  to  do  good 
men.'*  First :  What  you 
fit€n  in  trust.  It  is  not 
m  aire  the  trustees.  8e- 
It  u  given  for  dittrilnUum, 

[UMAX  BBXEFICBNCB  IS 
HITEI)      BY      INCATACmr. 

it  is  in  the  power  of  thy 
lo  it."  Our  power  is  the 
of  our  obligation.  No 
i  a  right  to  keep  back 
ich  he  can  spare  when 
ibonr  needs  it.  This,  in 
ation  of  heaven,  is  dis- 
"  Inasmuch  an  ye  did  it 
he  withhoider  is  a  moral 
'  Ye  have  robbed  me." 

HUXAX         BBICEFICSXCB 
rVSa    BE    PROMPT  IN'   ITS 

"Say  not  to  thy 
T,  go  and  come  again, 
w,Iwill^7e,"&c.  The 
Tames  enjoins  the  same 
unen  ii.  15, 15.  Why  bo 
First:  Hecawte  the  post' 
of  any  duty  is  a  sin  in 


IV.     IFtman    kenk:  ickxce  ex- 

CUDES  ML         INKINDNKSS        OF 

HEVRT.  •  n.i\<'  not  evil  against 
thy  neigb1>uiii'."  Tiiio  charity 
thinkoth  no  ovil.  A  selfish  heart 
is  an  evil  devisor.  This  is  seen 
in  the  tric1:ij  of  trade,  ai  well  as 
the  sti-atacji^nH  of  war. 


(No.  XXII.) 

STRIFE. 

"  Htrivo  not  with  a  mnn  without  a 
cauKe  if  he  hav«  done  thee  no  harm.*' — 
Prov.  iii.  30, 

Look  at  Htilfo  in  two  aspects. 

I.  Ah    a    l-UINCIPLB   INHERENT 

IS  THE  Koi:  L.  There  is  a  hattliof 
instinct  in  Dvery  human  mind. 
Man  is  nuido  to  antagonize.  This 
principle  in  itself  is  neither  a 
virtue  nor  a  vice.  But  it  in  a 
great  hlessin;;:,  since  wo  have  so 
much  to  op]K>se  us  hero.  The 
principle  is  intended  to  put  ns 
into  aiitagonism.  First :  Not 
against  tixisfcm'ef  but  agaihst  the 
evils  of^  rylsteiies  —  disease,  po- 
verty, in  justice;  and.  Secondly: 
Not  agpiiittt  iiod,  but  against  the 
enemies  *}f  (JinL, 
Look  at  sti-Itb — 

II.  As  a   1*11I>-GU»LB  I.IABLl  TO 
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(Xo.  XXIII.) 

THE   OPrilB880U. 

"  Envy  not  tho  opprcsitor^  and  cbooHC 
none  of  his  wayi»." — I*rov.  lii.  31. 

"The  oppressor"  ia  one  who 
im')09es  unjust  burdens ;  wlio 
crushes  others  to  raise  himsolf.  Uo 
is  always  unjust,  generally  heart- 
I('S8,  often  cruel.  He  is,  alas !  no 
rarity.  Ho  is  a  common  charac- 
ter ;  ho  belongs  to  all  spheres  of 
life,  secular  and  sacred.  There 
U  the  political  oppressor,  who 
crushes  nations  by  unjust  im- 
posts. There  is  tho  nocial  op- 
pressor in  tho  master  and  the 
mistress  who  crush  their  servants 
by  overwork.  There  is  the  cceU- 
siastical  oppressor,  who  seeks  a 
lordship  over  consciences.  Tho 
text  virtually  says  two  things 
about  him : — 

I.  His  CHARA.CTEU  18  NOT  TO  RE 

ENVIED  ?  "  Envy  not  the  oppres- 
sor." Why*r  Y\x9,tj  because  envy 
in  itnelf  is  au  evil.  Emulation  is 
one  thing,  on\y  another.  Tho 
former  is  not  uccesnarily  selfish, 
malign,  or  soul-torturing;  the 
latter  is,  and  therefore  essentially 
bud.  It  is  greedy,  heartless,  cruel, 
and  heart-distressing.  Secondly, 
b'M*4iuse  there  is  uothing  in  the  op- 
pressor to  be  dtnred.  There  are 
8.>me  objects  of  env}'  that  liave 
something  good.  Not  so  tho  op- 
pressor ;  he  is  bad  from  branch  to 
root. 

II.  lIlS  CONDUCT  18   NOT  TO  BE 

FOLLOWED.  "  Choose  none  of  hie 
ways."  His  ways  are  all  bad. 
Ho  has  many  ways,  private  and 
])uMie,  domestic,  political,  and  re- 
ligious, but  they  are  crooked  by 
injustice,  noxious  with  tho  sin  of 
Bullishness,  and  tending  to  dam- 
nation. Stand  aloof !  •*  Eret  not 
thyself  because  of  e\il-doen;  nei- 
ther be  thou  envi<»us  against  the 
workers  of  iniquity.  —  Fsfldm 
zxxviL  1.        

(No.  xxrv.) 

MORAL  CONTRASTS. 
"  The  frowmrd  b  in  abomiiiatiflB  to 
th*  Lord;  btA  TTin  Mcrrct  \%  with  the 


riffhteoas.  Tho  curne  of  the  Lord  if 
the  house  of  the  wickod,  bat  he  Uam 
the  httbitation  of  the  JoAt/'  kc-Tt 
iii.  32-35. 

I.  A  GONTIUST  IN  MORAL  CH 

HACTER.  The  frovard  and  t 
righteous; — ^the  iriekid  and  t 
j'uA  / ; — ^the  sconier  and  the  hicl}/ ; 
thft  icise  and  tho  foolish,  T 
*•  fro  ward  "  is  tho  i>ervcne,  i 
fractory,  nibellious ;  the  "rig! 
ecus'*  is  the  upright,  obedie 
and  loyal.  The  differenoea  1 
twoen  the  good  and  bad  m 
bo  summed  up  into  three :— Fii 
a  difference  in  the  grand  purpott 
being.  The  purpose  of  a  wici 
man  is  pleasure,  present  gai 
that  of  a  good  man  is  usefoJiM 
Secondly,  a  difference  in  the  gn 
impulse  of  being.  The  goverai 
motive  of  the  wicked  man  is  « 
ishnoss;  self  is  the  centro  i 
circumference  of  all  his  actinti 
That  of  the  other  is  love.  Hed 
not  live  to  himself.  The  love 
Christ  constrainoth  him. 

II.  A    CONTRAST    IN    SPIBITI 

CONDITION.  Eirst,  the  out 
repugnant  to  the  Eterntij 
other  is  in  His  eonjidcnce.  1 
"  froward*'  is  an  ''abominatia 
He  is  an  object  of  loathsomcM 
Sin  is  an  abominable  thing.  1 
righteous  is  in  the  conidenei 
Grod.  His  secret  is  with  < 
righteous.— "Shall  I  hide  ft 
Abram'r'*— Gen.  xviiL  17;  Pl"J 
XXV.  14  ;  John  vii.  7 ;  xv.  1^ ' 
Secondly,  the  one  ia  tinder 
curse  of  the  Lord,  the  •* 
under  llis  blessing.  The  cl 
of  the  Lord  is  on  the  house  oft 
wicked.  The  house  of  Belih 
Ear  is  an  illustration  of  the  o 
Daniel  v.  6;  that  of  Obedid 
of  tho  other.  —  2  Sam.  tL 
1  Kings,  xxi.  Thirdly,  thi  m 
repulsed  with  mcotm,  tht  oUm 
visited  with  grace,  "  He  toon 
the  Bcomcr,"  Sec.  FbaHhlTi 
0H4  is  raised  to  gkff^  tk$  mm 
degraded  to  tkmmi.  *'T1ia  ^ 
•haU  inherit  gkny,  but  ik 
■hall  bo  tho  pcmoa  of  Ibolii'* 


^ttlptt  antr  its  |^aiibma;itrs» 


isncs  or  the  tsvb 

PAL8B  CRITIC. 

ncsBf  the  diflccmment 
id  tho  proi)en8ity  to 
in  naturul  beauty, 
proofs  of  taste,  but 
9  of  its  absence.  It 
an  insensibility  to 
is  worse  than  that, 
depravity  when  plea- 
l  in  tho  discorery  of 
,  real  or  imaginary. 
>  affects  this  because 
it  an  evidence  of  his 
isat  pitiably  ignorant, 
Idom  punisncd  by  the 
if  th.1t  affectation  into 
id  it  is  the  bane  in 
I  applied  to  works  of 
It  is  not  tho  eye  for 
beauties,  that  consti- 
il  critic  in  this,  as  in 
3  who  is  most  diseem- 
beautios  of  poetry  is 
taste,  the  true  judge, 
ic. 

.*,  OS  ho  is  i.'iurently 
)  is  discerning  in  no- 
ilts,  may  care  little  to 
;  this  is  the  mark  of 
lispoidtions  or  of  bad 
it  he  might  not  feel 
r  were  ho  convinced 
LOfi  gives  tho  most 
K)fs  of  ignoruiico  and 
tc. 

Kaculloch. 


t>een  tho  means  of  in- 
'  knowledge,  our  skill, 
forts.  IxMktothedis- 
einaciehce,  in  botany, 
'9  In  anatomy.  What 
e  have  we  gained  of 
a  and  uses  of  plants 
ire  seeking  some  horb 
tbk  or  cure  diMaae! 


What  a  knowledge  have  we  gain- 
ed of  drugs,  and  salt<t,  and  earths 
usoful  for  agiiculture  or  for  the 
fine  arts,  while  we  have  been 
seeking  only  to  find  an  oint- 
mont  or  a  medicine!  We  have 
sought  a  draught  to  allay  tho 
burning  thirst  of  a  fever,  and  we 
have  found  a  dozen  delicious  be- 
verages to  drink  for  our  pleasure 
or  relief.  We  studied  anatomy 
to  find  out  the  seat  of  disease,  and 
how  to  attack  it,  and  we  found 
what  we  did  not  seek— a  thou- 
sand wonderful  works  of  God ! — 
a  thousand  most  curious  contri- 
vances, most  admirable  delights ! 
We  foimd  a  model  for  tho  ribs  of 
a  ship  ;  wc  found  a  pattern  for  a 
ti'lesoopo  in  tho  eye ;  we  found 
joints,  and  stmps,  and  knittings, 
and  valves  which  havo  been  co- 
pied into  tho  workshop  of  the 
mechanic  and  the  study  of  the 
philosoplier.  Yes,  wo  may  thank 
our  liability  to  pain  for  these ;  for 
if  pain  had  not  existed,  who  can 
tell  whether  these  things  would 
have  been  so  soon,  if  at  all,  dis- 
covered i* 

SlIAIlPE. 


THE  PIIILOROrUY  OF   RADf. 

To  understand  the  philosophy 
of  this  beautiful  and  ofton  su- 
blime phenomenon,  so  ofton  wit- 
nessed since  tho  creation  of  the 
world,  and  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  plants  and  animals,  a 
few  facts  derived  from  observa- 
tion and  a  long  train  of  expoii- 
ments  must  bo  remembered.  (1.) 
Wero  the  atmosphere  everywhere 
at  all  times  at  a  uniform  tom^ 
ratnre,  we  should  never  have  rain, 
or  hail,  or  snow;  the  water  ab- 
sorbed by  it  in  evaporation  from 
the  sea  and  the  earth's  surface 
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would  descend  in  un  impcrcdp- 
tiblo  vapour,  or  cca.se  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  air  T\hon  it  "waa 
once  fully  saturated.  (2.)  The 
absorbing  power  of  tbo  atmo- 
sphere, and  consequently  its  capa- 
bility to  retain  humidity,  is  pro- 
portionably  greater  in  -warm  than 
in  <'old  air.  (3.)  The  :iir  near 
the  Hurfaco  of  tlic  earth  is  wanner 
than  it  in  in  tlu;  rir^ion  of  the 
clouda.  Tlio  hijfli'.r  avo  ascend 
from  the  earth,  tlio  rold»T  ilo  wc 
find  the  atniospliero.  11*  nee  the 
perpetual  snow  on  vciy  high 
mountains,  in  tho  hotti\Nt  climate. 
Now,  when  fi-om  «'«nitiriucd  ova- 
poration  the  air  i««  liii.'hly  satu- 
rated witli   vapour,  tliouih,  if  it 


bo  inA-isiblc  and  the  sk; 
loss,  if  its  trmperature 
denly  reduetrd  by  cold 
det»conding  from  above, 
ing  from  a  higher  to  a  lo 
tude,  its  capacity  to  rt-la 
ture  is  diminished,  do 
formed,  and  the  nv-iult 
Air  condenses  as  it  co( 
like  a  sponge  filled  wit 
and  comprcsscil,  pours 
water  wluch  its  diniiniBh 
city  cannot  hold.  How  i 
yet  how  simple,  the  philc 
rain!  Who  but  Om: 
could  have  de^HstMl  sncl 
mirnbhi  arrangement  for 
the  earth  P 

l)u. 


Cbcalngical  Butcs  antr  (Qxmi 


[The  titmoMt  fiwil'.m 
rpadcr  must  thrrrfon  u- 
allowed  to  claim  frniloin 


<»PE\     COUNCIL. 

■'.'  Iio:ieht  tlum-rlit  U  pormittrd  in  thjj*  «li*i>artn 
M'lH  dwii  ilihi-riiniimtinif  fkculticti,  and  the  Plditc 
Imiii  ref»iumHibUit}-. ' 


THE    (JUIIAT    niOilTATIOX. 

Heplicunt. — InJtT«>\Vf  r  to  Querist 
Ko.  10,  p.  :3.32,  Vol.  XV  [I.,  and 
continued  from  p.  172,  Vol. 
XVIII. 

I^et  us  now  inqtiire- 

III.  Ah  to  the  h'Ufiiiiij  of  dta 
with  the  arcusatii-f.  n'***'. 

Very  little  im].(rt-liiurc  can  bo 
attached  to  the  niraniug  of  dm 
or  ayrc,  because  the««<<  pi>eiositions 
are  very  seldom  uwhI  in  connexion 
with  our  Lord's  deal  !i.  As  far  as 
propositionul  teaching  is  con- 
cerned, tho  whole  question,  in 
&ct,  depends  on  the  meanings  of 
w€/M  in  referenco  to  sin,  and  inrtp 
in  reforcnco  to  sinners.  I  have, 
therotoe,    exaiiiine<l  those   two 


prepositions  at  great  len; 
found  tluit  tho  meaning  < 
generally  unj'trrournhlr  to 
ntitvtioHOi'jf  thior^  of  tkti 
of  Christ. ' 

Tho  only  question  of 
ance,  as  far  as  these  n 
Greek  prepositions  are  co 
is  this, — wi/l  duL  and  an 
fM  to  undcr»tauJ  them  « 
lit  any  neu$e  but  thai  of 
tion  /  If  they  can  hi 
other  moaning'  correspoi 
any  of  those  of  rtpt  and 
is  ex-ident  that  such  meuu 
bo  selected,  as  vtpt  and 
not  favour  tlie  subtftit 
idea ;  but  if,  on  the  otb 
fhey  inrttriMf  impfy  tmk 
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then  xuui$t  we  take  w€pi  and  uirtp 
im  an  exceptional  bense. 

In  liom.  iv.  25  dia  is  used  like 
T€/u  in  roforence  to  »in.  **  Who 
was  delivered  for  {dia)  our  of- 
fences;"  and,  in  1  Cor.  viii.  U, 
like  T€pij  in  referent'c  to  sin- 
ners ;  "  For  (6ia)  whom  Christ 
died/' 

1.  The  prepotil ten  dia  with  the 
MCCMttthe  ease  (/eneratly  shotcs  that 
the  word  whieh  fellawa  it  is  atrntiffued 

•»   TUB    BEASON,    OKOl^'D,    CAVSE, 

or  OCCASION,  of  tht  act  mefttioucd 
m  the  word  or  acnttnee  going  before. 
In  all  these  cases  it  may  bo  tran- 
slated by  the  word  btcawt,  k^t  oh 
account  of;  hut,  though  th(?  woid 
be  invariably  represented  by  the 
same  English  equivalent,  the 
shades  of  meaning  arc  very  varied. 
It  sometimes  denotes  (a)  the  anmr 
or  ground  imkjinitely  in  the  ionii 
Sia  TO  or  8to  touto.  Thucydides 
{generally  iiSi'S  dia  to;  IIoio<lotus 
iia  TOvrOf  and  others  both  indii- 
fcrently.  The  following  scrip- 
tural exam])lej*  may  be  lonsiiltud  ; 
— Matt.  \i.  25 ;  xii.  27,  31 ;  xiii. 
•'f2 ;  xviii.  23 ;  xxviii.  20  ;  Kom. 
i.  26;  V.  12,  18,  24;  1  (\.r.  iv. 
17  ;  xi.  10,  30.  Instead  of  to,  or 
ToiTo,  tfie  reu6'jji  in  often  ginn  at 
length  iu  the  aeematire.  This 
shade  of  meaning  is  very  com- 
mon ill  classic  Gi-cek. 

Erantpleii.^J  ohn^.  32.  "  For— 
&a.  Oh  ticeount  of—whivh.  of  theeo 
worksdo  ye  stone  me  h"  1  n  tlio  next 
verBC  the  Jews,  in  replv,  use  irtpi 
for  dco.  1  Thes.  v.  13.'  "l^stecm 
them  very  highly  fot^ — dm,  on  ac- 
count of — ^their  work."  See  ali^o 
Col.  i.  6  ;  Bom.  xiii.  5 ;  1  Cor.  x. 
25,  27;  John  xii.  9.  "In  which 
men  cannot  U'l'e  on  aeconnt  of— 
8ia — ^Uie  heat."  Xen.  Anab.  i. 
**  We  have  abstained  (from  plun- 
der) on  Mcount  of—SuL — the  oath 
to  the  gpdn.**  Xen.  Anab.  iii. 
''They  oud  not  join  the  Athenians 
o»  meootmt  of  But — the  follow- 
ing afflor"  :— a  Herod.  44.  "  Oh 
'   0/    9m    ttuLt  work,  tho 


name  of  tho  Toneans  was  written 
on  the  Tripod  in  Deli)hi.*'  8  Her. 
82.  "  Their  father  put  their  eyes 
out  on  account  of — dux  —  tiiis 
cause."     8  Iler.  1 16. 

Sometimes,  however,  {b)  dm 
points  out  the  ejioient  cause  rather 
thau  the  reason.  In  tliis  case  tho 
act  denoted  by  the  woi-d  before  it 
is  the  result  of  the  act  referred  to 
in  tho  word  by  which  it  is  suc- 
ceeded. 

Fxamplea. — Kcm.  viii.  10,  11. 
"  The  body  is  dead,  because  of — 
dio — a»  **  the  result  of" — sin  ;  but 
thii  spirit  is  life — 3to — as  the 
rt'fiuU  f/— Tigl.teousnesa.  2  Cor. 
iii.  7.  "  The  .Jews  could  not  look 
on  the  face  of  Closes  htcuube  of — 
Sio — tho  glor>'  of  his  counte- 
nance- -j.f.,  their  inability  to  look 
at  him  was  cauud  by  the  glory  of 
hi.':  uppiaranee.  See  also  Acts  iv. 
21 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  23 ;  Matt,  xxvii. 
IS;  Mark  ii.  4;  xv.  10;  Lnke 
viii.  19,  5ta  toi'  and  oomp.  Luke 
xix.  3,  OTTO  TOi* ;  Kom.  iii.  27 ;  xi.  28 ; 
Eph.  iv.  18;  v.  ti ;  Phil.  i.  15; 
(\)1.  iii.  6;  Ileb.  ii.  9;  v.  12; 
Arisit.  Anal.  Prior,  i.  33. 

Sometimes  the  meaning  of  Sea 
is  {c)  the  ury  rnirse  of  the  last. 
Instead  of  the  cause  coming  after, 
and  the  effect  before,  wo  find  that 
the  act  denotci  by  the  preeediv'i 
word  is  inftiidtd  /»>  rffni  the  rcsul' 
referred  to  in  the  nurd  which  fol- 
lowSf  as  is  the  case  with  the  fourth 
meaning  of  i/v-fp.  —  Horn.  voL 
x^'iii.,  p.  174. 

FLcamples. — Bom.  iv.  25.  "  Ho 
was  raised  for — dm,  to  secure  as 
1  ciult — our  justification." 

In  some  cases  hta  refers  {d)  to 
the  occasion  rather  than  the  cause  or 
the  result^  as  in  1  Cor.  vii.  2,  raar- 
ringo  is  recommended  btciuse  of 
— duL — fornication;  and  in  i.  Cor. 
vii.  26,  Paul  sa}'s,  "  It  is  well  not 
to  marry  because  of—Sia — perse- 
cution;" and  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10, 
women  arc  to  havo  power  over 
their  heads  beemuse  t^-SuL — ^tho 
angela — t.^.,  because  of  the  pre- 
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sonco  of  angols  in  tho  assomblios 
t)f  the  s«iintH. 

2.  Very  oft  on  5<a,  like  irepi  and 
iVfp, signifies  rou  the  i.enkfit  of 
— t/ic  act  ih'iiotcd  Inj  the  privcding 
\r>ord  hiing  dcsigmd  fur  the  good 
of  the  jhrsoH  or  fcrco/ts  rcfirrcd 
to  itt  the  uord  irhich  folloicH. 

KxampUi'.—^h\T\i\\,  27.  "  Tlie 
Sal^li.'itli  WJiS  T\mi\.Q  for —Ziat  fur 
the  bcjKjit  of — man,  and  not  man 
for  -5to,  fur  the  btiirjit  of- — tho 
'Sabbuth."  John  xii.  -12.  **  lio- 
t.Miiso  of  5ta,  fur  the  hruejii  of  — 
tho  iM'oph'  will)  stand  by,  1  baid 
it."  fo.  ;)0.  **  The  voicocauionot 
bcc.iuei?  of — 51  ifJiff  fur  the  hfutjit 
ftf—mc ;  ])ut  for  your  shakes — 
oi  L'fia^f^'or  t/'fUr  l/fw/if.''  Kom, 
iv.  2ii,  24.  *'  It  WHS  written  not 
for  /  .-.s  /.ale — oi  avroVy — but  for 
t(-s-  di  ]7uas."  1  Cor.  xi.  i).  "Nei- 
ther was  tho  man  rn  at i.d  /'«//• — 
'Ma^for  thr  hiHiJif  if—  the  wnnian, 
but  tho  woman  fn  — 2ia,  fur  the 
ovmfit  of — tho  man ;"  woman 
beiTi^f  made  a  liclpnioet  for  man 
lnjcause  he  was  alone.  Gen.  ii. 
IS.  Soo  also  Kom.  xi.  28  ;  1  (br. 
iv.  6;  2  Cor.  iv.  lo  ;  ll,»b.  i.  14. 

3.  Tht'  word   3ia  often   eijijni- 

lioS    '*  1»Y     MKAN8   Ol/'    poihttViJ    tO 

n  HE  I NsTiiu MENTAL  rotht r  than  the 
cflicietU  cause. 

Examples . — Matt.  xv.  (J.  *'  Yo 
hjivo  made  tho  commandmonis  of 
(iod  of  none  elfrct  by--5ia,  b*j 
liuanx  of — your  tniditionH."  John 
vi.  .57.  "T  live  by--5ta,  by 
yucauit  ()/■— the  Father,  so  ht.t  that 
<at«th  mo  shall  live  by— 5to,  by 
ruratm  of—iaQ  lus  food."  Si.i)  alao 
1  John  ii.  12  ;  Kev.  xii.  1 1 .  So  also 
Homer,  19  01.  lol.  "Coming 
i:[)on  mc,  they  took  me  by  nieuni 
of—iia — tho  fenialo  servants." 
'i'ho  genitive  cajse  usuallj'  follows 
oca  when  it  has  this  meuRinir. — 1 
llcr.  113;  6  Ucr.  4;  Eur/lloc. 
a20,  442,  kv. 

4  Tlio  idea  of  tramition  in 
oiUm  implied  in  classic  Greek,  aa 
in  Eur.  Iph.  in  Tuuris,  29,  *'  Send 
iu6  through^ZuL — the  clear  air.*' 


Ovid  tranRlatos  this  ficntfinw 
*'liquidH8  ffrissi!  j,tr  aunis,"  De 
Ponto  iii.  2,  GO.  Ilomcr  fniiuently 
uses  dta  with  the  arensative  in  the 
sense  of  the  Dttin  per,  through, 
as  in  32  Od.  93,  "  drove  (the»p«ur) 
throwjh — 5(a — his  lireast."  22  Od. 
495,  *'  went  up  throfjh — fita— lli»' 
beautiful  x»alace."  2  Merc.  7-5, 
"  Drove  them  thitmy/i — 5mx— the 
sandy  plain/*  See  also  22  IHL 
29^5;  24  Od.  524;  3  Venus  125; 
2  Merr-.  421. 

o.  Oeeasionally  5ia  jitAnU  Z" 
(kc  wvrd  which  dinott*  siihpht  ='=''■ 
MANNER  of  the  act,  as  in  ( 1  al.  iv. 
13,  "  Through  (3«o)  infirmity  of  ihf 
fl<'8h  I  preached." 

Having  sufliciently  in  vestig-itt-d 
the  meanings  of  the  preposilion 
5ia  with  tho  accusative  rKSt\  let 
UH  now  apidy  our  dedartions  to 
the  death  of  "our  Saviour  fur  (a) 
bin  and  (A)  for  sinners. 

Firstly.  At  to  our  t^aviourt 
dyintj  for — Zia —  «im.  "  Who  was 
d'-livered  fur  our  offences — ^  "^ 
TrapoLiTTUfJiaTa  iffiuv,  Ro.  iv.  '.'-)• 
Pfiul  had,  here,  in  his  mind  lb 
Soptua^int  rendering  of  Isa.  liii- 
.>.,  "  liut  he  was  wounded 7l>r  our 
sins — Sia  ras  afiaprias  i/fiiir." 
Tho  only  meanings  of  Sia  whiA 
are  H[>i)lieublo  hero  arc  tl^ose 
wairh  denotes  cause  **r  iwtrumeii!. 
Il«3  beejuue  the  vietim  of  death— 
wjis  delivered — on  account  of  our 
ei!iH.  The  meauing  of  iia  is  thitf 
t<hown  to  be  sinular  to  that  of 
x€pt  and  vr€p  used  in  the  nme 
connexion. 

Skconhly.  As  to  our  Sariimrt 
dying  for  -  dia — Minncrs,  **  For— 
dta~whom  Christ  died." — 1  Cor. 
viii.  11. 

The  use  of  Sea  in  this  connexion 
is  very  important,  for  ica  ia  never 
used  in  classic  or  Uellenigtic  Greek 
to  signify  tho  shadow  of  Bul»tita- 
tion.  When  Paul,  therefore,  wrote 
of  tho  christian.  "For  whom 
Christ  died,"  using  &a  with  tho 
accusative,  he  could  not  mean  that 
C^hrist  hod  died  a«  a  suhatitute 
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for  him.  Had  this  hocn  his  mean- 
io^,  it  in  cortain  that  he  would 
not  have  nncd  dia,  as  that  word 
has  not  a  shadow  of  that  idea. 
Whatever  he  meant  in  other  cased 
"when  he  made  use  of  other  prepo- 
sitions, here  with  5m,  ho  could 
not  imply  suhstituticm  in  any 
senjse.  Two  meanings  of  Sut  aro 
applicable  hero — Christ  died  on 
ac-ount  of  sinners,  in  the  sense 
that  idnnors  woru  the  cansc  of  his 
dc-ath,  or  he  died  for  the  benefit 
of  sinners.    The  latter  moaning 


is  the  more  probable.  This  cor- 
responds to  tho  meaning  of  irept 
and  inrep  in  tho  same  connexion. 
A&  tho  angels  have  been  sent  to 
minisUT  for  those  who  become 
heirs  of  salvation— 5ta  rovi  p.. 
K.  a — so  did  our  Saviour  die  fur 
them.  The  same  preposition  is 
is  vmod  in  both  cases.  Angels  do 
us  service  for  our  goody  and  Jesus 
died  tlirough  grief  upon  tho 
shameful  cross  for  our  good. 

Galileo,  L.A. 
(7b  be  continmd.) 


[Wc  bold  it  to  be  tho  duty  of  an  Kditor  either  to  give  an  early  notice  of  the 
booka  nent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  tbem  at  once  to  tho  Publiither.  It  i» 
m^iut  to  praise  worthless  Lookr^ ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  oncd.] 


TKE    RKVIEWER»S   CANON. 
In  every  work  regard  the  author\x  end, 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


Jesus  Christ:   His  Times,  Life,  and  Woilk.    By  E.  De  Pressense. 

London :  Jackson,  Walford  &  Hoddor,  27,  Paternoster  Bow. 
Tuu  work  is  valuable  apart  from  any  relation  which  it  has  to  the 
modem  errors  of  tho  naturalistic  schools.  Every  devout  scholar  pos- 
sessing tho  necessary  philosophy  to  compass,  lieart  to  realise,  and  genius 
to  dolineatOy  who  i-eproduces  tho  life  of  Christ,  renders  to  the  world 
tho  moat  valuable  of  services.  Such  a  mnn,  who  truthfully  describes 
Christ  as  Uo  has  appeared  to  him,  gives  to  Uie  world  its  Redeemer  in 
some  phase  or  phases  before  imappreciatcd.  Tliese  last  years  have 
famished  us  with  many  escellont  works  on  tin's  subject,  such  as  Dr. 
Young's  "Chxist  in  History;"  Dr.  Lange's  "Life  of  Christ;"  "The 
Life  of  our  Lord  upon  the  Earth,"  by  tho  Kev.  Samuel  Andrews ;  and  a. 
work  of  remarkable  power  and  merit,  entitled  "  Ecco  Homo,"  just 
issued  by  MacmiUan  &  Co.  But  thoso  do  not  suporsodo  the  necessity 
of  the  work  before  us,  which  takes  much  new  ground,  and  exhibits 
numy  soibjects  in  new  aspects.  The  relation  of  the  work,  however,  to 
the  reckless  assertions  and  profane  speculations  of  ^L  Kenan,  g^reatly 
amTi^Ttftw  its  worth.  The  influence  which  M.  Benan's  "  Vie  do  Jesus  " 
Jus  exarted  upon  the  orthodox  view's  of  Christendom  imperatively  calls 
Ibr  sach  wotks  as  tho  one  now  before  us.  Few  men  possess  higher 
qualificatums  for  dealing  with  MM.  Benan  and  Stratus  than  Pres- 
seiia6.    He  is  moro  than  their  equal  in  native  power  and  soholsriy 
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attainment.  The  plan  of  tko  worV,  which  is  (li\*idod  into  five  boobiil 
Bimple  and  comprohensivo.  In  the  first  book,  which  is  preliiiuiiii}i 
objections  to  supematuralism  are  disposed  of;  the  impoaibility  tf 
Christ  deriving  His  doctrine  from  any  or  all  the  schools  of  UuMi^ 
existing  in  His  time  is  demonstrated,  and  the  credibility  of  the  (htfi 
irt  placed  upon  ovidenco  that  cannot  be  easily  shaken.  In  the  sMWl 
hook,  he  treats  of  the  prcpai-ation  of  Jesus  for  His  work,  snd  fti 
general  character  of  His  public  ministry'.  In  the  third  hook  h 
describes  the  first  period  of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord.  In  the  fomfl^ 
the  period  of  His  conflict.  In  the  lost,  ho  treats  of  the  closing  toeM 
of  our  TjOi-d'H  life.  Although  the  work  is  rather  too  florid,  vcttai 
and  rhetorical  to  our  ta8t<»,  many  will  prijfer  it  for  these  n^asons.  M 
earnest  students  of  theology,  wo  think,  will  agree  with  us  in  pA 
nouncing  this  work  to  bo  one  of  Ki.o;nal  merits  and  Ktriking  aptitiidei. 

DiscouiisES  DKLivERED  ON  Spiclaj.  OCCASIONS.    By  R.  W.  Dai.e,  Hi 

Tjondon :  Jackson,  Walford  &  Hoddcr,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
This  voliumo  contains  ten  sormons,  delivered  by  the  author  on  tpeoi 
occasions.  Having  read  three  of  them,  and  heard  one,  we  f<^  oomp* 
tent  to  say  as  much  about  them  as  our  8pa(M;  will  allow.  The  dii 
courses  being  all  prepared  by  the  autlior  for  special,  and,  in  aooi 
cases,  grand  occasions,  must,  wo  suppose,  bo  taken  as  the  full  meifO 
of  his  mind,  and  standard  of  his  ministry.  Ho  regards  them,  ^ 
presume,  as  the  best  things  he  has  ar<.'omplishcd,  if  not  the  host  h»i 
capable  of  producing.  Had  wo  the  space  of  a  "  Quarterly "  at  « 
command,  wo  should  dispute  some  of  his  philosophical  poidtioiis  « 
philosophical  grounds,  and  perhaps  venture  to  start  some  qncstionieoi 
ceming  his  theological  uttorances;  and  were  we  one  of  the  cf* 
gelical  Rabbi.s,  we  should,  of  course,  denounce  and  brand.  But  to  «i 
book  is  nottho  less  valuable  bocanse  it  clashes  with  our  opinions  • 
.strikes  at  the  foundation  of  some  of  our  beliefs ;  but  tho  reverse.  H 
who  echoes  my  opinions  sings  mo  to  sleep  ;  he  who  strikes  it  fci 
wakes  me  to  manhood.  He  who  takes  this  volamo  up  oxpectinf  I 
find  sermons  of  the  ordinarj-  t  j-pe  will  l»e  greatly  disappointed.  BH 
have  no  pulpit  platitudes  or  evangeliral  sensationalisms ;  they  hifti 
shrieks  of  anguish,  no  sulphurous  odoui-s,  no  ghastly  Txiions.  IhH 
are  the  discourses  of  an  educated  man  who  thinks  for  himself— tUift 
deeply,  vigorously,  and  with  devout  loyalty  to  revealed  tmth.  Tl 
book  abounds  with  good  thoughts,  rings  with  the  spirit  of  an  T 
teacher,  and  many  of  its  paragraphs  swell  into  lofty  eloqa 


EvjsRLABTiNO  ToBMZNTS  TJmscriptuiul  :  A  Letter  in  teply  to  Ti 
Lectures  to  the  Stndents  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabeniade.  B 
William  Gibson  Wakd.  London :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  FatMtiMriki 
row. 

Tbh  work  ii  a  letter  addrcsied  by  the  anttior  to  fhe  ftndflnti  of  A 
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etropolitan  Tabomado,  in  reply  to  two  lectures  which  were  addressed 
them  on  "  Everlasting  Torments,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Barker,  and  which 
sre  prefaced  by  the  Rov.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  The  Tabcmaclo  theology 
ooarse  holds  strongly  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  eternal  torments, 
id  Mr.  Ward  tells  us  that  for  some  time  he  wa^}  a  reader  of  Mr. 
}argeon*s  sermons  until  he  met  with  the  following  paragraph :  "  That 
mis  refoieed  in  or  never  complained  of  helljirc  doctrines  ;  that  sinners  and 
theiiepers  onl^  objected  to  tliem.**  I  at  once,  says  Mr.  Ward,  addressed  a 
>te  to  Mr.  Spurgeon,  repeating  the  paragraph  from  his  sermon,  and 
lying  him  "  a  stem  fact**  against  his  theory.  I  told  him  I  went  to  the 
aptist  Chapel  at  Ross  a  previous  Sunday  or  two,  to  hear  a  student 
om  the  Metropolitan  Tab(?rnacle  Oillege  preach  there.  lie  dealt 
Lther  loudly  and  freely,  and  with  great  unction,  upon  the  "  damned  in 
rll."  The  following  night,  this  saint,  who  rejoiced  in  the  doctrines  of 
hell-torments,"  was  sei'n  in  Ross  Churchyard  drunk !  This  lament- 
ble  instance  only  shows,  wlicthor  the  doctrine  be  true  or  not,  that  it 
t  not  a  doctrine  to  convert  and  sanctify  :~> 

*•  liaw  aiid  terrors  do  but  harden." 

ciaxcE  AXD  CuHisTLAX  TirouoiiT.    By  John  Deans,  D.D.,  F.RS.E. 

London :    Religious  Tr.ict  Society,  CO,   Patcmoster-row  ;  65,  St. 

Paurs-churchyard. 
'  Tuis  work"  wo  are  informed, "  is  an  inquiry  into  the  present  relations 
f  icience  to  Christian  thought.  At  no  former  period  has  the  subject 
ssnmod  aspects  of  deeper  interest  than  now.  The  last  twenty,  and 
specially  the  last  ten,  years  have  been  marked  by  groat  progress  in 
ba  chief  branches  of  natural  science.  A  wide  field  has  been  surveyed, 
ad  a  great  number  of  facts  have  been  brought  to  light,  bearing  more 
T  ]«8V  closely  on  revealed  truth.  Much  new  and  fresh  material  has 
leen  accumulated,  of  great  value  to  all  who  *  take  ploasuro  in  seeking 
ni  the  works  of  the  Lord,'  and  who  love  to  trace  in  nature  the  goings 
f  Uim  who  is  great  in  His  Church  as  a  Gk>d  of  righteousness,  grace, 
nd  love.  An  effort  is  here  made  to  bring  some  of  this  material  within 
ha  reach  of  all,  and  to  render  it  popularly  interesting.  In  doing  so» 
he  author  holds  himself  alone  responsible  for  the  accaracy  of  the 
tatemenis  made  and  the  scientific  facts  referred  to."  This  volume, 
hoQgh  small,  is  very  comprehensive.  It  is  crowded  with  materials  of 
.  acientific  character,  and  they  are  so  exhibited  as  to  show  that  they 
x«  not  opposed,  bnt  in  harmony  with  Christian  truth.  We  heartily 
ooomniend  the  work. 

Tax  Hafpt  Max;   ob,  thb  Essxktial   Punciplbs  of  Hafpixbss 

Dbsobibbd.    By  Bev.  Johk  Pugh,  B.A.    London :  Elliot  Stock, 

%%  Biiemoater-row. 

iTo  antjeet  ia  of  more  vital  importance  to  man  than  the  subject  of  this 

NMk-*tlia  condition  of  human  happiness.    Bat   few   of  the  race 
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thoroughly  undcr&tand  tlioso  conditions,  and  the  few  who  usdontaoA 
them  seldom  render  them  a  practical  rei^anl.  He  who  clearly  expbiBN 
and  by  righteously  constructed  arguments  uoforcei  them,  rcnden  to  ^ 
brothei-s  a  service  of  no  secondary  importance.  It  requires  lu^ 
qualifications,  however,  for  this  work.  A  man  must  thoroughly  as* 
derstand  the  (•tomal  laws  of  human  nature  and  the  truo  TCMsom  for  a 
virtuous  life,  lie  wlio  urges  man  to  search  for  happiness  for  i'.s  ova 
sake  only  urges  him  hcU-wurd.  Selfishness  is  the  fountain  of  luiiwrf. 
Without  saying  that  this  little  book  comes  fully  up  to  the  rcquiremcnU 
of  the  case,  we  can  say  we  know  of  but  few  little  works  thut  have  roc- 
ceeded  bettur.  It  abounds  with  noble  principles,  clciirly  8tat;,'d,  and 
in  som"  cases  woll  illustrated.  The  thoughts  doicrvo  much  bet*i«i 
paper,  :ind  general  "getting  up.'* 

IlE^iVEN's    EvAXfJEL    AN1>    OtHEH    PoEMS.      Hy   IltNRY   WlLLIAMfO.'C 

I-fOndon:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers'  Ilall-court 
This,  bo  far  as  type,  paper,  and  binding  are  concerned,  is  an  elegia 
little  volume  of  poems.  15ut  what  of  the  contents  ?  It  consists  o 
upwards  of  forty  distin(;t  compositions,  all  of  a  poetic  character,  au 
]X)8sos8ing  dificTcnt  degrees  of  morit.  The  author  has  undoabtflA] 
poetic  gifts  of  no  mean  order ;  ho  has  a  keen  eye  fcir  analogies ;  pv 
aptitude  for  bringing  what  he  sues  into  new  and  beauteous  combiai 
tions ;  a  heart  tenderly  alive  to  the  spiritual  significance  of  lifo^  iflt 
the  power  of  expressing  in  ilowing  and  melodious  rersd  tti 
creations  of  his  own  imagination.  Som>)  of  the  pieces  aio  worthy  fl 
fellowship  with  the  pi  eductions  of  Longfellow. 

Kind  Wouns :  for  Boys  and  (J iris.  London :  Sunday  Sohool  Unw 
Children  of  this  iige  havo  mental  and  spiritual  advantages  unknovn  i 
children  of  any  precedin.'j^p(»riod.  Artists,  authors,  lecturers,  aroeraiy 
"where  at  work  around  thnii  in  order  to  interest  their  imaginitioi 
quickcT)  thoir  faci  Jtics,  and  mould  their  charactors  after  some  highidd 
'ITie  presH  in  evcr>'  direction  works  most  skilfully  and  constantly  fc 
them.  It  famishes  them  with  libraries  and  periodicals  in  abandfaa 
"Kind  Words**  has  just  appeared  as  one  of  the  most  charming 0 
effw;tive  ministers.  It  oifers,  for  one  halfpenny  a-wcok,  besatift 
stories,  inntructive  am^'dotei*,  striking  picturt^s,  wiso  counsel  • 
through  all  an  inspiration  of  kindness  and  truth. 

Christ  and  Christians  in  thsir  Relation  to  the  Moral  Law,  vb 

Pauticular  Keferenoe  to  the  Law  or  tub  Sabbath.    By  Bt 

J  AXES  Allan,  B.A.    Glasgow :  Maurice  Ogle  and  Co.,  Ktfhtng 

iquare. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  sermons  on  the  subject  thmt  w«  te 

recently  aeon.    The  thoughts  are  fresh  and  vigoroiu,  tho  idkbb  H| 

ment  conciBO  and  tolling,  and  the  spirit  mignanimoiifl. 


A    HOMILY 


The  World  in  the  Soul. 


"  He  halh  sot  the  world  in  their  heart."-— Ecclea.  iii.  11. 

HIS  is  one  of  those  Biblical  sentences  from 
which  it  is  easy  to  extract  many  meanings,  but 
not  easy  to  reach  the  right  one  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty.      The    expression    seems   extravagant, 

but  there  are  many  reasons  that  justify  it.     The  "  world " 

is  truly  in  every  man's  "  heart." 


L  Thh  world  is  ix  every  man's  heart  as  a  mental 
IMAOB.  The  men  of  the  world  whom  we  have  known ;  the 
villages,  towns,  cities  which  we  have  visited ;  the  landscapes 
we  have  observed — in  truth,  all  outside  of  ns  that  have  ever 
come  under  our  notice,  have  stamped  thcii*  imago  on  the 
heart  The  photographs  of  all  are  within.  Thus  we  carry 
iHthin  us  all  those  parts  and  phases  of  the  world  that  have 
ever  come  within  the  sweep  of  our  observation.  When 
nature  has  drawn  her  veil  of  darkness  over  the  earth,  in  the 
stillness  of  midnight,  with  our  heads  on  our  pillow,  we  often 
look  within,  and  see  the  world  in  the  mind  as  we  have  seen 
it  in  the  flesh.  The  home  of  childhood,  the  lanes,  the  fields, 
the  hedges,  about  which  wo  gambolled  in  the  dawn  of 
life,  as  well  as  all  the  parts  of  the  world  observed  in  later 
days,  reappear  to  the  imagination.      We  see  the  blooming 
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landscapes,  the  old  houses  and  the  craggy  diBk,  tli 
shore,  the  burning  stars.  We  hear  the  murmuring  bnx 
the  boom  of  the  billows,  and  we  feel  the  world  is  inns 
other  living  tenants  of  this  globe  have  not  this  facult} 
ceiving  and  retaining  the  world's  image.  "When  the; 
their  eyes  they  shut  out  the  wofld.  Not  so  with  us 
world  has  so  come  into  us,  that  we  can  never  get  ri 
Were  we  transported  to  another  planet  we  should  can 
us  all  that  wo  have  ever  known  in  this. 

II.  The  world  is  in  evebt  man's  heakt  as  a 
BART  INFLUENCE.  So  many  and  so  close  are  the  ti 
which  the  Creator  has  bound  us  to  this  world,  that  it 
into  us  as  a  mighty  and  constantly  acting  force.  Tb 
many  affections  planted  in  the  heart  that  must  bnngih 
into  it  as  an  active  power.  TLere  is  self-preservation 
very  subsistence  so  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  th 
the  e  ploration  of  the  minerals,  the  navigating  of  tl 
the  transactions  of  the  market,  and  in  working,  in  soi 
or  other,  in  the  outward  world,  that  it  necessarily 
such  an  amount  of  our  attention,  as  to  bring  it  into  i 
most  powerful  force  of  action.  There  is  social  affection, 
are  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  on  whom  our  af 
are  set — brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives,  father,  : 
fHends  who  are  so  near  to  our  sympathies,  that^  ^ 
figure,  we  bring  them  into  us.  They  live  in  us,  an 
no  small  amount  of  influence  upon  the  activities  of  o 
Had  we  the  pliilanthrophy  of  Christ,  we  should  1 
He  did,  the  whole  human  world  upon  our  hearts.  Thei 
hvB  of  beauty,  Han*s  instinct  for  the  beautiful  is  d< 
strong.  This  instinct  not  only  brings  the  world  near 
but  into  him.  The  craving  of  the  soul  for  the  beat 
form  and  colour  and  the  grand  in  aspect,  gives  thii 
whioh  abounds  witli  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  a 
power  in  the  soul. 

Hius  the  world  is  in  every  man's  heart  as  an  aot 
inflnmitial  force.     Perhaps  this  is  the  idea  that  f 
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tended  to  eonyey  bj  the  expression  :  '^  He  hath  set  the 
(rid  in  their  heart  ;*'  for  the  result  of  it,  lie  says,  is : 
liat  no  man  can  find  out  the  work  that  God  makoth  from 
'  beginning  to  the  end."  As  if  he  had  said  :  Men  are  so 
en  up  irith  the  world — so  engrossed  in  the  necessary 
srests  of  the  world,  that  they  are  unable  to  find  out  and 
TOciate  the  grand  system  of  Providence  that  God  makcth 
a  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  they  are  so  absorbed  in  the 
sent,  that  they  are  unable  either  to  scan  the  past  or  the 
m.  A  great  truth  this,  the  power  of  the  present  world 
bin  us,  shuts  us  in  from  the  grand  visions  of  spiritual 
th. 

n.  TfiB  WORLD  18  IN    EVERT    ITAlf's    HEART    A8  A  GREAT 

mr.  By  this  I  mean  something  different  from  the  other 
I  senseB';  by  this,  I  mean  that  ihe  world  is  to  every  man 
yrding  to  ihe  sicUe  of  his  heart.  There  is  on  outward  world, 
oune,  although  some  have  denied  the  fact.  Pyrro,  a 
ifanted  Greek  philosopher,  the  founder  of  the  theory  that 
re  was  no  outward  world,  is  said  to  have  acted  so  far  in  con- 
nity  with  his  theory,  that,  if  a  cart  ran  against  him,  or  a  dog 
died  him,  or  if  he  came  to  a  precipice,  he  would  not  stir  a  foot 
md  the  danger.  He  believed  that  there  was  no  world  but 
fc  which  was  in  his  own  mind  Speculative  philosophy  may 
V  ft  method  of  demonstrating  this,  but  the  common-sense 
nmuDiity  will  never  accept  it.  The  world  has  an  existence 
ipendent  of  the  soul.  It  existed  before  man  was :  its  hea- 
I  dume,  its  landscapes  bloomed,  its  oceans  rolled  in 
idmr,  and  its  mountains  rose  in  majesty,  when  there  was 
mn;  and  were  man  to  be  annihilated  to-morrow,  the 
id  would  he^  Btill,  it  is  a  truth  that  every  man  makes 
nmwoiid.  The  world  is  to  every  man  according  to  th» 
I  of  his  soul  'f  great  or  small,  according  to  his  concep- 
I ;  orenpread  with  sadness  or  radiant  with  joy,  according 
is  feelings ;  a  scene  of  temptation  to  contaminate,  or  of 
ipline  to  refine,  according  to  the  ruling  principles  of  the 
t    HUaponilirao  unportant^  and  fraught  withso  many 

b2 
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practical  suggestions,  that  we  shall  now  limit  our  attentioO 
its  consideration. 

First :  Th^  character  of  the  material  world  is  fo  a  tr^ 
what  he  makes  it.  The  world  of  the  untutored  rustic  is  ver 
different  from  that  of  the  man  of  science.  That  of  the  foimf 
is  but  a  few  acres  of  earth,  over  which  he  has  travelled,  or( 
which  he  has  heard — a  mere  garden,  from  which  spring  pp 
visions  for  his  wants,  lit  up  by  a  bright  body  by  day  ai 
mystic  lamps  by  night.  He  sees  forms  and  colours  but  ni 
beauties  :  hears  sounds,  but  not  melodies  ;  observes  motion 
but  not  order — ^he  looks  on  the  boundless  vault  above  hii 
radiant  with  the  revolving  worlds,  with  no  more  admiratw 
or  wonder  than  he  would  upon  lamps  suspended  from  t! 
ceiling  of  a  mansion.  To  the  man  of  science,  however,  it 
different.  The  world  is  a  globe  with  a  circumference  of  mil 
thousand  miles,  wheeling  through  space  with  immense  vd 
city,  and  the  member  of  a  system  of  innumerable  worlds.  I 
sees  wisdom  and  power,  and  goodness  everywhere.  He  fee 
with  the  Psalmist,  "  That  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  the  glo 
of  God.'*  Ah  I  what  different  worlds  have  those  men !  Wh 
has  made  the  difference — the  difference  in  the  state  of  vo^ 
lect  1  The  man  of  science  has  read  and  thought  andinri 
tigated  ;  and  as  he  has  done  so,  the  world  has  grown  in  D> 
nitude — in  splendour,  and  in  interest.  Moreover,  whit 
difference  there  is  between  the  world  of  a  cheerful  and  tb 
of  a  gloomy  man !  The  man  of  gloomy  soul  goes  forth  in 
nature  in  her  brightest  and  richest  season.  The  landscape 
painted  with  the  tints  of  autumn — the  fields  wave  with  ciopi 
golden  grain.  A  thousand  voices  warble  music  £rom^  eve 
hedge  and  grove.  But  to  him  the  world  is  dark.  .  His  01 
gloomy  thoughts  mantle  the  whole  earth  with  sackcloth  a 
the  dissonant  pathos  of  his  own  heart,  drowns  every  id> 
dious  note  ;  and,  surrounded  by  all  this  magnificent  grandei 
he  is  prepared  to  exclaim : 

"  Lord !  vhat  a  wretched  land  is  this 
That  yields  os  no  supply." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  happy  temperament  and  jc}<i 
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s  the  darkest  and  most  tempestuous  day  into  sunshino 
.  He  makes  the  bleak  and  wintry  scenes  of  nature 
il  and  bright.    Thus  we  make  our  worlds — each  man 

If  each  man  were  to  paint  the  world  as  liis  own 

shaped  and  coloured  it,  we  should  have  pictures 
y  worlds  as  men. 

y  :  The  character  of  the  human  tcorld  is  to  man 
nkes  of  it  Men  appear  very  dififerent  to  different 
D  the  warrior  as  to  the  old  Roman,  men  are  regarded 
achines  for  battle,  mere  fighting  engines,  nothing 

the  worldling  man  is  the  mere  creature  for  enrich- 
cchequer  of  nations,  the  wealth  of  the  world.     In 
judge  of  men  by  our  own  controlling  dispositions. 
6sh  all  men  are  selfish ;  to  the  dishonest  all  men 
test ;  to  the  false  all  men  are  false ;  to  the  generous 
ire  generous.     Thus  the  same  man  is  a  different 
to  two  individuals  whose  dispositions  are  different. 
8  ho  may  bo  all  that  is  noble ;  to  the  other  all  that  is 
base.     Men  are  but  multiplications  of  our  moral 
'  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure." 
' :  The  character  of  the  God  of  the  world  is  to  man 
lakes  it   There  is  a  God  whose  existence  is  absolute 
(cndent.     But  no  man  has  a  true  image  of  that  God 
Each  has  figured  to  himself  this  God,  and  great  are 
3nces  in  the  ideal.     Polytheism  is  not  confined  to 
ands  where  idols  are  made  and  worshipped.     There 
n  kind  of  polytheism  everywhere.     The  God  the 
ihips  is  the  God  he  has  imaged  to  himself,  and  men 
erent  images,  according  to  the  state  of  their  own 
Hence,  even  in  Christian  theology,  what  different 
3  have  of  God !      Take,  for  example,  the   subject 
tenement.      The  man  who  has  much  of  the  vin- 
1  his  heart  regards  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  means 
ing  the  vengeance  of  Almighty  God.  The  mercenary 
rds  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  means  of  purchasing 
ce  of  a  certain  number  of  souls.    The  prudential  man 

an  expedient  to  enable  God  to  make  his  Uuone  safe^ 
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and  keep  the  universe  in  order.  All  go  to  the  Kew  Tea: 
for  arguments  to  support  tlieir  views,  and  they  socc 
getting  them,  for  we  can  get  from  that  Holy  Book  w 
bring  to  it.  Thus,  eTon  the  God  of  the  world  is  accoi 
our  hearts.  ^'  To  the  pure  thou  wilt  show  thyself  pui 
with  the  froward  thou  wilt  shew  thyself  frowaid." 

The  subject  impresses  us  with  several  lessons : — 

Pirst:  With  the  greatness  of  the  human  soul,  Tl 
shapes  everything  for  itself:  the  earth,  the  beaYens 
God.  It  has  the  capacity  to  receive,  retain,  reflect  a 
ward  things.  Wonderful  is  this  power.  It  distinguii 
from  all  other  mundane  existences.  It  gives  to  each  a 
of  life  exclusively  his  own.  It  gives  us  a  strange  sovs: 
over  circumstances.  It  puts  our  destiny  into  our  own 
The  world  we  spiritually  live  in  we  fashion  for  ourselvf 
spread  out  its  heavens,  and  form  its  landscapes.  It  ii 
No  one  can  take  it  from  us.  It  is  often  said  wo  lea 
world  at  death.  This  ia  scarcely  true ;  for  wo  cariy  i 
we  have  ever  had  of  it  with  us.  Bum  its  materials  to 
let  it  vanish  away  as  a  doud  of  smoke,  it  would  3till 
for  ever  in  human  souls. 

The  subject  impresses  us — 

Secondly :  With  the  duty  of  mental  modesty,  lio  n 
absolute  truths  in  him.  All  that  he  has  are  opinions : 
by  himself  concerning  those  truths.  Hence,  he  who  ac 
infallibility  in  theology  demonstrates  his  utter  ignon 
self,  and  his  relation  to  the  outward.  As  no  man  sees  t 
ward  with  the  same  eye,  or  from  the  same  point,  be  musl 
sarily  have  a  view  in  some  respects  peculiar  to  bimseli 
view,  however  extensive,  is  necessarily  very  limited  ai 
perfect.  It  is  right  and  desirable  to  compare  his  vien 
those  of  other  men.  Such  comparisons,  rightly  condoctc 
tribute  to  the  power  of  thinking,  and  the  accuracy  of  tl 
But  the  attempt  to  enforce  our  opinions  on  otbera  : 
against  society,  and  an  offence  to  Grod.  Even  the  h 
Psalmist  felt  that  his  own  errors  were  too  gxaat  £ 
estimate.    ''WhocammderBtandbiBenont" 
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abject  impresses  us — 

\j :  With  the  neeessity  of  mml  culture.    If  you  want 

and  lovely  world — a  world  that  you  will  exyoy  as  a 

jou  must  endeavour  to  make  the  heart  right.  Do 
lain  of  what  is  outside,  the  fault  is  within.  All  the 
.ters  thou  tastest  rise  from  the  depths  within.  All 
a  that  surrounds  thee  are  the  impure  exhalations 
;e  heart ;  the  discords  that  grate  on  thy  ear  are  tlie 
ine  own  disordered  soul.  Fill  thy  soul  with  good- 
thou  shalt  see  goodness  everywhere.     Let  truth  and 

brightly  in  thee,  and  the  heavens  shall  bend  over 
lout  a  cloud.  In  fact,  if  thou  wouldst  know  the 
liou  must  be  free  from  selfishness,  thy  judgment 
just     If  thou  wouldst  see  God  thy  heart  jaust 

bject  impresses  us — 

ly :  With  the  nature  of  the  MiUenmal  glory.  The 
Is  us  of  a  coming  period  when  this  world  is  to 
I  wonderful  change.  "  The  forests  will  break  out 
LDg,  and  the  desert  will  blossom  as  the  rose.  And 
ies  of  the  fields  shall  dap  their  hands.     Instead  of 

shall  come  up  the  fir  tree ;  instead  of  the  briar 
jd  up  the  myrtle  tree."  ^'  The  old  heavens  and  the 
shall  pass  away,  there  will  be  new  heavens  and  a»w 
irein  dwelleth  righteousness.*'   What  is  the  meaning 

Our  subject  helps  us  to  understand  it.  Change 
's  heart,  fill  it  with  truth,  and  love,  and  God,  and 
ve  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth — a  new  universe 
A  defective  mirror  gives  a  distorted  view  of  the 
eflects.  The  soul  at  present  is  a  defective  mirror, 
es  us  a  distorted  universe.  Lot  the  mirror  be  made 
id  we  shall  see  the  universe  as  God  made  it ;  and 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 
^ect  impresses  us — 

ji  With  the  need  of  Divine  influence.  Who  sIiaII 
0  hearts  tight  1     Who  shall  repair  and  clean  this 

fluoor  f    Ah,  who  f    W»  cannot  do  it  ouaelfiefiL 
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Nor  can  our  fellow-men  do  it  for  us.  This  is  God's  t 
It  is  He  who  gives  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  and 
that  a  new  universe.  "  Create  within  me  a  clean  heaj 
God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.*' 
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Ablo  expodtioiiB  of  the  Acts  or  tus  Apostles,  describing  the  numncrs,  cb 
and  localities  described  by  the  inspired  writers ;  also  interpreting  their  word 
hannonijEing  their  formal  discrepancies,  are,  happily,  not  wanting  amongst « 
the  eduction  of  its  widp^t  truths  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  a  felt  desidfl 
To  some  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pages.  W^e  gratefolly  arail  ooi 
of  all  ezegetical  helps  within  our  reach ;  bat  to  ocoapy  our  limited  space  wi^ 
lengthened  archaeological,  geographical,  or  philological  remarks,  would  be  t> 
our  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  process  of  the  study  of  Soi 
but  to  reveal  its  spiritual  results. 


III.  Paul's  Discoubsb  in  the  Midst  of  Mabs  I 
"  Then  stood  Paul  in  the  midst  of  Mars  Hill"  &c  He 
been  conducted  thither  by  some  of  those  philosophers  « 
he  had  addressed  in  the  Agora.  '*  They  took  him  and  hn 
him  unto  Areopagus'^  This  was  a  rock  j  ridge  facing 
Acropolis,  where  Mars  is  said  to  have  been  tried  for  mn 
and  from  which  the  highest  court  of  ancient  Athens  too 
name.  Here  the  seats  of  the  judges  were  hewn  in  solid ; 
and  are  said  to  be  still  yisiblc.  Four  hundred  and  fiftj ; 
before  this  Socrates  was  arraigned  in  this  court  for  intiodi 
strange  and  foreign  gods — the  charge  which  was  now  b: 
against  Paul.  It  was  not,  however,  as  a  criminal  that  Pau 
conveyed  to  this  spot  The  expression,  "  They  took  i 
conveys  no  idea  of  coercion^  but  of  gentle  handling.  H( 
taken  up  there  undoubtedly  in  order  that  there  migt 
spase  and  quiet  in  order  to  hear  what  ho  had  to 
''Paul  has  ascended  the  steps,  and  stands  on  the  so 
of  the   Areopagus^  "belimid.  "Vcoxi  is  ^  cnm^  ^  cift 
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•ve  followed  him  from  the  Agora;  in  that  crowd 

ire   philosophers  and    artists,   poets,  warriors,    and 

Before    him    lies    Athens    in    all    her    beauty, 

and  artistic ;  the  Acropolis  lies  on  the  east  ot' 
lie  stands,  abrupt,  and  vast,  covered  with  the  noblest 
cuts  of  Grecian  art,  temples  and  theatres,  and  statues, 
ilptured  groups,  rising  up  in  majestic  beauty  to  the 
>  Parthenon,  the  masterpiece  in  the  glory  of  ancient  ar- 
ire.  "  On  the  other  side,  hard  by  the  Agora,  rises 
fx,  the  place  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  where 
the  famous  stone  on  which  the  orators  addressed  the 
led  multitudes,  and  from  which  Demosthenes  had  often 
lis  thunders."  What  a  position  for  a  poor  foreigner  ! — 
ore  Jew  like  Paul  to  take.  Yet  he  takes  it,  and  thus 
his  sermon :  "  Ye  men  of  Athens^  I  perceive  tliat  in  all 
fe  are  too  supersiitums.^*  His  exordium  shows  that  he 
the  attributes  of  a  consummate  orator  :  a  calm,  digni- 
f-possession,  a  remarkable  facility  of  so  distributing  his 
ts,  and  constructing  his  arguments  as  not  to  offend  the 
r  irritate  the  prejudices  of  his  auditory,  and  withal 
r  of  reaching  and  bringing  down  to  the  capacity  of  his 

those  lofty  themes  of  thought  in  which  all  are  in- 
ly and  which  all  can  appreciate,  and  before  whose  ma- 
bose  little  opinions  that  divide  men  melt  away  into 
piess.  He  is  direct — *'  Te  num  of  Athens  *' — a  style  in 
Demosthenes  -and  their  great  orators  used  to  address 
*  men  of  Athens,"  not  to  mere  human  beings,  but  to 
I  speak  not  to  men  indiscriminately,  but  to  '*  you  men 
mtj"  men  of  the  most  exalted  city  in  the  world.  He  is 
ioHve.  He  does  not  parade  their  evils,  he  recognises  their 
ncies,  and  gives  them  full  credit  for  the  good  he  had 
"  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious." 
<  not  a  felicitous  translation  of  ScuriScu/iovccrrc/xivs.  God- 
;  would  be  better  than  supersititous.  He  means,  I  prc- 
to  give  them  credit  for  great  religiousness  ;  he  does  not 
Jut  their  religiousness  was  rightly  directed.  Far  other- 
bnt  he  meant  that  they  bad  it  to  a  remarkable  exV^ixl^ 
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Thcij  had  an  txccssivc  aice  of  invisible  beings.  All  their 
buildings  and  sculpture  appear  to  him  the  product  and  ex- 
pression of  religious  sentiment.  Hence  he  says  :  "  For  <u  I 
panscd  hi/,  ami  hthvld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar  v'dh 
ihis  in>rn'/)tii'n,  to  tue  uxkxowx  God."  Not  only  were  they 
so  religious  as  to  worship  Imown  deities,  but  the  unknown 
one  ;  for  in  his  walks  through  the  city  he  saw  an  altar  witii 
the  inscription  'AyioxTTw  Ocoi.  AVhat  the  Athenians  meant 
by  such  an  altar  it  is  dilficult  to  surmise,  unless  it  was  to  ex- 
]'rei;s  the  leeliugtliat  with  all  their  gods  there  were  some  godi 
warned — that  the  known  gods  did  not  gratify  the  cravings 
iwA  lill  up  the  capacity  of  their  religious  nature.  What  thcj 
wanted  Paul  now  stood  uj)  to  give  them.  '*  Him  declare  I  unto 
you.''  Him — the  on*  you  are  unconsciously  seeking  after,  the 
oiu' you  want,  »/.  vlnri  I  unto  i/ou,  Mark  the  word  declare.  He 
<liits  not  say  liim  dvjifu-!  I  unto  you,  nor  Him  describe  I  milo 
you,  for  who  can  define  the  unsearchable,  who  con  descnbn 
the  Inliuile  I    l>ut.  Him  declare*- 1. 

AVe  havo  now  to  notice  briefly  the  substance  and  imprei- 
sions  of  this  wonderful  discourse.  As  to  the  substancej  Ht 
iJtciar'ti  to  tiii/u  (iud  ami  His  universe  in  ycncral^  and  God 
Hid  littitiiitml  in  p'Articular. 

rirsi :  He  *'  dt  clarctt'*  to  them   God  and  His  uniocne  tn 

tfcncnd,    1.  He  declares  God  as  the  Creator  of  the  unxTexse  ; 

^'God  that   made   the  world  and  all   things" — the  world, 

not  the  little  planet  on  which  we  live,  but  Koffy&os.  the 

Larmouious  universe  ;  all  things.     The  declaration  that  God 

created  the  universe  would  strike  at  once  against  tho  error  of 

the  E])icuroan  philosophy,  which  regarded  the  nniyezae  as 

sj)riugiug  from  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms — the  work  of 

chance  ;  and  against  the  stoical  philosophy,  which  regatdad 

the  universe  as  existing  from  eternity.    The  universe  is  the 

evolution  of  the  Eternal  existence ;  Creation  is  the  poBsibilities 

of  the  Infinite  mind  springing  into  actualities  by  its  own  aoTe- 

feign  volition.     2.  He  declaxes  God  as  the  Jtuler  of  the 

gfimverse.    *'  2/e  tir  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,"     He  holds 

I  m^diaputed  sovereignty  over  all-ndl  matter  and  all  mind 
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rld3  and  all  Bystoms.  The  universe  is  not  like  a  great 
He  built  to  ibanage  itself,  and  which  the  builder  hsR 
)  its  own  operations :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  order  of 
I  kept  in  being  and  harmony  eveiy  moment  by  the  un- 
king agency  of  the  Creator.  3.  He  declares  God  as  the 
>f  the  universe.  ''  He  ffiveth  to  all  life^  and  breathy  and 
ingsJ*  And  then  in  Uie  twenty-eighth  verse  he  says, 
Him  we  live,  and  moue^  arid  have  our  being,**  In  His 
is  the  life  of  every  living  thing  and  the  breath  of  all 
ind.  What  the  root  is  to  the  branch,  what  the  blood  is 
I  body,  God  is  to  the  universe — the  life.  The  deduc- 
which  the  Apostle  draws  from  this  representation  of 
ire  two,  and  they  are  irresistible,  (a.)  "  IJuU  God  is 
Uised.  He  dwdleih  not  in  temples  made  with  liands,*' 
IS  no  special  place  of  rt^sidenco.  Your  city,  as  if  the 
^e  had  said,  abounds  with  temples  for  your  deities,  but 
iknown  God  whom  I  declare  unto  you  requires  no  temple, 
heaven,  yea,  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Him." 
'^hat  God  is  independent.  "  Neither  is  worshipped  with 
hands  as  though  He  needed  anything^  The  heathens 
^  their  gods  needed  their  services.  They  built  temples 
a  great  expenditure  of  skill  and  wealth,  not  for  the 
iBLodation  of  worshippers,  but  to  gratify  their  deity, 
eolpture  and  the  sBsthetic  beauties  connected  with  the 
were  provided  not  to  inspire  the  devotee,  but  to  gratify 
fBopitiate  the  god — the  God  whom  Paul  declared  did  not 
to  that.  ''  He  needed  not  any  thing."  The  God  of  the 
ne  is  without  needs.  He  is  independent  alike  of  our 
aaa  or  rebellions.  ^^  If  tJiou  art  righteous^  what  does 
ifit  Him  ?"  ^c.  All  He  nssos  from  His  coe^tuhe  is 
[b  cnaaTUBB  to  fecl  his  kegd  of  Him. 
Nmdly.  He  ''  declares''  to  them  God  and  marUdnd  in  par- 
r.  He  refers  to  what  the  Grod  of  the  universe  is  to  man  in 
alar.  *^And  hath  made  all  naiions  to  dwcU*'  ^c.  Ho 
aevexal  things  concerning  this  God  in  relation  to  man 
bat  he  gave  to  all  mankind  a  unity  of  nature.  "  Made 
iM^ad.all  natumsis/ mdtt"    There  oiie  immensajdivex- 
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sities  subsisting  betwcon  men  occupying  different  regioDS  of 
the  earth.  The  European,  the  Mongolian,  the  Hottentot^  how  \ 
striking  the  differences  between  them.  These  differeneei  | 
have  led  many  a  scientific  man  to  conclude  that  they  descended  | 
from  various  stocks.  Without  touching  on  argument!  of  •  ; 
scientific  kind,  such  as  those  drawn  from  anatomy,  physblogy,  \ 
philology,  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  we  merely  uf  \ 
that  we  ground  our  belief  chiefly — 

First :  On  m/*ntal  resemhlanc^.  The  faculties  of  thinkings  - 
loving,  hating,  fearing,  hoping,  worshipping,  self-commendiq^ 
self-condemning,  are  common  to  the  race.  The  langiup 
which  men  in  different  ages  and  in  different  lands  expresnd 
their  thoughts  on  various  subjects,  and  their  monl  mi 
religious  experiences,  we  in  this  region  and  in  this  age  emplflf 
as  suitable  vehicles. 

Secondly.  On  Scriptural  statements.  There  is  not  • 
single  passage  in  the  Bible  to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  thehono- 
geneity  of  the  race,  the  descent  and  fall  from  one  pair.  Tta 
Bible  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  race  up  to  the  dayi  ft 
Christ  "  But  few  scientific  men  of  any  noto  have  r^iectfli 
the  Biblical  truth.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  brillM 
names  in  science  have  maintained  the  unity  of  the  nofc 
Buffon,  Linnaeus,  Soemmering,  and  Cuvier,  in  natural  histoi}; 
Blumenbach,  Miiller,  and  Wagner,  in  anatomy;  Priehfld^ 
Latham,  Pickering,  among  ethnologists ;  Adeling^  W.  tiOBt^^ 
Humboldt,  and  Bunsen,  among  philologists  ;  and  iMiiiiJgJ 
von  Humboldt,  at  whoso  feet  all  science  had  laid  dain'il^ 
treasures."  (2)  That  he  appointed  to  all  their  howidajf^ 
life^  "  And  hath  determined  the  thnes  before  apvaintedf  arf 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation'*  The  word  bounds  it  geo^ 
rally  used  to  represent  the  boundary  of  a  field.  Two  though 
may  illustrate  the  Apostle's  meaning,  (a.)  There  ii  ^ 
boundary  for  every  man  in  relation  to  the  place  of  his  toi^ 
ence.  The  sphere  which  individuals  occupy  is  a  spbfll 
which  God  bas  appointed.  He  has  drawn 'a  line  aionndil^ 
detached  it  from  the  spheres  of  others.  Every  man  hii 
an  orbit  of  bis  own,  «nd  1\vbAi  oi\aiv\iS&«:^v»a^tAd  by  God.  Th* 
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same  with  nations.  Xations  have  their  geographic  boundary, 
and  these  have  been  drawn  by  heaven.  Though  they  may 
proximately  grow  out  of  the  diversity  in  men's  organizations, 
cnstoms,  laws,  habits,  still  God  hath  made  them,  (b.)  There 
Ls  a  boundary  for  every  man  in  relation  to  tune.  There  is  an 
appointed  time  for  man  on  the  earth,  for  the  individual  man 
and  the  nation.  Men  and  nations  have  their  day,  and  the 
length  of  that  day  even  to  the  minute  is  determined.  There 
is  no  room  for  chance  in  human  history.  (3)  That  He 
requires  from  all  the  recognition  of  His  existence,  "  That 
they  should  seek  the  Lardy  if  haply  they  might  fed  after  Him, 
and  find  Him,  though  He  he  not  far  from  any  one  of  us^ 
All  His  works  and  operations  were  intended  to  lead  them 
to  a  practical  recognition  of  His  being ;  for  He  is  not  far 
from  any  one  of  them.  Grod  is  very  near — locally,  relation- 
ally^  sympathetically  near.*  (4)  That  He  sustains  to  all 
the  character  of  a  fatlier.  "  For  in  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.  As  certain  also  of  your 
awn  poets  have  said  —  For  we  are  also  His  offspring." 
This  yeise  we  have  expounded  elsewhere  t  We  are  all  His 
offspring.  What  a  glorious  fact  this  is  in  our  nature — a 
fact  that  indicates  our  constitutional  resemblance  to  Him-* 
a  fact  which  suggests  the  rationale  of  Divine  laws — a  fact 
which  explains  the  interposition  of  Christ — a  fact  that  ex- 
poMB  the  enormity  of  sin — a  fact  which  aids  us  to  estimate 
the  tnmacendant  beauties  of  the  beautiful.  (5)  He  demands 
iiom  all  in  this  Gospel  age*  the  repentance  of  sin.  '*  And 
the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at ;  but  now  com- 
mandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,  because  He  hath 
appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  He  will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness,  by  that  man  whom  He  hath  ordained  : 
whereof  He  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men  in  that 
He  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead.**  The  expression 
^'  winked  at*'  is  ui  inaccurate  ttoiiBlBtioji— overlooked  is  the 
best  word.     It  means  that  those  past  times  were  times 

*  See  ""Rouxutn,"  vol.  i.,  second  aeries,  p.  584. 
t  See  **Ho]CQJtT,"  vol.  i.,  eecond  eeriee,  p.  461. 
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of  Divine  forbearance ;  those  times  being  passed,  God  d» 
manded  repentance  now.  The  great  tmths  contains!  in  thai 
two  verses  are  that  repentance  under  the  Christian  diqMO» 
tion  is  especially  binding  upon  all  men  evciywheie.  IM 
the  day  of  judgment  is  a  special  argament  for  this  mpeninoi 
— that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  special  proof  of  0 
day  of  judgment.* 

As  to  the  EFFECTS  of  this  wonderful  discus$um^  they  i 
very  different:  ^ And  when  they  heard  of  the 
of  the  deadf  some  mocked,  and  others  said,  We  wiU  MP 
thee  again  of  this  matter'*  Here  we  have  a  lemaifalll 
illustration  of  the  different  reception  of  the  same  sennon  1|^ 
different  classes  in  the  same  congregation.  Some  waai^ 
his  audience  heard  him  (1)  with  derisive  inereeUtA 
Such  were  the  Epicureans,  who  denied  a  future  states  mt 
could  not  hear,  therefore,  of  the  resurrection.  Some  amcn^ 
his  audiience  heard  him  (2)  with  &  procrastinating  resoifm,  PM^ 
bably  these  were  the  Stoics,  who  believed  in  a  future  Mlt^ 
and  who  were  inclined  to  listen  to  something  more  <ni  flif 
subject  Some  amongst  his  audience  heard  him  (3)  with|Mi» 
Heal  faith.  **  Hoicheit  certain  men  dave  unto  him,"  Ak 
Dionysius  and  Damarus  are  mentioned  probably  because  A^ 
were  distinguished  perBonagcs.t  "^ 

i 

TV.  Paul's  dspabtubb  from  Athens.*^  So  he  depaHtiJl0t 

amoTigst  tJiem.  A  simple  sentence  this,  but  lep 
fact  in  the  destiny  of  the  world,  the  importance  of ' 
eternity  will  disclose.  Paul  departed.  He  departed,  bdt  M{ 
left  an  impression  behind  him  which  lives  in  histoiji  tf^^ 
which  will  work  through  all  times.  {  ^. 

^  Soo  "Homiubt/'  voL  zii.,  fint  series^  p.  134;  and atea {■■  h  < 
the  present  number,  p.  262. 
t  Soo  "  UoMiLitT,"  YoL  v.,  fint  lerios,  p.  430. 
J  See  p.  221.  ) 
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Subject  :  The  Nature  cmd  Extent  of  the  Propitiation, 

TflH  Ghrirt  18  the  propitiation  for  our  siiu,  and  not  for  onrs  otIj^ 
ibo  for  the  nni  of  the  whole  world." — 1  John  ii.  2. 

iHESE  IB  a  God-like  order  in  the  Bible,  an  order  not  of 
creeds,  nor  of  philosophies  of  religion,  but  an  order 
lEidy  Divine.  There  are  few  chapters  in  ''  the  volumo 
lie  book"  which  do  not  contain  some  portion  of  saving 
h,  which  have  not  in  them  either  the  essence,  or  quint- 
aee,  of  '*  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God."  Tho 
In  thread  of  the  Atonement  runs  through  and  gives  unity 
.hemity  to  all  the  phases  of  the  Bible.  Of  this  principle 
have  a  very  striking  illustration  in  our  text.  Here  we 
« the  Gospel  in  miniature,  for  we  have  Christ  set  forth  as 
»  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for 
IBB  of  the  whole  world." 

Die  possessive  pronouns  ''my  and  ours"  are  interesting 
am  of  every  class.  Take  the  worldling — with  what 
nt  he  exclaims,  "My  business,  my  money,  my  houses,, 
'land."  Take  the  Christian— -with  what  delight  ho  speaks 
1^  *'fMj  God,  my  Saviour,  my  all  and  in  all."  And  as  we 
ineial  beings,  and  as  the  Christian  is  of  all  men  the  moat 
■teeited,  it  causes  great  joy  to  him  when  he  can  chango 
y*  into  "  our,"  and  say  "  Christ  is  our  God,  our  Saviour, 
jrapitiatlon  for  our  sins."  And  it  still  more  enhances  his 
i^  when  he  can  add,  *'  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
Te  shall  consider — 

.  The  Katore  of  the  Great  Propitiation.  The  Apostle 
I ''propitiation"  rather  than  propitiator,  because  Christ 
Himaelf  the  sacrifice  as  well  as  the  sacrificer.  That  He 
se  appropriately  called  the  propUiation  will  appear,  if  we 
ider— 
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First :  Titc  gJortj  of  II in  jorrson.  He  was  human.  His 
growth  -was  Luman.  He  was  a  child,  a  boy,  a  youth,  an«l 
a  man  of  thirty-three.  Uis  relationships  were  human. 
He  was  a  son,  a  brother,  a  friend,  and  a  neighbour. 
His  infirmities  were  human.  He  sat  on  Jacob's  well, 
way-weary  and  thirsty.  In  the  storm  He  slept.  He  had 
all  the  iulirmitics  of  humanity,  sin  excepted.  His  sympathies 
were  intensely  human.  He  pitied  the  multitude.  He  loved 
^lartha  and  Mary.  "  He  wept,"  words  that  show  that  He 
tould  gather  up  into  His  great  human  soul  a  world's  woe. 

But  He  was  Divine  as  well  as  human.     Uo  was  the  Infant 
■oi  ]  )ays  and  the  Father  of  Eternity.     Can  it  bo  that  He  who 
rounded  those  mighty  orbs  of  light,  and  poised  them  so  nicely 
in  their  sockets,  visited  this  little  planet  in  the  lowly  garb  of 
humanity,  lived  and  died  upon  it,  and  soon  ascended  from  it 
up  into  heaven  ?     Yes,  if  that  bo  not  a  fact  we  may  expunge 
all  history.     The  testimonies  to  His  Divinity  are  numerous. 
The  angels  broke  the  silence  of  Bethlehem's  plains,  announcing 
Him  as  "  the  Saviour  who  is  Christ  the  Lord."     The  Great 
Father  Spirit,  from  the  bright  cloud,  addressed  the  represen- 
tatives of  Heaven  and  Earth  met  on  the  "  holy  Mount,"  in 
tl^.e  following  sublime  words : — "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well-plcascd,  hear  yo  Him."     The  Holy  Spirit^ 
too,   rellccts  the  very  highest  honour  upon  Him,  for  "He 
takes  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  shews  tliem  unto  us."   And 
the  song  of  the  redeemed  in  Heaven  is  "  Salvation  to  our 
God,  whi*';h  sitteth  upon  the  Throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb;" 
shewing  that  if  He  be  not  God,  then  He  receives  more  gloiy 
than  God,  and  the  ransomed  from  the  earth  are  guilty  of 
idolatry  in  the  ver^''  presence  of  God  and  before  His  Eternal 
Throne.     Surely   He   was  the   person  to  be  the    world's 
propitiation. 

That  He  is  liere  appropriately  designated  the  propitiation 
will  appear,  if  wo  coEsider — 

Secondly :  The  jmrity  of  His  character.  Ho  was  holy. 
He  could  say,  "which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  t"  The 
Soman  governor,  after  hearing  all  the  evidence,  washed  His 
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hands,  saying,  "  I  find  no  fault  in  Him."  And  Judas  said, 
"  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  hetrayed  innocent  blood." 
And  in  examining  His  fourfold  biography  we  find  Him  free 
from  all  the  faults  of  His  times ;  free  from  the  prejudices  of 
His  countrymen ;  free  from  the  bigotry  of  sects ;  free  from 
those  peculiar  weaknesses  which  men  exhibit  when  exposed 
to  special  trials ;  free  from  sudden  gusts  of  passion ;  free  from 
every  appearance  of  human  pollution.  A  stain  could  no 
more  rest  upon  the  soft  splendour  of  His  bosom  than  a  flake 
of  snow  could  dwell  upon  the  sun*s  burning  breast.  There 
was  the  absence  of  all  the  vices  ;  there  was  the  presence  of 
all  the  virtues.  Like  a  pure  sunbeam,  gliding  down  into 
an  old  ruin.  He  descended  into  our  ruined  earth;  and, 
untainted  by  corruption.  He  lived  and  moved  unsullied  in  the 
atmosphere  of  sin.  "  He  was  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled." 
Such,  alone,  is  the  character  in  which  the  world's  propitiation  • 
could  be  embodied  and  realised. 

That  He  ia  here  appropriately  called  the  propitiation^  will 
appear  if  we  consider. 

Thirdly  :  The  greatness  of  His  work.  Though  He  was  above 
the  law,  He  made  Himself  subject  to  the  law,  and  voluntarily 
undertook  to  fulfil  all  obediences.      The  law  is  a  circle — it 
begins  with  the  denunciation  of  idolatry,  and  ends  with  the 
denunciation  of  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry.     This  circle 
is  filled  with  love — completely  filled  with  love — to  God,  to 
ooiselves,  and  our  fellow-men.  He  was  "  love  in  the  fulfilling, 
or  filling  full,  of  the  law."      We  had  broken  this  beautiful 
circle,  but  Christ  came,  and  in  our  nature  repaired  and  glori- 
fied it.      He  **  magnified  the  law,  and  made  it  honourable  " 
in  His  life  and  death.  Before  His  incarnation,  He  was  so  perfect 
that  He  gathered  up  in  Himself  the  little  and  the  great  alike. 
Ho  **  wheeled  His  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds,  and  gave  tho 
lustre  to  an  insect's  wing."  In  like  manner,  while  He  journeyed 
across  this  hemisphere  of  human  grief,  He  was  faithful  in  the 
Uast^  as  well  as  in  the  niiicJi.    He  was  as  religious  in  eating 
and  drinking  as  in  praise  and  prayer  on  the  slope  of  tho 
Hount    His  obedience  was  "unto,  and  until  death  ;'*  ab-^ 
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soluti.'ly  iicrfect,  and  there  fore  wcll-fittcd  to  form  the  matfirlol 
of  lli(;  vrorM's  propitiation.  He  so  mauife.^ted  tho  Divine 
attribiit(-s,  anil  lionouiod  the  Divine  law,  that  He  can  ta'ie 
tho  groat  hand  of  thcj  Father,  and  the  little  hand  of  man, 
the  ulfcndv-'r,  and  clu^p  them  in  one.  His  work  is  so  meri- 
torious that  Clo'l,  on  tlif^  ground  of  it,  olfers  freely  and 
abundantly,  pardoij,  ])urity,  peace,  and  paradise  to  every  peui- 
tcnt  and  bi-Hcving  sinner  of  tho  human  race. 

(./OUbiihjr  now  : 

ir.  Tun  Univhisality  op  the  Great  PnoprriATiox.  "He 
is  the  pro])itialion  for  tho  sins  of  the  trhole  world"  The 
moaning  wliich  Ibo  apostle  attaches  to  this  phrase  is  eviJcn*. 
from  oliap.  v.  11)  :  ''Am!  we  know  that  we  aro  of  Gud,  aud 
the  ich>l'  vurld  lioth  in  wickedness."  From  this  passage, 
taken  in  connection  with  our  text,  it  is  clear  that  the  vshM 
world  r*Tors  not  to  those  who  are  godly,  but  to  those  who  are 
ungodly.  TiiO  phrase  includes  every  unconverted  unit  oftbe 
human  race  Hence,  we  are  warranted  in  aliirining  thit 
Christ  is  tlni  pro]>iLiation  for  the  sins  of  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, without  restriction,  and  without  exception. 

First :  ( 7/r/.s/,  ac  the  'j)ropU'uiiion^  U  tiu^cieut  for  alL  To 
do:;bo  the  sufliciency  of  His  work  for  all,  is  to  harbour  un- 
worthy thoughts  of  Him  who  is  the  glory  of  tho  universe.  If 
it  be  not  suHiciont  for  all,  then  it  cannot  be  sufficient  for  any. 
His  atonement  is  no  inlet,  but  an  ocean  in  which  all  may  bathe, 
and  lose  tlieir  guilt.  It  is  no  taper-light,  but  a  sun  towards 
which  all  eyes  may  look,  and  be  filled  with  its  cheering  light 
for  ever.  It  can  purify  the  blackened  lieart,  aud  open  the 
highest  Hoaven. 

{Secondly  :  (V/;  /V,  as  iJieprojuliationf  is  adapted  to  alk  All 
men  have  tinned — nil  have  come  short  of  tho  glory  of  God; 
all  have  lo3t  (.lod*8  favour — all  are  under  condeuiuatiou ;  and 
here  is  a  propitiation  perfectly  adapted  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  all.  Bread  i ;  not  more  suited  to  the  hungry,  water  is  not 
ZDorc  suited  to  the  thii-sty,  light  is  not  more  sui:ed  to  tho 
nyc,    music   is  not  more  suited  to  tho  oar,  than  this  pro- 
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ition  is  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  liuman  bouL 
1  of  every  age,  aud  nation,  and  clas3,  and  character,  have 
ad  it  suited  to  them.  The  whitc-robcd  multitudes  before 
Throne,  brought  out  of  every  laud,  testify  to  the  truth 
it  is  adapted  to  all.  By  it  the  child  and  the  philosopher  are 
»d  into  the  same  Heaven^  and  like  Tabor  and  Hcrmon^  are 
md  rejoicing  together. 

Thirdly  :  Vhrisf,  as  the  PropUtation,  is  free  to  all. — ^When 
e  merchant  comes  to  the  market,  he  offers  his  goods  to  all. 
ren  so  Clirist  stands  in  the  market  of  free-grace,  and  offers 
all  His  unsearchable  riches.  "  IIo  !  every  one  that  thirst- 
b,  come  yo  to  the  waters ;  and  ho  that  hath  no  money, 
me  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  with- 
it  money,  and  without  price."  In  God's  great  temple  of 
e  world,  there  is  the  shew-bread  table,  and  on  it  twelve 
ives  for  the  twelve  tribes,  without  respect  to  their  variety 
mk  or  character.  And  so  Ileuben  may  be  '^  as  unstable 
water ;"  and  Simeon  and  Levi  cruel  as  death  ;  and  Juda 
ly  go  to  his  kingdom  to  wield  the  sceptre,  legislate,  and 
xoriate ;  and  Zebulon  to  the  sea  to  ''  buy  and  sell,  and 
ikd  fair ;"  and  Issacher  to  liis  farm,  to  plough,  and  sow, 
d  reap  golden  harvests  ;  and  Dan  to  the  counsel-gate,  to 
dge ;  and  Gad  to  the  battle-field,  to  fight ;  and  Asher  to 
6  feast,  to  feed  on  royal  dainties ;  and  J^aphtali  to  the 
eaniro-hall,  to  dance,  and  to  furnish  son^^s  for  the  singers  ; 
<d  Joseph  to  the  garden  of  beauty,  to  "  eat  his  pleasant 
lite  and  gather  lilies ;"  and  Eenjamin  to  the  field,  to  seize 
a  prey  and  divide  the  spoil ;  hut  the  loaves  of  all  are  on  tlie 
M^  and  arc  equalhj  free  to  all.  The  work  of  Christ  is  as 
» to  all  as  that  air  that  encircles  the  earth  like  a  balmy 
i-Hia  that  sun  which  fills  the  prison  and  the  palace  with 
I  blessed  ligKL  My  immortal  brother,  Christ,  as  "  the 
a  of  Righteousness,"  is  for  you,  whether  you  take  Him  or 
t.  **!/«  18  tlie  light  of  the  worlds  Oh  !  then,  open  your 
olto  Him,  and  "  flower-like  blossom  in  His  rays  divine." 
» tdk  jou  to  believe  and  be  saved  by  a  work  that  is  not  for 
tt  U  Uka  ctiXiing  upon  »  §wk  man  to  be  strong,  ^itkoul  ixa- 
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nisIuDg  him  with  the  means  of  cure ;  it  is  like  asking  i 
hungry  man  to  eat,  without  supplying  him  witli  bread  ;  it  h 
like  inviting  a  pilgrim  of  the  earth  to  enter  heaven,  withont 
giving  him  a  key  to  open  its  gates.  But  the  work  of  Chrisl 
is  for  you.  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  vJiolt 
world."  Therefore,  for  ijour  sins.  Oh !  then,  look  and  liv( 
— live  and  love — love,  and  be  for  ever  lovely. 

John  Dunlop,  M.A. 


"  And  a  woman  lia\'ing  an  issuo  of  blood  twelve  years,  which  had 
spent  all  her  living  upon  physicians,"  &c. — Luke  yiii.  43 — 48. 

This  narrative  suggests — 

1.  That  without  personal  contact  with  Christ  thebs 
can  be  no  saving  health. 

Men  have  endeavoured  to  heal  themselves  but — (a^— 
Natural  religion  has  failed,  (b)  Education  7ias  failed,  (c) 
The  worldy  with  all  its  resources  and  pleasures^  has  failed* 
Every  system  or  plan  that  has  not  Christ  in  it  must  utterif 
fail.  Without  him  the  plague  will  still  rage,  the  despaiiiq^ 
cries  of  the  victims  will  bo  still  heard,  the  designing  quacks 
will  still  heal  the  hurt  of  man  slightly,  the  epidemic  will 
spread  unchecked.     0,  for  some  Divine  Healer  ! 

As  soon  as  faith  is  exorcised  He  saves.  He  was  conscioQi 
of  the  healing  virtue  going  forth.  "  His  will  is  always  de- 
posed ;  stands  as  it  wore  always  open,  and  prepared  for  ap- 
proaching faith."  (French.)  There  was  no  virtue  in  tk 
hem  of  the  garment,  no  merit  in  the  touch  ;  the  virtue  wasb 
Christ,  and  the  timid  touch  was  the  medium  through  wUdi 
the  virtue  reached  the  woman,  and  she  was  healed. 

IL  That  it  is  possible  to  stand  in  a  close  outward  Bfr 
L\TioN  TO  Christ  and  tet  not  come  into  a  saving  coK^Mff 
wrra  Hiir. 
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ng  that  multitude  that  crowded  around  Him,  and 
.  upon  Him,  there  was  only  one  that  touched  Him — 
le  that  became  linked  to  Him  by  faith.  All  men  who 
eard  of  Christ  stand  in  some  way  related  to  Him.  (a) 
Lay  live  in  what  we  call  a  Christian  land,  and  Christian 
Lces  may  play  around  them,  and  yet  not  be  united  to 
{h)  IMen  may  give  their  assent  to  the  truths  of 
ianity  and  yet  have  no  faith,  (c)  It  is  possible  even  to 
3  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  yet  not  be  one  of  His 
\e  disciples.  We  may  appear  in  the  crowd  that  follow 
but  the  only  touch  which  reaches  Him  is  that  of  faitli. 
may  but  touch,"  &c. 

L  That  wheke\'er  a  saving  contact  with  Christ  has 

OBTAINED  it  SHOULD  BE  PUBLISHED  AND  WILL  BE  ENJOYED. 

ret:  It  should  he  jnillMed.  He  inquired  for  the 
aiL  She  had,  as  she  thought,  stolen  the  blessing 
eervcd,  and  Christ  arrests  her  and  makes  her  con- 
Tlie  Bible  requires  not  only  the  believing  with 
heart,  but  also  the  confessing  with  the  mouth,  ^fen 
that  religion  is  a  matter  between  the  soul  and  God ;  and 
'  is ;  but  it  is  more  than  this.  It  is  a  matter  also  between 
and  the  Church,  between  man  and  his  fellow-man,  he- 
rn man  and  the  world. 

econdly :  It  will  be  enjoyed,  "  Go  in  peace,"  or  rather 
iter  into  peace."  My  friend,  struggle  on  through  the 
•d  of  obstacles  to  Christ ;  bring  your  weary  hearts,  your 
>Qs  soul  to  Him.  He  is  now  passing  by.  Touch  Him 
aithi  and  you  will  be  healed. 

E.  Owen,  B.A. 
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Subject  :  TVmj  Oosjtd  Age, 

<<  And  the  timrs  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at ;  bat  now  < 
all  men  everywlicre  to  n>pcnt ;  because  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the 
.  which  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousnesa  by  that  man  whom  HehiCh 
ordained ;  whereof  He  hath  given  atwuranco  unto  all  men,  in  that  Ha  hiA 
raised  Him  from  the  dead." — Acta  xvii.  30,  31. 

SO  far  Paul,  in  this  celebmted  sermon  on  Mars  Ilill,  pro- 
pounds tlio  doctrines  of  natural  religion  —  doctrinw 
written  on  tlic  pages  of  nature.  In  the  verses  before  us,  he 
dii'ects  to  subjects  not  found  in  the  volume  of  nature,  and 
revealed  only  in  the  Word  of  Inspiration.  The  verses  present 
to  us — 

First.  God's  relation  to  the  world  brfore  the  Gospel  age. 
"The  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at."  The  ages 
before  the  Gospel  were  "  times  of  ignorance."  The  ignorance 
here,  of  course,  refers  not  to  ignorance  of  things  in  general^ 
for  the  ancients  knew  many  things,  but  to  the  ^rand  subjects 
of  religion — to  God  and  His  relations.  The  heathens  were 
ignorant  of  the  One  True  and  Living  God — "  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God."  Their  ignorance,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  guiltg  ignorance,  for  had  they  not  tho  meanaof 
knowing  ]  Outward  nature,  and  tho  intuitions  of  their  own 
souls,  wero  sufiicient  to  teach  them  the  knowledge  of  God ;  but 
the  means  they  neglected,  and  their  ignoianuc  was  guUtif. 
This  ignorance,  wo  are  told,  "  God  winked  at."  What  doe» 
this  mean?  Certainly  not  that  IIo  connived  at  it.  Hie 
original  word  here  used  means  "overlook*';  and  this  ii 
the  idea  wo  arc  to  attach  to  it  here.  It  means  not  that 
God  did  not  observe  the  wickedness  of  these  times,  but  that 
!Ie  exorcised  great  forbearance,  lie  dealt  leniently  with  those 
dark  ages,  lie  suifered  tho  ignorance  to  begin,  and  to  grow, 
and  to  develop  itself.  He  did  not  interpo  so  siteciaUg^  cither  in 
'\ongeanco  or  in  grace.  Why  did  the  Almighty  permit 
theso  agv.s  of  ignoranco  to  continue?  This  is  a  question 
whicli,  if  proper  to  ask,  is  imi}ossible  to  solve.  We  xn^ 
discover  certain  usefol  euda  Qj\a\9ex^dL\^^  \\i  \  ^^od  these  eoda 
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iffill  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  His  forbearance  with  this 

ignoranco  vras  worthy  of  Himself.      It  serves  to  sliow,  for 

^'xample — (1)  The  insufficiency  of  human  reason  in  matters 

of  religion.     God  gave  human  reason  plenty  of  time  to  ex- 

liaust  all  its  resources  in  endeavours  to  find  Ilim  out.     It 

seiYes  to  show — (2)   The  necessity  of  a  special  revelation. 

Since  God  gave  mankind  so  many  ages  to  endeavour  to  find 

Him  out,  and  they  failed,  grow  darker  and  darker  over  the 

questions  of  religion  up  to  the  time  of  Christ,  men  are  left 

Without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  supposing  that  they 

can  do  without  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

These  verses  present  to  us — 

Secondly.  God's  relation  to  the  world  in  the  Gospel  age. 
God's  conduct  now  towards  the  world  is  changed.  He  who 
overlooked  in  forbearing  mercy  the  wickedness  of  past  times, 
naio  commands  **  every  man  everywhere  to  repent."  Tlie  text 
presents  us  three  things  in  connexion  with  the  Gospel 
age: — 

I.  The  one  oreat  duty  of  max  in  the  gospel  age.  What 
is  the  duty  1  It  is  to  repent.  The  word  fx^ravoia  (repent) 
means  to  change  one's  mind.  It  means  something  more  than 
contrition  for  sin — more  than  a  change  of  opinion,  or  renun- 
ciation of  a  habit — it  means  a  change  of  soul.  What  is  a 
change  of  soul  1  A  change  in  the  ruling  disposHlon  of  life. 
Every  man  is  under  some  ruling  disposition ;  a  disposition 
into  which  you  can  resolve  all  the  actions  of  his  every-day 
life.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  man.  Eepcntance  is  a  change 
in  this.  It  means,  in  general,  the  same  thing  as  "  conversion," 
**  regeneration,"  "  renewal,"  &c.  This  reformation  of  soul  is  the 
one  urgent  duty  of  every  man  in  this  Gospel  age.  What  said 
John  the  Baptist  1  "  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand."  What  said  Jesus  %  "  I  am  come  to  call  sinners  to 
lepentance.**  What  said  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost! 
''Bepent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins."  And  this  is  the 
datj — ^tli6  one  duty — ^which  God  presaes  upon  the  woild 
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iio^v  :  "  Ho  coinmandcth  all  men,  everywhere,  to  repent.'" 
All  moil — "\vliat<'ver  tluir  age,  their  country,  iheir  culour. 
their  cinuiiiistaiiccs,  their  intellectual  and  monil  condition— 
cnri/ir/irre,  on  'Ahatovor  zone  of  the  globe.     Why  repent! 

(1)  Ik'eauso  it  is  ri'jhf.  All  men,  every whoi-e,  arc  iu  the 
7r/\y//f/,  and  t'ternal  rectitude  demands  a  change.  (2)  Ikcau?? 
it  is  i/t'/isj)c/t.<<'/-Ic.  There  is  no  possibility  of  being  happy 
v.ilhout  it.  Xothing  will  do  without  it;  all  may  be  blesstd 
wiih  it.  '*  ^Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  b-j 
born  a^jain.*'  **  Kxcipt  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kin.L^tloni  of  Ch.hI.'' 

The  text  presents  us  with : — 

II.  Tin:  (»XK  GUAM)  rnosrECT  of  max  ix  tde  gospel  agf. 

AMiat  is  the  izr.md  tiling  looming  before  men  in  this  age: 
The  «?'*/  t'/Jiul'j}/,' ,  f.    "  lie  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  be 
will  ju«lge  the  wurld."     First,  thr  jtriod  is  appointed.    TLat 
day  who  shall  describe  ?     Xo  mortal  can.     The  Judge  him- 
self can  alone  des^  i  ibe  it.  He  has  done  so.  **  When  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  coiiie  in  his  .u'lory  "  (Matthew  xxv.)     "NVTio  knovs 
when  the  day  will  aawn  ?    Xo  one.    It  will  come,  perhaps,  as 
the  llood  eanie — whilst  iiien  were  eating  and  drinking.     Or  as 
Chris:  came — in  the  di  ep  hush  of  darkness,  when  men  ven? 
all  asleep.     Wo  know  net   fr/i* «,  but  we  know  it  is  Jfjtft?. 
It  is  re^'istcrod  in  His  in;fulnl!ed  plans.     His  providence  i$ 
getting  r.oarer  to  it  every  hour.     *•  God  hath  appointed  a  day." 
It  j-:u^f  come.    ^Secondly,  tL-:  Juihje  reappointed.     "By  that 
?)U:.  whom   ho  hath  ordained."     "The  Father  judgeth  no 
man."     AVh.  n  Ho  stood  as  a  criminal  at  the  bar  of  Coiaphas, 
He  said,  "  Here  after  shall  yo  see  the  Son  of  Man  mtlDgcn  the 
right  hand  of  power.'     "  This  mun  is  to  be  the  judge."    And 
He  will  judge  "in  righieousness."  This  man  has  ever  dealt  in 
mercy  until  now.     Now  eternal  nctitude  is  the  rale  of  his 
conduct  now.     Such  is  the  wonderful  prospect  held  out  to 
mankind  in   this   the  Gospel  age.     The  grand   thing  that 
loomed  in  the  future  of  the  men  who  lived  hi/ore  the  gospel 
vas  the  Gospel  age  itselfl    The  Gospel  age  has  come  nov, 


[i]  oxe  demonstrating  fact  for  ilan  in  the 
;e. 

eof  He  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men  in  that  Ho 
d  Him  from  the  dead."  The  apostle  means  one  of 
5  by  this  expression.  Either  that  the  resurrection 
is  an  assurance  that  there  will  come  a  day  of  judg- 
-hat  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  an  assurance  that 

Divine  Judge  of  all.  The  latter,  perhaps,  is  the 
y  idea.  Although,  in  truth,  the  fact  answers  both 
The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  fact  that  demon- 
le  divinity  of  Christ's  teaching.  Paul  always 
it  as  such.  By  his  resurrection  from  the  dead 
as  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power." 

does  the  resurrection  of  Christ  demonstrate  the 
f  His  teaching ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  truth  of 
ity  1     For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  point,  the  ques- 

be  answered  syllogistically  : — ^Tirst,  any  teacher^ 
holy  lifey  rising  from  the  dead,  according  to  his 
>utic£ment,  must  he  divine.     Suppose  in  this  age 

spotless  character  were  to  appear  as  a  teacher,  pro- 
iiuths  congruous  with  men's  common  sense,  common 
3,  and  common  experience,  who  announced  that  he 
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cot  foretell  His  resurrection,  and  did  He  not  rise  in  exact 
conformity  with  His  own  words  1  "What  is  the  conclusion  1 
He  is  a  divine  teacher.  Who  can  escape  this  infeienoet 
Thank  God  He  has  given  us  the  aesuranee. 

Such  is  the  Gospel  age ;  the  age  in  which  we  are  living. 


Subject  :  Death  Alolislied,* 
"Who  hath  abolished  death."— 2  Tim.  i.  10. 

WHAT  does  this  mean  ?  First :  It  doth  not  mean  that 
He  hath  abolished  the  certainty  of  death.  "  It  is 
appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die."  Men  die  now  as  thej 
did  through  the  ages  through  which  Christ  lived.  Genenh 
tions  come  and  go  as  ever.  The  believer  and  the  infidel,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  all  go  to  the  grave.  There  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  death.  The  life  of  aU  is  a  lamp  whieli 
wastes  as  it  bums,  consumes  as  it  shines. 

Secondly :  It  does  not  mean  that  He  hath  abolished  the 
fiecessity  of  death.  The  death  of  men  seems  nccessaiy  fiar 
many  reasons.  It  is  the  very  law  of  all  physical  lifa  The 
world  lives  by  death.  The  life  of  spring  is  begotten  and  fed 
by  the  mortalities  of  winter.  It  restrains  the  progrees  of 
moral  evil  too.  Were  wicked  men  to  continue  here  for  vnt, 
the  world  would  soon  become  a  pandemonium.  "  We  nMiit 
needs  die,  and  are  as  water  spilt  on  the  gronnd,  wbidi 
cannot  be  gathered  up  again." 

Thirdly :  It  doth  not  mean  that  He  hath  abolished  tht 
dominion  of  death.  The  empire  of  the  grave  is  as  abedotiB 
as  ever.  All  the  prisoners  are  as  firmly  held  as  ever.  11»^ 
regions  of  mortality  are  as  quiet  and  undisturbed  during  the 
eighteen  hundred  years  since  Christ  was  here  as  thq^  weie 
through  all  the  ages  before.     We  believe  that  He  who  is  tlift 

*  The  outlines  of  a  discouno  preached  at  StocikweU  Gbapd,  « 
Sunday  evening,  April  22, 1866,  on  occasion  of  thft  dssth  of  AaditV 
Jaclrson,  Esq. 
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TesuTTCction  and  the  life  will  abolish  the  power  of  the  grave  ; 
that  Ho  will  raise  all  the  mighty  generations  of  the  dead,  and 
swallow  np  death  in  victory.  But  the  text  saith  Ho  hath 
abolished  death.  It  is  not  something  to  be,  but  somethiug 
that  hath  been  actually  accomplished.  The  question  is^ 
thetefoTC,  in  what  sense  hath  death  been  abolished  by  Christ. 
It  means  that  He  hath  made  death  of  none  effect.  In  order 
to  explain  this  wo  lay  down  three  propositions : — 

I.  That  the  felt  power  op  death  over  man  is  according 
TO  the  state  op  his  sodl.  The  power  of  death  over  man  is 
not  in  the  unconsciousness  which  he  produces,  for  once  in  the 
revolution  of  every  twenty-four  hours  wo  become  unconscious, 
the  eyes  are  closed,  the  ears  sealed,  the  limbs  inactive.  So  far 
as  unconsciousness  is  concerned  there  is  death  in  every  sleep. 
Not  in  the  dissolution  it  produces.  For  physical  dissolution 
is  going  on  every  day  ia  the  body.  In  this  respect  wo  all 
die  daily;  the  momont  we  begin  to  live  wo  all  begin  to  die.  The 
body  with  which  we  walked  this  earth,  communed  with  our 
friends,  and  received  into  our  hearts  the  thousand  impressions 
of  nature  and  society,  some  seven  years  ago,  is  not  with  us 
now,  is  gone  from  us  altogether.  "VVhero  then  is  the  power 
of  death  ?  It  is  in  the  state  of  our  souls  in  relation  to  it.  Let. 
us  suppose  that  we  had  no  capacity  for  forming  any  idea  of 
death.  What  power  would  death  have  over  us  1  None 
until  it  came;  like  tho  beast  or  the  bird  we  should  lie 
down  on  the  green  turf,  and  breathe  out  our  last  breath  with- 
out one  regretful  or  apprehensive  thought.  Or,  let  us 
aappoee  that  we  had  ideas  concerning  death,  all  of  which 
were  of  a  pleasing  character, — that  we  looked  upon  it  as  the 
termination  of  nothing  but  the  painful  and  imperfect,  and  a& 
the  introduction  to  all  that  would  bless  our  being  with  the 
highest  joys  for  ever.  What  power  would  death  liave  over  us  in 
this  caset  ^one.  We  should  regoice  in  it.  We  should 
snticipate  it  moie  than  the  weary  labourer  anticipating  the 
refipeshing  sleep,  or  the  tempest-beaten  mariner  the  haven  of 
nfety  and  lepose. 


Jl.s 
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II.  Thvt  Tii::  stati:  of  a  hepraved  man's  soul  uIVI- 
.  i:Aiu  i;.;  rri.T  r.»wK::. 

Fii.-I  :  Ai!  /■"  •  "j."'  .'■'.''■*•>•  »-r  /<,>  si'Ul  on:  c^^rJirl  f'j  ',•.•»■*/■■'; 
'  '■'••IS.  All  nn'U  ^vlu.'ifo  iiiituiv.>  aw  iin«-hiistiaiiizoJ  love  I:.' 
^■.■.. .rill  and  i In •  t  iiiiius « -t"  i he  \v.:.rkl.  Their  atreol ions  sirc-tcli  t-: : 
into  iht*  futUTi',  tr.i-y  aro  rootid  in  the  earth.  All  thi-y  h\-'. 
;i'.:  :!ii.-v  p!;ui  ;iiiil  ii  il  aii«.l  hope  lor,  are  luri'.  This  iii:Uv> 
/....r.lia  lonv-le  iJon  to  tln.-iii :  they  recoil  lioni  it  with  hor:- r. 
'•■■.v.' I?/  it  uill  pri'.lucc  such  tjrrible  disniplions  au-I  Jerriv.. 
t'.n;  of  thdrall. 

S.  c.^iidly  :  //•  /.  '.<  /■  rritf'  /"i-'f-i'/ffs  <7<j  fo  th'  '::■>■■>' -r.s''  ■'■ 
f  .1-  ■/'  /.  /:■■■..  So:in?iiine>  lie  JL-fh  that  i:  will  K-  Li- 
i'.niiiiiilativ-n,  ll:  it  ii  will  pur  an  end  for  ewr  to  Li?  bcii::. 
;'.;;U  v.-iiLii  ii  V' liiv.s  tf  liiiu  lie  will  think"  no  mon-,  *kK:\  i.  ■ 
!::  10.  I'O  no  ni:.:v  I'^r  iVvr.  This  is  a  torriM-.*  tl'.ouj::::. 
S.  ::ivt::nis  ho  fv-fls  that  it  will  usher  Jiim  into  a  sta'.i'  •  i 
r'.::.;vor.s  i\  aibiition,  whore  ho  will  have  to  >utiVr  for  all  tb. 
siv.s  h-."  has  c  ■innililod.  This  ^^ivcs  death  the  Mir-j  and  tie 
.■  ■  ■■  ;•;•'  ^'^■'-■1'  \i\v.\.  Thus  death  has  ever  l»een  a  king  of  frr::s 
.  '  :li»  v.isl:-  dly.  The  bravest  hearts  eower  and  turn  ]c/ 
V.  ...■:■■  l.i>  dark  niajosly.  Herein  is  the  power  of  dciiL 
J»-..iih  is  not  nicio  dissolution  of  the  body.  That,  perhaps 
v.-i.uld  have  takiu  ]»;aoe  had  man  never  sinned.  "In  the  day 
tl:- u  eatoth  thereof  tl.ou  shall  surely  die":  which  means, 
dyin^,  thou  shall  die  ;  which  hnguage  convcya  to  me  ibis 
i  iva,  that  thy  death,  man,  in  ease  thousiauest,  shall,  indeevi, 
1  ^  death — shall  be  a  far  more  terrible  thing  than  the  death 
*A  thuse  beings  thou  seost  expiiing  around  thee.* 

III.  That  Christ  hath  abolished  this  depb^vved  state 
cr  FOIL  IN  His  Discin.rs.  This  is  the  grand  end  of  Ilis 
inissi.'n  :  *'  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
llesli  ajid  blood,  He  also  Himself  likewise  took  part  of  the 
same,  that  through  death  He  might  destroy  him  that  had  the 
pvwer  of  death — that  is  the  devil ;  and  deliver  them  who, 
ihrough   fear  of  death,  were  all  their  lifetime   subject  to 

*  Sec  HosuusT,  thixd  wma^  YoL  xniL,  p»  23. 
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bondage."  How  does  He  accomplish  this  ]  Not  merely  by 
the  revelation  of  a  future  life,  but  by  the  impartation  of  a 
new  spiritual  life — a  life  of  conscious  pardon  and  of  spiritual 
sympathy. 

This  new  life — ^First— ^aw  a  stronger  sympailiy  with  the 
spiritual  than  tho  material.  The  affections  are  set  not  on 
things  below,  but  on  things  above.  The  heart  set  not  on 
things  seen  and  temporal,  but  on  things  unseen  and  eternal. 
Who  dreads  going  into  scenes  where  the  stronger  affections 
are  ?  Hence,  where  is  the  dread  of  death  to  the  tme  Christian  ? 

This  new  life — Secondly — Has  a  stronger  sympathy  with 
the  future  than  the  present,  Christ  turns  the  hearts  of 
His  people  to  the  future  as  their  heaven.  Their  perfection  is 
there,  their  blessedness  is  there.  There  they  are  to  see  Him 
as  He  is,  to  mingle  with  the  great  and  good  of  all  ages,  and 
to  hold  unbroken  fellowship  with  Infinite  love.  Who,  there- 
fore, would  dread  the  dawn  of  the  future  into  which  the 
heart  has  gone  % 

This  new  life — Thirdly — Has  a  stronger  sympathy  with  the 
Infinite  Faiher  than  with  any  other  object.  Christ  sets  the 
heart  of  His  disciple  upon  the  Infinite  Father.  It  makes 
Him  the  centre  and  home  of  all  human  sympathies ;  so  that 
it  enables  His  disciples  to  say,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
thee,  or  on  earth  that  I  desire  before  thee  1 ;  Into  thy  handa 
I  commit  my  spirit."  Can  death  or  any  other  event  fill  him 
with  dread  who  loves  the  Infinite  supremely  ? 

It  is  thus  easy  to  see  how  Christ  hath  abolished  death  in 
the  history  of  Hit  disciples.  It  is  not  something  to  be  done ; 
it  is  accomplished.  Thus,  "  he  that  believeth  on  Him  shall 
never  die." 

From  this  subject  we  learn — First — Tlie  vahts  of  Chris- 
tianity.  It  overcomes  the  king  of  terrors,  so  that  death  to 
its  genuine  disciples  is  a  sleep.  Wlio  dreads  sleep  ?  It  is  a  going 
to  Christy  "  absent  from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord  T' 
It  IS  a  change  of  residence,  leaving  the  old  tabernacle  frail,  shat- 
tered, inconvenient,  unhealthy,  for  a  building  of  God  above  ? 
Learn — ^Secondly — The  tM  to  Oodlimss,  Kest  assured  that  we 
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arc  only  CliriHians  as  death  hath  hocn  abolished  in  us.  "Wlien 
Ciirisl  has  fully  completed  His  work  in  us  tvo  sliull  bo  abl' 
to  cx'.liiini,  "Oh,  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  gmvc,  wlier-: 
is  tby  viclovy]" 

Once  d'Jiiuii  has  death  entered  this  churcli,  and  snatched 

av.'.iy  oTin  of  it*^  (jldcBt,  most  promins-nt  and  useful  membcR. 

As  a  niinistov,  1\  w  men  shall  I  mi.ss  more  than  Mr.  Antlww 

Jackson.  1I(;  was  one  of  my  oldest  friends  here,  and  most  cou- 

si'.ini  ((laujutors.    I  found  him  in  this  place  when  I  cauie,iip- 

v.auls  t.f  twenty  years  ago.    He  was  then  one  of  the  most  active 

ar-l  iiillutnitial   members  of  this  congregation;  and  no  ciiiii 

has  bocn  niorf  faithful  to  this  cluu"cli,  and  more  regular  in 

lii.-^  attendancr'  on  its  services  than  he,   during  the  whole 

P'-riud.     I  lis  pow  was  seldom  vacant.     Prom  diU'erence  in 

foiifurnKiti-n,  early  training,  and  age,  I  have  often  come  into 

oi'iiisinn   with   his   opinions,  both   in   my  discourses  as  a 

luu'uchcr,  my  i)lan8  as  a  pastor,  and  enterprises  as  a  public 

man  ;  y-'t  our  fiiund.ship  continued.     IJc  was  not  the  man  to 

b  ■  vindictivi; ;  his  nature  was  too  genial  to  boar  anger.   After 

tlic  warnu'irt  dLscusjiions  we  ])arted  iriends,  to  meet  the  next 

lime  as  cordially  as  ever,     lie  was  hospitable  in   lii.«i  liouse, 

anil  liberal  in  i\w-  churcli.     II<i  was  never  found  wanting  in 

any  cause  that  connnendcd  itself  to  his  ju«igment.     No  man 

was  more  free  from  religious  pretensions  and  sanctimonious 

professions  than  he.     Ale  never  paraded  his  si>iritual  cxpe- 

rioncii ;  his  piety  wa%  simple,  natural,  ami  unostcntitious. 

As  a  philanthiopist,  the  trustee  of  many  charities,  and  one  of 

the  governors  of  Christchurch  Hospital,  his  death  will  also  be 

deeply  felt,     ile  has  gone,  and  has  left  a  vacancy  that  to  rao 

is  must  palpable  and  painful.     ISo  more  shall  wo  sec  his 

venerable  form  in  his  pew,  or  \v  ar  his  melodious  voice  in  tho 

conduct  of  t)iir  week-evening  psalmody.     Our  loss,  however, 

is  his  gain.    In  committing  him  to  the  gravo  at  ilighgato  last 

pji(iay,  I  read  with  the  heartiest  belief, "  Wc commit  hisbixly 

4o  tlw;  grave  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to 

eternal  life,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Death  has  b^cn  a  terrible  enemy  to  this  church.     Daring 
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miuialry  here  I  havo  biiricd  no  less  tlian  eight  deacons, 
»t  of  them  yoang  men,  and  only  one  or  two  that  had 
ched  advanced  age.  Some  of  them,  too,  wcro  men  of 
oal  excellence  and  marked  ability.  Ah !  and  how  many 
>io  besides  deacons  have  died  during  that  period  !  And 
lat  has  been  going  on  here  has  been  occurring  in  other 
lurches  and  throughout  the  world.  Whatever  pauses,  mor- 
lity  does  not.  I  think  of  the  dead,  and  memory  brings  up 
le  forms  of  those  who  occupied  sittings  in  almost  every  pew 
1  this  house.  I  close  my  eyes,  and  a  congregation  of  the 
£3d  sit  before  mo.  I  see  faces  you  cannot  see,  and  hear 
oiccB  you  cannot  hear.  Twenty  years  have  given  this  house  a 
lew  congregation  ;  the  old  ones  "  have  fallen  asleep,"  though 
he  pastor  and  a  few  others  "  remain  unto  this  day."  A  few 
juntd  years,  and  not  one  who  entered  lliis  "  church"  when  I 
lint  came  amongst  you  will  be  here  or  in  any  other  place  on 
this  earth.  Verily  wo  are  shadows.  "  All  flesh  is  grass." 
**  Work  while  it  is  called  to-day ;  *  the  night  cometh,'  when 
DO  man  can  work.''  Yes  ;  the  night  comcth.  Life  is  but  a 
3ay— a  short  day  at  the  longest.  The  sun  soon  touches  the 
Bwridian,  and  siuks  in  darkness.  With  some  the  niglit  is  just 
It  hand ;  the  shadows  are  thickening,  the  air  is  growing  cold, 
the  night-breeze  has  sprung  up,  and  will  soon  freeze  the  hfo- 
Uood  and  still  the  heart. 

Brothers  !  we  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
rerj  breath  is  a  step  taking  us  farther  from  this  old  world, 
nd  nearer  to  the  grave,  and  to  the  dread  realities  that  lie 
eyond ! 

"  Like  cloodfi  that  rako  tho  mountain  summitfl. 
Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand ; 
How  iMt  hat  brother  followed  brother. 
From  lazuhine  to  the  sunless  land." 
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ACTS  OP  THE  APOSTLES. — EMENDATIVB  RENDERING 

Chap.  xL  1. — And  the  apostles  and  the  brethren 
that  the  nations  also  received  the  "Word  of  God. 

2. — And  when  Peter  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  they 
circumcision  disputed  with  him, 

3. — Saying,  thou  wentest  in  to  men  [orSpas]  havi 
circumcision,  and  atest  with  them. 

4. — But  Peter,  beginning,  laid  it  out  to  them  in 
saying, 

5. — I  [emphatic]  was  in  the  city  Joppa,  praying, 
saw  in  a  trance  a  vision  coming  downy  a  kiTid  of  vesse 
a  great  sheet,  by  four  comers  let  down  from  heaven, 
came  as  far  as  to  me. 

6. — Upon  which,  having  looked  stcdfastly^  I  com 
and  saw  four-footed  beasts  of  tbe  earth,  and  wild  beast 
reptiles^  and  birds  of  heaven. 

8. — ^But  I  said.  Not  at  ally  Lord,  for  common  or  u 
never  came  into  my  mouth. 

9. — ^But  the  voice  answered  the  second  time  out  of  h 
What  God  cleansed,  do  not  thou  [emphatic]  call  comm 

10. — ^This  was  done  thrice,  and  again  was  all  drav 
into  heaven. 

11. — And  behold,  immediately  three  men  [aySpc?] 
at  the  house  in  which  I  was,  having  been  sent  from  Cs 
to  me. 

12.— And  the  Spirit  told  me  to  go  with  them,  not  • 
dclHwrating,  And  these  six  brethren  also  came  with  m 
we  came  into  the  man's  [rov  avSpos]  house. 

13, — And  he  reported  to  us  how  he  saw  an  angel  i 
house,  standing  and  saying  to  him.  Send  to  Joppa  and 
Simon,  sumamed  Peter, 

14. — Who  will  speak  ifiia^s  unto  thoc,  whereby  thou 
phatic]  shalt  be  saved,  anOi  a\\  W^^  Vwsaft. 
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1 5. — And  CIS  I  began  to  speak,  tlie  Holy  OLost  fell  on  them 
'":en  on  us  in  the  begiuning. 

10. — And  I  remembered  the  word  ["piyftaros]  of  the  Lord, 
w  He  said,  John  indeed  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  [em- 
latic]  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
17. — If,  iheiiy  God  gave  them  the  equfd  gift  as  even  unto 
S  hacing  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  I 
jmphatic]  to  he  able  to  hinder  God  ] 

IS. — Havinj  heard  this,  they  were  quiet,  and  glorified  God, 
&yiug,  S:)  then  to  the  nations  also  God  (/ave  repentance  to 
fe. 

10. — Xow  they  wJio  had  been  scattered  abroad,  by  reason 
){  the  affliction  that  arose  concerning  Stephen,  went  about 
IS  far  as  Phcenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  speaking  the 
votd  Vi  no  one  but  Jews  only. 

20. — ^And  some  of  them  were  men  [avS/jcs]  of  Cyprus  and 
Cytene,  who,   coming  into  Antioch,   spoke   to   the    Greeks 
[EXXip«^  Lachmann  and  TiBchendorf  ],  preaching  the  gospel 
4^  the  Lord  Jesus. 
21.—    .     ,     mhich  believed  turned  to  the  Lord. 
22.— And  the  report  concerning  them  was  heard  in  the 
o»  of  the  Church  that  was  in  Jerusalem,  and  they  sent  out 
t^bos,  to  go  about  as  far  as  Antioch. 

33.— -Who,  when  he  came  and  saw  the  grace  of  God,  re- 
iwerf,  and  exhorted  all  with  purpose  of  heart  to  abide  with 
tkelord. 

24.— For  he  was  a  good  man  \avrip\  and  full  of  the  Holy 
CliDBt  tnd  of  faith,  and  a  large  crowd  was  added  to  the  Lord. 
25.— And  he  went  out  to  Tarsus,  to  seek  out  Saul. 
-6.— And  finding,  brought  [him]  to  Antioch.  And  it 
^i«wi  also  to  them^  for  a  whole  year  to  be  gathered  irge- 
^  in  the  Church,  and  to  teach  a  largo  crowd,  and  for  the 
^'^cipki  to  be  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch. 

^.— And  in  these  days  there  came  down  from  Jerusalem 
P^i^plieti  unto  Antioch. 

2&— And  one  of  them  standing  up,  by  name  Agabus,  sig- 
^^\j  the  SpjTit  that  a  great  famine  was  coming  upon  the 
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^hole  world  [oucov/xcvitv],  which  ["i/Tt?,  the  famine^  IL4 
pjfedictioA]  dUo  happened  under  Claudius. 
'-    29.— And  of  the  disciples,  according  a*  any  was  tcdl  i 
\the!y\  determined  each  of  them  to  send  for  service  to 
brethren  dwdling  in  Judsea. 

30. — ^Which  also  they  did,  Iff/  sending  to  the  elders  by 
hand  of  Barnabas  and  Saul 


Smptttral 


'I'nE  next  word  on  our  list  is 

Atonement.  This  word  occurs  in  very  many  passag 
the  Old  Testament.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  it  is 
ciatcd  with  makey  in  order  to  represent  the  piel  of  the 
ehaphxir  ['133],  which  is  almost  always  rendered  to  1 
an  atonement.  In  some  few  places  it  is  rendered  otherwi 
be  merciful  (Deut  xxxiL  43,  xxi.  8) ;  purge  (Ezek. 
20 — 26);  purge  away  (Ps.  Ixxix.  9,  Ixv.  3);  reoL 
(xlv.  20,  Levit  vi.  30) ;  put  0/ (Isaiah  xlvii-  11) ;  am 
fied  (Ezek.  xvL  63)  ;  rtuxke  reconciliation  (xlv.  16- 
Dan  ix.  24);  appease  (Gren  xxxiL  20);  forgave 
IxxviiL  38) ;  pacify  (Pro v.  xvi  14). 

In  the  pual  the  word  is  rendered  purged^  also  atom 
teas  madey  disannulled,  dcanaed. 

The  hithpael  is  rendered  purged ;  and  the  singular 
pad,  which  occurs  in  Deut.  xxL  6,  is  rendered  jfbiyiMa 

The  Septuagint  usually  render  the  Piel  by  c^tXacyuu. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  word  occurs  only  once  (G« 
J4),  where  it  is  rendered  "b^  pUdu  **  Thou  ahalt  pit 
wit^  and  without  mt\v  pWiCiVv.''    ^'^\Mft!©3t&^  ««^ 
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9frffOriB$fi^  uai  €(w$€¥  rrj  our^aXra).  This  seaso,  however,  is 
Kcondary;  tbo  primary  signification  is  to  cover,  and  it  is 
^'iiwtt'  that  the  same  word  in  our  language  should  have  the 
anie  Tneaning.  Tliis,  then,  is  the  radical  notion  of  atone- 
OfiDt,  it  is  a  covering. 

^0(Lxxx.  10.  "And  Aaron  shall  malcp,  an  atonement 
(pnet  piol.  LXX.  cftXcwcTat)  upon  the  horns  of  it  once  in 
*  y«ar  with  the  blootl  of  the  sin-offering  of  atonement  (the 
^^^^^  substantive  0^23  chipjmrim-,  rov  c^iXoo-fxoC)  :  once 
m  the  year  5/^aZ/  he  make  atonement  (fut.)  Kadapul  avro  upon 
r.  throughout  your  generations." 

133  chopher  Xvrpov,  ransom^  is  another  cognate  substan- 
tive. But  il^SS)  chnpporetJt,  IXaarrjpLoVf  always  mercy-seat 
in  our  version,  is  especially  interesting  from  its  manifest 
i'reservation  of  the  primary  meaning  of  a  cover. 

It  may,  then,  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  radical  notion 
of  the  word,  whether  as  verb  or  noun,  is  cover ^  coverinfj. 
And  then,  since  this  notion  appears  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
•ymbols  of  the  tabernacle,  especially  in  the  cover  of  the  ark, 
^  the  blood  covering  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  we 
••y  say  that  the  notion  of  atonement  appears  in  the  Old 
Teitament  under  this  form.  Make  of  it  what  you  can,  you 
m  not  throw  it  aside.  This  is  the  Old  Testament  notion 
<tf  what  we  call  atonement. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  the  connexion  of  this  notion  with  the 
mimdary  meaning  of  ransom,  the  connexion  of  this 
*ith  satisfaction  (Numb.  xxxv.  31,  32),  and  of  all  such 
•rtkaa  bb  pardon  and  reconciliation. 

The  word  atonement  occurs  in  our  English  New  Testament 
^oooe.  (Rom.  v.  11.)  ''And  not  only  so,  but  we  also 
joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  wo 
^  sow  rcoeived  the  atonement,  rqv  KoraXXayrfVy  reconcUia- 

•traAXtry^  preaeDts  no  difficulty  whatever.  It  is  dmply 
^maidng  up  of  a  difference,  reconciliation^  and  would  be 
^»6ttj  ztprowiitad  \>j  the  JSo^iish  word  atonenrtent  li  ^Sn^ 
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etymology  of  that  were,  as  is  commonly  saidf  atrone 
But  this  we  regard  as  more  than  doubtfuL 

The  Apostle,  in  the  context,  refers  tJiis  atonem( 
reconciliation  to  the  death  of  Jesus  :  Karrj^iXayr/iify  . 
KaraX\ay€vr€9.  Salvation  comes  from  His  life,  sino 
saving  us  is  a  function  of  His  kingly  office. 

On  the  questions,  whether  a  theory  of  the  atonemen 
be  constructed,  and,  if  so,  whether  any  existing  thee 
admissible,  we  cannot  enter.  But  we  have  indicated  a 
tion  of  the  path  which  should  be  taken  in  the  coai 
inquiry  into  the  doctrine  of  Scripture. 


®^t  ^wa%r  »  Jfittger-||08t. 


JBUOVAH  JIRBH  : — DIVINE 
TROVIDENCE. 

**  Johovah    Jiroh."  —  Grencsis 
xzii.  14. 

Abraham's  oflfering  of  Isaac 
is  ono  of  the  most  strange, 
thrilling,  and  significant  in- 
cidents in  the  Old  Testament. 
It  teaches  at  least  three 
things. 

First,  God* 8  right  to  our 
greatest  blessings,  Isaac  was 
Abraham's  greatest  blessing : 
he  was  his  son,  his  only 
son,  the  son  he  loved,  the 
son  of  promise.  To  Abra- 
ham's heart  Isaac  was  dearer 
than  the  world;  yet  the 
Almighty  claims  him.  And 
who  can  dispute  tlie  cltsim^ 


It  teaches,  secondly, 
duty  in  the  highest  trii 
is  not  ea^y  to  imag 
greater  trial  than  that 
now  came  upon  Abrahf 
was  a  trial  of  his  aff 
and  his  faith.  He  wa 
manded  by  God  to  d 
which  clashed  with  th 
of  society,  the  dictates 
affection,  the  teaching! 
conscience,  and  the  do 
of  his  religion.  Yet  1 
it— he  obeyed  God.  "W 
follow  the  Divine  voi< 
thersoever  Ue  leads. 
The  incident  teaches,  t 
God^s  providence  in  Uu 
est  emergency.  When 
\  \w:a!^«  ^nraSk  'Hi%a  -wxnm 
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the  kighest  pitch  of  distress, 
then  the  cold  steel  was  in 
U8  hand,  and  he  was  about 

0  plunge  it  into  the  heart  of 
is  son,  a  voice  from  heaven 
illed  upon  him,  "Abraham, 
braham!  And  he  said, 
ere  am  L  And  he  said, 
17  not  thine  hand  upon 
e  lad,  neither  do  thou  any- 
ing  unto  him ;  for  now  I 
ow  that  thou  fearest  God, 
iing  thou  hast  not  with- 
Id  thy  son,  thine  only  son 
m  me."  Uere  is  an  illus- 
tion  of  providence.  The 
ble  is  full  of  providence :  it 
the  result,  the  record,  the 
?ui  of  God's  divine  provi- 
nce. The  interposition  of 
•d  now  for  Abraham  sug- 
Jte  a  few  thoughts  conccm- 

1  Divine  providence. 

L  That    its    provisions 

RUESPOND     EXACTLT     WITH 

»AK  WANTS.  The  want  of 
ttiham,  now,  on  Moriah, 
IS  a  8acri6ce ;  and  there  it 
i^he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
deed,  and  behold,  behind 
n  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket 
his  horns :  And  Abraham 
nt  and  took  the  lam,  and 
ned  him  up  for  a  burnt 
Sering  in  the  stead  of  his 
i"  Providence  has  pro- 
bd  exactly  for  our  wants, 
lit:  As  creatures.  Cor- 
vvdly,  intellectually,  so- 
dly.  Secondly  :  For  our 
lots  as  iinnenf.  Purifying 
SnenceSi     and    paidoniag 


II.  That    its    provisions 

ARE  OBTAINED  IN  CONNEXION 
WITH  individual  AGENCY.  The 

ram  was  caught  providen- 
tially for  Abraham,  but  he 
had  to  approach  it  to  bear  it 
to  the  altar,  to  lay  it  thereon. 
It  is  a  principle  in  Divine 
government  that  God  will 
not  do  for  us  what  wo  can  do 
for  ourselves.  The  vegetable 
cannot  go  abroad  in  search  of 
food,  hence  all  necessary  ali- 
ment is  brought  to  it.  Brutes 
have  the  power  of  motion, 
and  they  have  to  roam  the 
meadows  in  search  of  food. 
Man  has  the  power  of 
invention,  cultivation,  &c., 
and  these  powers  he  must 
employ,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  subsistence.  It 
is  so  in  relation  to  his  mental 
and  spiritual  wants.  Know- 
ledge, spiritual  cleansing,  for- 
giveness, are  to  be  obtained 
only  in  connexion  with  Im 
own  efforts. 

III.  That  its  provisions 

ARE    OFTEN     STRIKINGLY     HE- 

MORABLE.  "And  Abraham 
called  the  name  of  the  place 
Jehovah- Jirch :  as  it  is  said 
to  this  day.  In  the  Mount 
of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen." 
'1  here  are  in  the  history,  per- 
haps, of  most,  certain  Provi- 
dential events  that  make 
places  memorable. 

Let  us,  like  Abraham,  fol- 
low the  Divine  voice  through 
the  greatest  trials,  and  N9« 
may  rest  assured  thai  PiCfN v 
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dence  will  take  care  of  us, 
that  the  Lord  will  provide. 


THE  CHURCH-WORLD. 

**  EIbo  what  shall  they  do  which 
are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the 
dead  rise  not  at  all?  why  are 
they  then  baptized  for  the  dead." 
—1  Cor.  XV.  29. 

There  is  a  Church-world — 
a  world  inside  the  general 
world  of  mankind,  and  in 
many  respects  distinct  from 
it : — a  community  of  men 
whose  principles,  spirit, 
aim,  character,  and  destiny 
distinguish  them  from  every 
other  class  of  human  society ; 
they  are  called  "a  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priest- 
hood, a  holy  nation,  a  pecu- 
liar people."  They  are  united 
to  each  other  as  stones  in  one 
building,  as  branches  in  one 
root,  as  members  in  one 
body. 

The  text  presents  this 
church-world  to  us  in  three 
aspects : — 

I.   As  THINNED   BT  DEATH. 

The  text  speaks  of  us  who 
are  " baptized  for  the  dead" 
Death  was  in  the  Church  in 
the  days  of  tlie  apostle,  and 
it  has  been  ever  since.  The 
great  law  of  mortality  which 
extends  over  men  in  general, 
enters  this  realm,  and  oper- 
ates heie.  The  spiritual  in- 
telligence, the  moral  virtues, 
the  godly  devotions,  and  the 
Mocud    Qsefolness    oi    ibi& 


church-realm,  conslitu 
barrier  to  the  entran 
death.  There  is,  hoi 
great  difference  betwec 
aspects  and  effects  of  de 
he  appears  and  works  h 
church-world,  and  as  h 
pears  and  works  in  the 
of  mankind.  First,  Heap 
as  the  messenger  of  md 
outside  as  the  officer  of  j\ 
Outside,  he  appears  to  n 
the  stem  officer  of  ini 
justice  to  drag  the  cri 
to  retribution.  Here,  i 
messenger  of  heavenly  n 
to  snap  the  chains  o 
prisoner,  to  terminaU 
trials  of  the  afflicted,  ai 
introduce  the  discipli 
Christ  to  the  joys  of  ii 
tality. 

Secondly:  He  leant 
hind  Him  liere  consolatii 
the  survivors,  but  (miside 
iigaied  sorrow.  What  hi 
widow  of  the  wicked 
band,  the  child  of  the  un 
parent,  &c. ,  to  console  tb 
reavemcnt  ?  Kothing.  ] 
leaves  the  social  woim 
has  created  in  the  oi 
world  to  bleed  and  i 
without  any  balm.  Not 
this  Church- world ;  1m 
abundant  consolation.  ' 
row  not  as  those  wh* 
without  hope."  "I  hi 
voice  from  Heaven,"  Ac 

The  text  presents  \ 
the  Church-woild — 

IL  ASBEPLBKIBHSDBI 

\yY»a\w:   **Whatshsll 
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liich  are  baptized  for  the 
r  lliis  i3  confessedly 
bscQiQ  expression,  and 
i?en  rise  to  many  and 
rting  interpretations, 
say  that  Paul  refers  to 
custom,  in  the  Church 
irious  baptism,  that  is 
ing  survivors  for  those 
ad  died  without  having 
d  the  ordinance  of 
n;  others,  that  the 
Kiptism  is  to  be  taken 
metaphorical  sense  in 
our  Saviour  sometimes 
red  it,  as  represent- 
erwhelming  sufferings. 
I.  20—22,  23  ;  Mark 
and  that  Paul  meant 
:  "Why  should  men 
tized  with  such  suffer- 
r  there  be  no  resurrec- 
f  the  dead  1"  Others 
it  the  baptism  spoken 
.e  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
ifers  to  conversion  of 
bI  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 
are  many  other 
08,  but  this  is  not  the 
for  critical  enquiries.  I 
the  last-mentiuned  idea 
lely,  conversion.  By 
who  are  baptized  for 
ftd,  I  understand  those 
from  pagan  darkness, 
(mverted  by  the  Grospel, 
ere  admitted  into  the 
»  Church,  there  to  iill 
IB  place  of  those  who, 
Ar^rdom  or  otherwise, 
been  called  away  by 
The  new  convert 
iMJb  thB  piaee  of  the 


departed  saints  Thus  con- 
versions in  the  Church  re- 
plenish the  losses  caused  by 
death.  I^o  sooner  is  one 
Cliristian  removed  from  his 
station  than  another  is  raised 
up  by  God  to  supply  the 
loss.  Since  the  Apostolic 
day  what  myriads  of  able 
preachers,  evangelists,  theo- 
logians, relbrnier.^,  and  dis- 
tinguished saints,  have  passed 
away.  Still  the  Churchgoes 
on,  and  their  placrs  are  all 
occupied.  As  Joshua  suc- 
ceeded Moses,  Elislia  Elijah, 
Eleazer  Aaron,  so  one  man 
is  ever  raised  in  the  Church 
to  take  the  place  of  another. 
This  succession — firet — af- 
fords a  lesson  to  us  for  humU 
Uty.  The  man  of  most  bril- 
liant talents,  distinguished 
position,  and  extensive  use- 
fulness in  the  Church,  has 
nothing  whereof  to  flatter 
hiinsolf ;  however  important 
he  may  be,  the  Church  can 
do  without  him.  When  he 
falls,  others  are  ready  to  step 
into  his  place,  and  to  be  bap- 
tized for  the  dead.  This  ne- 
cessarily a  fiords  a  lesson  to 
us.  Secondly — For  encou- 
ragement, God*s  redemptive 
plan  will  go  on,  whatever 
happens  to  individual  agents. 
"He  has  buried  his  work- 
men," says  Chiu-les  Wesley, 

*  See  Doddridge,  Wilkinaon 
and  Wobiter's  Greek  Twfcuneut 
(in  loeo). 
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"  but  carried  on  His  work." 
Let  us  learn  to  trust  God  ra- 
ther than  His  most  distin- 
guished servants.  The  trea- 
sure is  only  in  earthen  ves- 
sels— vessels  that  must  crum- 
ble. 

The     text     presents     the 
Church-world — 

III.    As    LIVING    IN     HOPE. 

"  What  shall  they  do  which 
are  baptized  for  the  dead  if 
the  dead  rise  not  at  all?" 
This  language  implies  that 
the  hope  of  a  futui^e  state, 
of  a  resurrection,  was  a  vital 
thing  in  the  experience  of 
the  Church;  and  so  it  has 
ever  been,  so  it  is,  and  so  it 
will  ever  be,  the  Church 
lives  in  hope.  It  "reckons 
that  the  sufferings  of  tho 
present  time  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glo- 
ries that  shall  be."  It  is 
"waiting  for  the  adoption  ;*'  it 
is  "  loolong  for  the  blessed  ap- 
pearing," &c.  We  must  not 
mistake  Paul's  meaning,  how- 
over.  He  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  religion  of  Christ 
is  of  no  service  to  man  if 
there  be  no  future  state.  Let 
us  answer  his  two  questions 
— the  what  and  the  why. 

First:  ''What  shall  they 
do  V*  We  venture  to  reply, 
not  renounce  religion  but 
continue  faithful  for  ever. 
Should  there  be  no  future, 
Christian  virtue  is  good.  You 
will  lose  nothing  by  it  should 
you  be  annihilated :  yow  V\\\ 


not  feel  even  the  dis 
ment,  but  you  will  { 
mensely  by  it,  eveu 
present  life.  "God 
profitable  unto  all  tL 
Secondly:  '' Wiy 
then  baptised  r  Wc 
because  the  claims  of 
are  independent  of  tl 
state.  Were  there  nc 
no  hell,  we  should  I 
to  bo  truthful,  hone 
volent,  God  loving, . 


CHRISTENDOMS    DP.B1 
WORLD. 

"I  am  debtor  hot' 
Greeks,  and  to  tho  Bi 
both  to  tho  wise,  and  i 
wise.*' — Rom.  i.  14. 

The  Jews  design 
nations  beside  thems 
the  general  term  of 
and  the  Greeks  were 
by  them  as  barbarian 
they  called  the  Gn 
Barbarians,  we  sho 
call  the  heathen  wor 
Apostle  regarded  hi 
in  duty  bound,  to  pr 
Gospel  to  all  the  Gr 
barbarians,  the  wise 
unwise.  And  what 
duty  is  the  duty  of  < 
dom.  Wo  owe  the  ( 
the  heathens.  How 
be,  the  heathens  did 
trust  it  to  us  1    Ilia* 


•  See   <*HoxzLnT,'* 
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•j;  Al  A  gi^ee  me  property 
^eaplojedforthenseof 
^7  debt  is  to  C.  God  has 
^flCliristendom  the  Gospel 
UDpart  to  mankind,  and 
^dom  owes  it  as  a  debt. 
!t  08  look  at  this  duty  as 

It  is  a  debt  whose 
itude   18    immense. 

It  is  the  Gospel,  Who 
}timate  this  treasure? 
le  pearl  of  great  price. 
od's  unspeakable  gift, 
econdly  :  It  is  the  con- 
7n  of  life  to  the  diffu- 

the  Gospel,  We  owe 
jrely  the  Gospel,  the 
the  Kevelation,  but  all 
7er8  and  circumstances 
being  to  its  diffusion, 
he  preaching  of  it  we 
i  in  word  only,  but  in 
ud  not  in  life  occa- 
f,  but  in  life  constantly 
r  ever.  What  a  debt 
it     We  are  not  our 

[t  is  a  DEBT  WHOSE 
:       18        INDISPUTABLE. 

an  dispute  the  justice 
debt  I  Pirst:  Think 
'^rms  of  its  bestowment, 
given  in  trust— given 
(t,  not  to  monopolise, 
liffu8e.''Gointoa]lthe 
nd  preach  the  Gospel." 
!y  :  Think  of  the  uni- 
y  of  its  provisions, 
visions  are  not  for  a 
r  dags,  but  they  are 
6  elements  of  nature, 
renal  maa    It  is  the  / 


bread  and  water  of  life  to  all. 
Thirdly  :  Think  of  the  con- 
science  of  its  possessors.  All 
its  genuine  disciples  feel  that 
they  ought  to  communicate 
it.  "2«Iecessity  is  laid  upon 
me,"  says  the  Apostle.  Ho 
who  has  the  Gospel,  and 
does  not  feel  the  obligation 
to  communicate,  has  it  only 
nominally  and  in  the  letter, 
not  really  and  in  the  spirit. 
Fourthly  :  Think  of  tlic  con^- 
dition  of  its  claimants.  Those 
to  whom  we  owe  it  are  perish- 
ing for  the  lack  of  it. 

Ill,  It  is  a  debt  whosk 
DISCHARGE  IS  URGENT.  First : 
It  is  urgent  so  far  as  the 
creditor  is  concerned.  Who 
is  the  creditor  1  The  whole 
heathen  world.  What  is  its 
condition  1  Ignorance,  super- 
stition, cruelties,  nameless 
abominations,  miseries  well 
nigh  intolerable.  The  re- 
covery of  these  fallen  millions 
depends  upon  your  paying 
the  debt.  Secondly:  It  is 
urgent  so  far  as  the  debtor  is 
concerned.  He  who  neglects 
the  discharge  of  this  debt  is 
injuring  his  own  nature,  cha- 
racter, prospects,  usefulness. 

Let  us  all  rise  to  discharge 
this  debt— a  debt  chaigeablo 
with  long  arrears— a  debt 
which  the  Church  acknow- 
ledges— a  debt  ever  accumu- 
lating. 
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THE  WONDEBS  OF  THE  LA3T 
DAY. 

"  Aad  tho  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  tho  great  men,  and  the  rich 
men,  and  tho  chief  captains,  and 
the  mighty  men,  and  every  bond- 
man, and  every  free  man,  hid 
themselves  in  the  dens  and  in  the 
rocks  of  the  mountains ;  and  said 
to  the  mountains  and  rocks,  Fall 
on  ns,  and  hide  us  from  the  face 
of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  from  the  wrath  of  tho  Lamb." 
— liev.  vi.  15,  16. 

The  Book  of  Revelation  is 
full  of  wonders,  full  of  strange 
And  startling  sounds  and 
siglits  and  sayings.  The  last 
day,  tho  day  of  days,  will  be 
a  day  of  wonders.  The  text 
indicates  three  of  the  wonders 
of  that  day. 

I.  Men  dreading  the  face 
OF  Christ.  "  The  face  of  Him 
that  sitteth  upon  tho  throne." 
\Iere  are  men  preferring  anni- 
hilation to  a  sight  of  thai 
/ace.  What  is  the  matter 
witli  that  face  ?  It  was,  in- 
deed, tho  human  face  divine, 
the  serenest)  the  loveliest, 
the  kindliest  face  tliat  ever 
was  seen  on  earth.  It  was  a 
face  whose  expression  towards 
men  was  "  Come  unto  mo 
all,"  &c.  What  change  has 
come  over  it  now  1  Why 
are  men  afraid  of  it  now  ? 
Tiieir  guilty  consciences  have 
made  tliat  face  t<?rriiic.  The 
sight  of  that  face  will  call 
up  such  memories  of  their 
i'fKjratitiule,  their  foUt/j  their 
iinpiefy,  as  will  make  exist- 
ence  intolerable. 


Another  woudei  Hen 

II.  The  lamb  int 
INTO  WR^TH.  "  The  wi 
tho  Lamb."  How  Strang 
unnatural  is  this.  The 
of  the  lion,  the  tigei 
bear,  is  common,  bn 
Avrath  of  tho  Lamb,  wl 
ever  witnessed  it ! 
wrath  of  love  is  the 
terrible  of  wrath.  Fi 
implies  the  grcaient 
enormity  in  the  object 
The  wrath  of  malign  n 
is  soon  kindled,  is  capi 
often  rages  without  i 
But  when  love  is  indi 
there  must  bo  fearful 
mity  in  the  object. 

Secondly,  it  exerts 
agonizing  influence  up 
conscience  of  its  object 
anger  of  malign  natuK 
dom  touches  the  conacu 
its  victim,  but  often  an 
contempt  and  dotianoe. 
so  when  love  is  indij 
tho  indignation  of  Ic 
crushing.  What  po^ 
earth  is  so  witherii 
the  indignation  of  a 
who  is  essentially  bone 
and  loving  t 

Thirdly.  It  is  unq 
aUe  until  t?te  reasofu , 
existence  are  removed, 
wrath  of  malign  naturei 
bums  itself  out ;  bv 
wrath  of  love  is  a  detai 
opposition  to  eviL  A: 
wonder  is — 

III.  HUVASITT  GBH 
klBlinBIL^TION.       ^  An 
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g8  of  the  earth,  and  the 
It  men,  and  the  rich  men, 
.  the  chief  captains,  and 

mighty  men,  and  every 
idman,  and  every  free  man, 

themselves  in  the  dens 
L  in  the  rocks  of  the  moun- 
ts, and  said  to  the  moun- 
18  and  rocks.  Fall  on  us, 
L  hide  ua,"  &c.     Love  of 

is  the  strongest  instinct 
human  nature,  and  hence 
I  dread  of  death ;  here  is 
chief  and  lirst  of  all 
ads.  "  Skin  for  skin,  all 
.t  a  man  liath/*  What 
1  men  not  give  away  to 
>id  death  ?  But  what  a 
inge  now  !  They  earnestly 
ij  for  that  wiiijh  they 
isded.  They  cry  for  anni- 
ation  ! 

First.  TJie  cry  is  earnest. 
fountains  and  rocks.''  The 
igoagehreathes  earnestness. 
istence  has  become  intoler- 
:e.  It  is  a  curse  that  can 
longer  be  bornfii 


Secondly.  The  cry  is  general. 
"  The  kings  of  the  eaith,  the 
great  men,  the  rich  men,  and 
the  chief  captains,  the  mighty 
men,  every  bondman  and 
every  free,"  &c.  The  con- 
querors of  the  world,  the 
iron  masters  of  nations,  men 
whose  names  struck  terror 
through  ages,  now  quail  in 
agony,  and  cry  for  extinc- 
tion. 

Thirdly.  The  cry  is  fruit- 
less. "  Ihey  cry  to  the 
mountains  and  rocks."  What 
can  they  do  for  them?  Can 
they  hear  them  1  Have  they 
hearts  to  feel  1  No ;  insen- 
sitive, immovable  these  re- 
main amid  the  wildest  shrieks! 
But  were  they  to  fall  on  them^ 
would  they  crush  them  1  TTio 
material  universe  cannot  crush 
a  soul.  It  is  an  inextin- 
guisliable  spark.  God  alone 
can  quench  a  soul,  and  Ho 
never  will. 


|Pr0&trIrs. 


(No.  XXV.) 

A  XBUQXOUA  HOME. 

Hear,  ya  children,  the  iiutraeUon 
ffttlier,  and  attend  to  know  ondcr- 

ling.      For  1  giro  700  irood  doc- 

),  fonake  70  not  my  law.  For  I 
■J  Caibar't  eon,  tender  and  only 

pied  in  the  right  of  my  mother. 


Let  thine  heart  retain  mv  words :  keep 
my  commandmoita,  ana  lire." — ProT. 
iT.  1-4. 

Thb  words  present  threo  thina^ 
cuncemiiig  a  religioua  home : 

I.   ThB   lots    of   a    RBLIOIOVS 

uoxB.  *'  I  WHS  my  father^s  son, 
tender  and  only  beloved  in  the 
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right  of  my  mother.'*  Tn  a  re- 
ligious home  there  are  two  kinds 
of  love  for  the  offtipring.  First : 
The  natural  love.  There  is  an  in- 
stinctiYe  affection  which  man- 
kind, like  all  animals,  have  for 
their  young — a  more  gregarious 
affection.  Though  there  is  no 
virtue  in  this,  it  is  a  great  boon. 
It  is  a  stream  from  the  heart  of 
tho  Great  Father  of  tho  universe, 
mirroring  Himself,  and  making 
glad  His  offspring.  iSecondly  : 
The  tpiritual  love.  An  affection 
this  which  has  respect  to  the 
spiritual  being,  relations  and 
interests  of  tho  offspring.  The 
former  kind  of  love  is  in  most 
homes  :  this  is  confined  to  the  re- 
ligious. 

II.  The  training  of  a  rb- 
ijoious  HOME.  **He  taught  mo 
also,  and  said  unto  me,"  &c. 
David  taught  his  son  Solomon. 
"And  thou,  Solomon,  my  son," 
&o. — 1  Chronicles  xzviiL  9.  The 
text  implies.  First:  That  hit 
ieachingwat  worth  retaining.  *'Let 
thy  heart  retain  my  words."  It  is 
a  great  thing  to  give  words  worth 
retaining.  Secondly:  That  hie 
teaching  ipae  praetieal.  '*  Koep 
my  commandments."  The  highest 
authority  on  earth  is  the  autho- 
rity of  a  godly  parent.  His 
words  are  laws,  lluzdly:  TheU 
hit  teaching  wot  quickening,  '*  And 
live."  True  religious  teaching  is 
quickening  to  all  the  powers  of  the 
■oul—inteUectnal  and  moral.  *^My 
words  are  spiriti  and  they  aie 
life." 

III.  The  iirrLUSNCE  of  ▲  b«- 
uoious  HOME.  The  man  who 
gives  this  counsel  as  a  father,  wat 
the  child  of  a  religious  home  thus 
described:  "Hear,  ye  children,  the 
inflfanoction  of  a  fiiUier,"  &o.,  ftc, 
"foe  I  was  my  £ither^s  soiiy" 
&e.  Here  is  a  rdigions  home  xe- 
praduoed.  The  cmld  of  a  xeli- 
gione  home  becomes  a  fiOher,  the 
nl^ieefe  beoomee  a  sovereign,  and 
llie  iniliienoe   is  thus  repeated 


and  tnnmitied.  «*nBin  ip  a 
child  in  the  way  in  irindi  hs 
should  BO."  The  home  is  flis 
most  intfnentia]  inetitntion  in  fts 
world.  Fueotal  rooft  aienoR 
inflnimtial  insHtntJonethan  i 
drals.  Theold  i 
parents  eat, 
pulpits.  Two  leeacme  eiiil  for 
this.  Fint:  J%$ nueejttmHit ^ 
childhood.  Second :  Tho  pdmog 
of  parental  afietim,  "What  booli 
the  multiplioatioa  of  cimnlNiwi 
chapels,  nnleas  yon  multiply  n- 
ligioushomeeP' 


(NO.XXVL) 

TEM  BUIDCUIC  BOXini* 


**  Got  viidom,  letC 
foTfet  it  not ;  nclihpr  deelae  from  1 
word!  of  my  sKMath.  Fonskekva  . 
and  she  shall  laaiiaiu  thee:  ^amhu, 
and  ihe  shall  ksap  thee.  1VMsM«itti 
princlpul  thins;  thenfon  gat  «Mhi: 
and  with  aH  thj  gvtttoir  ■■t«ii«sliBi> 
Ins.  Ezdt  hsr.  aaS  aha  •hall  paaMi 
thee:  who  ■haU  hrlnir  tfete  is  MMSV 
whaathoB dost enhnes her.  MsiWI 
fiva  to  thhis  hoMl  am  •mMjsfttf 
ffiaoe  :  a  cwwuoftflfuty  shaHahsaHW 
to  theo."-^Fkov.  Iv.  »-t. 


This      _ 
thing."  It 
First:  In 


tho 


L  Hbu  n 

It  ia  celled 
ia  tlw     ^ 

IB  two  tUMfc 

_  issstte  7* 
hmritdfo.  Wlnttefti 
highertknowledMf  The  kMV- 
ledge  of  the  Ugtat  Brtonm  fte 
bigheat  xeletioBehi] 

dntMB,  the  hii^aife . 

higfaeetBeinfl^-Qon.  BuaaAxH 

fA?4P -.  .. - 

ledge.  The  highest  VnovrT^t^^niiJ 
be  poi^^sed — fslk^n  {ingt^lfl^  pel* 
bapfi,  poaso^  ii^ftnd  yei  thrctt  U 
no  wiidom.  They'  are  fooU, 
'Wudom  oonBisbj  in  t^iming  the 
wbote  to  a  right  practical  ac^toimt' 
A  lif^-emifonnity  to  s&mloal 
truths,  'Ilitfl  is  tli^  chief  ffWld, 
Ofarisl  tHu^ht  this.  **8eok  J^ 
flxet  tht*  Kiii^4oTti  of  God.*'  MiXk 
▼L  33,      Fiiol  feit  tMiL      »  Wbit 
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things  were  gain  to  me."  Phil. 
ui.7. 

II.   HBRBIBTHBSUinnTKBONUM 

soaoHT.  How  is  it  sought  P  This 
wisdom  does  not  grow  up  in  us 
instinctively;  nor  doos  it  como 
miraculously.  It  most  bo  sought. 
But  howP  Firfct:  Attentivelj/. 
*'  Neither  decline  from  the  words 
of  my  mouth."  No  prejudice 
must  seal  the  souL  The  ear 
must  be  ever  open  to  the  voices 
of  wisdom,  whencesoever  thoy 
come.  Secondly :  Constantly, 
"  Forsake  her  not"  Never  turn 
aside  from  her,  or  thou  wilt  lose 
her  charm.  Poter*s  momentary 
distance  from  incarnate  Wisdom 
led  to  his  fall.  Forsake  her  not ; 
let  thero  be  no  fickleness,  but 
<K>nstancy.  Thirdly:  Lovingly, 
'*Love  her."  Thou  will  never 
take  a  step  after  her  if  thou  hast 
no  lore :  thou  wilt  shun  her  if 
Uioa  hast  hate.  Love  is  the 
essential  inspiration  to  every  suc- 
cosBfol  effort.  The  ungodly  *'  love 
^M»4rfiA—  rather  than  light." 
Fourthly :  Supremely,  **  Exalt 
her."  She  must  be  felt  to  be  the 
rAi^  thing.  The  one  thing  need- 
foL  He  who  seeks  her  as  a  sub- 
ordinate good  will  never  find  her. 
Sho  is  a  queen  in  the  realm  of 
pursuits,  and  will  bo  found  by 
no  one  who  does  not  seek  her  out 
as  such. 

III.  Hbbb  is  tub  stmmuk  bo- 
yuic  mrioTBD.  When  possessed,  sho 
will  be  three  things  to  thee.  First: 
Apmrdian.  «She  shall  keep  thee." 
Guard  thee  from  the  carnal,  and 
the  selfish,  and  the  devilish. 
Wisdom  is  the  soul*s  true  Palla- 
dium. Second  :  A  patron,  "  She 
shall  promote  thee."  She  will 
raise  thee  in  the  estimation  of 
thina  own  conscience — in  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  universe, 
and  in  the  eve  of  God.  Third:  ^re- 
warder.  "Sheshallgive  to  thy  head 
an  onuunant  of  graoe ;  a  crown 
of  tflory  shall  she  daUvcr  to  thee." 
Tha  erown  she  gires  is  made  not  of 


fading  laurels,  or  of  any  moulder- 
ing gem  or  motal — a  tawdry 
adornment  for  a  head  of  clay. 
But  a  crown  coruscating  with  the 
moral  perfections  of  God  Him- 
self. "When  the  chief  Shepherd 
shall  apipear  ye  ^all  receive  a 
crown  ot  glory,  that  fadoth  not 
away."  1  Peter  v.  4.  Brothers, 
here  is  the  summum  bonum  — 
look  at  it,  until  it  spreads  out 
such  a  thing  of  glory  in  thy 
horizon,  as  to  throw  everything 
else  into  insignificance  and  shade. 


(No.  XXVII.) 

THB  PATH  OF  WISDOM. 

"  Hear,  O  my  ton,  and  receire  mv 
sayingB ;  and  the  yean  of  thy  life  shaU 
be  many.  I  hare  taught  thee  in 
thewayofwifldom;  I  have  led  thee  in 
right  paths.  When  thou  goest,  thy 
stepd  shall  not  be  straitened  ;  and  when 
thou  runncst,  thou  shalt  not  stumble. 
Take  fast  hold  of  instruction ;  let 
her  not  go:  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy 
Ufo.»»— Prov.  iv.  10-13. 

I.  Tub     PATH     OF     WISDOM     IS 
KNOWN  ONLY  BY  TEAGUINO.     The 

teaching  is.  First:  JBy precept,  «'I 
have  taught  thee."  Men  do  not  get 
spiritual  wisdom  either  hy  tiis  m- 
tuitions  or  deductions  of  their 
own  nature.  It  comes  to  them  hy 
teaching.  Socond:  JSy  example. 
This  implies  that  he  was  in  the 
path  himself.  He  who  tries  to 
teach  religion  by  precept,  with- 
out example,  islike  him  who  would 
walk  on  one  leg,  even,  without 
crutches.  However  strong  the 
one  leg  may  be,  ho  cannot  make 
much  progress.  Precept  and 
example  are  the  two  legs  of  a  true 
teacher. 

II.  Tub   path   of  wisdom  is 

FUAUGHT    with   TBUB     BLBSSINOS. 

First:  Lonyeviiy,  "The years  of 
thy  life  shsllbomany."  Qcdlinces 
conduces  to  ph3r8ic8l  health,  and 
thus  to  long  life.  Secondly: 
Freedom,  "Thy  steps  shall  not 
be  straitened."  On  the  great  high-. 
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way  of  life  the  only  free  traveller 
is  he  vrho  is  spiritually  wise. 
Thirdly:  Safety,  AVhen  thou 
runnest  thou  shalt  not  stumble. 
"  He  will  give  His  angels  charge 
concerning  thee." 
III.  Tub  path  of  wisdom  bs- 

QUniES  THE  MOST  YIOOKOUS  STEAD- 

FA8TNBSS.  *' Take  fast  hold,"ftc. 
''  Keep/'  &c.  Hold  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
your  soul,  for  there  is  a  danger 
of  losing  them.  Keep  on  the  path, 
there  is  no  danger  of  being  turned 
aside.  "  He  exhorted  them  all 
that,  with  purpose  of  heart,  they 
would  cleave  unto  the  Lord." 
Acts  xi.  23.  «*They  continued 
steadfast  in  the  apostle's  doctrine," 
Acts  ii.  42.  *'  Continue  thou  in 
the  things,"  &c     2  Tim.  iii.  14. 


(No.  XXVIII.) 

THB  AVOIDANCE  OF  THE  PATH  OF 
TUB  WICKED. 

"Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the 
wicked,  and  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil 
men.  Avoid  it,  pam  not  by  !t,  torn 
from  it,  aud  pais  away.  For  they  sleep 
not,  except  they  have  done  miwchief; 
and  their  sleep  is  taken  away,  onleas 
they  cause  some  to  fall.  For  thcv  eat 
the  oread  of  wickedness,  and  drink  the 
wine  of  violence."— rrov.  Iv.  14—17. 

Wickedness  has  a  path.  It  is  a 
very  broad  path,  and  a  Tery 
crooked  path.  Solomon  saw  it  iii 
his  day,  and  raises  an  earnest 
warning  against  it.  In  the  text 
ba  urges  its  avoidance. 

I.  Thb    avoid&ncb    of    this 

PATH     IS     A      MATTER     OF     ORBAT 

VBOBTCT.  It  is  crowded  with 
"evil  men"  bent  on  mischief . 
First:  They  live  for  mischief. 
"  Their  deep  is  taken  away  unless 
tliey  have  eansed  some  one  to  fiJL" 
Thej  have  an  infernal  pleasmo 
in  doing  wrong.  Seoondly:  They 
H^^Bisbhief.  •«Theycatthe 
Inead  of  wiekedn— ,  and  drink 
tho  irine  of  vidtenee."  What 
ttiy  tefo  got  to  eopport  theas. 


tiiflw  havo  got  hjr  diahoustf  ail 
vioianoe.  Wicked  men  live  \j 
lUsehood.  tend,  < 


n 


II.  Thb  ATOiDAjraa  or 


PATK    

POST.    "  Avoid  it ; 

it  I  tam  iroin  it  j   ^ ^ 

FM :  It  is  efsry  ssnf^fVMijpall. 
It  is  so  near  that  every  sn  ison 
the  maigin  of  it,  and  aajr  rtif 
into  it  nnawaras.  It  inteiswli 
eveiywalkoflito.    ItcwsO 

onr  jinee  of  aetivity. 

It  itm  9$ry  aUrmHim  pmtJL 
crowds  aze  there,  and  ttsnfi 
great  attraetum  in  a  ciowd.  Tni 
stream  of  sensual  enjoyiMBl  iifli 
hy  it,  and  the  ilowece  of  wmMr 
hoanty  Uoom  on  eitliariidBi  U 
is  oveihung  with  olnatBcaof  esilUy 
gratifloatioDS.  The  syxtOHehofc 
their  enticing  etraina  at  mmj 
opening.  Thndly :  It  it  mptikm 
path.  Good  leaaon,  fliwrfwi 
had  Sdomon  tor  th*  iiNK 
langoage  of  our  tnEt^-^Avni 
iV^  fte.  Avoid  tlili  jA 
<OBleased  is  theman  thaftm&A 
not,"  4o.  Fkalm.LI.  ^Ctm 
out  from  among  thmL**  S  (W* 
vLS.  ''Striveto  entarinalttt 
itmaftgate." 


(No. 


.) 


<*ne  psA  oTtte  JMt  is  H  teMiv 
UlhtthanMaiAsws  enasW* 
the  psftat  dsj.**  I  Ruv.  If*  ]^ 


I,  Th<%  maTCth  of  the  goeS  %« 
BRioHT  march.  Itis  **aaashiinii 
tif^ht**  Light  la  the  emhksi^ 
Iwt  t  Of  mifiUimtt,  fieoond  '- 
of  purity.  Third :  Of  SfesjuAwM 
The  m&rdi  uf  Uie  good  ia  liks  1^ 
miu-eh  qI  the  suit— ^ibr#«i^4Hi- 
mandin^,      mtfid^       imdfpmti0tf 

U.  Tha  march  of  the  good  isa  na- 


*  lt«e  QtHifii.»ri  Till.  IM*  Ktv  i 
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r.ftBssrvB  inarch.  **  Shineth  more 
and  iDore»"  &0.  Itlias  a  dawn  aad 
a  meridian.  Godliness  is  progres- 
sive.  We  are  to  follow  on  to  £iow 
the  Lord.  Hosea  vL  3.  We  aro 
to  go  from  strength  to  strcng^th. 
Fk.  Izzziv.  7.  We  are  to  see 
**  greater  things  than  these.*' 
2mn  L  46.  We  are  to  he  changed 
into  the  Hune  imago  from  glory  to 
{^ory.  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  Wo  are  to 
press  toward  the  mark,  &c  Phil. 
iiLl2. 

m.  Themardhof  the  good  has 
a  coirsuiocjLTioN.  "  Unto  the  per- 
fect daj."  Perfect  day.  What 
a  day  is  that  ?  They  uiall  shine 
aa  the  sun  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Qod.  Perfect  day — not  one  cloud 
of  enor  in  the  sky ;  not  one  un- 
genial  blast  in  uie  atmosphere. 
Perfect  —  knowledge  free  from 
ezxor;  love  free  from  impurity; 
poxpoee  free  from  selfishness ;  ex- 
perience free  from  pain. 


(No.  XXX.) 

TKX  DAKUfBSS  OV  SIN. 

**  The  msj  of  the  wicked  is  as  dark- 
ntmz  they  know  not  at  what  they 
rtnmble."— ProT.  It.  10. 

Sin  is  a  dark  path. 

I.  ThxPboop.  First:  It  yields 
fio  tme  hapjrineitt.  Thcro  is  a 
dark,  chilling  shadow  resting  upon 
the  heart  oif  the  traveller.  If 
there  be  anjlightin  the  sky,  it  is 
the  light  of  a  meteor  flashing  for 
a  moment^  and  leaving  the  dark- 
nam  moro  intense.  Second ;  Jt 
lMd$  to  mn  tnd  ihi  rtverte  oftxpee- 
UUiam,  "EYcry  traveller  on  this 
paih  expects  something  brighter 
faither  on,  instead  of  which  it  is 


darker  and  darker,   until  "outer 
darkness"  is  reached. 

II.  The  cause.  Why  is  the 
road  80  dark  ?  Darkness  arises 
from  one  of  throe  causes.  Either 
the  want  of  light ;  or  the  want  of 
the  organ  of  sight ;  or  the  right 
employment  of  the  organ.  In 
either  uf  these  cases,  a  man  is  in 
the  dark.  But  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  darkness  of  the  sinner' a 
path  ?  Not  the  want  of  light  ? 
There  is  the  light  of  nature,  and 
of  reason,  and  of  the  Bible. 
Not  the  want  of  the  organ 
of  vision;  There  is  intellect 
and  conscience.  Bat  Uie  want  of 
the  right  use  of  the  faculty  :  llo 
shuts  his  eyes.  Like  the  man  in 
noontide  splendour,  with  strong 
eyes,  who  wraps  hinisolf  in 
gloom,  by  closing  his  eyelids :  So 
the  sinner  makes  dark  the  path. 
He  loves  darkness. 

III.  The  CONSEQUENCE.  "They 
know  not  at  what  they  stumble.  "^ 
They  do  stumble.  That  is  implied. 
That  is  a  fact.  "They  grope  for 
the  wall  like  the  blind."  Isaiah 
lix.  10.  "  If  a  man  walk  in  tlio 
night,  he  stumblcth."  John  xi. 
10.  First:  Heaven  has  put  ob^ 
struetions  in  the  tinner's  path. 
Conscience,  holy  examples,. 
Christ,  Spirit  Second:  These 
obstructions  become  great  ineon- 
venienees,  Tho  preatest  blessings 
are  stumbling-blocks  to  them. 
Tho  very  things  which  should 
mako  their  path  delightful,  prove 
their  constant  inconvenience,  and 
ultimate  ruin.  Even  Christ  is  a 
stumbling-block  and  a  rock  of 
offence  to  them.  They  crush  them* 
selves  into  ruin,  by  stumbling 
against  Him  who  came  to  make 
their  patli  the  path  of  life. 


^I)c  pulpit  anb  its  ganbmaibs. 


WF.I.SH    PVLriT. 

Kkom  tho  rise  of  ^Mtthodism  at 
thr  l.-iltor  pn<l  of  till'  Inst  contur>-, 
Wulia  lias  btoii  sju]>]»licd  with  ri 
aiiccc.-sion  of  ]»n  ut-luTS  of  r.ii'o 
t]u.tlificatioTis  for  Iho  work  privcn 
tluin  to  do.  Tho  fir.-^t  jrt'nc  ration 
<»f  tluso  liiul  passed  away  before 
my  time.  iUit  it  was  my  hapji- 
lu-.-s  to  W  "brouirht  up  in  intimate 
ueipiaintance  >vitli  some  of  tlieir 
fiin'.-essors  of  the  n»xt  ;^t.*mTatic n. 
Aly  judirmi-nt  may,  no  doiiht,  bo 
<'o'i)ured  by  national  partiality. 
Nor  am  T  unmindful  (.-f  the  delu- 
siv«  halo  whirh  imai^ination 
"ihnnvs  around  the  s<:onf3  and 
Tuemories  of  «':iily  life, 

••  ClothiniT  '.hi^  iLilpabio  a:ul  !hc  f:mr'i:ir 
With  iroMiM  i'\l-.  \l.»li'n  ot  the  dawn.'* 

l>ut  aftor  makin:;  larc:e  allow- 
:inc-e  foral!  lliis.  T  think  I <  anr.oi  be 
i'..:>l.ikt  n  i;;  s.ivin.:  t>i;it  thr  ^roat 
AVc'sh  pii-i-.r.i-rs  wi.i.m  T  wa-s 
I  .»i>:anlly  ?..;iiin^  in  n:y  bo\- 
^iv^l-  «nd  tV.i'  r.t'i-  i>  Vy  no 
n:e.:ns  txtinvt  vit  —  wir.^  unri- 
valK  d  :i..'.s:i:-j  <i  ^  .t  r-.  d  tl-:- 
qiur.i  .^  1  li.vi;  l;^:l  r.^  •■  t.«  ir.o.«.t 
of  iV.e  ]  ovular  pr.  i^-!-.  ih;;t 
li.ive  ;;der:i.;d  iV.e  Kn^l:?h  :.:;d 
Sotvh  pulpiis  w::::in'  :ho^  :.i?: 
t/.iviy  y»  .irs  :  ..n  i,  wV.i"o  i  vrui.illy 
.;'.knt  w'.  dtir.^  tV.i  I  :v.ir.' i.l  ir.  r- 
::s  of  5v'n..  V :  th: ::;.  I  i:::;>:  st::: 
s.y  :h;it  v.ov.-."'  «f  th'.r.:  :..*.ve 
:'.:^jv  ;.ri  i  to  i:::  iv»:;  :-^  :.pprv.;».h 
ihv  n..  r.  I  r-.  ur  :.\  ::*.  :'"u;r  Vv  wer 
:;•  ::un  ;;!:.:  \':.ri.\  ..:\ :  <;:' i':»  a 
:v.;\. .:  :  v'iu'.ir  ..u;'.-. :.■ -. .  T::cy 
h.»d  in  a!i  ir.vlrrr.:  uejnt  ;V.:it 
firs':    nvv.:>i:'.   of  ..".;    »n..:     r.i- 

lifo  w.if  5;  !»>.  rl-  V.J.  <;*.:-ii':y::-.r. 
ar.i  dtv.  :< .:.  :h  »:  r., :  .\  ir.  ri.  r.:'s 
Uoubt  cculi  n*t  en  :he  :vir.Is  of 
thoir  LeATcrs  c:  :Li  1.  f:v  :n:vuI*o 


by  which  they  were  movfd,  arJ 
the  perfect  8im[»licity  of  puipoee 
with  which  tboy  were  seeking^ 
not  theirs,  but  them.  Bat  they 
had,  moreover,  raro  natural  ad- 
vuntages  for  their  office.  Many 
of  them  wore  men  of  stately  and 
commaDding  personal  presence, 
and  were  endowed  with  voices  rf 
great  compass  and  melody,  whiili 
by  constant  use  thoy  haid  learnt 
su  to  rule  as  to  express,  with  the 
nicest  modulation,  all  the  'itrj-in^ 
moods  of  an  orator  s  mind.  No 
p:rcater  mistake  could  be  com' 
niitted  than  to  imapnc  that  their 
preaching:  consisted  of  mere  loud 
and  incoherent  rant,  such  ns  b 
sometimes  assocxattd  with  the 
idea  of  Methodist  preaching  in 
Kncfland.  Their  scrmoni  wczf 
eaiefiilly  prepared,  and  oftt'o, 
by  frequent  rcpotitiona,  cUbo* 
rated  to  a  hi^h  degree  of  of^ 
torical  pcrfetHion,  while  in  their 
mode  of  delivery  they  were 
distinguished  by  nothing  so  muck 
as  thtir  absc>lute  self-posscssioCi 
tho  ma5ter>-  they  retained  orer 
lhems«.lves  "  in  tho  verj-  torrent, 
tempest,  and  us  I  may  say)  whirl- 
wind of  their  pa.s«ion.'*  It  it  tnh- 
th.it  they  claiuitd  and  exercised  un- 
1-  .-urded  libcity  in  their  methods 
if  exhibiting  tlie  truth  they  he- 
iirvetl.  Tht-y  wcie  not  restrained 
Vy  that  moitiU  fear  of  transgrca* 
iiig:  ••  the  decf  ncieai"  which  fetten 
an  English  preacher,  and  renden 
it  al;  but  impos^iblo  for  him  to  he 
orat'.  rlciUy  effective.  They  aban- 
domd  themselves  freely 'to  the* 
5wr.ying  impulses  of  their  own  in- 
fpirlition.  They  used  without 
hes'.uti.n  or  stint  all  fofnns  of 
f  pt^vh  that  wt  n^  at  their  command 
— trv-ps*.  metaphor,  aUegeny,  gra- 
phic piczorial  dcscriptkm,  bold 
px\?s^pi.>^c»a.  loleBui  iavocitiflii« 
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1  appeal,  dnunatio  dia- 
tction.  They  did  this, 
oipose,  lor  tneymiffht 
mow  tho  names  tLat 
'  had  given  to  theae 
Mech;  hut  becanae — 
6  dictatea  of  their  own 
iua  lor  oratory — auch 
wnathat  aeeined  beat 
rodaoe  the  impreaaion 

ard  aooeaaoriea,  also, 
aorronnded  them,  no 
[bated  largely  to  the 
or  eloquence.  Firat 
dty,  and  afterwarda 

religiooa  meetinga 
)  in  Walea  frequently 

open  air.  On  auch 
i  whole  population  of 
r  many  milea  round, 
Ubuaineaa  and  labour, 
Sether  bodily.  I  haye 
ambiance  of  many  of 
urkable     gatheringa. 

the    plauorm    waa 

£ur  ffom  the  aea- 
iftened  murmur  of  the 
ing  with,  aa  if  it  bore 
the  Bound  of  aacred 
from  the   aaaembled 

itream  of  Tieh-dirtiUed 

MB  the  air." 

t  waa  in  an  open  glade 
woodland  aoenerr,  a 
uaually  choaen  where 
rwaid  aloped  up  gra- 
.  the  atage  on  which 
ra  atood,  forming  a 
ending  natural  gal- 
ea the  aunoundii^ 
r  away ed  b^  the  wind, 
itled,  it  might  almoat 
he  aolemn  aaaodationa 
to  the  excited  feelinga 

^ 

mat  leaTea  were  stirred 

of  known  eloquence 
>  en  Ihoae  oooaaiona, 
impnlaea  of  aoul  and 
Htid  to  iwader  ererj 


heart  acceaaible  to  impreaaion, 
found  hia  work  already  half-done 
to  his  handa.  He  aaw  a  denae 
maaa  of  human  beinga  in  aerried 
array  before  him,  each  upturned 
countenance  floahed  wiUi  that* 
eager  and  friendly  expectation  ao 
fayourable  to  a  apNeaker.    Aa  he 

Sroceeded  with  hia  diacourao  a 
eep  hum  of  approval — ^probably 
inherited  from  Puritanic  times — 
indicated  to  him  the  quick  appre- 
ciation of  hia  hearera  for  any  akill 
in  argument  or  felicity  of  illua- 
tration  which  he  might  diaplay. 

But  when  the  preacher  became 
more  animated,  his  delivery  would 
often  paaa  into  a  kind  of  wild  re- 
citative, which  had  an  inexprea- 
•ible  charm  to  the  ear,  while  at 
the  aame  time  it  was  ao  free  and 
elaatic  as  to  adapt  its  musical  un- 
dulations to  all  forms  of  solemn 
warning,  awful  denunciation,  or 
pathetic  appeal,  which  an  impas- 
sioned oratory  requires.  As  the 
excitement  gathered  andgrewthe 
effectwas  indeeoribable.'Wave  after 
wave  of  emotion  would  paaa  over 
and  thrill  through  tho  vaat  con- 
gregation, until  it  waa  aeen  to 
move  and  away  to  and  fro,  "aa 
the  treea  of  the  wood  are  moved 
with  the  wind."  Of  the  thouaanda 
of  eyea  riveted  upon  him,  the 
preacher  would  now  aee  many 
awimming  in  teara,  while  loud 
aoba  and  passionate  reaponaea  from 
hundreda  of  voicea  echoed  back 
hia  appeals.  This  again  would 
re-act  upon  himaelf,  rousing  him 
to  yet  greater  fervour  of  eloquence. 
For,  aa  it  haa  been  well  remarked, 
"the  man  accuatomed  to  theae 
expreaaiona,  and  habitually  look- 
ing for  them  among  *  the  outward 
and  viaible  signs'  of  the  effect  of 
his  preaching,  and  who  could  not 
preach  under  their  influence  with 
incalculably  augmented  power, 
muat  have  been  utterly  destitute 
of  the  oratorical  temperament, 
I  and  never  oonld  have  Vem  m- 
/  tended  hj  Katoxo  to  sway  «  \fle<^ 
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miflcnouB  assembly."  It  was  such 
ftreaching  as  Uus  that  roused 
Wales  from  its  spiritoal  torpor, 
and  was  i>artly  the  cause  and 
piirtly  the  effect  of  those  remark- 
able periodical  Tisitations  known 
as  religious  revivals,  a  species  of 
l)henomcna  which  it  is  much  more 


easy  to  sneer  at  than  fa 
or  wisely  appreciate.  ^ 
serious  drawbacks,  no 
quainted  with  the  inne 
l^e  country  can  doubt 
have  been  of  incaoulabk 
Wales. 

Hbket  R] 


^\itabQud  Itflftts  anir  (Oucr 


OPEN     COUNCIL. 
[The  utmost  freedom  of  honest  thought  is  peimittcd  in  this  depart 
ii3»da  muit  therefore  use  his  oiim  discriininating  faculties,  and  tha  £di 
allowed  to  claim  freedom  from  re^ponBibility.] 


THB    GAEAT  PUOPITUTIOIT. 

Replicant, — ^In  answer  to  Querist 
No.  16,  p.  352,  Vol.  XVII.,  and 
continued  from  p.  237,  VoL 
XVIII. 

Let  us  inquire  now — 

IV.  Ax  to  the  meaning  of  arrt. 
It  will  be  evident  to  the  most 
superficial  reader  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  that  but  little  import- 
ance can  be  attached  to  the  mean- 
ing of  OPTA,  as  it  occurs  but  once 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  viz. — 
in  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  when 
the  disciples  disputed  about  su- 
pwmacy.  Siatt.  zz.  28 ;  Mark  x. 
45.  The  word  is  never  used  by 
any  of  the  apostles  in  reference  to 
the  death  of  our  Lord  for  sinners ; 
and  the  addition  to  the  text  in 
Matthew  in  the  Oodtx  Bezee  shows 
the  possibility  of  a  corruption 
of  the  text  in  that  place.  Paul, 
however,  makes  a  statement  in 
OTery  way  equivalent  to  the  one 
in  Matthew,  but  is  careful  in 
avoiding  the  use  of  orrt,  and  in 
adopting  the  usual  inrto,  1  Tim. 
iL  6,  "who  gave  himaciii  anniom 
>--ftr<yH-alL" 


The  original  "»«^p^»*( 
be/ore,  as  to  potition ;  i 
we  have  "aravn  jrv/M 
the  Lord.'*  Lev.  i  11 ; 
4,15.  "  avTioif  avrccMT,  A 
— in  their  preseac-e." 
*<Sinope  lies  —  oanvfrn, 
over  against  Ister."  5 
*< Answered  in  return- 
1  Od.  412 ;  2  Od.  208, 
&c.  Then  it  oomes  to 
opposition,  or  mgainet.  8 

The  prepoAtion  am 
classic  and  HeUenistio 
that  it  can  be  ahno 
translated  by  the  £ng 
''instead of r  Th»  gem 
ing  corresponds  with 
ov'  though  thsro  SSI 
indicated,  upon  oloae  es 
shades  of  meaning  difE 
sidesably  firam  eMh  ot 
following  WMmiples  ■! 
various  shades. 

Sometimes  th€  idem  (s 
TALBNCB  prevails. 

JSxamjries.—^'A  ntn 
leased /or— «im,  «9  im 

jW— man."     Thn^ydii 
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^Tv  Panactom  to  the 
liana  that,  instead  of — arrif 
equivaient  for  —  it,  they 
peedTe  Pvlna."  lb.  v.  36. 
anding  auo  Pylus  instead 
r<,  M  an  equivalent  for — 
;am."  lb.  v.  44  ;  see  alao 
39.  "They  received  an 
intteod  of — okti,  as  an 
mi  for — money."  3  Her.  59. 
Btimes  a»ri  means  (&)  in 
;  with  t/te  idea  of  succzs- 
iher  than  substitution, 
nples.  —  "  Archelans  did 
Q  Judea,  in  the  room  of — 
I  the  place  of  as  successor  of 
•iither  Ilcrod."  Matt.  ii. 
'The  Lydians  and  the 
when  they  saw  the  night 
I  instead  of — avr^  in  the 
%  so  as  to  succeed — the  day.'' 
74. 

Lsiooally  opn  signifies  (e) 
of  indicating  an  exchange 

DGXITIOX  OP  SBBYICB,  wUh' 

t  idea  of  equivalence  or  sue- 

mpki.—"  This  friendly  gift 
—vrri,  in  return  for — the 
Ifthougavcst."  22  0d.  290. 
tetimes  eun-i  denotes  (d) 
a  change,  and  mag  be  ren- 
»jf  **  instead  of**  in  the  sense  of 

mOX,  or  "  AND  NOT." 

tuples. — "  Will  he  gfive  him 
lent  for — am,  and  not — a 

Luke  xi.  11.  "Instead 
I — torn  TOW,  aftd  not  this — 
bonld  say."  James  iv.  15. 
'  frtiier  would  have  been 
tboat  a  burial  ibr  thee  in- 
of — am,  and  not — a  mar- 
'  20  Od.  307.  "  That  we 
L  be  friends  instead  of— «yn, 
H — enemies."  Thucyd.  v. 
'  It  would  have  been  *  O 
py  Solamisr  instead  of 
■rri  Tov,  and  not  this — '  O 

Bdamis!'"  7  Her.  143. 
J  wne  called  after  the 
imtflBd  of — orri,  and  not— 
n."  1  Her.  94.  <<He 
.  kmre  taken  the  wise  pttrt^ 
d  at^-mrrt,  msd  ttct^-nug^^' 
z.  xnii. 


tune."  Eur.  Orest.  502.  "These 
embraces  are  allowed  instead  of 
— am,  and  not — children."  lb. 
1050.  "A  memorial  instead  of 
— ami,  and  not — my  body."  Eur. 
Iph.  in  T.  821 ;  see*  also  2  Her.  80. 
The  preposition  am  also  indi- 
cates («)  that  the  object  named  be- 
fore it   is   t/l£  MATERIAL  of  whith 

the  object  denoted  by  the  word  which 
follows  it  is  made. 

Examples. — "  For — ovrt— crests 
they  use  the  manes  (of  horses), 
and  the  skins  of  cranes  for— cut* 
— shields;"  ».c.,  tf^eir  crests  are 
made  of  the  manes  of  horses,  and 
their  shields  are  nuide  of  the  skins 
of  cranes.    7  Her.  70. 

The  preposition  olvtl  frequently 
signifies  (/)  vtstcad  of,  in  the  sense 

of  YQK  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  ',    thc 

cause  of  the  punishtnent  following 
the  preposition. 

Examples. — "An  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;"  i.e.,  the 
loss  of  un  eye  as  the  punishment  for 
the  destruction  of  an  eye— am 
oif>ea\fiov,&G.  Matt.  V.  33.  "Thou 
shalt  be  dumb,  because" — a^B'uw, 
— as  a  punishment  for — ^thy  ahort- 
comings,  viz. — because  "  thou  be- 
lie vest  not."  Luke  i.  20;  see 
also  Luke  xii.  3 ;  xix.  44.  **  The 
angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him, 
because" — ay$*up,  as  a  punishment 
for  what  follows — "he  gave  not 
God  the  glory."  Acts  xii.  23. 
"  Hear  why — arO'brov,  as  a  pun* 
ishment  for  what  crime — I  killed 
him."  Eiu-.  Hec.  1136.  "But 
what  reason  was  there  why  — 
€Uf$*brov,  as  as  a  punishment  fur 
what  eriine — she  killed  her  hus- 
band?" Eur.Iph.  T.  926.  "In 
the  third  generation  after  the 
death  of  Minos  was  the  Trojan 
war,  in  which  the  Cretans  showed 
themselves  not  the  most  worthless 
avengers  of  Menalaus.  As  » 
punishment  for  these  wrongs — arri 
TovreMr—fiumine,  &c.,  came  upon 
them  when  they  returned.  7H«r. 
in ;  fee  also  Eur.  Hec  1U\. 

The  word  wrri  ia  #iUo  vmA.  a 
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the  sense  of  for  (^)  at  an  acknow- 
Udgment  of  legal  obligation,  as  in 
Matt  xvii.  27.  "Give  (the 
money)  for — cwn,  as  the  require- 
ment of  law  frotn — thee  and 
me." 

Paul  uses  the  word  (Heb.  xii.  2) 
in  the  sense  of /or  (A)  at  indicating 
A  PURPOSE,  an  object  to  be  attained; 
"who  for— oin-i,  in  order  to  obtain 
— the  joy  set  before  him." 

Somcumes  (t)  a  mere  change  is 
meant  by  ami,  without  the  negation 
of(d). 

JEwm/?&».  —  "  Who,  instead-- 
otfTi  —  of  slaves,  hast  made  the 
Persians  free  ;  and  instead — oyrt 
—ot  being  ruled  by  others,  to  be 
rulers  of  all."  1  Her.  210.  "  As 
if  the  word  healthy  were  put  for 
— orrt — the  word  health;  or  ill 
for — wTt — illness."  Arist.  Anal. 
Prior,  i.  34.  "  Names  should  be 
changed  for — am — names,  and 
sentences  for — am—sentences." 
lb.  i.  37. 

The  preposition  arrt  is  used  {k) 
to  point  out  THE  BBASON  of  an  act^ 
Ufithout  implying  punishment,  or 
payment,  or  sense  of  obligation,  as 
in  Ephes.  v.  31.  "  The  two  shall 
be  one  flesh :  for  this  cause — am 
rovrov—shall  a  man  leave  father 
and  mother,"  &c. 

The  word  is  also  used  to  denote 
(/)  legal  satisfaction  when  it  is 
foUotoed  by  the  parties  i/yured,  and 
for  ufhose  injury  the  satisfaction  is 
made,  as  in  7  Her.  136.  "The 
LaoedaBmoRians  have  sent  us 
instead  of  — oyri,  as  a  satisfaction 
for  the  ityury  done  to — the  heralds 
killed  in  Sparta,  to  make  satisfac- 
tion for  them  —  irounfp  txtufC^ 
Tw-orraf." 

In  this  brief  summary  of  the 
uses  of  otfTi  will  bo  founo,  nearly, 
if  not  all,  the  shades  of  meaning 
which  the  word  has.  These 
notes  are  not  given  as  being  ex- 
hanstiyo,  as  much  more  might  be 
atdd  on  each  propositiQii. 

In  applying  theso  resolts  t^ 
apeeting   am   to  onx  Bavicmr'tt 


\ 


death  for  sinners,  I  will  hee. 
translate  the  text  in  qnntioO' 
Matt  XX.  28— so  as  to  gits  t 
am  its  various  shades  of  meso 
ing 

(a)  "Christ  gave  His  life  a  ns; 
Bom,  as  an  equivalent,  for  many: 
(A)  "gave  His  life  a  raiiaom,*; 
place  of,  so  as  to  succeed,  many:" 
(c)  "  gave  His  life  a  ransom, « 
return  for,  as  an  acknowledgmfiU% 
service  rendered  by,  many:"  [i 
"  gave  His  life  a  ransom,  and  m 
many : "  (e)  "  gave  His  life  « 
ransom  made  out  of  many : "  (/ 
"  gave  His  life  a  ransom  (to  loai 
evU-door)  as  a  punishment  ft 
many  (crimes) : "  (g)  "  gsTS  Hi 
life  a  ransom,  as  the  payment  A| 
to  law  for  the  good  of  many:' 
(A)  "gave  His  Ufe  a  ransom,/ 
obtain  as  the  purpose  of  such  gi9»i 
many  :  "  (t)  "  gave  His  life  i 
ransom,  in  exchange  for,  many: 
(k)  "gave  His  life  a  rmw 
because  of  many:  **  {/)  "gawB 
life  a  ransom  for  an  ity'ury  ism  I 
many." 

I  have  jriven  these  translstiMi 
— each  of  them  allowed,  thosgl 
some  of  them  very  extraordinar 
— ^to  diow  the  mere  £n^ 
reader  the  little  reason  then  i 
for  building  up  a  theory  n^ 
isolated  Greek  words,  much  m 
upon  Greek  prepositions.  Hekj** 
words  are  fii  more  indefinite  U* 
even  Greek  prepositions.  T***** 
of  explanation  must,  therefoiSiS 
built  upon  the  Bible  asawh* 
and  not  upon  words  or  phiaioi' 
verses,  as  a  system  of  bfljg 
must  be  made  by  the  stndyoitt| 
vegetable  world,  and  not  fay  ^ 
study  of  a  particular  tw*  • 
garden.  ^      ^ 

In  the  above  tnmslatioiiy ' 
meanings  marked  b,  e,  d,  ^fi?L 
I,  must  be  rejected  as  absaia  ■ 
inapplicable  in  the  case  ^'A* 
Either  of  the  meanings  intt*J,  ^ 
g,  h,  i,  and  k,  may  be  adopl^  7 
ia  %a  ^t^  \axtMnlar  papS** 
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he  majority  of  these 
ubftitutionary  theory 
it:  a,  the  theory  of 
theory  of  legal  satis- 
\  I,  the  theory  of  sub- 
In  all  the  mulUtu- 
nings  of  repi,  inrep, 
bund  nothing  of  any 
ree  ideas,  and  the 
e  of  Sta,  more  ospe- 
s  our  taking  of  ovri 
se  senses,  if  it  admits 
sigpification. 
lation  of  meanings  h 
iow  that  other  mean- 
rfect  harmony  with 
J  inr€p,  and  8ta,  may 

?se  must  therefore  he 
According  to  A,  our 
I  for  many,  80  as  to 
Ovation  as  a  purpose, 
)d  the  cross,  despising 
:— orrt — the  joy  that 
re  him,  upheld  by  the 

future  bliss  which 
ue  His  as  the  fruit  of 
d  passion  (Heb.  xii. 
'He  give  His  life  a 
acrifico  His  life — die 
f  accomplishing  tho 

a  multitude  which 
tn     number  —  "  for 

'  to  k,  our  Lord  died 
mitred  into  ths  work 
ttaU  which  were  neeea- 
alvation  of  our  falUfi 
me  to  save  the  many 
possible  the  salvation 
aeath  lay  in  His  way 
i's  Bedeemer,  so  He 
His  life  when  He 
I  crisis  rather  than 
I  work  of  love ;  "  He 
it  unto  death,  even 
r  the  cross."  Either 
(leanings  harmonizes 
yf  repc,  inrep,  and  dia, 
ith  the  geBeral  teach- 
few  Testament.  It  is 
t  a  different  shade  of 
Mj  be  intended  by 
Imo.  / 


In  concluding  these  remarks  on 
the  bearing  of  these  Greek  prepo- 
sitions on  a  correct  theory  or 
explanation  of  the  Atonement  of 
Christ,  I  woold  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  at^rt  is  used 
in  one  expression  only  in  the 
New  Testament  (Matt.  xx.  28; 
Mark  x.  45^  tn  relation  to  this 
subject.  This  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  adopt 
the  substitutionary  theory  in  any 
of  its  modifications.  Arrt  often 
does  denote  substitution,  as  I  have 
shown ;  irepi,  (nrep,  and  dia,  I 
believe,  never.  If  our  Saviour 
entered  into  our  place,  and 
suffered  the  exact  punishment  of 
our  sins,  or  a  punishment  in  any 
way  equal  to  it,  how  comes  it  to 
pass  that  the  prepositions  which 
would  have  conveyed  this  idea, 
as  avri  and  rpo,  are  not  used 
in  this  connexion  P  When  the 
Spartans  had  done  wrong,  and 
the  wrath  of  the  god  Taluybius 
fell  upon  them  as  a  punishment, 
men  were  sought  who  would  he- 
come  substitutes  **for  theSparians" 
and  die  as  a  satisfaction  for  their 
crime ;  but  the  fiather  of  history, 
in  recording  tbe  fact  of  the  wil- 
lingness of  Sparthios  and  Bulls 
to  die  for  Sparta,  uses  the  preposi- 
tion rpo  —  "  Tpo  T^  iiraprtis 
arod^aKtiy."  {7  Her.  134.)  In 
reading  over  tne  statements  of 
inspired  men  respecting  the  dec^ 
of  our  Lord  for  sinners,  a  state- 
ment again  and  again  repeated,  I 
cannot  see  why  they  should  so 
carefully  avoid  tne  use  of  the  only 
prepositions  oprt  and  r^o,  which 
would  have  given  prominence  to 
the  idea  of  substitution,  and  so 
carefully  use  others  which  do  not 
countenance  that  theory,  if  they 
had  any  belief  in  that  theoir 
themselves.  I  argue,  at  this 
point  in  our  investigations  of  the 
subject,  from  the  absence  of  avrc 
(with  the  exception  already  man- 
tioned)  and  xpo,  and  tho  pitMniM 
of  Tf/M,  yw€fi,  ttnd  SiA,  ibai  iKs 
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opttlM   of    Christ    had    another 
theorff  of  explanation" 

Galileo,  B.A* 

(2b  1$  omtimmd.) 


QtMTtM  to  i$  Answered, 
1. 

Mt  special  object  in  writingyoii 
ii  to'thank  you  for  those  articles 
by  Gkdileo.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  that  branch  of  Chris- 
tian tmth.  I  know  the  articles 
have  been  of  great  good  already  to 
many  "perplexed  in  faith,  but 
pure  in  deeds." 

In  the  last  number  Gkdilco  con- 
iinee  hisinvestigationB  to  the  New 
Testament  respecting  the  preposi- 
tion "for."  Perhaps  he  intends 
to  investigate  the  Old  Testament 
in  a  similar  manner.  I  hope  he 
does.  If  such  intention  is  not  in 
his  plan,  perhaps  you  would  have 
the  goodness  to  suggest  that  ho 
shoiSd  determine  the  sense  of  the 
preposition  as  it  occurs  in  Isaiah 
liii.  6. 

"  Wounded  for  our  trans^s- 
sions,  bruised  for  our  iniqui- 
ties, chastisement  of  our  peace 
upon  Him;"  and  in  verse  8, 
'*for  the  transgression  of  my 
people  was  the  stroke  upon  him ; " 
verse  12,  "  and  made  intercession 
for  the  transgressors."  In  Cole- 
ridge's "  Notes,  Theological,  Po- 
litical," &c.,  imblished  bv  Ed. 
Moxon  (1863),  at  page  86, 1  find 
a  comment  on  the  words,  "  How 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins." 

"  But  the  meaning  of  vHp  rwv 
afjMpriQt^  ^fuQ»  is,  that  Christ  died 
through  the  sins,  and  for  the  sin- 
ners. He  died  through  our  sins, 
and  we  live  through  his  righteous- 


replies  to  ooirespoi 
next  number  wheth 
regard  Coleridge  as  1 
nul  on  the  head. — ^ 


Po  you  think  that  a  correct  way 
of  'putting  the  case,  or  the  true 
maue  of  the  Ghreok  words  P 
'    I  thaU  be  glad  if  TQniwVW  >s« 
*ldnA  cnoQi^  to  xn«iitaoxi  ia  ^ous 


Ayr. 


Dakis 


Sir,— In  No.  38 
of  Thb  Homiltst,  j 
6  and  7,  I  find  t 
words  :— "  Ho  (God 
father  to  the  wcakc 
Christian  as  to  the 
saint  in  glory." 

Not  fully  unders 
the  word  dhrisiian 
would  you  favour  m 
planation  P  Also,  *«« 
the  contributor  oi 
oblige  me  with  a  so 
following  passage  P- 

In  Thb  Homil: 
{third  series),  page 
and  12,  this  passage 
in  the  Eucharist,  I 
body,  making  us  on* 
I  remain,  your  oboe 
Edwa&d  S 

Birmingham,  Apr 

3. — How  can  the 
tained  in  Jeremiah  : 
reconciled  with  the 
our  Lord?— J.  W. 

4. — Is  scattering  c 
struction  among  ti 
tribes,  for  the  sako  o 
in  accordance  with 
theGkwpelP— J.  Wr 

6. — ^Are  we  to  ui 
Gen.  ii.  7,  that  man's 
breath  P  If  not,  wil 
furnish  us  with  the 
this  passage  P — J.  A. 

6.— Will  you  kim 
who  those  sodb  of  ( 
mentioned  in  Job.'i. 
iJb^^mA^  thftt  they  an 
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Sire  tho  argnmenta  upon 
the  narrative  of  the  life  of 
In  the  first  three  Grospcls  ia 
it  to  bo  more  trustworthy 
mt  of  the  fourth. 

Ts  not  the  work  of  sanctU 
I  generally  understood  to 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
et  there  are  passages  of 
ire  that  seem  to  ascrilH)  it 
truth.  Can  tho  mission  of 
th  in  the  sanctification  of  a 
understood  so  as  to  bo  dc- 
If  it  can,  what  ifl  it?  How 
.0  truth  sanctify  ? 

E.  Adcock. 

Will  any  of  your  corre- 
nts  help  me  to  reconcile  the 
anry  between  John  xv.  2, 
27,*  28  ?  In  tho  former, 
rs,  as  branches,  are  said  to 
tho  vine,  yet  may  bo  cast 
or  unfaithfulness.  In  tho 
as  sheep,  they  arc  in  tho 
r'a  hand,  and  shall  never 
— A  Thuth-sbekbu. 

•"Was  Saul  baptized  before  or 
3  received  the  Holy  Ghost  P 
ling  the  narrative  in  the 
read  after,  and  understand 
tism  as  a  profession  of  his 
ith.  In  tho  "  Homiliat," 
\  the  "  Clergyman  '*  gives 
I  that  the  washing  away  of 
nd  the  reception  of  the 
^host,  was  tho  rewlt  of  his 
*.  —  A  Debtor    to    tub 

LIST." 

•I  have  heard  it  stated  from 
that  Gk>d*8  purpone  in 
g  Adam  to  fall  was  to  add 
glory  to  His  name  by  the 
ion  of  mercy  to  the  fallen, 
j^u  kindly  inform  mo 
r  we  have  any  warrant  for 
statement  in  Scripture? 
hfliher  you  consider  (al- 
if  sin  had  not  entered  the 
re  should  joot  have  known 
]s  was  possessed  of  the 
36  of  mercy)  that  it  was 
nt  witii  Qod's  other  attri- 


)  butes  to  permit  it  to  enter  simplv 
for  the  exhibition  of  this  attri- 
bute, at  the  expense  of  the  misery 
and  wretchedness  which  sin  has 
entailed  ?  Does  not  suoh  a  theory 
really  make  God  the  author  of 
sin? — Jarvis  Read. 

12. — ^Will  you  or  some  of  your 
readers  kindly  inform  me  whether, 
consistently  with  the  Hebrew,  wo 
can  interpret  tho  seemingly  Wn- 
dictive  piuvers  in  Bomo  of  tho 
Psalms  of  bavid  as  prophecies  ? 
or  whether  we  arc  to  look  upon 
them  as  failings  in  a  good  man, 
seeing  that  (tis  they  are  rendered 
in  our  version)  they  are  so  cou- 
trarj'  to  the  teaching  of  Clirist  ? 

Jarvis  Read. 


HepUeant. — In  answer  to  Queritt 
No.  1,  p.  6G. — The  miraclo  at 
Cans  consisted  in  changing  water 
into  wine,  or  g^pe-juioe.  In  so 
doing,  the  Lord  performed  in- 
stantly what  He  every  year  ac- 
complishes, viz. : — the  conversion 
of  water,  by  means  of  tho  vine, 
into  grape-juice.  This  interpro- 
tiition  of  the  miracle  is  natural, 
and  is  in  harmony  with  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Christ. 

I  submit,  Would  it  not  be  a 
departure  from  the  bearings  of 
our  Lord's  operations  had  He 
produced  a  fermentod  article? 
Fermented  wine  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  the  destruction  of  grape- 
juice — ^the  work  of  Gh>d.  No  fruit, 
even  in  a  state  of  deoompositiony 
evolves  it. 

It  requires  the  art  of  man  to 
produce  it ;  therefore  God  never 
made  alcoholic  wine  ;  therefore 
Christ  did  not,  in  the  miracle  at 
Cana,  piroduce  fermented  liquor, 
or  any  liquid  corresponding^ 
thereto.  ''The  Son  can  do  nothing 
of  Himself,  but  what  He  soeth 
the  Father  do :  for  what  thing& 
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Eoever  He  doeth,  these  also  doeth 
the  Son  likewise." 

The  colouring  of  wine  is  a  pre- 
liminary, so  to  speak,  to  fermenta- 
tion; nut  to  colour  -wines  not 
intended  to  be  fermented  would 


be  to  deteriorate  their  qualii 
appreciably.  There  are 
which  are  not  coloured,  tn 
are  grapes  of  no  special  col 
J.  Cla] 


[We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Editor  either  to  glre  an  eariy  a«lki 
l>ooks  sent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  PubUibci 
unjust  to  praise  worthless  books ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  ooca.] 


THE   REVIEWER'S   CANON 
In  erery  work  regard  the  author's  end, 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


A  COMMXNTABY   ON  THE  EeYELATION  OF  St.   JoUN,    COKSIDSBS 

DiviNB  Book  of  History.  By  Samuel  Gariultt,  M.A.  L 
8eeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday,  Fleet-street. 
CoMicENTARiEs  on  tho  Kovelation  of  St.  John  are  numerous  an 
increasing.    Some  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  intolerabl 
and  others  are  ridiculously  fancifiiL 

The  author  of  this  work  informs  us  that  he  had  no  idea  d 
ducing  a  new,  unrivalled  scheme  of  interpretation,  but  of  un 
further  that  which,  with  varying  degrees  of  plainness,  and  OOQ 
increasing  fulness,  has  been  gradually  disclosing  itself  since  the 
of  the  Beformatioa,  and,  in  part,  from  a  much  earlier  age. 
point  on  which  ho  differs  from  Elliott  and  Gamming  relate  ml 
the  present  and  immediate  future.  As  fiir  as  Berelation  li^ 
informed,  tho  author  agrees  substantially  with  EDiotk,  whoii 
prctation  of  the  seals  is  so  wonderfully  minute  that  the  impiol 
of  so  many  incidents  being  tho  result  of  chance 
irrational.  The  following  extract  from  tho  Ftefaoe  will  i 
readers  the  competency  of  our  author  for  the  task  he  has 
and  the  spirit  with  which  he  has  prosecuted  his  laboun :— ^ 
appear  to  some  of  my  readera  as  though  passing  erents  had  a 
the  interpretation.  To  remore  this  improisum,  I  may  periufs 
mitted  to  say  that  for  more  than  thirty  yean  I  have^  with  ^ 
degrees  of  diligence,  made  prophecy  my  stod j,  and  tat  tfaa  hil 
j€§n  have  held  subiAaaalMCKbf  ^tu^  t\»iii%  \tf»%  l^^^^o^  m^atStS^ 
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ipectini^  tho  predicted  unity  of  Christendom,  and  Eightii  GSotime* 
»d  Council,  which,  fifteen  yean  ago,  sounded  like  a  dream.  I  hare 
preated  them,  whererer  I  have  had  an  opportunity,  during  the 
eater  part  of  that  time,  and  puhlished  them  six  years  ago,  in  a  short, 
-arranged,  and  unsatis&ctory  form.  In  committing  this  work  to  the. 
ess,  I  am  doing  that  which  I  believe  to  be  a  duty  laid  upon  me — a 
lat  committed  to  me.  I  have  no  doubt  aa  to  the  general  rule  of  the 
terpretation ;  it  appears  tome  God's  own  message  in  His  own  Word^ 
our  own  particular  age ;  and  if  I  have  been  permitted — much  pre- 
yuM  time  having  been  spent  upon  it  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life — to 
B  some  truth  which  Grod  intends  to  teach  His  Church,  in  these  perilous 
nea,  by  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  I  dare  not  withhold 
hat  I  believe  that  I  h;:Te  learned."  Whilst  we  cannot  endorse  all 
LO  interpretations  of  the  author,  we  can  heartily  commend  his  work. 
.  is  the  production  of  an  earnest  Bible-student— a  devout  disciple  of 
19  Great  Teacher— and  is  scholarly  in  execution,  and  reverent  in 
lirit. 

UBIBTIAN  Certainty.  By  Samttsl  Wainwright,  Vicar  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Micklegate,  York.  London:  Hatchard  &  Co.,  187, 
Piccadilly. 
"his  book,  it  would  seem,  is  not  intended  as  an  addition  to  the  nume- 
ms  publications  which  have  already  appeared  on  some  single  topic 
r  the  general  subject :  still  less  to  supplement  those  scholarly  pnblica- 
ODS  which  comprise  the  whole.  It  points  out  the  most  prominent 
latoresof  the  contrast  between  the  uncertain  assumptions  of  infidelity 
od  the  assured  certainty  of  Buth.  The  author  thus  characterizes  the 
Essays  and  Reviews :" — "  They  are,"  he  says,  "  by  no  means  equal, 
ither  in  merit  or  importance.  The  first  is  too  plainly  opposed  to 
oCarious  fiu^  the  fourth  to  common  honesty,  and  the  fifUi  to  common 
suse,  to  be  capable  of  doing  much  mischief.  It  is  to  the  remaining 
mt  that  he  gives  his  attention,  namely: — "  The  Reality  of  Prophecy," 
The  Certainty  of  Mirade,"  "The  Veracity  of  Hoses,"  and  "The 
oterpretaticn  of  Scripture."  The  author  divides  his  work  into  four 
enwal  parts :— "  The  Difficulties  felt  by  some,"  **  The  Doubts  which 
arplex  many,"  "  The  Sophistries  which  bewilder  more,"  and  iHstly, 
od  chiefly,  "The  Irremoveable  and  Infallible  Certainty  which  is 
ithin  the  Reach  of  all."  This  work  must  not  be  classed  with  the 
u^jority  of  those  publications  which  have  been  called  forth  by  the 
Bssaya  and  Reviews,"  and  the  writings  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal ; 
-pnUications,  for  the  most  part,  unscholarly,  ill-tempered,  super- 
cSaHf  and  ond-sided.  This  is  really  an  able  and  most  valuable  work. 
t  displays  great  researdh,  deep  thought,  considerable  philosophical 
vwer,  and  aa  etmsst,  practical  purpose.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books 
%  ••The  Erideneei''  within  our  knowledge. 
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The  Pbeacriil*8  ^Ianual.     By  6.  T.  SrcBTiviiiT,  D.D. 

R.  D.  Dickenson,  92,  Farzingdon-ttreet 
This  book  contains  lectnrefl  on  preaching,  and  faxniahes  n\m  m 
examples  for  every  kind  of  pulpit  address.  The  leetnreB  oompriseial 
enbjects  as  tho  following : — ^Tho  Choice  of  a  Text,  and  its  Geiad 
Management ;  the  Elements  of  a  Disconrse ;  Different  Methods  of  St 
vision— such  as  the  Exegetical,  the  InterrogatiTe,  the  Obaenratfoiit 
and  tho  Propositional,  &c.,  &o.  This  is  the  fmrth  edition,  aadfti 
work,  of  course,  is  well  known.  The  appendix  contains  thzee  dart 
treatises — one  on  plain  language,  one  on  the  connection  between  thl^ 
logical  study  and  pulpit  eloquence,  and  the  third  on  cxtemponuMM 
preaching.  Tho  book  for  two  generations  has  been  a  Tketmtrmd 
pulpit  counsel.  There  are  many  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  mA 
as  the  lectures  on  *'  Homiletics  and  Preaching,**  by  Dr.  Foiter;  ftl 
work  of  Bridge's  on  the  "  Christian  Ministry ;"  and  that  of  Bhmt  m 
'*  The  Parish  Priest."  Also,  the  works  of  Daniel  Moore  on  "  ThoogMl 
on  Preaching,"  and  that  of  Dr.  Alexander,  of  America ;  but  none  rf 
them  Bupersedo  this  work  of  Dr.  Sturtcvant.  This  edition  contaiBiM 
introductory  essay,  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Henderson,  which,  altho^^ 
intolerably  wordy  and  somewhat  distastefully  pretentious,  is,  notvifr 
standing,  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  Hozniletical  literatute.  "WhU 
we  believe  that  no  homilctic  rules,  however  wise,  can  make  a  1■■^ 
who  has  not  the  genius  for  preaching,  a  g^ood  preacher,  such  nhi^ 
inasmuch  as  they  embody  the  richest  results  of  pulpit  experiflBOe,  M 
A'aluablc  to  all  engaged  in  the  ministry. 


St.  Paul's  Epistles.— ^The  Epibtlb  to  the  THxasALoifiAics.  Bj 
Edward  Headland,  M.A. ;  J.  Heioiy  Babclat  Swste,  SLA 
London :  Hatchard  and  Co.,  187,  Piccadilly. 
This  work  contains  an  introduction,  explanatory  notes,  pndkii 
thoughts,  and  prayers.  It  has  been  written,  wo  are  told,  in  the  h9 
of  supplying  tho  wants  of  intelligent  English  readen  of  the  Scdp 
turcs.  *'Wo  believe,"  says  the  authors,  "  that  there  ue  many  lAi 
desire  to  mine  deeply  into  the  treasures  of  the  written  word,  faota 
precluded,  by  various  causes,  from  using  the  appliances  of  vrnku 
Biblical  criticism.  Tho  books  which  contain  those  helpi  are  eitlwr  iB 
costly,  or  they  exact  from  the  reader  such  a  knowledge  of  the  IcHH 
languages  few  persons  possess.  And  thus  the  spiritiial  at  wcQ  M& 
tcllc-ctual  refreshment  which  tho  Greek  scholar  draws  from  liM 
sources  of  scriptural  exposition  lies  beyond  the  reaoh  of  hmilirfu 
the  less  fiivourcd,  but  not  less  thoughtM  or  devout^  atndenfti  of  i 
English  Biblo.  In  no  part  of  Scripture  is  this  want  more  lika^  4*1 
felt  than  in  the  Epistles  of  St  PauL  No  portion  of  the  Invpized  ▼« 
perhaps^  is  more  constanUy  i^aii  \iy  ^  CSboastian.  ^jofclio,    Nna 
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>re  rich,  in  Tiews  of  precioua  truth  and  holy  teaching.  None  ex- 
>it8  more  fully  tho  glorious  person  and  the  gracious  work  of  tho 
tdecmer.  Yet  none,  perhaps,  excepting  only  tho  prophecies  of  the 
d  Testament,  and  the  Apocalypse,  contain  so  many  intricacies  of 
rioTU 'kinds.  St.  Peter's  testimony  concerning  tho  writings  of  his 
other  apostle  is  ohviously  true.  "In  all  his  epistles  .  .  .  .  aro 
mo  things  hard  to  ho  understood."  And  in  the  case  of  those  to 
tiooi  the  original  is  a  sealed  book,  these  difficulties  aro  increased  a 
mdredfold.  Often,  very  ofton,  the  key  to  St.  Paul's  exact  meaning 
in  tho  hand  of  the  Greek  scholar.  The  obscurity  in  tho  English 
mion  arises  from  an  article  overlooked  or  misunderstood,  an  em- 
lasis  disregarded,  or  from  some  delicate  turn  of  the  original  language, 
hich  defies  exact  translation.  In  fact,  there  aro  few  difficulties  in 
le  Pauline  epistles  (if  we  except  the  prophetic  portions)  which  may 
it  be  either  solved  or  greatly  simplified  by  the  labours  of  paios- 
long  and  accurate  scholars,  who  bring  with  them,  to  their  work,  a 
)vout  mind  and  a  sincere  love  of  Christian  truth." 
To  i^lace  the  results  of  such  useful  labours  within  tho  reach  of  in- 
Uigont  English  readers  is  a  first  object  of  this  commentary.  Next  to 
ds  a  plain  review  of  each  portion  is  given,  accompanied  by  a  suit- 
Ue  prayer  and  hymn. 

The  work  is  an  excellent  one  in  purpose  and  execution.  The  only 
cception  we  take  to  it  is  in  the  insertion  of  some  of  the  hymns.  Wo 
innot  but  regard  as  very  unworthy  of  the  work  such  compositions, 
ir  example,  as  tho  following : — 

**  When  any  torn  from  Zion's  way— 
Aloi !  what  nambera  do ! 
Mcthinks  I  hear  my  Savionr  say, 
*  WUt  thou  forsake  me  toaT>  " 

Such  productions  we  expect  to  find  amongst  the  rubbish  of  sect 
ymn-books,  but  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  them  in  a  work  so 
diolariy  and  enlightened  as  tho  one  before  us. 


^BUCONT  VjiLE ;  or,  Homo  Pictures  in  Australia.  By  Maud  Jxanwb 
Fbanc.  London:  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston,  Milton- 
House,  Ludgate-hilL 
lun  work  scarcely  falls  within  our  field  of  criticism.  It  is  not  only 
,  tek,  but  a  religious  talc,  and  few  things  to  us  are  more  distasteful 
ban  a  religious  tale.  Btill,  such  tales  are  become  very  popular.  Almost 
ifwy  rdigioiis  joanal,  and  even  newspaper,  has  its  religious  stories. 
WMf  they  may  be  good  things,  and,  pohaps,  do  good,  and  so  far  we 
nUh  them  welL  This  seems  to  us  one  of  the  best  of  the  class.  It 
IM  inteieftiiig  inoidentSi  written  in  a  pleasant  style  and  ia  an  amiablo 
pint. 
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Tub  Wobld-wids  Want.     London :  F.  Fitnum,  20,  Ttkn 

row. 
Thb  short  preface  explains  this  work : — **  The  secret  of  the  n 
unrest  is  in  estrangement  from  Ghxl.  The  explanation  of  the  Chi 
weakness  is  in  the  want  of  f aUer  fellowship  with  the  mind  and  he 
God.  The  essence  of  Heaven's  hliss  is  the  '  folness  of  joy,*  t 
*  right  hand '  of  Gk>d.  The  reality  of  hell*s  disquiet  is  in  the  fiilfi 
of  the  oft-expressed  wish  of  the  wicked  to  live  in  a  world  'w 
God.'  To  illostrate  these  tniths,  the  following  pages  are  wri 
This,  in  every  sense,  is  a  beautiful  little  work.  It  is  beautifully 
up,"  and  it  is  beautiful  in  sentiment,  spirit,  and  stylo. 


Thb  Aob  of  Man  Gbolooicallt  Considerbd  in  its  Bbakixo  o 
Truths  of  thb  Bible.  By  John  Ei&k.  London :  Ja 
Walford,  and  Hodder,  St.  Paul's-churchyard. 
This  treatise,  we  are  told,  is  directed  chiefly  against  Sir  C 
Lyell's  large  work  on  "  The  Antiquity  of  Man  " — a  work  which 
groat  ropresontative  of  the  views  which  are  so  hostile  to  the  i 
Scriptures.  Mr.  Kirk  has  made  himself  thoroughly  acquaints 
those  views,  has  honestly  tested  them,  and  found  them  fidso.  Hii 
work  is  an  admirable  antidote  to  this  form  of  sceptidsm. 


Holt  Scripture  and  Modern  Sgibncb.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  1 
M.A.,  F.G.S.  London:  Bemrose  &  Sons,  21,  Paternoster  I 
The  author  informs  us  that,  with  materials  derived  from  f 
sources,  he  has  sought  to  execute  a  sketch  between  the  BiU 
modem  science.  We  can  only  say  the  sketch  seems  to  m  ver 
very  clear,  and  done  with  an  able  hand. 


An  Appeal  fob  Royalty.  London :  W.  Freeman,  102,  FleeU 
This  is  an  account  of  the  facts  and  proceedings  in  the  well-know 
of  Ryves  r.  the  Attorney-General — the  subject  of  very  eifc 
comment  in  contemporary  journalism.  The  lady  whose  fiunily  b 
IB  here  revealed,  claims  to  be  the  grand-daughter  of  the  Pkn 
Cumberland— brother  to  George  III.  If  we  read  the  book,  regi 
it  simply  as  an  historical  romance,  it  is  the  most  entertaimng  and  • 
ordinary  we  have  ever  seen.  This,  however,  we  cannot  well  do^  ^ 
the  matter  to  which  it  relates  assumes  its  present  important  ] 
proportions.  **  The  Introduction  "  informs  us  that  the  caae  whil 
reason  of  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  Judge  WUde^  now  i 
adjourned,  will  be  brought  into  Court  in  May,  Dr.  J.  W.  Sniti 
Mr,  David  M.  Thofmai,  oi  \3iq  T«m.\(le^  being  zetAimd  cm  bdialf 
alleged  prinoeM. 
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The  Healing  Waters:  their  Source  and 
Streams. 


**  And  every  thing  ahall  live  whither  the  river  cozneUi." — Ezekiel 
zItIL  9. 

N  the  vision  recorded  iu  tliis  chapter,  Ezekiel  saw 
the  temple  standing  in  its  proper  place,  on  Mount 
Zion,  in  Jerusalem.  He  prophesied  during  the  Cap- 
tivity,  when  the  temple  was  really  a  heap  of  ruins. 
No  doubt  he  often  thought  of  its  gorgeous  structure,  imposing 
worship,  and  hallowed  associations,  while  he  wandered  with 
others  in  the  land  of  his  exile.  The  Jews  were  a  most 
patriotic  people,  in  the  sense  that  they  loved  their  country 
more  than  life — loved  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  most  in- 
tensely. They  cherished  the  dust  and  stones  of  its  ruin,  and 
tiling  their  harps  upon  the  willow  when  they  were  banished 
ton  its  sight  No  wonder  that  Ezekiel,  as  a  pious  Jew, 
dumld  think  of  the  temple,  and  that  the  temple  should 
ippear  prominently  in  his  visions. 

In  this  vision  he  saw  the  temple  standing  in  its  place ;  and 
qr  the  side  of  the  altar  a  small  stream  of  clear  water  issued 
lom  the  ground.  It  flowed  outward  through  the  doorway,  and 
MMsed  along  the  valley  of  Kedron.  The  water  seemed  to  spread, 
ad  the  angel  led  the  prophet  through  it  In  the  nearest 
CNEding-pkce  to  the  temple,  it  was  ankle-deep ;  a  thoosand 
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cubits  further  it  was  to  the  knee ;  further  still,  it  raacbed  the 
loins,  and  then  it  became  a  mighty  river,  deep  and  mpid.  The 
rivor  flowed  along  the  valley  to  the  sea,  eridently,  ixom  the 
description,  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  country  round  was  deso- 
late, and  void  of  any  form  of  life ;  the  sea  itself  was  Toid  of 
life  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  waters  of  the  river  overflowed  the 
dreary  coast,  and  poured  their  healing  flood  into  the  lifeless 
ocean,  everything  was  healed,  and  the  most  gloomy  scene  of 
death  and  desolation  became  a  scene  of  life  and  beauty,  ^  and 
every  tiling  shall  live  whither  the  river  cometh." 

This  picture  is  borrowed  from  the  Kile,  and  the  changes 
which  that  river  produces  in  I^pt  are  transferred  to  tbe 
Holy  Land. 

Tlio  heat  in  Egypt  was  intolerable  when  the  waters  in  the 
Nile  were  low.  No  rain  ever  fell,  and  the  conntiy  was 
barren — desolate.  Some  weeks  before  the  flood  the  conntiy 
presented  to  the  stranger  a  fearful  picture.  Every  rill  had 
ceased  to  flow,  and  not  a  spring  issued  from  the  rock.  13ie 
earth  had  lost  its  moisture,  and  become  as  hard  as  itone« 
The  trees  looked  leailess  and  withered,  end  the  shruhB  wm 
desolate  and  dead.  The  grass  was  scorched,  and,  ai  for 
flowers',  none  were  found  in  any  place.  The  majority  of  fi>^ 
had  died,  and  a  few,  in  small  recesses,  gasped  for  life  in  ths 
last  drops  of  water.  Men  walked  along  the  cooniiy  fib 
spectres  from  the  grave,  looking  pale  and  gihajstly. 

By-andby  the  snow  begins  to  melt  on  the  xnountaiBS sf 
central  Africa,  and  the  liver  begina  to  overflow  ita  banka.  la 
the  morning  you  pass  through  the  stream ;  it  ia  BxikLb4mf^ 
The  next  day  the  water  has  increaaed,  and  is  knee  detp.  Oi 
the  morning  of  tlie  third,  it  is  to  the  loiiis ;  and,  ia  adqr 
or  two,  it  is  a  mighty  flood,  covering  all  the  land. 

The  water,  in  flowing  over  the  hot  countijr,  baaoBii 
warmed,  and  by  its  magic  power  the  gtas  apioate  flstibp  fle 
fields  are  covered  with  the  ataff  of  lift^  the  tnaa  yiit  M 
their  green,  and  the  flowers  their  gpy  ftppnd ;  fba  <ah  4ai 
forth  in  search  of  pleasure,  the  inieoti  bos  and  imam  im  ft^ 
humid  air ;  men's  hearts  axe  gladdanedy  andt  lUk 
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improved  ;  and  the  land  where  desolation  reigned  has  become 
a  scene  of  beauty,  of  plenty,  and  of  life. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  vision.  Tlie  Nile  was  the  life  and  beauty  of  Egypt ; 
and  what  is  the  life  and  beauty  of  this  human  world  ]  What 
is  it  that  finds  man  deformed,  and  gives  him  symmetry ;  finds 
him  diseased,  and  gives  him  health  ;  finds  him  polluted,  and 
makes  him  holy  ;  finds  him  miserable  and  poor^  and  makes 
him  happy  and  rich ;  finds  him  dead,  and  gives  him  life  for 
evermore  t 

It  is  not  education,  though  that  is  not  to  be  neglected.  It  is 
not  good  laws  and  regulations,  though  these  are  of  vast 
importance.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ  This  it  is  that  gives  men 
life  and  comfort ;  this  it  is  that  illumines  our  darkness,  scat- 
ters onr  clouds,  gilds  with  hopeful  rays  our  sky  of  life,  and 
prepares  us,  by  the  tears  and  sorrows  of  earth,  for  a  world  in 
which  there  are  neither  tears  nor  sorrows.  What  the  Nile 
was  to  Egypt  the  Grospel  is  to  the  world.  Our  attention  may 
be  directed — I.  To  the  origin  of  the  Grospel  as  represented  in 
the  origin  of  the  river  of  EzokieL — II.  The  progress  of  the 
Gospel  as  illustrated  in  the  progress  of  the  river. — IIL  The 
field  of  the  Gospel's  operation,  represented  by  the  country 
through  which  the  river  flowed. — IV.  And  the  glorious 
influence  of  the  Gospel  illustrated  by  the  production  of  life 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river :  "  And  everything  shall  live 
whither  the  river  cometh." 

L  The  origin  of  the  Gospel  illustrated  by  the  origin  of 
tlie  liver  of  Ezekiel. 

The  origin  of  the  Nile  was  a  point  of  great  interest  to  the 
Egyptians.  They  owed  everything  to  the  flooding  of  that 
river.  Often  did  they  ask,  whence  came  it  ?  who  sent  it  t 
why  did  it  overflow  its  banks  just  when  the  flooding  could  be 
a  Ueasing  and  not  a  curse  f  They  tried,  and  tried  again,  to 
&II0W  it  to  its  source.  That  source  they  never  succeeded  in 
the  finding.  The  river  was,  therefore,  a  sealed  mystery ;  and 
thej  thoogfat  it  was  the  Deity.    This  was  not  unnatural  for 
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a  lieatben  people.  They  saw  life  and  bflmtj  in  tbe  xint 
and  wherever  the  river  went,  and  deaUi  and  deadlatiioii  ai 
they  receded  from  its  banks.  Thna  it  wmt  that  {ha  Kk 
l)ecanie  an  object  of  religions  woiship. 

Is  it  not  a  work  full  of  comfort  and  of  intenat  foot  ns  wm 
ind  again  to  trace  the  Grospel  to  its  somoe  f — ^the  Goapd  wkidi 
has  made  our  country  what  it  is,  and  made  na  what  w<a  aia; 
the  Gospel,  whose  saving  power  and  hallowed  inflnanoe  wb 
have  so  often  seen  giving  strength  in  weakneaa,  power  to  the 
faint,  comfort  amid  crosses  and  caies,  peace  of  mind  amid  fhs 
war  of  elements,  and  triumph  over  death,  and  Yietoij  om 
the  grave.  Have  we  not  seen  its  glory  in  the  daily  toll  and 
trial  of  life,  and  especially  when,  at  the  doae  of  life,  ii  CHh 
bled  its  possessor  to  say,  in  view  of  death  and  eternal 
"  For  I  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  thia 
were  dissolved,  we  have  a  buildhig  of  God  eternal  in  flie 
sky." 

But  whence  came  this  Gospel  1  Haa  it  originated  in  fle 
heart  of  man  ?  Is  it  the  result  of  human  study,  or  Iha  in- 
duction of  human  invention! 

Many  a  noble  invention  has  originated  in  the  nJad  if 
man ;  but  to  discover  a  way  in  which  the  gnillj 
might  have  peace  was  impossible.    To  find  an 
would  cleanse  the  polluted  was  &r  bejood  the  Bmil  vtm/M 
discovery. 

Whence  then  came  the  Grospel  ?  II  ow  did  it^  healing  wt 
life-giving  water  ever  reach  our  world  t     This  Tision  skuwi : 

1.  That  the  river  originatf^d  in  the  temple,  ''^  AftcrwaftI  h 
brought  me  again  into  the  house  or  temple,  and  behold  tk 
waters  issued  out'* 

The  temple,  in  the  Jews*  estimation,  was  Bytienrinoiss  will 
the  presence  of  God.    It  waa  God's  dwelling  iiix>u  cAjtk  | 
This  is  evident  from  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dmlicatiriii,  t^M 
from  many  expressions  m  the  JUook  of  Psalms.     Tlieirs  ^^ 
no  Uessing  which  the  Jews  so  ardently  desired  aa  to  A^^l 
in  the  temple  of  God.    **  One  thing  havo  I  d<^f  red  ftota  tlm 
Lord,"  said  the  Ftalmist  (xxvii.  4)^ 
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that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Ix)rd  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,"  which  supposes 
the  Lord's  pressnce,  "  and  to  inquire  in  His  temple."  Absence 
from  the  temple  was  considered  the  greatest  misfortune,  for  it 
was  equal  to  an  absence  from  God.  In  the  temple  God 
dwelt,  and  His  presence  was  manifested  in  the  mystic 
light  called  the  shekinah,  which  shone  between  the  cherubim 
on  the  mercy-seat.  To  represent  the  river  as  flowing  from 
the  temple  is,  therefore,  to  teach  us  simply  this — that  the 
Gtospel  comes  from  God.  God  alone  could  give  us  eternal 
life  :  His  arm  alone  could  save  us  :  His  love  alone  embrace 
us :  His  heart  alone  receive  us.  He  began  the  work  ;  He 
carries  on  the  work,  and  He  brings  it  to  a  close.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  heavenly  temple  ;  He  brought  the  stones 
from  the  quarry  of  nature,  and  chiselled  them  to  shape,  and 
built  the  superstructure ;  and  when  all  the  glorious  work  is 
(lone,  His  shall  be  the  praise. 

2.  The  river  flowed  from  the  temple  through  the  doorway, 
**  and  the  waters  issued  out  from  under  the  threshold  of  the 
house."  The  threshold  means  the  door  or  gate.  The  word 
gate  is  used  by  us  to  signify  a  large  door. 

Now,  the  word  "gate "  is  used  in  the  Bible  to  represent 
ooancil  or  government,  because  justice  was  administered  at  the 
gate.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  promise,  in  Gen.  xxii.  17, 
to  Abraham,  whore  we  read  that  his  seed  should  possess  the 
gate  of  the  enemy,  and  also  in  the  words  of  Christ,  when  He 
says,  in  reference  to  His  Church,  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  pievail  against  it.  In  the  one  is  meant  that  the  Jews 
should  overcome  the  nations  which  should  attack  them,  and 
in  the  other  that  the  Church  of  Christ  must  ever  stand  proof 
against  the  vriles  of  the  devlL  In  that  case  the  meaning  of 
the  text  would  be  that  the  Gospel  is  the  production  of  Divine 
wisdom,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  Grod's  moral 
goTemment. 

The  meaning  is  the  same  if  we  take  the  door  to  be  a  part 
of  the  temple  wall,  made  on  purpose,  as  it  is,  for  egress  and 
ingress.    The  temple  was  not  broken  in  any  part  to  let  the 
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water  have  room  for  outward  flow.  The  wsier  flowed  timn^ 
the  doorway.  This  idea,  diveeted  of  its  fignn^  metat  tiufc 
the  outward  flow  of  God's  Lots  to  Binneis  in  the  GfrnpA^  did 
not  require  the  breaking  up  of  the  Divine  chazaofeer,  bat  wm 
in  perfect  harmony  with  it.  Though  God  forgives  the  tin,  nd 
saves  the  sinner,  and  raises  into  heaven  thoee  who  ne  Mt 
deserving;  God  is  equally  just  and  holj  and  peiftck  in  evtij 
way,  as  if  the  sin  had  been  viaited  at  once  with  paniahsMii 
No  injustice  is  done  in  any  way  to  any  beiqg,  by  the  aalvalus 
of  sinners,  by  means  of  the  Gk)8peL 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  aa  affificting  the  happt 
>  ness  of  angels,  and  other  intelligent  being%  aa  well  aa 
Any  seeming  injustice  on  the  part  of  God  would 
weaken  the  confidence  of  holy  creatnzea  in  Him,  and 
diminish  their  happiness ;  and  the  thought  that  God  njt^ 
while  he  justifies  the  ungodly,  is  a  matter  of  gnat  tamtak 

3.  The  water  came  from  the  altar,  *'and  tho  waten  mm 
from  the  right  side  of  the  honae,  at  tiie  aooth  nda  of  Aa 
altar." 

Every  word  in  the  narrative  baa  a  w^ff^wmg  ^lyf] 
in  the  picture  is  intended  to  teach  na  a  leaaon  of  i 
portance.  What,  then,  can  be  the  "o^^fag  of  thia 
language  1  Now,  the  altar  alwaya  nai&Mla  wa  of  4ll 
sacrifice,  and  the  sacrifice  alwaja  xemiada  na  ef  thia 
of  Jesus,  the  just,  for  Ae  mjiut.  ^f  tfaoaladj 
tuies  of  the  Old  Testament,  wo  are  thna  bto^ht  Iff  Cliltlji: 
and  80  weever should.  Calvary, or  tho  €R»i^  la  tk»OMiio4# 
the  circle ;  and  by  whatever  iiidiiis  wo  tiuvai,  we 
at  the  one  point — ^the  cro^  of  JeauB — tho  great 
(Joepel,  and  of  the  truth  of  God*  The  great  idtsa  of  the  iesi  u 
ibis :  God's  love  found  meana  of  fiowiuj;^  down  to  mxm  ttiro^gh 
the  CToea  of  Jeaua.  The  wounds  and  brois^M  of  t3ta  Baft 
of  God  were  foontaini,  from  which  isaued  €kMl*s  lovo  Uj  tu&iL 
Xhoee  wounds  were  all  tho  evidence  of  His  love,  for  "  Hit 
waa  wounded  for  oar  trani^gressioiUt  and  bTuised  for  oiEir  bd^ 
qnitiea;  and  by  EQa  Btripes  we  are  healed.''  Our  womtdA 
an  haded  by  tho  woonds  oi  Jesus,  our  Le^*  A»i  ^m^a.  k^  Um^ 
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weeping,  and  our  cro\7n  of  glory  comes  from  His  gory  cross. 
His  wounds,  His  tears,  and  cries  and  cross,  were  channels 
through  which  His  love,  uufathomed,  flowed  to  man,  and  gave 
to  man  the  healing. 

Now,  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  ("Jld  as  well  as  the  New 
Testament.  The  atonement  of  Christ  was  the  theme  of 
Ezekiel,  as  well  as  of  Paul — the  river  proceeded  from  the 
altar — the  Grospcl  comes  from  the  cross  of  Jesus. 

IL  The  progress  of  the  Gospel  illustrated  by  the  progress 
of  the  river,  "  And  behold  there  ran  out  waters  on  the  right 
Add :  and  He  brought  me  through  the  waters,  and  the  waters 
were  to  the  ankles." 

1.  We  are  thus  taught  that  the  Gospel,  like  the  river,  had 
a  small  beginning.  It  issued  from  the  rock.  It  came  out 
at  first  in  tiny  drops.  It  was  very  small.  Such,  too,  was 
the  origin  of  the  light  of  Truth.  How  feebly  did  it  shine 
before  the  deluge  !  How  weak  its  light  amid  the  darkness 
of  the  days  of  Noah  !  How  it  flickered  like  a  distant,  tiny 
star,  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  !  Even  in  the  Saviour's 
time  the  light  was  very  small,  and  the  darkness  very  thick. 
Had  ite  origin  been  the  heart  of  man,  it  would  have  been 
long  since  quenched.  But,  like  the  sun  and  star  light,  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  powers,  and  it  shines  to-day  more 
brightly  than  ever.  Millions  bask  in  its  glorious  radiance  to- 
day, and  many,  enlightened  by  its  rays  through  life,  have 
crossed  the  dark  and  dreary  Valley  of  Death,  and  this  same 
Gospel  has  cast  its  glorious  sunshine  U|>on  their  lonely  path, 
'  and  showed  the  gate  of  death  to  be  but  the  gate  of  heaven 
in  ahadow. 

2.  The  progress  of  the  Gospel,  like  that  of  the  river,  has 
been,  and  will  be,  gradual  The  river  was  first  to  the  ankle  ; 
it  was  then  to  the  knees,  and  then  to  the  loins,  and  then  deep 
enough  to  awim  in. 

It  ii  quite  possible  that  those  stages  may  be  strictly 
symbolical — ^that  they  refer  to  various  eras,  pa»t  and  future, 
in  the  history  of  the  world's  moral  renovation.  The  first  may 
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refer  to  the  time  of  JToali  and  tlia  flntkliltiTiaoa,  Thfi  next 
maj  embracQ  tho  development  of  God's  plan  of  tii£tej,  feom 
Noah  to  Moaes.  Tlien  was  the  stream  but  ankle  de^.  Thii  wt 
tho  patriarchal  age.  Tho  next  may  emfaiace  the  pmplM& 
age,  or  from  Moses  on  to  DanieL  Thea  was  the  strani^ 
to  the  knee.  But  the  levelatioii  of  Ctod's  mexej  baeme 
fuller — His  condescension  moredeart  and  His  lore  nMmgBBe- 
rally  felt,  and  more  strikingly  displayed.  The  staraam  ntdifld 
ultimately  to  the  loins.  This  period  colminated  at  the  doBP 
of  John's  ministry.  He  foretold  the  coming  ofincarnatolon 
more  clearly  than  did  any  one  before.  He  eould  say  to  lui 
disciples,  ''  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  f*  Oar  Savioiir  mii 
that,  among  all  the  sons  of  men,  a  greater  uian  Jobn  tli» 
Baptist  had  never  been,  not  becanse  he  was  a  better  or  a 
greater  man,  but  simply  becanse  his  prophecy  wi 
and  definite,  because  he  could  not  only  describe  the 
of  the  Saviour,  but  show  Him  as  already  come. 

Last  of  all,  the  river  became  so  great  and  ds^  sod  ta 
extended,  that  none  could  measore  iti  depth  or  vast  eztni ;  it 
wassolargeanddeep  that  oneconld  swim  inik  Tsldngtheiiiv 
as  a  representation  of  the  Gospel — ^not  in  its  ootwaid  fatm,  bit 
in  its  inner  nature — not  in  its  lefinenoe  to  maii»  Int  as  a 
revelation  of  God,  or  an  embodiment  of  the  Dmne  Iwa  I 
think  this  refers  to  the  incaraation  of  that  lore  Dinaa  iaihs 
person  of  Jesus. 

Herein  was  love.  This  was  the  .gieaieet  MfiUifli 
which  Giod  could  ever  give  of  his  mighty  love  to  man,  11m 
was  a  depth  <^  love  which  we  shall  never  Jkthom,  An^ik 
never  saw  such  love  as  thi^  Above  this  deep  abjss  of  lofi  ' 
Divine  they  delight  to  hover  on  their  inrings  of  lighl  IIi^ 
they  see  an  aspect  of  the  Divine  character,  of  which  natiir«'« 
Inai^itest  page  shows  nDthin^  The  moi^  thej  gai^e  tba 
mate  tfasj  see.  The  mor«  they  see  the  more  they  fed ; 
aevir  shall  eitiier  they  or  we  eomptehend  the  whi 
4.  Ai  lov«  of  Ood  as  it  is  reveslcd  In  Jcsnf,  for,  m  the  peat 
and  bcaatifiiDy  s^jb,  *^Gcd  only  lowws  the 
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in  The  field  of  the  Gospel's  operation  illustrated  by  the 
eoantry  through  which  the  river  flowed,  v.  8. — "  Then  said 
He  onto  me,  the«e  waters  issue  out  toward  the  east  country, 
and  go  down  into  the  desert,  and  go  into  the  sea." 

The  vision  thus  represents  the  river  as  issuing  from  the 
ilfcar  in  the  temple,  flowing  through  the  doorway,  down  the 
TialJey  of  Jehosaphat,  into  the  brook  Kedron.  It  thus 
eachcs  the  Great  Desert,  and  ultimately  the  Dead  Sea.  I 
ave  no  doubt  but  that  the  reference  is  here  made  to  the  fact 
lat  the  Gospel,  as  the  love  of  God  reaches  our  poor  human 
iture,  in  the  worst  condition,  barren,  as  far  as  good  is  con- 
med,  a  mere  desert,  and  the  scene  of  death. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  terrible  picture  of  the  degra- 
ition  of  man  than  that  the  desert  and  the  Dead  Sea  should 
I  used  as  a  picture  of  it ;  and  yet  it  is  so,  no  question,  in 
e  text ;  and  every  day's  experience  only  proves  that  the 
cture  is  not  over-drawn. 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  first  of  all,  look  upon  the  picture, 
d  then  upon  the  lesson  :  The  lliver  Jordan  flows  through 
iralley  filled  with  every  form  of  life  and  luxuriant  vegeta- 
in.  The  land  is  clothed  with  beauty.  Here  birds  of 
'eetest  voice  sing  praise  to  God,  and  those  of  fairest 
umage  show  how  Providence  can  paint  a  feather,  as  well 
kindle  into  fii-c  a  blazing  aun.  Here  the  bees  of  Palestine 
did  their  nests  in  rocks  and  trees,  so  that  the  land  literally 
)W8  with  honey.  Here  the  flowers  blush  in  the  face  of  day, 
the  sun  wipes  away  their  dewy  tears  with  his  gentle  hand 
'  light.  Through  this  scene  the  Jordan  flows,  endowing  the 
nd  with  fertility,  and  supplying  all  living  beings  with  re- 
eshiog  moisture.  This  valley  full  of  verdure  terminates  as  the 
▼er  enters  the  Sea  of  Salt. 

You  stand  upon  a  lofty  rock,  where  the  river  has  cut  its 
iy  to  the  sea,  and  look  south,  and  a  sight  meets  your  eye, 
rbich  makes  an  indelible  impression  upon  your  heart.  Not 
•  Uade  of  grass  sprouts  from  the  soil — not  a  solitary  tree 
?eows  upon  the  bank.  The  hills  around  are  red  and  bare, 
temps  of  tiees,  withered  and  dead,  may  be  counted  by 
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myriads  in  tbo  sancL  Fresli-water  sbells  may  be  seen 
tbe  pebbles,  and  dead  fisb  may  be  gathered  on  tbo  si 
are  seen  devoured  by  vultures,  and  other  birds  of  prej 
find  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  a  daily  feast.  Trees  a 
are  daily  brought  by  the  River  Jordan,  especially 
floods,  but  the  moment  its  waters  enter  this  Sea 
they  become  so  unwholesome  that  every  thing  living  ( 
"What  is  very  wonderful  is  this,  that  while  th 
Jordan  flows  from  age  to  age  into  that  sea,  the  sea 
as  void  of  life  to-day  as  it  ever  was":  its  deadly  wat( 
to  be  unaffected. 

The  prophet  in  my  text  takes  this  sea  and  the  scene 

it  as  a  picture  of  humanity  in  this  world.     Man  is 

of  piety  as  the  sea  of  life.     Man's  soul  is   as  des( 

reference  to  goodness  as  those  barren  banks  are  of  vc< 

Is  this  picture  overdrawn  ]    Some  one  might  say,  sui 

is  not  a  picture  of  England  now,  or  of  any  pari 

civilized  world  !    Perhaps  not     But  it  is  impossibl 

to  tell  how  far  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  Europe 

affected  by  the  Gospel.     You  do  not  see  human  nat 

naturally  is  where  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  for  c 

Go  where  the  sun  is  not  seen,  if  you  wish  to  find  c 

Go  where  the  Gospel  has  never  been,  if  you  wish 

man  unaided  and  unblessed  excepting  by  the  light  o; 

Go  to  Feegee,  and  what  do  you  find  ?    What  did 

sionaries  find  when  they  went  1     What  did  they 

God  ]     "  They  consider  the  gods,"  says  an  eye  witi 

beings  of  like  passions  with  themselves.    They  love  a 

they  are  proud  and  revengeful,  and  make  war  and 

other,  and  are,  in  fact,  savages  and  cannibals  like  thei 

*  Cruelty,*'  says  another,  "  a  craving  for  blood,  and  < 

for  human  flesh  as  food,  are  characteristics  of  tl 

When  men  have  such  ideas  of  God  they  must  be  < 

If  these  be  their  highest  notions  of  virtue,  what  < 

ideas  bo  of  vice )    Sentiments  like  these  act  like 

and  sulphur  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  destroy  every  go 

aatuzo  or  consdsnce  may  suggesti  as  ttie  deadly 
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0/  tiie  sea  of  salfc  do  tho  beautiful  waters  of  the  Jordan. 
Sadi  we  find  to  be  the  ca$e.  Parricide  was  regai-ded  as  an 
w:t  of  benevolence.  ^Ir.  Hunt  was  one  day  invited  to 
•ttend  a  funeral,  but,  seeing  no  corpse,  ho  made  enquiry,  and 
oand  that  a  young  man  was  going  to  bury  his  mother  alive, 
'hkh  lie  did,  and  said  he  did  it  as  a  mark  of  affection, 
luiidreds  of  men  and  women  witnessed  the  horrible  deed, 
0  common  was  this  custom,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
)  find  a  man  or  woman  alcove  forty  years  of  age,  those  who 
id  not  die  naturally  were  strangled  or  buried  alive. 
Murder  was  common,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  man  or  a 
Oman  of  twenty  years  of  age  who  had  not  committed 
Anler.  The  first  lesson  taught  a  child  was  to  strike  its 
othtT,  and  mothers  have  been  seen  leading  their  children 
It  to  kick  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  thus  to  harden  their 
sling,  and  blunt  their  consciences. 

Socli  a  state  of  things  is  scarcely  conceivable,  and  yet  it 
not  uncommon,  and  it  was  still  more  common  before  the 
»pel  began  to  make  its  way  in  our  world. 
Such  considerations  as  these  show  that  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
e  scene  of  barrenness  and  desolation  around  it,  is  not  an 
iggerated  picture  of  the  moral  state  of  man  without  the 
»peL    How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  for  tliis  Gospel ! 

IV.  The  glorious  influence  of  the  Gospel  illustrated  in  the 
Action  of  life,  and  the  healing  of  the  water  in  and  aroimd 
«  Dead  Sea,  v.  8,  "  and  the  river,  which  being  brought 
^  into  the  sea,  the  waters  shall  be  healed.  And  it 
*U  come  to  pass,  that  everything  which  liveth,  which 
Weth,  whithersoever  tho  river  shall  come,  shall  live." 
Xbe  river  flows  to  the  sea,  and  mark  its  effects. 
L  It  healB  the  waters — makes  the  waters  capable  of  sus- 
ioing  life.     Then, 

2*  It  helps  the  growing  of  vegetation,  v.  12.  ^'  And  by  the 
^  upon  the  baiik  thereof,  on  tliis  side,  and  on  that  side, 
idl  grcnr  all  trees  for  meat,  whose  leaves  shall  not  fisuie, 
'iditt  shall  the  fruii  thereof  be  consumed"  And  then  again. 
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3.  It  fosters  the  development  of  animal  life.  "And  there 
shall  be  a  very  great  multitude  of  fish,  because  these  waien 
shall  come  thither,  for  they  shall  bo  healed,  and  everything 
shall  live  whither  the  river  cometh." 

The  object  of  all  these  figures  is  to  show  one  groat  fact, 
and  that  is,  that  the  human  world,  though  lost  and  degraded, 
is  raised,  and  saved,  and  blessed  by  the  Gospel.  Like  the  river, 
the  Gospel  refreshes,  vivifies,  and  beautifies  all  it  touches. 
It  purifies  the  heart,  and  thereby  illuminates  the  intellect, 
elevates  the  affections,  and  improves  men  in  every  way.  As 
the  sun  chases  darkness  from  the  world,  and  fills  that  world 
with  light,  thus  bringing  into  view  the  blushing  beauty  of  the 
flower,  the  naked  grandeur  of  the  mountain  cliff,  the  sweet 
repose  of  the  solitary  glen,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
fertile  plain,  and  the  vast  extent  of  the  restless  ocean,  » 
does  the  Gospel  show  all  the  good  in  human  nature,  increase 
that  good,  and  make  its  possessor  blessed  himself,  and  a 
blessing  to  all  others. 

But .  though  the  Gospel  be  such  a  blessing,  there  is  0D» 
remark  which  completes  the  picture,  which  we  dare  not 
overlook.  The  11  v.  reads  thus:  "But  the  miry  place* 
thereof,  and  the  marshes  thereof,  shall  not  be  healed,  they 
shall  be  given  to  salt."  The  latest  discoveries  about  the 
Dead  Sea  show  that  the  writer  of  this  book  ivas  fiillj 
acquainted  with  the  locality.  The  southern  part  of  the 
ocean  is  shallow,  and  the  bottom  seems  to  be  a  rock  of  salt 
In  this  notliing  can  grow.  This  is  the  miry  or  shallot 
places  referred  to. 

The  meaning  is  this,  that  there  are  many  of  the  humM> 
race  whom  the  Gospel — the  love  of  God  in  Christ— wiU 
never  make  alive,  will  never  save.  Some  parts  of  the  De»^ 
Sea  remain  still  dead,  notwithstanding  the  noble  river  which 
makes  the  desert  bloom,  and  heals  its  waters.  The  fca^^ 
was  not  in  the  river,  but  in  the  miry  places  given  to  aalt 
So  it  is  of  the  Gospel  It  is  a  sad  and  terrible  fact^  tb» 
there  aie  many  whom  the  Gospel  will  not  save.  Bat  -M^* 
W8  learn  this  &ci,  let  m«  TOmVsA  ^n«c:|  -oaumv^  man  Im^ 
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|r  of  the  other  lessou,  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
)L  The  Gospel  was  the  same  to  John  as  it  was  to 
—is  the  same  to  all — able  to  save  all,  and  Christ  is 
I  to  save  all. 

my  man  is  lost,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  love  in 
heart,  of  merit  in  God's  atonement,  or  of  room  in 
heaven,  or  power  in  God*s  GospeL  The  fault  is  all 
I  and  not  without. 

unconverted  friend,  forget  not  this  solemn  fleust,  let 
g  banish  it  from  your  mind,  or  erase  it  from  your 
7.  If  you  are  lost,  the  fault  will  be  all  your  own. 
sin  will  lie  at  your  own  door.  The  curse  will  come 
rour  own  head. 

m  warranted  by  the  Gospel  to  tell  you,  whoever  you 
ere  is  room  for  you,  "  and  yet  there  is  room."  There 
rision  for  you,  "  bread  enough  and  to  spare,"  and  you 
dcome.  Jesus  waits  to  save  you.  Jesus  wants  to  save 
The  Gospel  was  sent  to  save  you.  The  glorious  river 
^ng  by  your  side.  You  are  invited  to  take  it  freely, 
*  you  are  lost  it  will  not  be  because  God  refused  to 
on,  but  because  you  refused  to  let  him  lead  you  into 

Evan  Lewis,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.E.8. 
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Able  expoeitionB  of  the  Acts  of  mx  Apobtlki,  describing  the  maimen,  cvt 
and  localities  deticribcd  by  the  inifplrod  writers ;  abo  interpreting  their  wordi, 
harmonizing  their  formal  discrepancies,  are,  happily,  not  wontingr  amonjrst  v. 
the  eduction  of  its  winurr  trutht}  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  a  felt  desiden 
To  some  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pages.  We  gratefully  aTail  own 
of  all  exegetical  helps  within  our  reach ;  but  to  occupy  our  limited  «pace  witt 
lengthened  arehteological,  geographieal,  or  phJologieal  remarks,  would  be  t» 
our  aim ;  which  id  not  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  process  of  the  study  uf  Saip 
but  to  rcTeal  its  spiritual  results. 


Subject  :  Paul  at  Camiih. 

**  After  thcso  tilings,  Paul  departed  from  Atheiu,  and  casM 
Corinth,"  £:c. — ^Acts  xviii.  1 — 18. 

eORIXTH  was  a  famous  Orecian  city.  It  stood  on 
Isthmus  between  Northern  Greece  and  the  Pelop 
nesus.  It  had  two  ports  ;  the  one  fronting  Asia,  the  ot 
Europe.  Though  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  about  the  n 
time  that  Cartilage  was  destroyed  (b.c.  146),  it  was  rebuilt 
Julius  Caesar,  and  was,  when  Paul  entered  it,  in  a  m 
flourishing  condition.  It  was  the  capital  of  Achaia,  one  of  1 
two  great  provinces  into  which  Greece  was  divided  by  1 
llomans,  the  other  being  Macedonia.  It  was  the  great  c 
poriiim  of  the  world,  the  meeting  place  of  nations  for  traf 
It  held  the  keys  of  commerce,  and  swarmed  with  a  tradi 
population.  It  was  far  famed  in  its  day,  not  only  for  tm 
but  for  wealth,  luxury,  and  vice.  On  account  of  its  li« 
tiousiiess  and  debauchery  it  has  been  called  by  somo  t 
Venice,  and  by  others  the  Paris  of  the  Old  "World.  **' 
play  the  Corinthian"  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  beinj 
man  addicted  to  dissipation  and  debauchery.  Mental  ci 
ture  was  not,  however,  wholly  neglected  in  this  scene 
yolnptuouB  lovelry  and  money- making  traffia  Literature  « 
the  arte  adyanced  to  conQii&<Qsn^\^  '^'d<»!^AssGL.  Q^  of  0 
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t  styles  of  architecture  sprang  from  Corinth,  and  carries 
Dame  through  all  times..  Paul  having  left  Athens,  now 
•rs  this  city,  not  many  miles  distant.  They  were,  how- 
',  cities  very  diiferent  in  character.  Athens  was  the  seat 
learning,  Corinth  was  the  centre  of  business  and 
lical  power.  Athens  was  "  a  city  of  loungers,  a 
3  of  indolent  curiosity,  and  of  leisurely  specula- 
"  Corinth  was  a  city  of  business ;  there  men  of 
rent  countries  resorted,  in  order  to  buy,  and  sell,  and  get 
.     Two  reasons  might  have  influenced  Paul  in  visiting 

city  for  apostolic  labour.  Firet :  Its  connection  with 
world  in  general.     Corinth  stood  "  in  immediate  connec- 

with  Rome,  and  the  west  of  the  ^lediterranean,  with 
jsalonica,  and  Ephesus  in  the  -^gean,  and  with  Antioch 
Alexandria  in  the  East."  Secondly :  Its  connection  Avith 
Jews  in  particular.  Being  one  of  the  world's  great  centres 
aeichandizc,  Jews  were  there  in  great  numbers.  What 
isalem  was  to  them  religiously,  such  a  place  was  Corinth 
liem  commercially.  The  Gospel  proclaimed  in  the  mar- 
I  and  squares  of  Corinth  would  rapidly  spread  through- 
the  world.  No  place  cotdd  have  been  better  selected 
radiating  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  through  the  world 
1  Corinth. 

rhc  apostle,  we  are  told,  continued  here  "  eighteen  mmifhsy' 
1  nearly,  if  not  all,  of  what  he  said,  and  did,  and  sufifered 
ing  this  period  in  this  place,  are  recorded  in  the  few  verses 
ore  ns.  Volumes  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  required  to 
itain  the  whole  of  his  eighteen  months'  history.  Confining 
selves  to  what  is  written,  we  proceed  to  notice  certain 
nificant  things  discoverable  in  connection  with  his  ministry 

I  We  discoTer  a  peopitious  coxcurrence  of  ciBcoif- 
i^3K!v  in  connection  with  his  ministry  at  Corinth.  He 
teiibe  city  a  poor,  penniless  stranger,  but  see  what  arrange- 
BQt  lias  been  made  for  his  accommodation.  "Refoittid  a  cer- 
^ Jew,  named  Jgmla,  born  in  FontuSy  latchj  come  /rom 
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Italy,  with  hh   wife  PriscHIa,  because  that  CI  at 

cmnmaiided  all  Jews  to  depart  from  JRome,  and  c 

tJieniy  and  because  he  was  of  tlie  same  crafty  he  abode  i 

and  wrouglit,  for  by  their  occupation  they  were  te, 

Observe  the  incidents  all  concurring  to  make  a  horn 

in  Corinth.    (1)  The  Roman  Emperor  had  by  an 

pelled  all  the  Jews  from  the  Imperial  City.     "  Cla 

commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from  Romc^    Of  this 

Suetonius,  the  biographer,  narrates  the  fact,*  and 

nishes  a  strong  incidental  proof  of  the  veracity  ai 

of  Luke,  as  a  chronicler  of  the  events  of  Apostoli 

(2)  These  Jews,  Aquila  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  thus 

from  Rome,  came  to  Corinth.      Many,    no    doul 

banished  ones  went  elsewhere,  but  these,  for  some 

other,  came  to  the  very  city  where  Paul  was  about  e: 

his  Apostolic  mission.     (3)  Aquila  "  was  of  the  sam 

PanV*    This  was  another  event  of  interest.     (4)  P 

them  out ;   and  that  he,  a  perfect  stranger,  should 

these  strangers  in  such  a  large  city  is  also  notewo 

there  not  something  rcmai-kable  in  the  concurrence  of 

cumstances  ?     They  were  Jews,  this  would  give  tl 

interest  in  the  apostle  ;  they  were  strangers  banished  i 

own  homes,  this  would  also  dispose  them  to  sympat 

Paul,  who  was  a  stranger  amongst  strangers,  and,  morei 

were  of  the  same  trade  and  social  grade  in  life ;  and  tl 

undoubtedly,  tend  still  further  to  heighten  the  sympatl 

strangers  in  a  large  city,  these  found  each  other  out  a 

if  there  was  some  mystic  affinity  between  them,  blinc 

ing  them  together.    Is  not  Divine  superintendence  i 

in  this  propitious  concurrence  of  circumstances  )     T 

Angel  of  Providence  went  before  Paul  into  Corinth, 

pared  for  him  a  house,  employment,  fellowship,  and 

door  for  the  Gospel.    *'  In  Rome,"  says  Lange,  "  the 

must  expel  the  Jews,  in  order  that  Aquila  may 

Corinth,  and  offer  house  and  board  to  the  apostle.'' 
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™  AH  Bnling  Grod  uses  the  designs  of  princes,  and  tho 
^"^  of  the  world,  to  provide  for  His  children,  and  to 
•dwice  His  kingdom." 

tt  We  discover  the  value  op  handicraft  in  connection 
ith  his  ministry  at  Corinth.  *'^  And  because  he  was  of  the 
^  crafty  he  abode  with  them,  and  wrought :  for  by  their 
^potion  they  were  tent-inak^s,^*  The  Jews  were  accns- 
oed  to  teach  all  boys  some  trade,  even  those  who  received 
ihenl  education,  both  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  a 
nU  safeguard.  It  was  a  saying  of  the  Talmud,  "  That  he 
;  teocheth  not  his  son  a  trade,  does  as  if  ho  taught  him  to 
thief"  Some  of  the  rabbins  were  called  "  shoemakers," 
rs  bakers  and  carpenters,  and  Jesus  himself  is  supposed 
ave  been  a  mechanic.  The  old  Jews  were  undoubtedly 
;  in  this.  Industry  is  a  Divine  ordinance ;  idleness  not 
often  tempts  to  dishonest  acts,  but  is  essentially  dis- 
st.  He  who  consumes  without  producing  is  a  social 
.  Tent-making  was  a  trade  in  great  request  in  ancient 
(.  The  soldiers  going  forth  to  fight,  and  the  travellers  in 
t  of  gain  or  pleasure,  required  tents.  Paul  knew  the 
J,  and  was  now  pressed  to  join  Aquila  in  the  work.  "  He 
e  with  them  and  wrought"  This  statement  agrees  with 
f  passages  in  the  apostle's  letters.  (1  Cor.  iv.  12 ;  2  Cor. 
;  1  Thess.  ii.  9;  2  Thess.  iii.  8.)  Tho  fact  that  the 
t  apostle  wrought  at  his  trade  to  support  himself  in 
atii,  shows — First :  That  there  is  no  disgrace  in  manual 
\tr,  A  greater  man  than  Paul  never  lived,  and  here  we 
bim  working  at  his  trade  in  the  house  of  a  poor  exiled 
.  The  fact  shows — Secondly  :  The  necessity  of  inde- 
iency  in  a  minister.  No  man  held  with  a  deeper  convio- 
,  and  urged  with  greater  force,  the  duty  of  the  Church 
nqiport  him  who  ministers  to  it  the  Word  of  life.  He 
^t  that  the  ^'  Lord  hath  ordained  that  they  which  preach 
Goq»l  should  live  by  the  Gk)spol."  (1  Cor.  ix.  14.)  Not- 
hstanding  this,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  being  independent 
ihe  means  thai  ml^t  come,  and  ottghf  to  come,  from  tliOBft 

WA  XfJJL  X 
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to  whom  he  ministered.  He  was  detcnnined  bj  the  la 
of  Mb  own  hands  to  maintain  an  hononrable  independc 
"  In  all  things  I  have  kept  myself  from  being  buidenaome 
you,  and  so  will  I  Jceep  vvjsdf'^  (2  Cor.  xi.  9.)  Those  h 
of  his  enabled  him  to  movo  as  an  independent  man  amc 
the  men  of  Corinth.  The  Sabbath  day  he  reasoned  is 
synagogue  ;  but  on  all  the  other  days  he  toiled  hard  foi 
bread  at  his  trade  during  his  eighteen  months'  ministiy. 
wanted  nothing  in  worldly  riches  of  them.  He  sought 
theirs,  but  them.  Most  desirable  is  it  for  all  ministers  1 
thus  independent  of  the  people.  The  pulpit  which  is  ft 
be  the  means  of  bread  to  the  minister  ia  often  terribl; 
graded,  and  no  wonder. 

III.  Wo  discover  the  sinruLATiNG  inpluknoe  of  co 
RATION,  in  connection  with  his  ministry  at  Corintlu  " 
when  Silas  and  Timothmis  were  come  from  MacciloniOy . 
was  pressed  in  tlic  Spirit,  and  testified  that  Jesus 
Christ:' 

Paul  had  left  Silas  and  Timotheus  at  Berea,  who  ezp( 
tbem  to  meet  liim  at  Athens ;  it  does  not  seem,  however, 
they  met  him  there.  He  had  encountered  all  the  difficu 
of  his  mission  in  Athens  single-handedly  and  alone.  1 
advent  to  Corinth  would  bo  now  rapturously  hailed  by  1 
and  the  effect  of  their  arrival  upon  his  mind  was  only  toil 
sify  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  Master.  '^  Paul  was  pn 
in  Spirit"  The  word  translated  "  pressed"  is  the  same  w 
our  Lord  employs,  **  1  have  a  baptism  to  bo  baptisged  i 
and  how  am  I  straifjhtened  till  it  be  accomplished.  The  i 
of  his  companions  and  fallow-labourers  fanned  his  earnest 
into  a  stronger  Hame.  No  doubt  they  imparted  to  him  i 
refreshing  and  stimulating  information  concerning  the 
umpha  of  the  Cospel,  which  they  had  witnessed  during  1 
separation  from  him.  Timotheus  had  j  ust  visited  the  Clu 
of  Theaealonica,  and  the  news  ho  brought  conoexning 
Ghnieh  (most  probably')  piova^NA^  ^wsl  \a  rnddroM  a  ^ 
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nth  to  the  Thessalonian  converfB.*  The  effect  of  this 
ed  earnestness^  this  pressure  of  soul,  was  the  testifying 
)  Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ.  He  laboured  more 
oosly  in  the  cause.  It  sometimes  happens  that  an  la- 
in our  coadjutors  lessens  our  own  diligence ;  it  was  not 
h  PauL  The  arrival  of  his  fellow-labourers  struck 
re  into  his  soul,  and  urged  him  to  yet  greater  activity. 

We  discover  the  law  of  resfonsibilitt,  in  con- 
L  with  his  ministry  at  Corinth.  ^^  And  when  iJiey 
i  thernadves  and  hlaspheinedf  lie  shook  his  raiment. 
Id  unto  them,  Tour  blood  he  upon  your  oum  Jieads ; 
lean.''  The  renewed  zeal  and  efforts  of  the  apostles 
up  yet  fiercer  opposition.  They  not  only  "  opposedy^ 
ilas/yhemed" — used  impious  revilings,  and  contumely. 
•li  two  things,  now,  in  relation  to  the  law  of  respon- 
rirst,  that,  having  been  faithful  to  his  con- 
,  his  was  discharged.  He  had  declared  honestly  and 
he  tnith  to  them,  and  had  nothing  of  which  to  accuse 
L  ''  He  shook  his  raiment "  before  them,  and  thus 
ically  declared  that  he  was  free,  and  with  emphatic 
be  exclaimed,  '*  Your  Mood  be  upon  your  oum  heads ; 
dean''  There  is  no  imprecation  or  threat,  but  an 
Uc  assertion  that  if  they  perished  they  would  perish 
ir  own  folly.  Secondly,  he  felt  that,  having  rejected 
ospel,  they  had  increased  their  own  responsibility, 
rejected  the  spiritual  life  offered  to  them,  and  were 
of  self-murder,  they  had  no  one  to  blame.  "  Ytmr 
St  upon  your  oton  heoflsJ'  Probably  the  apostle  felt  at 
me  the  force  of  those  wonderful  words  which  the 
hty  addressed  to  Ezekicl  (chap.  xxxiiL  8,  9). 

We  discover  a  ohanob  in  his  sphere  of  laboub,  in 
stioa  with  his  ministry  at  Corinth.     Up  to  this  time 

MM  latten  derive  a  higher  interest  and  deeper  significanco 
mi  with  a  knowledge  of  Paxil's  drcimutanoes  whoa  he  wiolo 
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it  would  seem  he  had  confined  hu  mbuirf  enliid^  to 
the  Jew.    *<  He  reasoned  with   the   Jews   in   tlM  syu- 
gogue."      But  now  he  turns    to   the  Gentfles.      **  Ftim 
henceforth  I  will  go  unto  the  OetMrn^  and  ha  dflpuled 
hence  and    entered  into   a  oertain   maa't  houM^ 
Justus,   one  that  worshipped    God,  whose    houae 
hard  to  the  synagogue."    Instead  of  pnaching  in  tihe  qraa- 
gogue,  he  now  preached  in  a  private  hooae,  tlia  hooM  of 
Justus.     He  was  not  particular  where  he  pieaehed.    At 
Borne  it  was  in  his  own  hired  lodging  (Ads  zxmL  SO).  At 
EphesuSy  it  was  the  school  of  'SjnjamB  (Acta  xvL).    At 
Philippic  by  the  river  side  (Acta  xtl).    H^ce^  at  Goifaitli,  it 
was  a  house  close  to  the  synagogue.    Waa  there  anji^ead 
reason  for  Luke  stating  that  the  hoi»e  joined  hard  to  the 
synagogue!     Did  he  wish  to  make  known  the  fiet  ttit 
Paul  was  not  afraid  of  tiie  Jews^  notwithatandiog  iBbm 
intolerance  and  persecution,  inaamoch  aa  he  goes  next  door 
to  their  synagogue  to  preach  t    The  fiwt  that  Flonl  ttaa 
changed  his  field  of  labour  ahowa :  Fint^  hio  bdiof  tiM 
the  Gospel  is  equally  adapted  fiir  aD,  the  Gentile  aa  waB 
as  the  Jew.     Secondly,  a  ocmTietion  that  hla 
too  precious  to  be  wasted  upon  wociUeBB  aoolB. 
that  the  discourses  which  he  preaehed  in  tibe  ( 
the  Jews  and  were  r^ected,  woold,  if 
torn  many  from  darkness  to  Ug^    When  n 
that  he  is  amongst  a  people  he 
before  swine,  it  is  his  daty  to  i 
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eonnectioin  with  his  ministry  ot  Connih.  ^'  And 
the  ehirf  ruler  of  the  8^'^  [h  'jue^  believed  on^  the  Lord^ 
hie  hmm  ;  emd  many  of  the  Cariaihiam  hmrin^^  Miesmt\ 
were  hapHssecL"  Grispna  Is  mentioiied  (1  Cor,  i  H)  as 
heen<meofthefiewPanl  btpti»d  wiUi  his  own  handa.  Bii 
I  a  man  of  distinction  (tb«^  chwt  mlvT  of  l^^ 
I  woold  he  a  dgnaJ  demonstnlion  of  the  power  d 
I  Goopolp  and  aliori  a  mighty  impulse  to  his 
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J.  His  family  believed  also,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
QS.  We  have  elsewhere  the  names  of  several  of 
)  became  Christians  in  Corinth.  Apenetus,  Caius, 
ud  Priscilla,  as  well  as  Crispus.  The  class  of  con- 
?,  it  would  seem  from  Paul's  own  pen,  were  not 
of  the  philosophers  or  nobles,  but  the  most  profli- 
iegraded.  (1  Cor.  vL  11.)  The  fact  that  the  Gospel 
5rts  in  Corinth,  the  most  depraved  and  dissolute  city 
Lole  world,  is  a  demonstration  that  it  is  equal  to  the 
of  the  world. 

V'e  discover  divine  encoubagement  in  connection 
I's  ministry  at  Corinth.  "  Then  spake  the  Lord 
I  the  night  by  a  vision,  Be  not  afraid^  but  spealc,  and 
hy  peace :  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set 
»  hurt  thee :  for  I  have  much  i^eople  in  this  city'* 
Paul  at  this  time  had  reached  the  period  he  refers 
he  said,  *'I  was  with  thee  in  fear  and  much 
;."  (1  Cor.  ii.  3.)  And  ho  needed  this  interposition 
iven — this  assurance  of  the  Divine  presence  and  pro- 
)b6erve,  First :  The  kind  of  seiTice  Christ  requires 
nisters.  It  is  the  service  of  bold  speech,  '^  Be  not 
ut  speak."  Secondly :  The  encouragement  He 
«  to  His  ministers  (1)  Protection  ;  "  I  am  with  thee, 
tan  shall  set  on  tliee  to  hurt  thee"  (2)  Success ;  " / 
h  people  with  me  in  this  city' 


(Sjerms  ai  d^nugbL 

Subject  :  Earbj  Piety. 
**  Eemember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth."— Ecdei.  xii 

^nalgsin  of  |5omiIjT  tbe  Stfarn  5nn^^  anb  fftDtnls-Sftonh. 

THE  fair,  strange,  sad  picture,  with  which  the  writer 
the  Book  of  Ecclcsiastes  has  closed  his  teaching 
^ven  us  to  clench  home  upon  our  hearts  the  hard  leaaon 
unworldliness  in  the  midst  of  the  world.  The  same  tb(iQ| 
dwells  with  him  as  with  John,  when  he  said,  <'  Love  not 

world,  &c for  the  world  passeth  away,  and 

luat  thereof."  Or,  as  with  Paul  when  he  said,  "  The  time 
short,  it  remaineth,  &c.  ....  for  the  fashion  of  1 
world  passeth  away."  These  verses  are  pitched  to  the  m 
lofty  tune.  They  are  the  strong,  earnest  words  of  a  mani 
had  tasted  all  the  delights  of  this  world  with  the  exqnii 
relish  of  a  hoy,  whose  hand  had  grasped  every  delicious  fi 
of  joy,  tasted  and  eaten  of  it.  And  now,  when  his  toolli] 
passed  through  to  the  core,  he  finds  that  it  is  rottennesi,  I 
his  mouth  is  filled  with  the  hitter  ashes  of  decay.  {^ 
lonely,  with  grey  hairs,  upon  the  grave  of  every  guilty  voi 
gence,  this  is  his  verdict  upon  a  godless  life,  *'  Vanity  of  ti 
ties,  all  is  vanity." 

I.  An  AEGUMEirr  for  early  godliness  drawn  from  i 
THOUGHT  OP  FUTURE  JUDGMENT :  "  For  all  tliiiSe  thifigi  G 
will  bring  iliee  into  jitdgmenV* 

The  ninth  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  is  sometimes  » 
as  though  it  were  an  irony,  as  though  the  writer  were  scoi 
ing  human  lifo  in  all  its  highest  aspects.  But  this  cannoi  1 
so.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  speaking  in  good  part  to  nSi  «^ 
he  says,  "  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth."  Heiei' 
SID,  no  wrong  in  that  \  nay^  tb&Xi  ougTU  «q  to  be.    Bnt  tki 
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in  awfdl  earnest,  Eemember  judgment  is  coming 
rhere  is  no  more  false,  hurtful  thought  can  possess 
it  of  supposing  that  the  reqmrements  of  religion 
a  nature  as  to  guile  all  the  youngest  and  highest 
our  nature.  Piety  that  is  worth  anything  does 
3  the  young  spirit  to  make  it  old  before  its  time. 
Lckly,  pining  thing,  which  sometimes  passes  for 
f  piety,  may  do  this ;  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord  does 

0  trample  down  all  the  young  life  and  power  of 
but  to  guide  and  lead  it  upward.  Moreover,  Gk)d 
red  our  life  that  the  doctrine  which  seeks  to  put  a 
iness  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  first  bright  in- 
►ur  youth,  is  impossible  of  real  belief,  so  long  as 
remains  with  us.  A  youth  of  sixteen  may  be  so 
and  drilled  by  his  religious  teachers  that  he  will 
one  and  use  the  language  of  a  man  of  eighty.  But 
)t  really  believe  it,  and  the  next  temptation  to 
11  find  him  forgetting  that  he  has  so  lately  pro- 
at  childhood  and  youth  arc  vanity.  He  will  be 
90  give  the  lie  to  the  confession  of  his  lips.  JSTow, 
ible  to  believe  that  the  writer  of  this  verse  meant 
into  saying  that  about  our  life  which  we  cannot 
proportion  as  we  learn  to  reverence,  and  not 
ur  life,  shall  we  become  true  men.  On  the 
lis  is  a  true  and  healthful  thought^  ^  Eejoice,  O 
t,  in  thy  youth  !"  In  that  moment  in  which  we 
f  realize  the  fact,  that  all  that  we  have  and  are  is 
he  Father  who  loves  us — shall  we  most  truly  rejoice. 
i  that  sin  so  often  mingles  itself  with  the  first 
ad  acts  of  youth  is  not  because  of  the  gushing 
jladness  with  which  Grod  in  His  providence  has 
at  every  human  life  should  begin.  All  this  is  but 
9s  of  His  giving.  It  is  the  *'  portion  of  goods  that 
OBy"  the  rich  dowry  with  which  he  dowers  the 
t  upon  its  first  entrance  into  the  strife.    Every 

gift  from  him — a  gift  on  trust.    This  stiangey 

1  which  I  call  mj  being,  like  a  river  flooded  mtii 
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new  rain  from  heaven,  is  pouring  for  a  season  i 
streams  of  gladness  through  this  mj  mortal  life,  tha 
render  back  to  Him^e  service  of  joy.  Passion  is  no 
The  heart's  first  bounding  leaps  to  love  and  gladness 
necessarily  "  devil's  leaps."  And  the  one  only  fiiith 
prevent  their  becoming  thus  changed  and  darkened 
is,  that  the  gift  is  made  sacred  by  the  Divine  Ioy 
Giver.  Then  the  light  breaks  in  everywhere.  Eve 
of  hope  that  strikes  through  your  veins,  every  eager  i 
the  **  sense  of  power  and  ache  "  with  which  you  look 
to  the  coming  battle  of  your  life,  your  indignation  at  th* 
your  pity  of  the  oppressed,  every  noble  impulse  in  yo 
all  are  the  witnesses  to  you  that  the  life  to  which 
you  upon  the  earth  is  not  a  feeble,  sickly  thing, 
pulsed  and  divine.  And,  more  than  this.  In  you 
moments  of  devotion  they  will  bear  in  a  yet  deeper 
upon  your  spirit.  Passion  itself,  with  all  tho  sU 
fever  which  it  brings  to  the  heart,  will  become  but  th* 
of  a  diviner  love,  in  which  all  self  is  lost,  of  a  beauty 
hatli  not  seen,  and  a  harmony  that  ear  hath  not  heai 
lies  "behind  the  veil.'* 

Now,  it  is  from  this  very  fact,  the  fulness  of  God' 
us  in  youth,  is  derived  the  power  of  that  thought, 
these  things  God  will  bring  you  into  judgment."  . 
power  is  a  possession,  so  it  is  a  responsibility.  As  e^ 
eion  is  a  treasure,  so  it  is  a  trust.  ''  Of  him  to  who 
has  been  given  much  will  be  required.  Judgment  is 
for  the  godless ;  it  is  also  for  tho  godly.  To  the  on 
IS  terrible,  but  to  the  other  it  is  blessed.  To  the  eai 
thoughtful  this  verse  seems  to  speak :  "  0  thou,  the 
an  infinite  God,  with  all  thy  powers  and  passions  just 
into  being,  what  a  trust  is  thine !  To  thee  the  1 
*the  vineyard  hath  committed  the  keeping  of  His  i 
.Seven  talents  are  thine.  Watch,  for  thou  knowest  nol 
hour  tliy  Lord  may  come — ^at  midnight  or  in  the  i 
Thrice  blessed  are  those  to  whom  He  shall  say,  '  W 
good  and  faithful  eervaxiV  "  To  tb^  oaxeless  and  the  g(» 
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verse  speaks  in  language  solemn  and  torrible  :  **  Rejoice,  O 
fool,  in  thy  youth  !  Drift  on,  as  thou  art  drifting,  down  the 
broad  river  of  your  Grod-forgetting  life,  careless  of  the  unseen 
and  the  future.  Yet  the  next  sharp  curve  in  your  gliding 
course  may  bring  you  within  sound  of  the  deep  cataracts  of 
deathy  from  which  no  human  help  can  deliver  you.  You 
must  plunge  down  headlong  and  alone.  There  is  an  eye 
that  now  watches  you.  Judgment  is  prepared  for  you. 
Forget  your  trust  to-day;  the  thunder  of  Gods  own  voice 
will  remind  you  of  it  in  that  awful  to-morrow.  "  Out  of 
thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee,  thou  wicked  and  slothful 
servant." 

II.  An  abgument  fob  early  godliness  drawn  from  the 

THOUGHT  THAT  "  VANITY  "  (nOTHINGNESS)  IS  WRITTEN  UPON 
EVERY  LIPE  THAT  HAS  KG  FOUNDATION  IN  GoD. 

There  is  a  principle  according  to  which,  when  failure  or 
death  happens  to  anything  in  this  world,  that  failure  or 
death  seems  strange  and  dark  to  us  precisely  in  proportion  to 
our  estimate  of  its  possible  nobleness  or  success.  The  tiny 
fisher's  skifT  that  lies  broken  upon  the  strand,  its  frail  tim- 
bers all  crushed  together  in  the  fierce  grasp  of  the  storm — 
that  is  one  thing  ;  but  the  tall,  majestic  bark,  that  in  the  verj' 
*'  might  and  majesty  of  her  career  has  buried  the  hard  rock 
deep  in  her  bosom,"  and  lies  like  a  bleeding  suicide  upon  the 
strand — ^that  is  another.  Or,  to  take  another  illustration, 
when  death  comes  to  the  creatures  that  are  beneath  us,  and 
that  have  to  give  back  to  God  just  the  animal  life  they  have 
received  from  Him,  even  then  death  is  a  strange  and  touching 
thing ;  but  when  death  comes  to  the  man — the  being  that 

*' Thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die/' — 

then  is  death  more  strange  and  solemn.  It  is  according  to 
this  principle  that  the  failure  of  the  noblest  promise  of  our 
youth  to  Tcalize  itself  in  manhood,  is  the  saddest  picture  upon 
which  the  sons  of  men  are  called  to  gaze.  That  childhood 
And  youth  are  yanity  is  the  strange,  dark  riddle  of  human 
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existence  that  has  no  solution  oli&enriie  tbtn  «t  the  ooM  of 
CliriBt     "No  godless  man  ever  came  to  yeais  of  nutorilj  who 
has  not  at  some  time  felt  it  alL    Ah!  tfuse  we  momeiili  vhn 
the  soul  shrinks  and  cries  in  pain  as  tt  IMe  the  fini  ahidi  of 
the  long-drawn  shadows  of  oblivion  fiHiog  nmadeM  mama  itai 
path.    It  is  awful,  unutterahlj  awfiil,  to  toA  thet  all  ov  fib 
is  nothingness.    Yet  this  is  the  vnitei^B  meaniBg.    FotfimAf 
he  is  not  saying  that  beauty  has  no  channs,  that  miitli  is  Bot 
pleasant,  that  the  heart  of  youth  is  not  glad.     ^Tnilji  llie 
light  is  sweet)  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  bdiflU 
the  sun.''    It  tii?  fair,  it  ts  beautifbl,  it  «t  ^ad.    Bottheanov- 
mark  of  death  is  on  it  all.     live  out  your  little  apan  of  TSkf 
be  glad  in  the  short  sunshine  of  your  day  of  joy.     It  wSL 
soon  pass.    The  lightning-stroke  of  the  aatama  atoimvili 
strike  down  your  beauty,  every  gauze  wing  and  Telvet  plnM 
of  loveliness  lying  prone  and  helpless  upon  the  dark 
of  death  at  last.    The  story  is  soon  told.    The  vodd 
away,  and  the  htsf^  thereof.    Men  at  aixfy  yean  of  i^lask 
back  to  what  they  were  at  sixteen,  and  baimot  see  the  Hb»> 
ness  to  themselves  as  they  now  are.    Ah !  no.    Their  diaaa 
of  what  a  man  should  be  has  perished.    Buried  and  Songf^km 
are  all  the  young  hopes  that  flushed  their  oheak  ani  Ini 
their  eye.    That  is  one  way  in  whleh  we  are  tani^  flala 
godless  childhood  and  youth  are  vaiuty.    Hie 
by  death.    A  ghostly  knocking  is  heard  throoc^  all 
A  noiseless  visitor  enters,  and  tnada  hoUIj  op  to 
lamp  of  life  is  burning     Ills  chill  brt'aih  tom^h^  it- 
darkness  covers  alL     Then  he  talces  his  iron  pen,  and 
on  the  grey  churchyard  Btone  li^'&  epitaph — '*  Vanily  of 
vanities." 

"Oh!  what  is  beanos  power  P    It  0oumli€i  and  dies. 
Will  the  oold  earth  itJ  mlduca  Itr^nk, 
To  teU  how  soft^  ho  #  smooth  a  check 
Bwmth  its  iorhce  lissf 
Knta,  ante  k  alt, 
a«r  beanos  ftU; 

I  no  moT^,  when  manUM  ia  th«  iHilir' 
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And  this  is  the  argument  for  early  godliness.  The  grass 
withereth,  the  flower  fadcth,  hut  the  word  of  our  God  must 
stand  for  ever.  Things  seen  are  hut  the  shadows  of  things 
unseen,  the  world  of  sense  hut  the  reflection  and  echo  of  the 
world  of  spirit  On  the  one  death  is  \mtten,  to  teach  us  the 
eternity  of  the  other.  The  typo  must  pass  that  the  archetype 
maybe  revealed.  "The  world"  must  pass — all  its  beauty, 
all  its  power :  "the  lust  thereof" — all  the  rich  desires  of  our 
eager,  passionate  nature — all  must  go,  in  order  that  the 
calmer,  deeper,  stiller  life  of  the  being  that  "  doeth  the  will 
of  God "  may  he  revealed. 

in.   An  argument  for  early  godliness,  drawn  from 

THE  THOUGHT  THAT  "THE  EVIL  DAYS  "  ARE  COMING "  Vl  icluck 

ihou  shalt  say^  I  have  no  pleasure  in  th^^m" 

It  is  thousands  of  years  since  the  artist's  pencil  drew  this 
tsdr  picture  into  being;  and  it  lies  upon  the  canvas  now, 
beautiM  with  all  its  lights  and  shadows,  as  when  first  he 
pencilled  it— so  fair,  so  strange,  so  sad,  so  true  !  Oh !  golden 
harp  of  life,  thy  wildest  liarmonies  are  all  jarred  into  discord 
by  the  rude,  rough  hand  of  time.  Oh  !  soaring  eagle,  brought 
down  from  thy  native  skies,  pierced  and  bleeding,  by  the 
swift  arrow  of  sin.  Vanity  of  vanities  !  This  is  the  argu- 
ment for  godliness — the  "  evil  day  "  is  coming  to  every  god- 
less life.  As  the  slow  hand  of  consumption  is  laid  upon  tho 
head  of  its  victim — the  cough,  the  fevered  flush,  tho  restless 
night — all  so  slow,  all  so  sui'e.  Yesterday,  one  hope  gave 
way ;  to-day,  one  joy  has  perished ;  friends  fall  off  from  our 
side,  ambitions  fail,  old  familiar  voices  cease  to  speak  and 
warn,  and  a  moaning,  sea-like  solitude,  godless  and  hopeless, 
settles  down  upon  the  heart.  Then  have  the  "evil  days" 
come  in  which  thou  shalt  say,  "  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them." 
"  Eemembcr  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth." 

Leigh  Mann. 
Xailsworth,  Stroud. 
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Subject  :  The  World  trusting  in  Christ, 

"In  Him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust." — Rom.  xv.  12. 

^nolj^sis  of  ^omilj!  iht  Stbtn  ISoxt^tb  anb  Sbntts-^birl}. 

A  SIMILAR  expression  to  this  we  have  in  ^latt.  xiL  2 
"And  in  His  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trast."  R 
passages  are  taken  from  tlie  Old  Testament,  and  expr 
the  glorious  truth  that  the  Gentiles — ^the  heathen  world 
shall  one  day  repose  their  utmost  confidence  in  Jesus  Chr 
Few  passages  in  Scripture  are  more  suggestive  of  a  lia| 
future  for  the  race  than  this.  Elsewhere  we  have  m 
glowing,  elaborate,  and  transporting  pictures  of  inan*s  mill 
nium ;  but  here,  with  one  simple  stroke  of  the  pencil 
inspiration,  we  have  presented  to  the  eye  a  whole  wc 
united  in  a  settled  trust  in  Christ. 

The  words  remind  us  of  three  things  :  the  grand  tende 
of  the  race,  the  evangelical  provision  for  the  race,  and 
glorious  future  of  the  race. 

I.  The  grand  tendency  of  the  bace.  Man  is  a  iru$ 
creature.  Amongst  the  millions  of  men  few,  if  any,  will 
found  who  are  not  trusting  in  some  object  or  other, 
soul,  like  tlie  ivy,  twines  around  something,  and  gets  its 
and  strength,  such  as  it  has,  from  that  to  which  it  clingi 
trust  and  hope.  The  cause  of  this  deep,  ineradicable,  i 
universal  tendency  to  trust  in  some  outward  object  ii^ 
deep  consciousness  of  dependence.  All  creatures  are  depc 
«nt ;  but  what  creatures  in  the  universe  are  more  depend 
than  man  ?  First,  what  creature  is  more  dependent  V] 
nature  ?  Tlie  material  world  could  live  without  Mm,  bd 
<;ould  not  live  without  it  The  heavens  would  shine^ 
ocean  would  roll  in  grandeur,  rivers  would  flow  in  fl 
wonted  majesty,  and  landscapes  would  bloom,  were  sm 
more.  They  are  independent  of  him.  Man  is  depend 
upon  the  animal  world  as  welL  The  beasts  would  gtfi 
on  the  hills,  the  \nxda  "qvox^QA  ^^'Ua  in  the  gmt&B,  nd 
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7  tribes  would  sport  in  their  ocean  homes,  were  there  no 
.  They  can  do  without  him,  but  ho  is  dependent  upon 
1.  Secondly,  what  creature  is  more  dependent  upon  his 
specicJi  than  man  %  Man  comes  into  the  world  the  most 
ess  of  all  creatures.  For  years  he  lives  by  the  help  of 
3.  His  physical  life,  and  health,  and  development— 
lental  culture,  his  social  happiness  and  advancement,  all 
id  on  others.  "We  live  by  each  other :  no  one  is  inde- 
ent  of  his  fellow.  Thirdly,  what  creature  is  more 
ident  on  Ood  than  man  ?  All  creatures  live  in  Hira 
)y  Him.  He  is  the  breath  of  all  life ;  but  man  requires 
from  his  Creator  than  any  other  creature  on  this  earth, 
•equires  not  merely  physical  subsistence ;  ho  requires 
ual  illumination,  succour,  strength,  pardon,  salvation, 
render,  then,  that  a  being  so  dependent  should  crave  for 
ts  on  which  to  rely — should  be  perpetually  stretching 
ts  hands  for  some  pillar  on  which  to  rest.  This  tendency 
ust  explains, — first,  the  reign  of  imposture.  Where- 
the  power  of  Mahomet  amongst  the  Arabs,  Bramah 
igst  the  Hindoos,  Confucius  amongst  the  Chinese;  the 
)  in  Christendom,  and  priestcraft  throughout  all  tho 
it  All  are  begotten  and  nourished  by  man's  strong 
ency  to  trust.  It  explains, — secondly,  the  prevalence  of 
}[>paintments.  Why  are  men  everywhere  the  victims  of 
^pointment  ?  Why  is  every  heart  the  grave  of  so  many 
xated  hopes,  and  broken  plans,  and  wrecked  friendships? 
cQse  the  soul,  urged  by  this  instinct  to  trust,  has  been  led 
list  in  the  untrustworthy. 

he  great  need  of  the  world,  therefore,  is  a  trustworthy 
ct 

L      TSB  BVANGELIC   PROVISION    FOR  THE  RACE.      The  text 

its  to  One  who  is  trustworthy  in  every  respect,  and 
the  highest  degree.  He  is  called  in  this  verso  'Hhe 
I  of  Jesse."  Him,  the  Gospel  holds  forth  for  the  whole 
Ufto  trust  in.  What  attributes  ought  He  to  have  to 
ce  all  hBpjyjr  who  traet  in  Him  1  Lookhig  at  tliia  quesUoiv 
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in  tue  light  of  man's  nature  and  exigencies,  we  should  SLy 
that  he  ought  to  be  distinguished  by  the  following  things : 
First,  he  should  he  all  i^erfect  in  exceUencc,  If  wo  trust  our 
being  and  destiny  to  the  keeping  of  one  in  whom  we  diacoTcr 
moral  imperfections,  we  shall  soon  grow  wretched  in  thd 
exercise  of  such  trust  The  discovery  of  the  false,  the 
dishonest,  the  ignoble,  and  impious,  must  evermore  be 
painful  to  conscience,  in  whatever  persons  tliey  may  bo  exhi- 
bited, but  far  more  painful  will  they  be  discovered  in  one  in 
whom  wo  have  reposed  our  utmost  contidence.  In  such  • 
case,  every  indication  of  the  corrupt  "will  strike  agony  to  the 
heart,  and  fill  the  soul  with  misgivings  and  suspicions.  He, 
therefore,  whom  the  world  is  t  otrust,  must  bo  all-perfect,  if 
in  tlie  trust  the  world  is  to  be  happy.  Universal  conscienoB 
must  approve  of  his  character.  Secondly,  he  should  he  ofl- 
suffieient  in  resources.  He  should  have  in  himself  whateTer 
is  necessary  for  all  tho  actual  and  possible  exigencies  of  oai 
being.  If  we  trust  unboundingly  in  one  who  is  not  capaUe 
of  taking  care  of  us,  here  and  yonder,  now  and  for  ever,  die* 
appointment  must  inevitably  come,  and  our  trust  will  endii 
agony.  Whatever  %visdom  we  require  to  guide  xis  throng 
the  future,  ho  should  have.  Whatever  power  required  to 
shield  and  succour  us,  whatever  resources  required  to  supplf 
our  wants,  tho  being  in  whom  we  trust  should  have,  if  ov 
trust  is  to  make  us  happy.  Thirdly,  he  should  be  unaUeratk 
iji  heimj,  charactery  and  capacity.  If  we  trust  one  who  il 
given  to  cliangc,  one  who  is  not  independent  of  all  contit* 
gencics,  and  one  who  will  not  continue  tho  same  as  long  li 
we  shall  endure,  our  trust  will  yield  no  permanent  happi- 
ness ;  there  will  be  constant  misgiving,  suspicion,  and  to- 
boding.  Such  must  bo  the  object  of  tho  world's  trust,  if  tfce 
trust  is  to  secure  blessedness ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  cei^ 
cursod  must  be  the  man  who  trusts  in  any  other  olyect 

Now,  where  is  the  being  to  be  foimd  who  onsweis  to  Hmn 
conditions  ?  Nowhere  but  in  the  Gospel  j  and  in  the  Qotfk 
such  a  I36ing  is  held  out  for  the  world  to  tmat  in.  h  9d 
Christ  all-perfect  ?— Haft  lu^am^XaoiSL  ^l  hVi\?^  itealf  t    Al 
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the  moral  perfections  of  the  eternal  Father  meet  in  Him, 
blend  with  His  humanity,  and  brighten  with  celestial  glory 
the  whole  of  His  life.  He  was  full  of  grace  and  truth ;  in 
Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  Has 
he  not  all-sufficient  resources  1  He  is  all- wise ;  all- wise  to 
to  guide,  all-powerful  to  guard,  all-good  to  bless.  His 
resources  are  unsearchable ;  He  is  able  to  do  "  exceedingly 
abundant,"  &c.  Is  He  not  unchangeable  ?  "  Thou,  Lord,  in 
the  beginning  hast  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,*'  &c. 
"Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
Unalterable  in  purpose,  in  love,  in  circumstances. 

This  is  the  glorious  Being  the  Gospel  holds  out  for  the 
world's  trust.  It  calls  upon  all  men  to  believe  in  Him  and 
be  saved.  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved."  Believe  in  Him, — not  in  what  men  say  about 
Him,  but  in  Him.  Exercise  unbounded  trust  in  Him,  and 
thou  slialt  be  saved  ;  saved  from  all  remorse  for  the  past,  all 
forebodings  in  the  future  ;  saved  from  all  misgivings  and  dis- 
appointments. This  is  the  rock  upon  which  we  stand  calm 
amidst  the  surging  seas ;  this  is  the  refuge  in  which  we  may 
be  safe  amidst  hurricanes  which  shall  shake  the  earth,  earth- 
quakes which  rive  the  globe,  conflagrations  that  may  reduce 
the  material  universe  to  ashes. 

III.  The  blessed  future  of  the  race.  **  In  Him  sJiall 
the  Gentiles  trust."  This  prediction  has  been  partially  ful- 
filled. Since  Peter*s  sermon  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  down 
to  this  hour  Gentiles  have  been  trusting  in  Him.  Millions 
are  now  in  heaven  who  trusted  in  Him,  and  are  now  trusting 
in  Him,  and  thousands  on  earth  this  hour  are  trusting  in 
Him.  The  partial  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  is  in  itself 
a  pledge  that  the  day  will  come  when  all  the  me  a  on  earth 
shall  trust  in  Him.  Eighteen  centuries  ago  how  insignificant 
in  influence  was  Gospel  tnith  in  our  world !  What  harvests 
liave  already  sprung  from  the  one  grain — what  majestic  rivers 
have  grown  out  of  the  little  rill !  What  a  tree  has  the 
niustard-soed  become  !     How  widely  has  the  little  leaven  of 
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trntli  diffused  itself  througli  the  race !     The  histoiy  ( 
past,  the  prophecies  of  inspiration,  the  fitness  of  Christ 
to  human  nature,  all  assure  us  that  the  time  will  come 
all  men  shall  tinist  in  Christ     All  souls  will  rest  in  Ilii 
common  centre — rest  in  Him  as  every  part  of  the 
temple  rests  on  the  comer  stone — as  the  branches  of  th 
rest  in  the  trunk — rest  in  Him  as  planets  rest  in  their  c 
orb,  all  deriving  thence  their  common  life  and  warmt 
light  and  motion.     When  all  men  will  thus  trust  in 
three  things  will  be  secured  to  the  world.     First :  Spi 
Peace.     All  the  conflicting  passions  of  the  soul  will  h 
monized.   Sense  of  guilt  will  be  removed  from  all  couscic 
Evil  passions  will  be  rooted  from  all  hearts.     "  He  will 
them  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Him." 
soul,  relying  on  Christ,  is  at  rest     The  world  will 
without    one    dissentient  voice,    or    one   discordant 
the  grand  old   Hebrew    hymn,    "  God  is   our  refuge 
strength  ;  a  very   present  help    in    trouble."      Sccoi 
Social  Unity.    All    men    will    be    united    to   each 
by    being    thus    united  to   Christ.      JSTo    more    dor 
broils,    social    animosities,     national    conflicts,    or 
siastical  strifes.     There  will  be  everywhere  peace  on 
and  good  will  towards  man  ;  "  The  sword  shall  be  beate; 
ploughshares,"   &c.     Thirdly :   Moral  Elevation.     All 
being  thus  vitally  connected  with  Christ,  will  become 
and  more  assimilated  to  His  moral  attributes.     The] 
become  more  and  more  like  HinL     His  thoughts  will  bi 
theirs.  His  sympathies  theirs,  His  purposes  theirs. 

Such  is  the  world  that  is  to  be.  From  this  subject  wi 
learn — first  :  The  xoorliVs  need  of  the  Gospel.  If  i 
destiny  depends  upon  the  object  of  their  trust  and  Chi 
the  only  object  of  trust  that  can  render  them  happy,  tfa 
not  the  Gospel  a  neccsgify  ?  If  the  world  is  to  be  made  l 
it  must  have  Christ.  Secondly :  The  way  to  pr&u 
Ootpd.  It  is  to  hold  Him  forth,  not  youmelf^  ool 
natioDB,  not  your  theologies,  but  Christ  as  the  otject  o 
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es  for  this,  its  hands  are  stretched  out  in  intense  eagerness 
38p  it  The  hungry  world  does  not  want  your  analysis  of 
!,  but  the  "  bread  of  life"  itselfl  The  soul-thirsty  world 
Qot  want  your  chemistry  of  water,  but  "  the  river  of  life'* 
Or,  to  change  the  figure,  the  world,  exposed  to  an 
deluge,  does  not  want  your  theories  of  navigation,  but 
k  that  shall  boar  them  triumphantly  over  the  flood,  to 
temal  hills  of  peace  and  safety.  Humanity  does  not 
jva  speculation  about  Christ,  but  Christ  himself. 


^ibflijtal   €xhitiBm, 


.CIS   OF  THE  APOSTLES. — EMENDATIVE  R  ENDERINOS. 

ip.  xii.  1. — ^Now  about  that  season    ...     to  harm 

>f  iJiosfi  of  the  Church. 

•SB  3. — And  seeing  that  it  was  pleasing  to  the  Jews,  he 

to  take  Peter  also.     And  thei/  were  the  days  of  un- 
led  bread. 
-Whom  having  seized  he  put  into  prison,  delivering 

to  four  quaternions  of  soldiers  to  keep  him,  taking 
i  after  the  Passover^  &c. 

-Peter  then  was  guarded  in  the  prison,  but  prayer  was 
ihj  made  by  the  Church  to  God  concorniog  [ircpi]  him. 
-And  when  Herod  was  about  to  bring  him  forth,  in  that 

.     .     .    gfuarded  the  prison. 
*    ...     in  the  dwelling:  and  «mif*»i7  Peter's  side, 
sed  him,  saying.  Arise  quickly.    And  his  chains  fell  off 
[his]  hands. 

-And  the  angel  said  unto  him,  Gird  tliee    •    •    •    And ' 
In.  Andhesaithtohimy^AroioihymiuilferotffMtihee, 
oOowme. 
"Jkad^oik^  auih^  Mloxred^  and  knew  not  tV\&t  \l  ieB& 

*    XVBZm 
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true  wliich  came  to  j^d^  ^y  the  angel,  but  thought  he  looked 
upon  a  vision  [6pa/ia]. 

10. — And  ifiinij  through  tlie  first  prison  [^Xojn/r]  and 
the  second,  they  canio  to  the  iron  gate,  thit  which  leadcih 
into  the  city,  whicli  nf  itself  was  oj>oned  to  them  ;  and  gcing 
out  iliey  went  ojie  street  on,  and  straightway^  &c. 

11. — And  Tetcr,  anninrj  to  liimself,  said,  Now  I  know 
truly  that  the  Lord  sent  forth  his  angel,  and  took  me  out  of 
JlenxPfi  hands,  and  all  the  waiting  of  the  people  of  the  Jewi. 

12. — ^And  being  ctnisrioii-^,  he  came  to  the  house  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  John,  who  was  surnamcl  Mark,  where  were 
many  gathered  togetlier  and  praying. 

13. — And  as  hti  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  gateway^  there 
camaffrwanls  a  maid  to  liearken,  by  name  Rhoda. 

14. — Ami  rri'ognis'ing  //</' voice  o/ Peter,  for  gladness  sho 
opened  not  the  gateway,  but  running  in,  announced  tliat  Pet«r 
troft  stnnding  bi'fore  the  gateway. 

15. — But  they  said  to  her.  Thou  raveiff.  But  she  affinned 
that  it  was  so.     And  they  said.  It  is  his  angel.  i- 

10. — ]>ut  Peter  continued  knocking.     And  haiung  opened   "^ 
[the  door]  they  saw  him,  and  were  hotidc  theni^eli'r>t,  ^ 

17. — And  beckoning  to  tliem  with  the  hand  to  hold  thdr      ; 
peace,  he  rerounfal  to  them  how  the  Lord  brought  him  (Wfc 
of  the  prison.     And  he  said.  Announce  this  to  James  and  tbe 
brethren.     And  going  out  ho  wont  to  another  place 

18. — T5ut  when  the  day  was  conie^  there  was  stir,  not  soullf 
among  tlie  soldiers  what  then  was  become  of  Peter. 

19. — ^And  llerod  hanijig  sought  for  him  and  not  fomidi 
having  examined  the  keepers,  commanded  them  to  be  M  awqr 
[to  execution]. 

20. — And  hevras  enrognl  with  the  Tyriutut and  Sidamam: 
but  with  one  accord  they  came  to  him,  and  having  wtm  €tr 
Blastus,  that  was  over  the  King's  chamber,  they  asked  pfliDB» 
&c 

21. — ^And  upon  a  set  day,  Ilcrod,  having  put  on  kiaifl 
apparol,  and  sat  on  the  stage,  made  a  popular  Tiaraagi^^ 
them. 
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22. — And  the  people  cried  thereupon,  A  gocCs  voice,  and 
not  a  maiCs. 

23. —And forthwith  the  Lord's  angel  smote  him,  because 
he  gave  not  the  glory  to  Grod ;  and  becoming  worm-eateUj  he 
gave  up  the  ghost. 

25. — And  Bamabas  and  Saul  returned  from  Jerusalem, 
having  fulfilled  the  service^  [see  xi.  29,  30]  taking  with  them 
a2ft>  John,  who  had  been  sumamod  Mark. 


Ilontentlaturt :  Sf^Iastxt  anb 
Smptural 

Osc  of  the  most  unfortunate  mishaps  in  our  English  version 
of  ihe  New  Testament  is  the  rendering  of  ^laov  and  ^rjpiov  in 
the  Book  Kevelation  by  the  same  word.  Ziaov,  derived 
fam  (lunf  life,  means  a  lioing  being,  and  is  a  word  which  may 
y»  and  is  applied  to  the  most  exalted  creatures.  On  the 
oilier  hand  ^rfpuov  properly  signifies  a  wild  beast. 

In  the  Book  Revelation,  the  four  which  are  described  in 
IT.  6,  and  are  afterwards  referred  to  in  the  same  chapter,  and 
in  chapters  v.,  vi.,  viL,  xiv.,  and  xix.,  are  called  {wa  in  the 
<niginaL  The  Vulgate  well  renders  it  animalia.  Living 
kiii^  woold  have  boon  a  correct  English  rendering. 

Ber.  iv.  6.  "  And  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round 
sboBt  the  throne,  four  liviTig  beings  full  of  eyes'  before  and 
beliini« 

The  description  which  is  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
^Bopbet  Esekiel  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  beings.  The 
^vid  in  the  Septoagint  ia  the  same,  {fiw,  and  our  translatozs 
W hMe«d0pted  a  much  better  rendering  than  in  Bevelar 
tkn. 

x1 
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Ezek.   i.   o.      "Also  out  oi'  the   midst  thereof  wnie   the 
likeness  of  four  living  creaijfres  [Jl^rT  tjumv^  animalium]. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  S^jyptov,  with  which  tho  English  reader 
is  too  apt  to  confound  tho/owr  livin4j  beings. 

Rev.  xi.  7.  "  The  beast  [to  ^lyptov,  bestia,]  that  ascendetl: 
out  of  the  bottomless  pit." 

Tiie  four  living  ones  are  heavenly,  the  beast  is  infernal, 
from  tho  abyss — the  world  of  darkness,  confusion,  and 
death.  The  contrast  between  them  could  not  be  greater. 
The  boast  of  xiii.  1 1  is  one  of  tho  same  order,  not  {<3of,  but 
^rjpLov,  It  is  the  beast,  not  one  of  the  four  living  creatures, 
that  has  an  image,  a  marl:,  and  a  number. 
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HEAVEN   A  TLACE. 

"  For  Clirist  is  entered  into 
heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in 
tho  presence  of  Gh)d  for  us." — 
Huh.  Lx.  24. 

These  words  teach  us — 

I.  That  heaven  is  a 
PLACE.  Tlie  apostle  in  this 
epistle  calls  it  the  JioUesty 
and  in  tho  verso  before  us  it 
is  rei)rcsentcd  as  a  place  of 
which  the  Hebrew  tabernacle 
was  but  VL  figure.  When  we 
say  that  heaven  is  a  j^lacey 
wo  do  not  mean  that  the 
place  itself  will  necessa- 
rily constitute  happiness. 
Happiness  in  a  moral  intelli- 


this  sense  heaven  musteYer 
bo  within.  "  Tlie  mind  w 
its  own  place,"  &c.  Albeit 
there  is  a  locality  somewheze 
in  the  universe  which  is  tbfi 
special  homo  of  all  bolf 
intelligences.  Tho  BiUc» 
frequently  in  terms  nw>st 
unequivocal,  although  o^ 
highly  figurative,  decl»w« 
the  fact.  It  is  called  the 
"  Father's  house,"  "Pandi*,|| 
tho  '^  Heavenly  jGranleiD» 
&C.  Where  is  this  locali^  < 
Who  knows  %  U  them  be, 
as  some  say,  one  great  ceo^ 
orb  in  the  universe,  susfesinUiS 
the  same  relation  to  all  d^ 


gence  must  ever  dependupoii  v  vrorlda  and  systems  of  i^ 
tho  state  of  the  soxil.    Ixi  \  ix!l^t^\i^^^  q^vvb^^sm^ 
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earth  and  its  sister  planets, 
may  it  not  be  there  ]    There, 
ttyhoTT,  would  be  the  primal 
bt  of    influence  and  the 
Jentral  seat  of  empire. 
II  That  heaven  is  a  place 
^here   God    dwells    in    a 
PECUL  SENSE.      "  The  pre- 
^nci  of  God"     God  is  pre- 
«iit  everywhere,  as  much  in 
>ne  place  as  in  any  other : 
'Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and 
arth,    saith     the     Lord?" 
'Whither  shall  I  flee  from 
by  presence  r'&c    Still,  in 
His  heaven  we    are    given 
0  understand  He  is  speci- 
ally seen  ;  it  is  His  throne., 
'Heaven  is  my  throne,'*  &c. 
^M,— There  are  inore  strih- 
^  manifestations    of    His 
^T'^mce    there.      There    are 
abases  and   seasons  of  this 
arth  where  God  seems  more 
Tesent  than  at  others.  There 
w  grand,  picturesque,  luxu- 
»»nt  spots  of  nature  in  which 
ie  seems  to  come  specially 
»w  to  the  soul — spots  on 
4ichthe  Shekinah  brightly 
adiates.      It    is,  doubtless, 
"^eminently  thus  in  heaven, 
lo  forms  of  creation  there 
•^y  be  of  a  description  so 
l^udand  transparent  as  to 
^^  in  the  most  palpable 
jwmer,  the  presence  of  God. 
Dten,  mindy  which    is    the 
wst  manifestation  of  the 
'^ivinfl^  will  in  heaven  appear 
^  every  variety  of   genius 
^  worth.      Every  intelli- 
30^  will  reflect  the  hiight- 


ness  of  His  glory.  Secondly. 
— More  clear  perception  of 
His  presence  there.  He  is 
here  with  us  all,  but  we  do 
not  see  Him.  The  veil  of 
sense,  and  the  thicker  veil  of 
sin,  hide  Him  from  our  view. 
In  heaven  these  and  all  other 
veils  will  bo  removed,  and 
we  shall  see  Uini  iac3  to 
face. 

III.    Heaven    is    a  place 
INTO    wnicu     Christ     has 

ACTUALLY  ENTERED.      The  dis- 

ciples  saw  Him  go  up  into 
Heaven.  (Acts.  2,  10.) 
Stephen  "  saw  the  heavens 
opened  and  the  Son  of  Man 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of 
God."  John,  in  vision,  saw 
him  as  a  "Lamb  that  had  been 
slain"  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne.  He  has  entered  into 
heaven.  Wherever  it  is 
there  He  is.  He  entered 
heaven  as  no  being  from  this 
earth  had  ever  entered  it,  and 
as  no  being  from  this  earth  will 
enter  it  again.  First,  He 
entered  it  as  a  return  Jiome, 
Ho  had  been  there  before — 
He  knew  all  about  it.  It  was 
His  natal  realm.  He  had 
been  "set  up  from  everlasting, 
ere  even  the  earth  was.'*  From 
heaven  He  descended  to  this 
earth,  and  from  earth  He 
returns.  Secondly,  He  enters 
by  His  own  merits  and  power. 
It  was  His  rightful  inherit- 
ance, and  by  His  power  alone 
He  returns  and  takes  posses- 
sion of  it. 
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IV.  Heaven  is  a  place 
entered  by  Christ  on  oue 
BEHALF.  "  For  U8  entered,^' 
First,  He  is  gone  there  as  our 
representative.  He  wears  our 
nature  and  represents  our 
cause.  Through  His  appear- 
ance there  all  heaven  must 
be  interested  in  our  race. 
Secondly,  He  is  gone  there 
as  our  superintendent.  Not 
only  is  He  the  monarch  of 
the  universe,  but  the  special 
superintendent  of  His  dis- 
ciples on  the  earth.  He  is  our 
"  Chief  Shepherd."  Thirdly, 
He  is  gone  there  as  our  fore- 
runner. I  go,  said  He  to  His 
disciples,  "  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you.'*  Heaven  is  a  place 
whither  the  "  forerunner  has 
for  us  entered."  Fourthly, 
He  is  gone  there  as  our  at- 
traction. He  is  there  to  attract 
our  hearts  and  hopes  to  that 
blessed  home.  He  is  the 
moral  magnet. 


RKLIOION   AND   PROVIDENOE. 

"  But  seek  ^e  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  Hu  righteousness,  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you."— Matt.  vi.  33.*' 

Two  Eemarks. 
I.  Ebligion.  ''  The  king- 
dom of  God"  in  the  text  means 
religion,  and  denotes : — ^First : 
Its  heavenly  origin.  Begene- 
ration,  eternal  life,  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  reconciliation^ 
come  from  above.  ^'  Of  His 
own  will  begat  lie  \ib.^'  Bc^- 


gion  is  life,  and  ( 
author  of  it  (Ezek. 
10).  Secondly :  I 
nature.  Eeligion  ini 
relations  is  spiritua 
laws,  worship, 
battles,  <&c.,  are 
Tliirdly  :  Its  grea\ 
The  riches  of  this  k 
infinite,  unfathon 
inexhaustible.  Tl 
a  realm  of  wealth 
(Job  xxviii.  12— 
riches  of  religion  \ 
(1)  God'stranscenc 
He  bestows  blessii 
of  Himself.  He  gi' 
dom.  The  utmost 
of  an  earthly  moi 
divide  his  empire  i 
"To  the  half  of  m; 
will  I  give  unto  th 
Grod  gives  as  God— 
His  greatness  as  th 
Being.  He  neve 
His  kingdom  ini 
He  grants  the  te 
dom.  "  Fear  not,  Ij 
for  it  is  your  Fat! 
pleasure  to  give  yoi 
dom."  (2)  Man's 
Kothing  less  than 
kingdom  of  heaven' 
the  deep  crevings  o 
God'sgracewearem 
and  priests."  In  the 
of  this  wealthy  real 
liever  says,  "  I  have 
Fourthly :  its  dioi 
"  For  the  kingdom 
not  in  word,  but  i 
The  author  of  true 
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giity^  to  save.  The  Gospel 
the  power  of  God  unto 
ration.  Faith,  love,  and 
)e  are  mighty  powers  in 
gion.  Moth  and  rust  ine- 
ibly  creep  into  all  earthly 
pireSy  and  unexceptionally 
mbie  them  to  the  dust. 
t  this  is  'a  realm  that  hath 
ndation,  whose  builder 
I  maker  is  God.  It  is  a 
Im  incorruptible  and  un- 
lied,  and  l^at  faideth  not 
ly.  Lastly :  Heavenly  ree- 
ide.  "His  righteousness." 
e  righteousness  of  God  is 
)  righteousness  of  this  king- 
BL  "  For  the  kingdom  of 
d  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
t  righteoiisnessr 
II.  Providence  :  "  And  all 
MB  things  shall  be  added 
to  you."  This  leads  us  to 
tice^- 

Fiitt:  Jf  God  gives  us 
e  greatest  things,  He  will 
\  deny  us  the  least 
lagB.  The  blessings  of 
ondence  are  inferior  in 
nr  natore  to  those  of  re- 
;ioiL  "Eternal  life^  for- 
reneis  of  sin,  are  infinitely 
ster  than  raiment,  and 
latwe  shall  eat  or  drink. 
He  gives  us  the  "  bread  of 
I,"  He  will  not  withhold 
Km  us  ^^our  daily  bread." 
Mmach  asGodhasdelivered 
I  His  Son  for  us,  most  as- 
BBdly  He  will  not  refuse  us 
•  bksBingB  of  Providence, 
lorn.  V.  9,  10.) 
teond^:    if  Ood  pro- 


vides  far  the  irrational  and 
inanimate  kingdoms^  He  toill 
not  neglect  His  people,  "  Be- 
hold the  fowls  of  the  air ;  for 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they 
reap,  nor  gather  into  bams ; 
yet  your  heavenly  Father 
feedeth  them.  Arc  ye  not 
much  better  than  they  1  " 
"  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe 
the  grass  of  the  field,  which 
to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is 
oast  into  the  oven,  shall  He 
•notmucli  more  clothe  you, 
O  ye  of  little  faith  1"  (Vers. 
26,  30.) 

Thirdly  :  Providence  is  an 
handmaid  to  religion.  All 
things  in  Providence  work 
together  for  good  to  the 
people  of  God.  The  sun, 
moon,  stars,  wind,  seas,  and 
rivers  are  ministering  servants 
to  religion.  The  child  Moses 
is  placed  by  the  river  Nile, 
in  Egypt — Providence  leads 
out  to  the  spot  Pharaoh's 
daughter  to  his  rescue.  Elijah 
is  iji  want — Providence  sends 
ravens  to  supply  him  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Ee- 
ligion  and  Providence  go 
hand  in  hand. — J.  Jenkins. 


BEASTS  AT  EPHESUB. 

"  If  after  tho  maxmor  of  men  I 
bavefouprhtwithbeastsatEphesas, 
what  adrantageth  it  me,  if  the 
dead  rifle  not?"— 1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

The  text  leads  us  to  consider 
throe  subjects : — 

J.     A  LOW    4\II>01IXt§(*I    Q» 
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HUMAN  NATURE.  ^^  Beasts  at 
Ephesus,^'  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  supposing  that 
Paul  means  literally  beasts ; 
for  though  it  was  customary 
among  the  ancients,  and 
especially  the  Eomans,  to 
commit  criminals  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre for  the  amusement 
of  the  populace,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Paul  shared  that 
fate  in  Ephcsus,  for  there  is 
no  record  of  such  an  event. 
It  is  scarcely  supposablo  that 
such  a  terrible  struggle,  had 
he  been  committed  to  it, 
would  not  have  been  re- 
corded by  Luke,  and  often 
referred  to  by  himself.  By 
wild  beasts  he  means  men, 
gross  and  savage  in  wicked- 
ness. Hiraclitus  called  the 
Ephesians  $TJpta,*  If  we 
refer  to  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  wo  shall  find  that 
the  treatment  he  received 
from  certain  men  who  were 
at  Ephesus  entitled  them  to 
the  designation  of  wild 
beasts.  We  read  of  them 
'^  being  full  of  tcraihy*  of 
the  whole  city  ^^  filled  tnfh 
nrmfusiony^  of  some  "  crying 
out  one  thing  and  some 
anotJierJ*  They  seem  to  have 
been  bereft  of  reason  and 
given  up  to  the  wildest 
fuiy  of  passion.    Paul  was 

•  Seo  Wilkinson  andWobstor's 
Greek  Testament 


not  alone  in  classifyiDj 
men  with  irrational 
John  the  Baptist  calle< 
of  his  hearers  vipers,  a 
Great  Teacher  himsel 
pared  such  men  to  swin 
Bible  speaks  of  wicke< 
in  two  stages  loirrr  th 
manity. First:  ''TlicSci 
The  sensual  state  is  i 
where  the  senses  ro] 
soul,  where  the  anii 
supreme.  Is  not  the  i 
men  in  this  state]  Th 
question  is,  What  sh 
eat,  what  shall  we  drin 
Secondly :  "  Tlic  J)e\ 
Men  have  the  po^ 
getting  lower  than  the 
By  the  power  of  their 
nations  they  can  kind! 
passions  into  a  dis 
heat,  and,  by  bringi 
elements  of  nature  in 
combinations,  they  cai 
rate  and  nourish  un 
appetites.    And  this  tl 

II.    A  FIBBCE  STRUGC 
HUMAN      NATURE.        *' '. 

fought  trith  beasts  at 
sus."  Like  all  the  a 
of  truth,  he  fought  wi 
for  men.  First :  The 
was  inevitable  to  his  n 
He  was  the  messen 
tmths  that  struck  din 
their  prejudices,  their 
their  greed.  "Demel 
silversmith,  said  on  th 
sion,  that  not  only  it  ot 
in  dagger  to  besetaif 
but  also  that  the  tempU 
\  great  Qod^u  Duma 
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he  despised  and  that  hir  mag- 
nificmiee  should  be  desiroycd^ 
whom  Asia  and  all  the  world 
icorshippedy  Secondly:  The 
battle  was  most  benevolejit  on 
his  part.  Love,  not  anger, 
was  its  inspiration.  He 
fought  for  them  by  fighting 
against  their  prejudices  and 
theirsins.  Thirdly:  The  battle 
was  most  unequal  in  circum- 
stances. Numbers,  authority, 
influence,  wealth,  were  all 
arrayed  against  one,  A  pen- 
niless foreigner  fought  against 
the  whole  city.  In  moral 
battles  numbers  are  an  in- 
ferior consideration.  One 
man  in  truth  may  conquer  a 
nation  in  error.  It  has  been 
done. 

ILL    A  GREAT  PROBLEM  FOR 
HUHAK       KATURE.         "  What 

oilcantageth  it  me,  &c.  1"  On 
the  assumption  that  there  is 
no  future  life^  what  advan- 
tageth  it  all  this  struggle  for 
truth  ?  The  apostle  does  not 
say,  mark  you,  either  that 
there  would  be  no  advan- 
tage in  a  godly  struggle  for 
truth  were  there  no  future 
life,  nor  that  such  a  struggle 
was  to  be  conducted  with  a 
view  of  advantage.  He  puts 
the  question  and  leaves  it  to  be 
answered.  Our  answer  will 
be : — First :  That  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  no 
future  life,  godliness  will  be 
oi  physical  aidvantage  to  man. 
Tl^  habits  of  life  promoted 
by  Christiasiiy  are  conducive 


to  bodily  health  and  lon- 
gevity. Secondly:  That  on 
the  assumption  that  there  is 
no  future  life,  godliness  will 
be  of  mental  advantage  to 
man.  It  generates  senti- 
ments, it  starts  trains  of 
thoughts,  it  awakens  hopes, 
whicli  yield  to  the  mind  a  hap- 
piness which  nothin;^  else  on 
earth  can  afford.  If  Christi- 
anity is  only  a  dream,  it  is 
a  dream  from  which  we 
would  not  awake.  Thirdly  : 
On  the  assumi)tion  there  is 
no  future  life,  it  is  of  m/cifd 
advantage  to  man.  (Christi- 
anity has  proved  itself  to  be 
intinitely  the  best  system  lor 
promoting  the  peace  of  fami- 
lies, the  order  of  society,  the 
prosperity  of  nations. 


A  LESSON  FROM   SEASONS. 

"Ho  hath  made  everything^ 
beautiful  in  His  time. — Ecclc- 
siastos  iii.  11. 

The  soul  of  the  royal  sago 
at  this  period  was  filled  with 
the  idea  of  alternations.  He 
enumerated  some  of  the 
changes  that  affected  him  in 
the  preceding  verses.  "To 
everything  there  is  a  season, 
and  a  time  to  every  purpose 
under  the  heaven.  A  time  to 
be  bom,"  <tc.  Concerning  all 
these  revolutions,  he  says  that 
everything  is  beautiful,  each 
event  in  its  time  is  a  becom- 
ing and  a  l)eautiful  thing. 
First :  This  is  true  of  the 
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pltnyos  (if  naturr.  Mature  has 
iiiimy  sides ;  its  fruitful  and 
its  ptoiilo,  its  level  plains  and 
its  towennj:^  hills.  And  nature 
lias  many  seasons  too,  hut  all 
arc  heautilul  in  their  ])lace.  | 
►Si'condly :  Tlda  /.s-  truf  of  j 
th*'  jirr/'oriti  (f  I  if;  Infancy, 
childhood,  youth,  manhood, 
iv^i'^  eaeh  is  heautiful  in  its 
sca.son.  'Ihirdly :  This  />• 
trm  of  fJn'  m  Ilia  of  Itisfoi'i/. 
Pu>-lierity  antl  advei-sity.  har- 
harism  and  civiliziition,  peace 
and  wai",  in  their  plact;  iSo- 
lunion  includes  in  the  beauti- 
ful. Fourthly:  77/ /.v  ('■<  true 
of  tilt:  tlisjh'iisdti-ins  of  nli- 
ijion.  Tlie  Patriarchal,  the 
Levitical,  the  Christian,  all 
beautiful  in  their  time. 

If  everything  under  the 
Uivint?  administration  is  thus 
beautiful  in  its  season,  the 
followin*^  practical  truths  arc 
deducible  : — 

I.  Tni:  WHOLK   systkm  of 

THINGS  SHOULD  UK  STUDIKl)  IN 

THKiR  RKLATioNs.  One  aspcct 
of  nature  should  be  studied 
in  its  i-elatiun  to  anotlier, 
one  jieriod  of  liie  in  its  rela- 
tidu  to  another.  Every  event 
in  history  in  its  relation  to 
another.  Every  ilispensation 
of  religion  in  its  r<datiou  to 
another.  It  is  when  we  look 
at  things  detached  from  their 
relations,  that  disharmony 
and  incongruity  appear.  Could 
wc  see  the  whole  system  at  a 
glance  the  whole  wouhl  appear 
as  symmetry  itaelf.    We  only 


see  parts  of  His  ways,  and, 
therefore,  thtrre  is  confusion. 
TI.    The  whole  st:!«tkm  of 

THINGS  SHOULD  BE  ACCEPTED 
IN    THKIR     WHOLENESS.      TVc 

must  accept  the  winter  as  well 
as  the  summer,  the  advers-^ 
as  well  as  the  prosperous,  thv 
pain  as  well  as  the  plea?up?, 
death  as  well  as  life.  We 
must  take  th«j  whole  as  from 
the  hands  of  an  all-wise  and 
kiiiil  Creator.  Tims  accept- 
ing life  in  its  wlioleness,  wt 
shall  be  resigned,  acquiescent, 
magnanimous,  hopeful. 
III.     The  WHOLE  system 

OF  THINGS  BHOULD  RB  USED 
IN  THEIR  SEASON.       In  SpiWg 

we  should  do  the  work  of 
spring,  &c.  In  youthliood  the 
work  of  youtli,  Arc.  In  ad- 
versity the  work  of  adversity. 
It  is  thus  we  shall  keep  oar- 
selves  in  harmony  with  the 
grand  system  under  which  we 
live. 


GOD,  A    HCSBANDM.VN. 

"  Ye  are  God's  husbandry."— 
1  Cor.  iii.  9. 

The  word  "  husbandry,"  in 
the  margin,  reads  *' tillage," 
andis  nowhere  else  mentiondi 
in  the  New  Testament  It 
denotes  a  cultivated  field,  and 
Paul  means  to  say  that  the 
church  at  Corinth  was  cul- 
tured by  God.  The  text  leads 
us  to  look  at  God  as  the  great 
husbandman  of  humaa  aooli* 
As  a  hasbaadmaii  : — 


IIIK    Vl\lL\LUVAi^    FlNGER-ro^T. 


:n;) 


I.      He    is    thoroughly 

ACQUAINTED   WITH    THE   SOIL. 

Some  agricaltuTists  aro  the- 
roughly  ignorant  of  tbo  soil 
of  which  they  have  charge, 
hence  there  is  no  proper  cul- 
tivation. The  Divine  Hus- 
bandman thoroughly  untler- 
stands  the  soil  upon  which 
He  is  to  operate.  First :  He 
knows  its  orifjhtal  state,  Tlio 
soul  in  its  pristine  state,  with 
all  its  original  powers.  He 
knows.  Secondly :  He  knaics 
Us  present  condition.  Its 
present  barren  and  wilderness 
stat«  He  understands.  To 
Him  it  seems  like  the  '*  field 
of  the  slothful,"  mentioned 
by  Solomon.  It  is  stony, 
weedy,  and  thorny.  Thirdly  : 
He  knows  its  tillable  capa- 
hxlities.  He  knows  what  can 
be  made  of  it,  not^vithstand- 
ing  its  present  condition.  He 
knows  what  every  soul  is 
capable  of  producing.  He 
knows  that  some  aro  fkr  more 
capable  than  others.  Some 
can  become  the  majestic  cedar, 
whilst  others  only  the  shrub. 
As  a  husbandman  : — 

IL     He  has  all  neces- 

SABTINSTBUMKNTALITIES.  This 

stony,  weedy  ground,  re- 
quires certain  well-contrived 
implements  to  work  it  into  a 
fruitful  condition.  There 
must  be  the  ploughshare,  the 
pmninghook,  &c.  He  has 
them.  First:  In  the  events 
of  life.  All  the  dark  and 
painful  droumstaneea  in  life 


are  His  implciucnts  to  break 
up  the  fallow  ground.  All 
the  pleasant  and  propitious 
are  instruments  for  mellow- 
ing the  soil. 

Secondly :  He  has  thein  in 
the  revelations  of  tnith.  There 
is  law  and  love,  Sinai  and 
(,'alvary.  All  liro  soul-cul- 
tivating implements.  Kow, 
as  a  Husliandman : — 

III.  He  possesses  the 
PROPER  SEED.  Tho  secd  He 
has  to  sow  is  good  seed,  and 
seed  adapted  to  the  soil. 
What  is  it  ]  His  word.  His 
word  is  seed  in  many  respects. 
First :  Vitallti/.  Every  seed 
has  life  in  it.  His  word  is 
spirit  and  life.  The  letter  is 
the  mere  husk  of  tho  germ. 

Second:  Coonjpleteiiess.  The 
seed  is  complete  in  itself. 
Nothing  can  be  taken  from  it, 
nothing  can  be  added  to  it, 
any  alteration  injures  it. 
Tliirdly :  Frolificness.  One 
seed  in  course  of  time  may 
cover  a  continent  and  feed 
nations.  The  word  of  God 
is  wonderfully  fruitful. 
Glorious  thought !  that  tlie 
human  soul  is  capable  of 
taking  into  it  the  ideas  of  the 
Inlinite.  As  a  husband- 
man : — 

IV.  He  commands  the 
CULTURING  elements.  The 
best  agriculturists  who  under- 
s  and  the  soil,  possess  the  best 
i  : :  plements  and  the  best  seed, 
aic  thwarted  in  their  efforts, 
beciuse  the  elements  are  not 
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propitious.  God  has  com- 
mand  over  tlie  elements,  ITie 
heat,  tho  cold,  the  dew,  the 
shower,  the  simahme  and  the 
air,  are  all  at  His  diepoeeL 


Qod  is  the  great  bnsbmd- 
man  0f  ftanUf  and  we  Hii 

hTisbandry.     His  word  in  li 
la  a  livin  j^%  growing,  and  msi^ 


Sttiis  d  S^ttmmn  m  %  '^oA  of 


fe 


(So.  XXXI,) 

"  Mj  son  attend  to  mv  irwdfi,*'  4^ — 

**Tkb  words  of  TriBdora"  are  the 
TeMclcB  of  tiioacDiTme  piindplat, 
the  recc^ption  and  embodiment  of 
wHch  by  man  ure  Gsaentiiil  U>  his 
weHbeing*  Notice  two  Uungs — 
I.  The  methou  of  OAirrniro 
THEM.  Firat:  There  mtfei  b4  iM 
^ttmtipe  mr.  **  Incline  thiii«  esr 
unto  my  iayrnga/'  What  worth 
lyre  the  toIcgs  ofDiTine  wisdom  if 
we  ai^  iiuittentivo ;  if  the  ear  it 
gxvon  to  other  «omuli  ?    B&cond : 

"  Iiot  thism  not  depart  from  thine 
^fy^"  XfOt  the  eje  of  the  aovl 
he  fix^  fltoodfajitlV  npon  thpm* 
Thirdly;  TAer^  mu»t  h  <A#  ifi* 
lAWfiiw  Artff*  "Keep  than  in 
the  midst  of  tbino  heart'*  Thoj 
must  he  Irept  there  m  tibe  eoeds 
of  pamdiae ;  as  the  moat  precious 
elfimonta  of  being. 

n*  THmitLEaSILI>irK9»OFHATlXO 

THW .  Piist  r  7%*jf  are  life  i<i  th&ee 
thai  find  ihcnu  They  arfl  the  soul^ 
quickening  elements*  "The  in* 
corruptible  a^^^^d  -which  livetb*** 
Secondly^  Thr:>  -..■  health.  And 
h^th  to  their  fi^  nlu  Life  Tiith- 
oat  health  ia  scarcely  worth  having, 
Xheee  priadpleajiot  only  giTslile 


to  the  mxoli  bat  airpply  ti-_  ^_  _^ 
ment,  and  stimulate  toe  sctitiliM 
that  emure  l^miih — hetlth  414 
Muds. 


(No.  AJ^uL) 


**  Keep  thy 
fbr  out  of  li  «n 
pRvr.  It.  J8> 

Hjjt  iomAhowor  otli€r  \iam  W 
self-control.  He  is  Uift 
tho  instrument,  the 
capdicions  thoughts,  W 
pci4es>  and  pu^in^  otl 
has  no  roymty,  thon^b 
call  him  ^in^,  who  li  sol  1^^ 
monajTch  of  himself.  Th*  t«t 
direoti  U9  to  this,  and  wo  iiptif«^ 
I,  Titu  yATtruc  of  truw  ttflf* 
controL  *avecp  tho  h««rL*'  "Tbo 
heait,'*  that  fi>att  of  oi&r 
nature,  which  id  tho  fOOt»  \ 
spring  of  ouf  b«dng.  W3»t  ii  1$ 
to  ke^p  the  ksart?  FhUr  f^. 
hold  it  la  the  ri^ht  i^J^d  e^« 
ki^e.  Unless  the  eAitfh 
centred  in  thn  chief  good  1' 
no  le^  BetUcdnt^aas  d  i 
condly;  To  ^s!d  it  to  ike 
pttrpoMt  <?/  ii/e,  What  ws 
gr«n4  pwrposos  of  lif  o  f  la  J 
word,  s  devout 
tht^  hlcflttli^  of  hti^BV^^l 
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iiatxibution  of  tho  blessings  of 
being.  Man  is  made  to  get  and 
to  give.   To  get  in  order  to  give. 

II.  Tub  metuod  of  true  self- 
control.  "  "With  all  diligence.'* 
Or,  as  it  mi^ht  bo  expressed, 
"Keep  it  with  all  keepings." 
"  Keep  it  from  getting  evil,  as 
a  garden  is  kept ;  keep  it  from  do- 
ing evil,  as  the  sea  is  kept  from  re- 
claimed Netherlands."  Theremust 
bo  the  greatest  assiduity.  First: 
Because  there  is  a  great  danger  of 
iti  being  turned  awag.  There  are 
80  many  attractive  forces,  so  many 
seductive  influences.  Second :  Be- 
cause tho  taming  it  awag  would 
be  a  §ad  catastrophe.  If  tho  heart 
OS  a  fountain  is  not  kept  pure, 
all  the  streams  of  life  will  bo 
poisoned;  if  the  heart  as  a  garden 
M  not  kept  cultivated  the  whole 
sphere  of  life  will  be  overrun  with 
thorns  and  woeds  and  vermin. 

II.  The  AnauMEKT  for  true 
self-control.  "  Out  of  it  are  the 
iuues  of  life"  Everything  depends 
upon  the  state  of  lus  heart.  *'  As 
a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is 
he."  We  arc  in  the  scale  of  being, 
and  the  eye  of  God,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  heart  *<  Out  of 
the  hofut^"  said  Christ,  "pro- 
ceed ovil  thoughts,  murders, 
adnlteries,"  &c.  How  needful  for 
OS  to  pray,  "Croato  within  us 
dean  hearts,"  &c. 


(No.  XXXIII.) 

LAWS  OF  LIFE. 
"Pat  away  from    thee  a  tro^ 
noath,  and  perrene  UpA  put  far  f  r 
thw.    liet  tlune  cjes  look  right  on,  f 
1st  thine  erolids  look  straitrht  '   ' 
ghee.    Ponder  the  path  of  thy  fe< 
tot  all  thjways  bo  established. 
■St  to  the  Tight  hand  nor  to  the  left : 
.iv. 


i  thy  foot  fipom  evil."— r 

HsuE  are  laws  for  tho  « 
ment  of  life.    Hero  is  a  la 
the  tongiief  a  law  for  the 
law  for  the  mindi  a  law  fi 
life. 


I.  Here  is  a  demand  for  pure 
LANGUAGE.  "  Put  away  from  thee 
a  fro  ward  mouth,  jKirverse  lips," 
&c.  Speech  is  one  of  tho  grand 
peculiarities  that  distinguish  man. 
it  is  a  priceless  gift.  It  is  the 
organ  by  which  one  man  can  in- 
fluence the  ages.  How  sadly  per- 
verted !  Human  speech  has  become 
the  vehicle  of  error,  the  channel 
of  pollution,  the  utterance  of 
blasphemy,  obscenity,  &c.  "Our 
speech  should  bo  seasoned 
with  salt  that  it  might  ad- 
minister grace  unto  the  hearers." 
A  pure  heart  is  essential  to  pure 
speech. 

II.  Hero  is  a  demand  for  a 

STBAIGHTFOBWARD  FUEPOSB.  "Lot 

thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and 
thino  eyelids  look  straight  before 
thee."  Have  no  side  glances,  no 
^y-ends ;  but  have  a  grand  pur- 
pose on  which  the  eye  of  the  soul 
shall  bo  always  fixed.  Straight- 
forwardness stands  opposed  to  all 
sly  cunning,  all  vacillation,^  all 
ambi^ty  :  all  double  meanings 
and  aims. 

III.  Hero  is  a  demand  for  ha- 
bitual TuouGHTFULN  ESS.  "Ponder 
tho  path  of  thy  feet:  lot  thy  ways 
bo  established. ' '  Man  was  made  not 
only. to  think  but  to  bo  thought- 
ful»  Thoughtfulness  should  bo  Che 
habitude  of  his  nature.  He  should 
#alk  the  path  of  life— First : 
Thoughtfullgt  tiot  bg  impulse.    His 

/  stops  should  have  nothing  of  the 
caprice  of  mere  instinct.  Second : 
Thoughtfullg,  not  bg  prejudice.  He 
should  not  bo  guided  by  tradi- 
tional dogmas,  unholy  preconcep- 
tions. Thirdly :  Thoughtfulig,  not 
bg  custom.  Ho  should  not  move 
mechanically,  but  morally. 

IV.  Here  is  a  demand  for  rir-> 
swEBvnro  bechtude.  "  Turn  not 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left." 
Duty  is  a  straight  path.  ^  The 
way  of  sin  is  serpentine  in  its 
shape  as  well  as  in  its  spirit. 
Virtue  is  a  straight  line  mnmng 
light  up  to   God.     Any  pm 
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therefore  would  bo  wrong,  and 
riskfal.  Take  care ;  there  are  by- 
paths tempting  in  every  direction. 
**  Turn  not  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left." 


(No.  xxxrv.) 

THE   STRANQE  WOMAN  AND  THI 
WIFE. 

"My  son,  attend  onto  my  wisdom, 
and  bow  thine  ear  to  my  andenitand- 
ini^ :  that  thou  mayest  regard  discn- 
tion,  and  that  thy  lips  may  keep  know- 
ledge. For  the  lips  of  a  strange  woman 
drop  as  an  honeycomb,  and  her  mouth 
is  smoother  than  oil,"  4:c. — Pror.  t. 
1—20. 

Here  is  a  graphic  description  of 
an  unchaeto  woman.  A  descrip- 
tion given  by  a  man  of  genius, 
culture,  and  who  to  his  disgrace 
knew  the  subject  from  a  sad  expe- 
rience. "King  Solomon  loved 
many  strange  women"  (1  Kings, 
xi.).  And  he  has  left  us  these 
words :  *'  I  find  more  bitftor  than 
death  the  woman  whose  heart  is 
snares  and  nets  "  (Eccles.  vii.  26J. 
The  unchaste  woman  ho  calls 
I*  strange,"  and  truly  strange  it 
is  that  one  whom  heaven  hsa 
endowed  with  such  refined  ■sensi- 
bilities and  lofty  powers  should 
prostitute  her  noble  nature  to  the 
reign  of  sensualism. 

I.     tSOLOaiON's       WABNXNO       TO 

YouNo  Men   against  a  wbono 

CONNECTION   WITII  WOMAN.      Tho 

wrong  connection  is  with  what 
he  cidls  a  "strange  woman;"  a 
woman  whom  in  these  times  we 
should  call  n  prostitute.  He 
gives  his  warning  by  a  desorip* 
lion,  First,  of  her  eonduet.  Her 
speech  is  fSeuBicinating — "her  lips 
drop  as  honeycomb,  her  month  is 
smoother  than  oiL"  Honied 
words  have  a  charm  for  inexpe- 
rienced souls.  Her  manners  are 
aocommodating,  "her  ways  aie 
moveable."  froteus  -  like,  she 
pots  on  many  shapes.  She 
adapts  henolf  to  the 


He  irens  hj  a 
Seeond,  0/'A«r«n4L  It 
as  wemwood,  shaip  as  a  tes- 
edffBdsword."  "HerfMtCDdosB 
to  death;  her  steps  take  laid  m 
helL"  Strong  figures  of  miM^ 
are  fheae;  but  not  too  iksB|. 
Tb»  hoRJd  menianes,  tks  ■•• 
remone,  the  miiied  hssBli  ssi 
reptatlon,  the  blastsd  Ivpti- 
what  misscy  are  thesel  Hbimh 
by  a  description,  ThM,  ^Atffl^ 
time.    Thorn  whom  she  sollBk 

wedth.  And  bectxniA  tk»  tj^IIb 
ot  toirrlble  remOT^a. 

T10N      OF     A      KIGHT     CONSMI^ 

WTTU  Woman,  **  Ihtak  rtir 
out  of  thiikfi  owfi  eiittwiL**  ffa 
Ttfermit^  in  theso  r^xm^  (l*-*l 
in  evidently  U>  marri^gs^  ^M 
is  "  boiuraTuble  in  ali^*  (Bi* 
xiii.  4). 


(No.  XXXT,) 

ODD* a  £NOWl^EErCl  Ot  Mt^ 


"Tbtf  WQTs  nf  n.  mask  ut  Mbp« 
eyes  df  tile  Lord,  iiiul  Um  ^OMtoH* 
wa  ^ot»£»." — ^I'^T.  r*  11. 

God  tainws  num   IhotiMtiellfr^ 
knows  what  fa«  hai  hom^ 
ist  and  wlial  bo  wtU  b«  is 
great  hop&after.     ^^O  Loi^ 
!ha«t    seari^ed    taa^^    A& 
icaaadx), 

Thia  faeti  for  ta  .  . 
tible  faet  it  is,  sbonU  l»  pi*^ 
call^  realised  i  ftndp  it  ptm^ 
ri>alkcd,  it  will  hav*  a  tgaAit 
c  tVoci  iipaa  thtf  EcmL 

I.  ItWII.1.  «TK(*LAT»te^5W*^ 

fsi^iKircAL  A^iTfTT-  Win*  *i 
(^yo  of  an  inletljg«ac«  Ui^ 
on  u%  Hie  gtaaoe  ^tk$  Urt  wm 
WKit  soul  €«wH  iJeif^ ^^^ 
thB  Gj^  of  GmI  evvr  timtf  >c^' 

II.  It  wjsjl  asimijs  rtjj 

TTIE     90]t3glSS£a^    <!#  SOL      P| 
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God  seest  me"  is  a 
1  preventivo. 

T  WILL  EXCITE  THE  DB8IRE 

SOLUTION.  God  has  seen 
srrors  and  sins  of  the  past, 
sy  are  enormous.  Sinco 
1  them,  they  must  either 
Bhed  or  pardoned. 
It  will    brace    up    the 

!7     THB     PERFOKMAXCE     OF 

Moses  endured  as  seeing 
3im  who  is  invisible.  Ho 
our  trials  and  our  diffi* 


(No.  XXXVI.) 

the  PUNISHIH  OF  TOB 
SINNER. 

own  iniquities  shall  take  the 
iimsclf,  and  ho  hIuiII  be  holdcii 
}  cords  of  his  sins.  He  shall 
tout  instmction ;  and  in  the 
•  of  his  folly  he  shall  go 
—ProT.  V.  22,  23. 

ac  is  its  own  reward,  sin 
own  punishment.  The 
iuggost  that  sin  does  throe 
in  punishinj^  the  sinner. 
wn  iniquities  will  take  the 
himself." 

r  WILL  bbize  him  as  its 
:  *'  iniquities  will  take  the 
himself."  HowP  First, 
arrest  him  in  hi*  career, 
midst  of  his  revelrios,  as 


with  Belshazzar  and  Herod,  and 
bring  him  to  a  stop.  Second,  t^ 
toiil  detach  him  from  his  comrades. 
It  will  bring  him  homo  to  him- 
self, and  overwhelm  him  with  the 
sense  of  his  own  responsibilities 
and  wickedness. 

II.  It  will  bind  him  as  its 
PRISONER :  "  holdon  with  tho 
cords  of  his  sins."  What  are 
tho  cords?  Mrst,  the  cord  of 
causation,  "Thou  makest  me  to 
possess  the  sins  of  my  youth,"  &c. 
All  the  effect  of  the  sins  of  the 
past  life  experienced :  a  weakened 
intellect,  shattered  constitution, 
&c.  Second,  the  cord  of  habit. 
Every  sin  contributes  to  the 
woa\'ing  of  that  cord  that  shall 
one  day  bind  the  soul  as  fast  as 
hell.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  chango 
his  skin,"  &c.  What  are  the 
chains  of  darkness  that  enthral 
evil  spirits,  but  habits  of  sin? 
Third,  the  cord  of  despair.  When 
despair  settles  around  the  soul, 
all  power  of  free  action  is  gone. 

III.  It    BANISHES    HIM    AS    AN 

EXILE.  "In  the  greatness  of  his 
folly  he  shall  go  astray."  Ho 
shall  wander  away  like  a  prodi- 
gal, and  never  find  his  home 
again.  Sin  banishes  the  soul 
from  virtue,  heaven,  God;  and 
reduces  it  to  a  homeless,  friend- 
less orphan  in  the  universe. 


'\t  UttlpH  antr  its  Panbmaiirs. 


•Imw  Suffering  the  Law  of 

Sumanii/e. 
objection  to  Chzift's  rtM* 
ffonng, — ^to  tho  assertion 
»  died  not  merely  for  the 
L  Imt  in  the  zoom  and  in 
■d  oip  othini    JMtcd  death 


for  them,  commonly  aismnes  this 
form:  "Must  not  righteousness 
be  the  law  of  all  God's  dealings  P 
Most  of  all,  must  we  not  expect 
to  find  consistent  with  highest 
righteousness  that  which  is  the 
most  solemn  and  awfdl  deaUnff  of 
God  with  His  creatnraiP    LBnt 
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how  is  it  agreeable  "with  this? 
how  can  it  be  called  just  ?  nay, 
how  can  it  bo  acquitted  of  ex- 
tremest  injustice,  to  lay  on  one 
man  the  penalties  of  others,  so 
that  ho  pays  the  things  which  he 
never  took,  so  that  they  sin  and 
he  is  punished,  on  him  being  laid 
the  iniquities  of  them  all  ?  What 
have  wo  here?"  an  adversary 
will  insist,  "  but  in  the  awfullest 
sphere  of  all,  and  in  matters  the 
most  tremendous,  the  same  injus- 
tice which,  even  in  little  things, 
provokes  our  indignation,  as,  for 
instance,  when  some  playfellow 
of  a  young  prince  is  constituted, 
as  wo  may  sometimes  read  of,  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  his 
idleness ;  so  that  one  neglects  his 
tstsks,  and  another  is  chastised; 
one  plays  the  truant,  and  another 
bears  the  smart." 

But  the  case  is  not  in  point; 
and,  since  it  has  been  started,  it 
might  be  worth  our  while  to  make 
it  in  point,  and  then  to  consider 
whether  it  presents  itself  in  any 
aspect  so  monstrous  and  absurd. 
To  make  it  in  point,  the  paits 
which  the  several  persons  Bustain 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  re- 
versed. It  must  be  that  the 
young  prince  suffers  for  his  hum- 
bler Uriant  companions,  not  one 
of  them  for  him :  it  muBt  be  that 
he  does  it,  not  of  compulsion  or 
constraint,  but  of  his  own  free 
will ;  it  must  be  that  only  such 
an  act  as  this  would  overcome 
their  per\-crsity  and  idleness ; 
that  he  offers  himself  to  this  cor- 
rection, knowing  that  nothing 
else  would  overcome  it,  and  that 
this  would  be  effectual  to  do  so. 
A  submission  with  this  knowledge 
to  the  punishment  of  their  faults, 
andnegligenocs,  and  shortcomings 
might  06  strange,  even  as  all  acts 
of    condescondiiig    self-offering 


And  exactly  in  the  i 
when  we  hear  it  urgec 
can  it  be  righteous  to  I 
man  the  penaltiee  of 
Surely  we  must  feel 
question,  to  be  effectu 
swercd,  needs  only  to 
accurately  put ;  that 
which  it  ought  to  aasnm 
How  can  it  be  righteoo 
man  to  take  upon  himtelj 
nalties  of  others  ?  and  i 
remember  the  **  Lo  I  I  c< 
the  SaWour,  the  willing 
of  our  Isaac,  prcfigozo 
who  climbed  so  moekl} 
father's  company,  the 
Moriah, — ^none,  I  say, 
member  this,  will  deny  • 
right  to  make  this  chaiif 
surely  the  whole  aspec 
question  is  now,  by  t 
change,  altered  altogetl 
how  many  an  act  of  he 
sacrifice  which  it  wooh 
unrifi'hfeous  for  others 
mana  from,  or  forc« 
reluctant,  which,  indec 
cease  to  be  heroism 
orifice  at  all,  unless  wh 
imposed,  is  yet  most 
when  one  has  offered 
thereunto ;  is  only  npt  r 
because  it  is  so  much  be 
righteous,  becauae  it  mov 
higher  region  where  li 
more  known,  but  only  k 
more  because  it  has  bsei 
gured  into  love.  Whyeic 
uie  chief  glory  of  hiatsr 
those  deeds  of  self-dev 
heroic  self-offering,  wh 
trumpet  tones  •ounding  : 
depths  of  the  paflt»  xoa 
least  for  a  while,  from  tt 
dream  of  lifo  to  a  noU 
enoe :  and  of  which  if  t 
tion  has  become  trita  and 
now,  it  has  onlybeoomen 
the  grandenr  of  tham  Im 
them  to  be  efTanDoca  in  ti 


love  are  ttrange  in  a  world  of 

aeliiahneM  and  pride ;  \ra!t  10x^7  ^  vouioa  the  fipa  of  moa. 
there  inmld  be  iiot>k\&«  m  VSb  \TkPoa«Qflbgeai^*'-4bM 
either  monstrouB  ot  ndk^atkroA.      \  "^mx  ^d^  's&^tei  -v^Mi 
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>ut  it ;  when,  indeed,  in 
rms — not  low  in  them- 
bough  low  as  compared 
lighest — it  is  cvervwhore 
re  is  at  all.  For,  indeed, 
is,  of  one  freely  taking 
elf  the  oonsequencc  of 
kults,  and  thus  averting 
le  others,  at  least  in  part, 
ties  of  the  same,  building 
lers  have  thrown  down, 
5  what  others  have  scat- 
iring  the  burdens  which 
lave  wrapped  together, 
he  wounds  which  others 
icted,  paying  the  things 
e  never  took,  smarting 
vhich  ho  never  commit- 
not  this,  I  say,  the  law 


and  condition  of  all  highest  no- 
bleness in  the  world  ? — is  not  that 
it  which  God  is  continually  de- 
manding of  His  elect,  they  approv- 
ing themselves  His  elect,  as  they 
do  not  shrink  from  this  demand, 
as  they  freely  own  themselves  the 
debtors  of  love  to  the  last  require- 
ments which  it  makes?  And  if 
these  thin^  are  so,  shall  wo  ques- 
tion the  right  of  God  himself  to 
display  this  nobleness  which  He 
demands  of  His  creatures  ?  Shall 
we  wish  to  rob  Him  of  the  op- 
portunity, or  think  to  honour 
Him  who  is  highest  love,  hy  de- 
nying Him  the  right  to  display 
it? 

Trench. 


ytaloQU'd^  gotts  anb  ^ixmtB. 


OPEN     COUNCIL, 
nost  freedom  of  honest  thought  is  pennittcd  in  this  department.    The 
tt  therefore  use  his  own  discriminating  faculties,  and  the  Editor  must  be 
claim  frccdem  from  responsibility.] 


3IIEAT   PKOPITIATIOX. 

»/. — In  answer  to  Querist 
}.  352,  Vol.  XVir.,  con- 
5mp.  294,Vol.  XVin.; 
ply  to  Querist  No.  1,  p. 

xviir.:— 

ax.,  T&AXSLATBD  WITH 
NOTES. 

Sfty-third  chapter  in 
as  been  regiuded  by 
B  in  all  ages  as  the  most 
ietire  account  of  Mes- 
>  of  grief^  and  death  of 
tntained  in  the  Old  Tes- 

coTOTnentators  and  cn- 
uORod  the 
to  (•}  the  Jewish 
XVIIL 


nation  as  a  whole,  or  to  (6)  tho 
pious  portion  of  it.  In  doing 
this  a  forced  construction  has  to 
be  put  upon  many  words,  while 
others  have  to  be  left  without  any 
definite  meaning. 

As  Christian  critics  agree  in 
referring  the  chapter  to  the  Sa- 
viour, it  is  my  purpose  to  exa- 
mine it  in  that  light,  and  espe- 
cially to  inquire  whether  it  throws 
any  light  upon '*  the  great  propi- 
tiation." 

Preliminary  Mtmarke.  —  The 
word  JEleMm,  or  Gk>d,  occuning 
once  in  this  chapter,  is  generally 
used  in  Scriptmre  to  denote  the 
etbsohOe  Deity.  It  is  used  often* 
however,  to  dengnate  the  Deity 
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in  His  incarnate  form,  or  human 
manifestation,  in  the  person  of 
Jesus,  or   Messiah.      The   word 
JeKovah^  occurring  four  times  in 
this  chapter,  seldom  denotes  the 
absolute  Deity,  but  generally  the 
Deity  in  relation  to  the  Jews,  and 
sometimes  the  Deity  in  relation 
to  humanity,  or  Messiah.     The 
names  of  G^  are  often  varied  by 
the  sacred  writers,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  any  fixed  rule  or  prin- 
ciple.     The  words    ElohUn  and 
Jehovah  are  used  as  synonymous 
by    Isaiah    in    chap.    xl.    I,    2. 
**  Gomfurt  ye  my  people,   saith 
your  MUhimy*  where  Mlohim  re- 
fers to  God  in  His  relation  to  the 
Jews,  the  meaning  being  limited 
by  the  word  **  your."     In  verso  2 
we  have,  however,  "  For  she  hath 
received    of     Jehovah's    hands," 
where  Jeh(tvah  is  equal  to  "  your 
God  "  in  the  preceding  verse.    In 
verso  3  the  mission  of  John  the 
Baptist    is   foretold.     '£ho    Ke- 
former  is  represented  as  speaking 
of  Messiah's  advent, — "  Prepare 
ye  the  way    of   Jehovah^    make 
straight    in    the    desert  a   high 
way    for  our  Elohim.''*     In  me 
abore  verses  the  words  Jehovah 
and  Elohim  are  used  {a)  to  denote 
God,  in  His  relation  to  the  Jews,  as 
the  head  of  the  Theocracy,  and 
(b)  to  denote  God  in  His  incarnate 
manifestation,     as    Messiah     or 
Jesus. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
when  the  subject  is  divested  of  its 
poetical  drapery  and  modes  of 
aooomuiodation,  the  words  God, 
or  Jitohim  ;  Lord,  or  JehoveJ^ ; 
Messiah,  or  Chribt ;  and  Jesus,  or 
the  Saviour,  are  but  different 
names  givun  to  the  «c»m  <me  Great 
JBeiff^ — the  Deity — Bling  of  kings, 
and  Loid  of  lurds,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  he  is  viewed, 
or  tho  milliner  in  which  he  is 
rereniud.  in  all  cases,  there  is 
but  y»e  camcii/M  heiMg^  whose  iden- 
tity Ctmtiuucs  Oiioii|s[h.  a^  naui.- 
iSwtutiuiia. 


These  remarks  show 
word  God,  in  verse  4  of 
ter  which  wo  are  abou 
sider,  and  the  word 
Jehovah,  in  verses  I  ani: 
not  to  two  beings,  dil 
thoughtandfeeling,or  ha 
a  separate  consciousness, 
is  Zklessiah  a  different  b 
simply  a  different  mani 
as  shown  in  I&a.  zL  Z. 
Matt.  iii.  3. 

In  verse  4  the  word 
xLotes  the  absolute  Deit 
word  is  used  without  s 
ing  qualification,  such  f 
'*The  God  of  Abrahtm, 
will  appear,  as  we  proc 
the  word  "Lord,"  or 
refers  throughout  the  c 
the  same  Great  Doing  a 
in  Jesus. 

Sote. — ^The  speaker  tl 
the  chapter  is  the  pro 
self.  He  uses  the  pi 
until  he  comes  to  th 
verso,  because  he  rcpreet 
in  the  beginning  of  th 
and  in  verse  12  gives 
personal  announccmeni 
phet — an  announcemeni 
consequence  of  the  fa 
recorded.  In  verse  I 
for  all  other  prophets, 
for  himself,  in  referci 
people's  unbelief.  In  \ 
he  speaks  for  the  u 
Jews  in  particular,  ha^ 
enoe  first  to  the  contem 
Jesus,  who  saw  no 
Him.  As  a  Jew,  he 
them  in  the  first  perst 
In  a  secondary  seuae^ 
ciates,  with  himself 
because  they  are  siniien 
he  has  borne  our  griet 
verse  7  to  verse  12  tJ 
anticipates  the  hiato 
gives  a  nanatlTe  of  tt 
suffering  of  Messiah,  i 
the  Jews  as  his  peop 
Messiah  as  his  ssm 
wurds  "'MMii,  mw  ps 
**'sh4sw| 
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earning  technical  terms  in  tho 
prophet's  time,  and  were  nsed  to 
denote  the  Jews  and  the  Messiah, 
without  any  reference  to  the 
speaker.  In  a  later  age  tho  use 
of  these  forms  of  expression  was 
so  common,  that  wo  find  the 
Scrihes  adding  the  word  'ammi, 
my  people,  to  the  words  of  ^Micah, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  Matt.  ii. 
6.  The  twelfth  verse  contains  the 
conclusion,  and  is  introduced  as  a 
chorus,  hoth  in  form  and  in  sen- 
timent. 

SrBJECT  : — Messiah's  surrBHEio 

Mission. 

See,  L — Introduction,  nrse  I. 

1.  «  Who  has  taken  fast  hold  of 
our  message,  and  upon  whom 
has  the  power  of  Jehovah  de- 
scended I" " 

Sec,  II. — The  deieripiion,  vertet 
2,  3. 

2.  **  For  he  shall  grow  up  he- 
foro  them  as  a  tender  plant,  and 
as  a  root  from  parched  land.  No 
oomelineBS  shall  he  in  him,  and 
no  magnflcenco  that  wo  should 
look  at  him,  and  no  outward  ap- 
pearance, that  we  should  like 
him." 

3.  "He,  of  men,  was  despised 
and  forsaken ;  a  man  of  sufTering, 
and  familiar  witli  sickness ;  and 
aa  one  hiding  his  faco  from  us,  so 
waa  be  despised,  and  we  counted 
him  not  of  value." 

Sec,  III. — The  explanation,  rereet 
4—6. 

4.  "  Surely  he  has  removed  our 
■icknesses  and  has  taken  upon 
himself  our  sufferings.  But  we 
considered  him  smitten  with  judg- 
ment, wounded  [by]  Qod,  and 
afflicted." 

6.  **  But  he  was  pierced  by 
(m^  mm)  our  rebellions,  crashed 

by  (f23,  min)  our  sins ;  the  dis- 

dpline  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him,  and  by  meana  of  Q,  be)  his 

[oomet]  haalixig  io  ns," 


6.  *'Wo  all  like  sheep  have 
strayed ;  we  have  turned  each  to 
his  own  way ;  but  Jehovah  caused 
tho  sin  of  us  all  to  meet  upon 

l^inwelf"  (il,^). 

Sec.  IF. — The  description  enlarged, 
verse*  7 — 10. 

7.  "  He  was  oppressed,  yea,  he 
was  afiOicted,  but  he  opened  not 
his  mouth.  As  a  lamb  [which] 
is  brought  to  the  slaughter,  or  a 
sheep  [which]  before  her  shearers 
is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his 
mouth." 

8.  "From  (]Q,  min)  prison, and 

from  (7Q,  min)  a  court  of  justice 

ho  was  hurried  away,  and  who 
shall  describe  his  contemporaries, 
because  he  was  cut  off  from  (]Q, 

min)  tho  land  of  tho  living ;  from 
(]D»  "*''*)  ^^10  wickedness  of  my 
people  [came]  tho  stroke  to  him." 

9.  "His  grave  was  appointed 
with  the  wicked,  but  ho  was  with 
a  rich  man  after  his  death,  be- 
cause he  had  done  no  wrong,  and 
no  deceit  was  in  his  mouth." 

lOa.  "  But  Jehovah  was  pleased 
to  humble  himself  to  suffering." 

Sec.    v.— The    Result ^    verses 
10^  11. 

10*.  "When  his  soul  shall  ta.ke 
away  sin,  he  shall  sec  a  posterity 
[whose]  days  shall  continue ;  yea, 
the  desire  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper 
in  his  own  hand." 

11.  "From  (]0,  wt'O  the  sor- 
row of  his  soul,  he  shall  see  [and] 
be  satisfied.    By  (^,  be)  his  skill, 

shall  my  righteous  servant,  make 
many  righteous;  yea,  he  shall 
carry  their  sins  away." 


Sec.  VI. — Conclusion,  veree  12. 

12.  *<  Therefore,  I  will  appoint 
Bis  share  among  the  great;  even 
with  the  mighty  shall  Ho  share 
the  spoil,  because  He  exposed  His 
life  to  death ;  with  the  wiokad 
22 
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also  was  He  numbered  ;  Ho  even 
took  away  the  sin  of  many ;  yea, 
Ho  shall  intercedo  on  behalf  of 
(^,  le)  the  rebellious." 

^^otes  on  the  Translation, 
Verse  1.  "  Taken  fast  holdr^ 
^^lOKH*  Jieemin" — from  ^aman^ 
which  originally  means  to  fasten 
or  unite,  from  the  root  Q))^,  which 
in  '«w,  means  a  mother,  or  the 
binder  of  the  family,  the  anchor 
of  homo;  in  'am,  a  people,  or 
those  who  are  bound  in  one ;  in 
*timon,  a  builder.  In  Hiphil, 
*aman  moans  to  make  fast  or  take 
fast  hold.  In  later  Hebrew  tlio 
word  signifies  to  believe. 

"Deseendcd^Tirh^l  niglathah;* 

T  T  ;  • 

from  the  root  gal  or  gel,  a  heap, 
or  that  which  is  rolled  together. 
Hence  galah,  and  galdl,  to  roll 
down,  or  descend,  and  to  roll  out, 
or  to  reveal ;  but  to  descend,  when 
connected  with  *<z/,  upon,  as  in  the 
text. 
Verso  2.  "  Before  <A<*»*— V^B^, 

l^hanago  '*  —  before  Him,  The 
Jews  are  hero,  as  often,  spoken 
of  as  one  man :  "  Fear  not,  thou 
worm  Jacob,"  &c. 

Verse  3.  ''He,  of  men."  The 
Hebrew  is  not  definite  here.  It 
may  mean  that  He,  one  out  o^all 
men,  was  despised ;  or  that  He 
was  despised  bg  men.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  retain  the  ambiguity 
of  the  expression,  though  the  al!- 
Bcnce  of  the  proposition  be  before 
*ithim — men — seems  to  fnvour 
the  former  hypothesis. 

"  At  otte  hiding  htefaa,*'  Hob., 
''As  the  hidingof  fiEUies,"  the 
meaning  is  that  He  was  despised, 
like  one  having  a  plague,  and 
hiding  himself  oom  the  sight  of 
the  people. 

**  Cbunted  him  not  of  vahm**-^ 

^XJ^t  e^^tukab,  means,  oxiginallj, 

to  hind,  then  to  make  by  binding, 
as  to  baild  or  make  &st,  then  to 


inTut,  pnrpoee^  Tilna,  or  oooat 
of  Taloo,  and  etteem.  It  lui  ttt 
meaning  givan  in  tbe  taxt  m 
Isa.  xul.  17:  «< I  wffl  itir  ttt 
Medea  against  them,  ivb>  iban 
oomU  tiivor  of  no  wmlm/*  SoUiL 
iii.  16:  "And  that  coated  htf 
name  of  Talne." 

yene4.  "Sm$  rmoooi^'^ukKL 
naoef.  Lit  to  lift  np^  and  ttnt» 
lift  np  10  aa  to  remove,  or  » ai 
to  appropriate.  In  the  lint  wm^ 
the  text  means  that  onr  Saviosr 
healed  the  people'a  sickusMig  ai 
narrated  in  the  Gospels;  snd  ia 
the  latter,  that  Ho  took  vponHii 
body  our  sickneases  so  as  to  be- 
come sick  Himself;  or  that  be 
took  our  ills  njpon  Hia  heart,  tnd 
insinuated  Himself  into  aU  oar 
distresses,  so  that  Ho  migbt  r- 
moTo  from  US  the  load  of  enl 
by  which  we  were  cmshed  tnd 
made  siok.  The  same  void  ii 
again  used  in  verse  1S»  in  nfe- 
renoetosin,  "HeerenltsltsiNy 
the  sin  of  manj" — £.#.,  Ha  moio 


S 


them  sinless,  and  bro^g^  ftr- 
iss  within  their  rsadk  I 
ve  translated  nmo^,  in  tts 
sense  of  nmoring,  aa 
the  resoUk  and  la^  aa  ^ 
the  process,  nie  word  is  na- 
dered  <<lbniTe"  in  Gen.  L  17. 
"FoigiTe^  IpnTthMmhatas* 
'^ftc  SsealaoI«.ns&K 


"Hat  Ukm  npom  Hamslf— 
^;3^  mK  mans  to  lift  ID  «  Id 

carry,  nfliar  than  to  lift  n  « Is 
xemora.    It  ia  in  tina  that  ssW 

'  •  TT!fTiii  titllii  iHfcwiii 
ianottoba-proand.  IavmU 
«aM  is  uodin  Oa  MHi  oT  tilt- 
move,  to  remove  lin^^ — t^iv*  to 
sanctify. 

"Btii  tee  mntidfrefi  HiSI***  fe 
Having  d«^«cnbed  iho  iiiilkftea 
of  ofir  Lord  in  this  wo^i^& 
prophet  speaka  of  the  w»y  ia 
which  those  saff«Fingti  wtn  r«- 
^vit^d  lijr  th*^  JMWii.  Tht'f 
th^^oght  lie*  imffgrf^t  JarHiawii 
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t  Re  suffered  by  the  judg- 
God,  which  ia  the  mean- 
ji«^0*  —  *<  Smitten  with 
t."  This  opinion  was 
B,  and  in  verse  6  the 
proceeds  to  correct  the 
of  our  Saviour's  con- 
ies, by  giving  the  true 
ion  of  His  death : — 
J  was  pierced  by  our  re- 
'  &c.  God  did  not  afflict 
t  our  sins  afflicted  Him, 
Himself  GkxL 
en  withjudgment* '— J^^^» 

This  word  means  more 
jrely  "smitten,"  as  is 
romGen.xii.17:  "Then 
rah  plague  (J^^*],  vaye- 

Pharaoh  wi^'  groat 
D^J^>  nega^im,**    Mabbi 

Uashi  explains  the  text 
'We  thought  that  He 
d  by  God ;"  and  Kimhi 
We  considered  Him, 
the  captivity,  as  stricken 
ten  by  God,  and  fUfflicted 
and  of  God,  on  account 
Q  ;  but  now  we  see  that 
not  on  account  of  His 
>n  account  of  ours."  (See 

5.  "  Waa  pUreed  by  our 
r    By— ]p,  min.     The 

on  min  has  always,  in 
jT,  the  idea  oifrom  :  from^ 
firom  the  whole,  as  an 
>f  the  agent — 1.«.,  by  the 
■a.  xxii.  3 ;  Qten,  ix.  11 ; 
4)  ;  firom^  in  the  sense  of 
ly  at  a  distance  from  an 
lid  hence  as  superior  to 
ict  proceedsyrom  a  eauee, 
■M  min  may  be  rendered 
ffOr  an  aeetmnt  of.  The 
nply  teaches  that  the 
and  the  crushing  of  our 
B  body  and  soiu,  came 
lebeUions  and  sins.  It 
-  fimltf  that  made  His 
ileed.  The  pain  which 
Ult  was  not  thus  a 
OTM  paaUhment  indicted 


upon  Him  bv  God  or  justice,  but 
at  once  by  the  sins  of  man.  The 
Septuagint  have  most  accurately 
given  here  the  force  of  the  min 
by  bia — "  He  was  wounded  by 
(^ta)  our  sins,"  &c, 

"  The  discipline  of  our  peace  was 
upon  Him:*  The  word  ■)0-'lO» 
mtMor  means  a  fetter,  and  then  cor- 
rection, discipline,  instruction,  or 
example,  from  "^pl,  yasar,  to  bind, 

-T 

tame,  instruct,  &c.  The  meaning 
of  the  text  is,  that  the  disci- 
pline ("  disciplina  pacis  " — ^Vulg. 
**iraib€ia  €iprivrj%" — Sept)  includ- 
ing instruction,  correction,  and 
example,  by  which  we  arebrought 
to  enjoy  true  peace,  rested  upon 
the  Saviour.  The  work  of  our 
restoration  was  in  His  hand. 

"  By  means  of  His  wounds,*  or 
our  healing  is  in  His  wounds.  Our 
sins  wounded  His  feelings.  Had 
this  not  been  the  case,  He  never 
would  have  cared  for  us,  nor  done 
what  Ho  did  to  save  us.  His 
loving  heart  is  the  source  of  our 
life ;  and  His  wounds  for  our  weal, 
and  sorrow  on  account  of  our  woes, 
showed  His  love  to  us  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  us  love  Him  in 
return.  Thus  came  our  healing 
from  His  wounds,  our  crown  from 
His  cross. 

Verse  6.    **  To  meet  upon  Sim' 

w//'— 12,  bo:  The  Hebrews  ex- 
press J3ifiM^{/'and2rtMby  the  same 
word ;  and  it  is  the  context  alone 
that  guides  us  in  our  selection  of 
meaning.  The  context  seems  to 
me,  in  me  text,  to  show  that  the 
translation  given  is  alone  cor- 
rect, as  Jehovah  was  the  same 
conscious  being  as  the  Messiah. 

Verse  8.  "  Court  of  justice:* 
The  word  Qt^^^,  mishpaty  i 


either  a  court  of  justice  or  a 
judicial  sentence,  so  that  some 
translate  the  text  thus:-~<<By 
violence  and  by  a  ^uAiciil  een- 
tenoe/'  Ac  Kimohi  bai;— ^^¥xqi& 
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the  oppresaioii  of  the  captivos,  and 
frcmi  the  sentenco  of  the  priionon 
whioh  the  j  adges  passed  on  them, 
He  was  taken  and  delivered.*' 
The  Vulgate  :—*' i>tf  auguttia  tt 
judieio  tublatua  est"  Jerome: — 
"  J)$  tribuiation$  atque  judieio  ad 
Pairem  victor  ascendit,  From  His 
trouble  and  sentence  ho  ascended, 
aoonqaerorto  His  Father."  So  also 
J.  H.  Blichaelis,  Gesenius,  Mar- 
tini, &c.  The  Hebrew  will  allow 
of  this  translation,  or  of  the  one 
I  have  given  in  the  text.  It 
seems  to  me  better  to  understand 
"  He  was  hurried  away,"  as  re- 
ferring to  the  crucifixion,  as  the 
final  triumph  of  Messiah  is 
spoken  of,  by  the  prophet,  at  the 
close  of  the  ode,  verse  10. 

"  Hi$  contemporariet  —  yy^j 
ioro** .  His  generation,  or  the 
men  of  His  day.  Many  (Kimchi, 
&c.)  understand  His  posterity  or 
followers  to  be  meanthoro.  Others, 
His  own  life  of  toil  and  trouble. 
Rashi  has: — "Who  shall  nar- 
rate the  distresses  which  befell 
Himr"  But  "the  men  of  His 
day"  (Lowth)  seems  to  me  to  suit 
the  context  better. 

Verse  10  (a).  **  But  Jehovah  was 
phased  to  humble  himself  to  suffer- 
ing."       y9n»    ehaphets,    means 

originally,  to  bend,  then  to  in- 
cline to  anything,  and  then  to 
do  anything  as  a  pleasure,  to  be 

pleased.  i^S*:?*  dak^o,  is  the  in- 
finitive Fiel  with  the  suffix,  of 
KD^>     daka\      to      bow      and 

I    T 

humble.  Hence  the  correct  trans- 
lation   of  the    phrase  : — "  Was 
pleased  to  humble  Himself." 
Verse  10  \b).  "  Whai  His  soul 

'  shall  take  away  sin** — ^D^iH 
io^SP  Dlt^M  <«»'»  'asham 
napheshot  cannot  re&r  to  the  offer- 
ing of  a  sin  offiBring,  or  ■acrifice 
for  aUf  aa  'osAinh,  irhexi  it  iwltm 

to  «n  oiEning,  donotoA  a  tr«ip«M 


offering,  but  properly  u 
rally,  a  tretpmss.  2Wsmi 
cannot  be  translated,  *' '. 
offered;*  &c ;  "  to  offer,"  i 
a  meaning  of  mm.  I 
originally,  to  place  oraet 
the  Latin  sMmo^  English 
&c.  It  means  also  to  < 
It  is  also  used  to  signify, 
ohide^  and  therefore  to  tal 
OS  I  have  rendered  it  in  t 

'*  Poitertty."     Lit  Seei 

**  In  His  own  hand."  0< 
EUs  own  battles. 

Verso  11.  Make  mattg  n« 
The  method  is  then  exp 
viz.,  by  sanctification — ** 
carry  their  sins  away" 

Verse  12.  The  prophet: 
tive  of  Messiah's  life,  dc 
work,  being  fully  stated, 
phet  proceeds  in  conclosi 
the  sufferer  and  the  cor 
place  in  histor}-.  This 
most  appropriate  choruf 
ode.  The  place  is  first  i 
and  then  the  reasons  are  | 
that  assignment. 

**  Among    the    grrat^ 

barabim."  This  word,  : 
"  many"  in  the  Authorij 
sion,  is  translated  potet 
powerful,  by  Gcscnius; 
the  great,  by  Knobel ;  m 
the  mighty,  by  Hitug.  A 

I  explains  it  by  DvllJ 

,  and  refers  to  Esth.  L  8, 
'   milar  meaning  where  the 
ised  Version  has  "  offioen 
In  condoiion,  lot  oa^ 
this  sublime  ode  in  relati 
substitutionary    thecNry 
atonement  of  Christ.  Ai 
shows — 1.  That    when 
peared  in  a  human  fonn 
reco^iisedin  Uim  tba 
Messiah,  vono   I.      2. 
consequence  of  a  auaoc 
of  the  character  of  Ji 
ffood  qualitiea  were  noi  ] 
%7  ^ia  Qontoraporariaab 
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al  sadnais  and  physioal  saffering^ 
raa  regarded  by  tho  men  of  that 
ige  as  a  proof  of  God*a  anger 
igaiBBfe  His  sujpposed  blasphemy 
ind  presumption.  Terse  4  (^). 
I.  That  His  greatest  grief  arose, 
lowever,  from  His  love  to  sinners, 
sansing  Him  to  insinuate  His 
OTisg  nature  into  their  state  and 
xmdition,  so  as  to  take  upon  His 
Swling  their  sins  and  sicknesses, 
ind  thus  truly  9jfmpatkis$  with 
hem,  grieve  in  their  grief,  and 
oiTOw  in  their  sin,  Terses  4,  G. 
».  That  in  this  state  He  proved 
Sim  divine  nature  by  patient  sub- 
nission  to  His  lot,  as  well  as  by 
k  voluntary  assumption  of  it— 
*  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  humble 
imaelf  to  suffering,"  verses  7 — 
0  (a).  6.  That  b^"  giving  to 
inners  such  a  touching  testimony 
o  the  love  of  (rod  for  them,  Mcs- 
iaih  shall  be  successful  in  making 
oany  his  posterity,  by  making 
hem  partakers  of  His  nature,  by 
artalang  of  His  love,  by  reoipro- 
ating  His  kindly  feeling,  verses 
0  (b)  11.  7.  That  in  conso- 
[oenoe  of  the  sueoessful  mission 
f  Messiah,  He  shall  occupy  the 
dgrheat  place  in  the  history  of 
leatien,  verse  12. 

In  the  teaching  of  this  chapter, 
t  will  be  evident  to  all  that  th(;rc 
s  not  the  remotest  hint  to  any  sub- 
•titutionnry  theory  of  the  atone- 
nent.  I  fully  believe  that  the 
nophot  teaches  the  fact  of  an 
itonement  by  the  Messiah,  but  if 
16  teaches  a  theory  of  explanation 
it  all,  that  is  not  the  substitu- 
ionary.  His  theory,  like  that  of 
the  apostles,  is  of  another  kind. 

Nott,  —  Many  thanks  to  Mr. 
Tackaon  for  his  kind  and  generous 
>pinion  of  my  feeble  attempt  at 
in  explanation  of  what  has  been 
liiherto  a  great  mystery.  The 
itove  critique  on  Isa.  liii.  will 
mswer  the  first  part  of  his  query. 
.nd,  as  to  Coleridge's  explana- 
aon,  I  must  confess  my  inability 
o  comprehend  it  The  first  state- 


ment is  correct,  if  ho  moans  that 
our  sins  acting  on  tho  mind  of 
tho  Saviour  and  causing  him  grief, 
were  tho  means  of  his  physiod 
death;  and  that  that  death,  as 
proving  his  lovo  for  us,  was  in- 
tended for  our  good,  by  revealing 
to  us  the  nature  of  God,  as  it 
could  not  have  been  revealed  by 
any  other  means.  It  docs  not 
seem  to  me  correct  to  say  that 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  the 
means  of  our  salvation,  in  the 
same  sense  as  our  sins  were  the 
cause  of  his  death.  I  should 
rather  say,  Jcsu«i,  tho  God-man, 
died  through  grief  for  our  siiy^ 
and  we  live  because  His  love  in 
thus  dying  destroys  our  sinful 
propensities — our  old  man — by 
engendering  in  our  nature  love  to 
God,  which  is  tho  essence  of 
eternal  life. 

Galileo,  B.A. 

{To  be  eontinusd.) 


Anncers  to  Queries, 

god's  furt. 

3.  (J.  W.)  Perhaps  it  is  right 
to  conceive  of  such  Old  Testa- 
ment prayers  for  vengeance  on 
tho  enemies  of  God  and  His  peo- 
ple as  not  so  much  in  contrariety 
with  the  evangelical  spirit  of  for- 
giveness, as  founded  on  an  imper- 
fect, that  is,  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  Divine  character. 

It  is  an  appeal  to  justice, 
which  is  as  really  in  God  as 
mercy,  although  the  latter  was 
not  so  fully  made  known  then  as 
it  is  now,  under  tho  Gospel. 

SPORTISO. 

4.  (J.  Williamson).  The  a- 
musement  does  not  consist  in  the 
"  death  and  destruction,"  but  in 
the  excitement  of  tho  sport.  And, 
since  it  is  lawful  to  take  the  life 
of  animals  for  food,  there  seems 
nothing  unchristian  in  occasion- 
ing their  death. 


yf,  \y,  A.i  xuove  sons  ot  ii 
are  regarded  by  the  best  commc 
tator»  as  holy  angels.  As  to  t 
place  where  they  and  Satan  wi 
them  have  access  to  the  Di\i 
presence,  we  must  think  the  Ic 
■■id  the  better.  Yet  we  nu 
compare  with  the  passage  in  J* 
that  one  in  1  Kings  xxii.  1 
whore  the  Lord  is  "  sitting  < 
Mia  throne,  and  all  the  host 
heaven  standing  by  Him."  B 
amongst  thorn  there  was  also  " 
lying  spirit" 

TSB  STNOPTIG  GOSPELS. 

7.  The  more  obvious  mutu 
agreement  of  the  first  thr 
Gospels,  than  the  agreement 
any  of  them  withS.  John,  hasii 
dnced  some  so-called  rationalie 
to  attach  more  importance  to  the 
testimony. 


1 


iiitcrarn   llotitcs. 


1 


f We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Kditor  either  to  gire  an  early  notice  of  the 
faoks  lent  to  htm  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  Publisher.  It  is 
tajtut  to  praise  worthless  books ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.] 


THE   REVIEWER'S   CANON. 
Ia  crery  work  regard  the  author's  end, 
Since  none  can  compara  more  than  they  intend. 


Chavbebs's  Ewcyclop-tjdia  :  a  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge 
for  the  People.  Illustratwl  with  Maps  and  numerous  Wood 
Engravings.  Vol.  VII I.  London:  W  and  R.  Chamhers,  47, 
Patemoster-row ;  and  High-street,  Edinburgh.     18G6. 

Wi  are  glad  to  receive  the  eighth  volume  of  this  truly  valuable  work. 
We  hare  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  each  volume  as  it  has 
appeared,  and  frequently  characterized  and  strongly  recommended  it. 
ThoB  Tolnzno,  which  takes  us  from  PUE,  to  SOU,  is  in  everj- 
waj  worthy  of  its  predecessors.  The  number  and  variety  of  subjects 
ne  tmly  eurprinng,  and  the  amount  of  interesting,  and  in  most 
tmm  important  information  on  all  subjects,  is  equally  astonishing.  It 
ai,  in  tmtli,  a  dictionary  of  universal  knowledge  for  the  people.  The 
■rticlea,  though  scientifically  accurate,  arc  freed  from  the  technicalities 
r  iciefice.  They  are  written,  not  for  the  philosophers,  but  for  the 
people.  They  are  so  popular  as  to  bring  the  subject  within  the  com- 
prehension of  all  who  have  common  capacity  and  common  intelligence. 
This  volume,  like  the  others,  abounds  with  pictorial  illustrations,  and 
nmtains  magnificent  maps.  It  has  maps  of  Queensland,  the  Roman 
Empire  in  its  greatest  extent,  and  Russia  in  Europe.  Young  ministers 
who  are  furnishing  their  libraries  cannot  do  better  than  to  allot  a  place 
en  their  shelves  for  these  volumes.  The  work,  wo  expect,  will  be 
comploted  in  aboat  two  volumes  more,  and  when  completed  it  will  bo 
a  librazy  worth  most  of  the  ponderous  folios  of  our  forefathers. 


Tkm  Parables,  rbad  in  thb  light  of  tkb  pbbsbnt  day.  By  Tkoxas 
GuTHRXB,  D.D.,  Anthor  of  "  Man  and  the  Gospel,*'  &c.  London 
and  New  York :  Alexander  Strahan.     1866. 

Wb  icarcoly  know  what  is  meant  by  the  Parables  being  read  in  the 
1i|^t  of  the  present  day.  We  should  prefer  having  the  piQaeiv^  ^"^^ 
nad  in  Hho light  of  the  Parables.    The  world  canRot  \>TUig  m\iG\Lli!|S^ 
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upon  the  Bible,  but  the  Bible  hns  flootls  to  pour  upon  it.  This^ 
course,  our  author  knows— knows  and  feels  as  much  aa  any  m;in— aj 
every  discourse  of  his  indicates  this.  Tho  Avork  contains  twelve  di 
courses  and  the  introduction.  Tho  parables  —  Tho  Lcjiven,  lli 
Ten  Virgins,  The  Prodigal  Son,  Tho  Good  Samaritan,  The  Unjafi 
Judge,  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  The  Uid  IVeasurc,  The  Pcwl 
of  Great  Price,  The  Last  Piece  of  Money,  Tho  Sower,  the  UnmorcAl 
Servant,  and  Tho  Labourers  in  tho  Vineyard,  aro  here  discussed  ia 
that  noble  catholic  spirit  and  gushing  2)hiLinthropy,  and  striking 
charms  of  genius  which  distinguish  all  the  author's  prodncdoni. 
Within  the  last  few  years  two  other  valuable  works  have  apj>e  iRtiupoa 
the  Parables — that  of  Trench  and  that  of  Arnot — each  different  in 
many  respects,  and  each  excellent  in  its  way ;  but  both  have  left  u  platt 
for  Dr.  Guthrie.  No  one  understands  a  parable  better  than  he.  Hil 
mind  is  pre-eminently  parabolic.  He  speiiks  in  parables  jitiAMft 
more  than  any  living  author.  The  volume  abounds  with  many  fi« 
passages  and  magnificent  illustrations.  The  author's  delinotifli 
of  a  parablo  in  his  introduction  is  singularly  discriminatin!:  mi 
beautiful. 


The  Gospel  is  Type  ;  or.  The  Evancjclical  Meaning  of  tho  Helwt 
Ritual.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ridoeway,  M.  A..,  Incumbent  of  CHiiil 
Church,  Tunbridge  Wells.  London :  Seeloy,  Jackson,  Ac  Haffi- 
day,  64,  Fleet-street.  Tunbridge  Wells :  Colbran.  1865. 
The  author  of  this  book  assumes  that  tho  Hebrew  coremonios  vM 
types  of  Gospel  facts  and  truths.  That  there  are  striking  rcsemblaaW 
between  certain  pai-ts  of  tho  old  Hebrew  ritual  and  Gospel  facts  tdail 
of  no  question,  and  tho  Jewish  systt'm  so  far  may  bo  employed  M 
illustrate  many  things  in  tho  Christian  economy.  But  whether  tfci 
Jewish  ceremonies  wore  Divinely  ari-anged  thus  to  tj-pify  GoiH 
events,  is  a  question  on  which  there  has  been  much  discaasioa  tf' 
great  diyenity  of  opinion.  To  us  it  seems  obvious  that  much  of  fkl 
Old  was  typical  of  the  New.  It  is  true  that  many  Christian  teadiA 
preachers,  and  authors,  discover  analogies  where  thoy  do  not  exist,  tf* 
thus  create  tyjXjS.  The  author  of  this  book,  wo  think,  has  done  M  ^ 
Bomo  cases.  Notwithstanding  the  works  of  Drs.  Alexander  and  M* 
bam  on  "  Typology,"  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  that  sabjiA 
An  introductory  essay  in  this  volume  of  a  thoroughly  aearching  «^ 
racter  would  have  added  much  to  tho  value  of  this  work.  Af  tt  J^ 
however,  it  is  a  production  of  considorablo  merit,  and  rendan  iaf>^ 
tant  service  to  the  expounder  of  God's  word.  The  liztae 
contain  the  elements  of  many  striking  evangelical  sermona. 
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oox  OF  Specimens  of  English  Litebatubs.  Selected 
)  chief  British  Authors,  and  arranged  Chronologically. 
iPH  Angus,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Author  of  "The  Handbook  of 
Literature."  London :  The  Eeligioos  Tract  Society, 
)inostcr-row,    65,    St.   Paul's    Churchyard,    and    164, 

,  the  author  informs  us,  completes  the  plan  announced  in 
xx>k  of  English  Literature."  '*  It  odds  specimens  to  the 
illustrates  the  principles  of  criticism  laid  down  in  the 
:mc,  by  examples  taken  from  the  masterpieces  of  English 
Throughout  this  book  the  Editor  has  kept  in  view  four 
He  lias  sought,  first,  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  ova 
d  language ;  second,  to  select  from  each  author  the  most 
J  specimen,  both  of  hia  stylo  and  thought ;  third,  to  present 
arkable  for  beauty,  force,  or  suggestiveness ;  and  fourth, 
the  reader  to  the  works  from  which  selections  are  taken, 
itjfore,  quoted  largely  from  our  older  writers ;  has  copied 
Lheir  works,  retaining  in  almost  every  case  the  old  spell- 
ing carefully  all  omissions,  and  adding  the  references,  bo 
or  may  himself  oxamino  the  passages  in  situ.  Besides  the 
'  knowing  whence  an  extract  is  taken,  it  will  be  found 
jautiful  passage  becomes  more  beautiful  when  read  in  its 
the  setting  nearly  always  adds  to  its  charm."  This 
lins  more  than  six  hundred  extracts  from  more  than  two 
Lbors ;  and  the  extracts,  we  think,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
imens  of  the  thoughts  and  style  of  the  various  writers, 
a  useful  contribution  to  our  literature.  By  it  one  may 
.bly  correct  judgment  as  to  the  merits  and  uemerits  of  our 
authors. 


RES,  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  The  Illustrations  by 
Whymper,  F.R.G.S.  London:  The  Religious  Tract 
66,  Patemostcr-row ;   65,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard ;  and 

cadilly. 

istions  of  the  Boligious  Tract  Society  have  for  some  years 
3d  numerous  views  of  Swiss  scenery,  by  Mr.  E.  Whymper, 
eminent  amongst  modern  engravers  for  his  knowledge  of 
im0,  and  his  power  of  delineating  them.  His  intimate 
>  with  Switzerland  has  afforded  him  facilities  for  its  pictorial 
^hich  few  artists  have  enjoyed.  'Ftom  the  great  merit  of 
it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  present  them  in  a  collected 
ent  form,  with  the  advantage  of  fine  toned  paper,  and 
ing.    In  oTder  to  give  somewhat  more  of  compVetenoaa  Vi 
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this  scries  of  viexrg,  a  few  additional  illustrations  have  been  intro- 
duced." 

The  design  of  tho  editor  has  been  to  trace  as  briefly  as  possible  tbo 
route  marked  out  for  him  by  the  artist,  adding  such,  occasional  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  as  may  servo  to  render  the  volume  available  for  those 
who  have  never  seen  the  jilaces  themselves.  Besides  the  many  strikin;^ 
pictorial  illustrations  and  the  literary  descriptions  of  places,  the  work 
contains  a  few  historical  and  biographical  notices  of  tho  great  deeds 
which  have  been  wrought  by  the  great  men  who  have  lived  in  the  dis- 
tricts under  review. 


The  Wild  Garland.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Isaac  J.  Beivi» 
Vol.11.  Epigrams.  London:  Frederick  Pitman,  20,  Patemostcr- 
row,  E.G. 

This  second  volume  of  "  The  Wild  Garland  "  is  in  every  way  equal 
in  merit  to  the  first,  which  wo  have  before  noticed.  The  volume,  with 
a  few  of  the  beauties  and  more  of  the  oddities  of  literature,  has  alio 
many  striking  epigrams^  a  composition,  which  the  Right  Hon.  Loid 
Hervey  thus  rhythmctically  describes : — 

"A  pleasinp  Ribjcct  fin«t  \nth  care  provide; 
Tour  mutter  muKt  with  nature  be  inpplied. 
Nervoua  your  diction ;  bo  your  xneaaurc  lon^r, 
Nor  fear  your  verve  too  htiff,  its  sense  be  atrong . 
In  proper  places  proper  numbers  use. 
And  now  the  quicker,  now  the  slower  eboosG ; 
Too  soon  the  dactyl  the  performance  ends ; 
But  the  slow  si)ondce,  coming  thoiighta  Euapendn. 
Your  laKt  attention  on  the  sting  bestow ; 
To  that  your  good  or  ill  success  you'll  owe ; 
For  there  not  wit  alone  must  shine,  but  humour  abow. 
Obsen-ing  these,  your  epigram's  completed ; 
Nor  fear  'twill  tire,  though  sercn  times  repeated." 
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Old  Andrew,  the  Peacemaker  ;  Ded  Clinton  ;  Cah  Skx  Kmxf  tbs 
Secret?  Edited  by  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M^  Londoii:  Wil* 
liam  Macintosh,  24,  Paternoster-row.'  1866. 
Herb  are  three  littlo  volumes,  each  the  subject  of  an  interesting  monl 
story  for  children,  and  each  edited  by  tho  same  di«fiwgTi|g}|^  dogy* 
man.  No  man  in  England  is  doing  more  to  interett  the  young  in  tiw 
great  subjects  of  morality  and  religion  than  Mr.  Clarke^  and  no  sum  ii 
more  snccessful  in  tho  important  mission  he  has  undertaken. 
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PREFACE. 


/ 


This  Volume  is  the  eighth  of  the  Third  Sen'tif  of  the  work.  The  only 
diff>?rcncc  between  this  and  the  preceding  scries  consists  in  its  enlarged 
«izc  and  half-yearly  issue. 

As  the  old  key-note  will  still  rule  the  melodies  of  the  "  Hoinilist," 
and  no  now  specific  description  is  requisite,  the  former  preface  may 
he  Again  transcribed. 

"  First :  The  book  has  no  Jliu«h.  The  Editor  has  not  only  not  the 
time  to  give  an  artistic  finish  to  his  productions,  but  not  even  the 
dfu.jit.  Their  incompleteness  is  intentional.  lie  has  di-awn  some 
marlile  slabs  t3gether,  and  hewn  them  roughly,  but  has  left  other 
ha;:ds  to  delineate  minato  features,  and  so  x>olish  them  into  beauty. 
He  has  dug  up  from  the  Biblical  mine  somo  procious  ore,  smelted  a 
littlf,  but  left  aU  the  smithing  to  others.  IIo  has  presented  *  germs,* 
which,  if  s^wn  in  good  soil,  under  a  free  nir  and  an  open  sky,  will 
produce  fruit  that  may  draw  many  famishing  spirits  into  the  vinoyard 
<»f  the  Church. 

"  Secondly  :  The  b  jok  has  no  denominational i»m.  It  has  no  special 
reference  to  'our  body,'  or  to  *our  Church.*  As  denominational 
ctrength  if  not  necessarily  aoul  strength,  nor  denominational  religion 
ncCG«aariIy  the  religion  of  humanity,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  '  Ilomilist  *  to 
minister  that  which  universal  man  xoquircs.  It  is  fur  man  as  a  citizen 
of  the  anivoTM,  and  not  for  him  as  the  limb  of  a  sect. 

"Thirdly :  The  book  has  no  poldniral  Theology,  The  Editor— holding, 
nB   ha  do33|  with  a  tenacious    gras:>,   the   cardinal  doctrines  which 


constitute  what    ia   called  the  'orthodox  creed' — has,  ncvoihekii, 
the  deep  and  ever- deepening  conviction,  first,  that  such  creed  ii  Voi 
a  very  small  poi-tion  of  the  truth  that  God  has  revealed,  or  that  mil 
requires ;  and  that  no  theological  system  can  fully  represent  aU  ths 
contents  and  suggestions  of  the  great  book  of  God ;  and,  aecondlyi    \ 
that  systematic  theology  is  but  means  to  an  end.     Spiritual  mortlitf 
is  that'end.    Consequently,  to  the  heart  and  life  every  Biblical  thought 
and  idea  should  be  directed.      Your  systems  of  di^dnity  the  tothflr 
will  'not 'disparage ;   but  his   impression  is,  that  thoy  can  no  mora 
answer  thojpnrpose  of  tho  Gospel,  than  pneumatic*  can  answer  the 
purx)oso  of  the  atmosphere.     In  the  caso  of  Christianity,  as  well  u 
the  air,  the  world  can  live  without  its  scientific  tmtlis ;  bat  it  mul 
have  the  free  flowings  of  their  vital  elements.      Coleridgo  has  wdl 
said,  *  Too  soon  did  tho  doctors  of  the  Church  forget  that  the  heart— 
tho  moral  nature — was  the  beginning  and  tho  end ;  and  that  troth, 
knowledge,  and  insight  were  comprehended  in  its  expansion.* 

"  Tlic  Editor  would  record  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  thoM 
freD  spirits  of  all  churches,  who  have  so  earnestly  rallied  round  hiSi 
tu  tho  many  who  have  encouraged  him  by  their  letters,  and  to  thoM^ 
especially,  wlio  have  aided  him  by  their  valuable  contribution!.  3faj 
the  '  last  day '  provo  that  the  help  rendered  haa  been  worthily 
bestowed;  and  that  the  '  Ilomilist'  did  something  towards  the  spiritol 
education  of  humanity,  in  its  endeavours  to  bring  the  Bible,  throogh 
the  instrumentality  of  the  pulpit,  into  a  more  immediate  and  practical 
contact  with  tho  every-day  life  of  man!" 

I>ATXD   TUOMAIL 

^  Loughhorouyh  ^ark,  Brixton, 
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A    HOMILY 


The  Youth  of  the  Age,* 


"  Rid  me,  and  deliver  me  from  the  hand  of  Btrange  children,  whole 
XHouth  speakcth  vanity,  and  their  right  hand  ia  a  right  hand  of  false- 
hood :  that  our  sons  may  be  08  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth ;  that 
our  daughters  may  be  as  comer-stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of 
a  palace.*' — ^Psalm  cxliv.  11,  12. 

iHIS  is  the  prayer  of  a  parent,  a  patriot,  and  a 
prince,  for  the  young  jieople  of  Judea ;  and  this 
prayer  teaclies  us  some  very  important  general 
truths.  In  the  tirst  place,  it  teaches  us,  that 
ithe  moral  character  of  t/outh^  in  every  age  is  of  the  first 
hnportanee.  Thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  men,  perhaps, 
may  doubt  and  deny  this ;  but  civil  government,  the 
trhurch  of  God,  the  Bible,  and  public  opinion,  concur- 
rently and  fully  admit  it.  There  is  another  truth — secondly^ 
fhnf  the  great  work  of  governors,  guardians,  and  parents,  in 


«  A  Sermon  to  the  Young,  preached  at  Fetter-lane  ChapeL    Taken 
down  ia  ahoiihaiid. 

VOfi.  iix.  B 


3  TJIE^   YOUTB  -Ctl  CTH 

etmr^  ugc^  U  to  &htce^  i  ^i^u^  ff&ttn^  peop^  and  cMlilVk 
This  is  a  work^  indeed,  whidi  demands  a  dcciBioo^  a  diligeafl^ 
an  energy,  and  a  temper  of  mind  which  God  alona  can  briH; 
and  on  this  work,  in  a  vaiy  great  measure,  depend  ikn  p^ 
grms  of  religion,  the  prosperity  of  nation^  tho  destiiiMf) 
eAitlif  and  the  joys  of  immortality.  The  great  a^t^JuUi^  ^ 
Immai)  beinj^  which  will^  by^and-hyi  stand  before  tb«  jd||- 
mcnt^seat  of  Christ,  will  be  made  up  of  iiitioiM^  tboia  mtitm 
will  be  mado  up  of  kibee,  uml  those  ^nbm  ^  teulpif  Ai 
domestic  relations^  therefore,  which  ez^  <m 
important  coiieequencee  whbh  arise  out  of 
will  appear  in  a  clear,  imprcssire,  and  burning  ll^i  OB 
day.  Then  pupils  and  tutoi%  teachers  and  echoing  pm 
and  childreii,  pastuiv  biid  p»opl%  will  wlktnd  aairfite  < 
another,  and  hear  the  decimon  of  flw  krt  Judgi^  diftkj 
still  all  things  for  ever  and  ever.  > 

The  third  general  truth  to  be  infsned  fioan 
this,  that  in  rdigims  naticnif  ekmhkm, 
are  some  that  are  ungodti/.  Thii^  is  implied  in  the' 
which  David  has  uttered  in  the  prayer  which  is  now 
us ;  and  on  searching  the  eaored  Scriptur^a  we  Bud  it 
so.  There  was  a  Cain  in  the  family  of  Adom^  as  wtsU 
Abel ;  there  was  a  Ham  as  well  a?  a  Shem  in  the  family  of 
Koah ;  there  was  an  Ab^om  and  an  Adonijah  as  weil  »■  i 
Solomon  in  the  household  of  David  ;  and  we  may,  iudf^ii 
extend  the  prineiple,  and  say^  tliat  in  the  family  of  the  jgmi 
Qod  himself  there  ia  a  aection  of  human  beings  wImi  wm 
ungodly,  unruly,  and  violent,  who  d%tace  their  familtfa  *^ 
didionour  God  himseli  Devils  themselves  waro  bmi^^i  np 
and  educated  in  heaven ;  thenoo  they  waio  htirU^d  dcwii  lt» 
nuaery,  and  are  there  kept,  on  account  of  tm 


itSAilt    i 


While  it  cazmot  be  doubted  I>y  any  one,  that  the  |^«M^H 
the  nfigligenee^  and  the  iuattention  of  pansntfi  maf .  b%€H| 
oAeii  iie,  aooeeeoiy  to  the  destmc^tion  of  their  childi«H  ii 
be  admitted,  ei  ih«  same  time,  that  th^  piety  of  pan«i» 
■ave  the  diildzeii ;  and  while  paraub  atand  Oit»  thdr 
<nra  basis  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  have  pee«(»nal 


TBS  YOUTH  OY  THB  AOB.  3 

bilitieB^  it  is  certain  that  the  children,  as  soon  as  they  grow 
up,  will  have  to  account  for  themselves,  and  as  such  will 
stand  before  Christ  at  the  last  day. 

Fourthly,  we  infer  from  these  words  that,  the  contagion 
(jf  wicked  example  is  most  pernicious :  "  Eid  me,  and  deliver 
me  from  tiio  hand  of  strange  children."  The  intellectual 
and  moral  characters  of  men  are  formed  on  the  great 
principle  of  imitation.  We  see  children  imitating  their 
parents,  nations  their  respective  ancestors,  pagans  imitatii^ 
their  deities,  and  Christians  imitating  their  Christ  We 
have  often  omitted,  perhaps,  to  remember,  that  the  great 
principle  of  imitation  does  not  apply  so  strongly,  perhaps,  to 
any  part  of  society  on  earth  as  to  young  people.  Aged  people 
are  more  inflexible ;  their  intellectual  powers,  as  to  their 
exerdse,  their  moral  features,  their  sentiments,  their  charac- 
ters are  unbending.  Hence,  very  seldom  indeed  do  we  dis- 
cover an  aged  man  changing  his  character.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  young.  There  is  an  instantaneous  pro> 
pensity  in  them  to  imitate  almost  everything  they  come  in 
contact  with.  Hence  the  vast  importance  of  avoiding  the 
contagion  of  wicked  examples.  It  is  possible  for  one  wicked 
youth  to  destroy  a  hundred ;  yea,  to  ruin — instrumentally,  of 
course,  not  so  as  to  infringe  on  liberty — to  ruin  a  thousand 
youths;  and  it  has  been  done.  One  wicked  lad  in  a  school 
may  ruin  the  school ;  one  wicked  youth  in  a  college  may  dis> 
grace  the  college  ;  a  few  wicked  young  men  in  a  university 
may  plunge  it  into  disgrace.  One  person  in  a  family,  espe- 
cially the  eldest  son  or  daughter,  may  exert  an  influence  on 
the  minds  of  others  which  shall  ii\jure  more  or  less  all  that 
come  within  its  operation.  As  soon  as  the  young  come  under 
the  influence  of  this  contamination  they  are  lost  (in  a  sense, 
unless  divine  grace  shall  interpose).  The  desire  of  mental 
and  intellectual  culture  is  lost ;  the  love  of  reading  good 
books  is  lost;  the  esteem  of  the  wise,  and  the  respect  of 
the  intelligent  in  society  is  lost ;  self-reverence  is  lost ;  aolf- 
regnlation  is  lost;  yes,  and  self-scrutiny,  self-reproof  is  lost ; 
and  in  tfae  end  the  soul  is  lost  1 

b2 


that  Ills  time  would  uo  lo.si  in  oiienng  up  nis  no 
and  asking  Ilim  to  protect  the  nation. 

Having  stated  tln'sti  general  truths  that  an^  <m 
the  passages  we  have  read,  we  go  on  to  notice — 

L  The  evil  in  youth  that  is  herb  deprecj 
have  in  the  eleventh  verse,  "  Rid  me,  and  deliver  i 
hand  of  strange  children.'^  Why  were  they  "si 
drent"  Probahly  they  were  the  children  of  fore 
were  not  natives  of  Judea,  who  did  not  live  in  the  g 
and  the  worship  of  tho  true  God,  and  who,  by 
tha  young  people,  might  contaminate  them  witi 
destroy  their  religion.  Perhaps  the  young  peo 
country  have  suffered  more  from  the  maxims,  and 
irreligious  principles  of  foreigners  than  from  anj 
On  the  Continent,  manners,  modes  of  thinking,  re 
all  exceedingly  deteriorated.  Speaking  gcnerall 
tion  and  scepticism  roigii  there,  and  the  characte 
poople,  especially  those  who  occupy  the  higher 
society,  have  been  much  injured  by  imitating  the 
these  "  strange  children."     Is  not  this  general  f 
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re  reared  up.  There  is  an  estrangement  of  mind,  of 
,  and  character ;  and  here  with  great  propriety  it  may 
of  them,  that  they  are  "  strange  children."  Now, 
•ayed  that  the  young  people  of  his  country  might  flee 
contaminating  influence  of  these  children. 
30  here  at  once  what  the  evil  is  :  it  is  early  im- 
id  consists  in  two  things,  "  vaniiif  and  ^^  falsehood ^ 
rinciples  are  exceedingly  powerful  in  themselves, 
rinciples    are    pregnant   with    evil ;    tlicse    princi- 

associated  with  other  things — "falsehood"  and 
"  in  one  word,  means  this — the  total  absence  of  all 
*rth.  These  two  vices,  you  will  remember,  are  vice« 
young  people  are  exceedingly  addicted — *^  vanity*' 
seliood**  Not  speaking  falsehood,  that  is  not  the 
b  a  want  of  solidity,  of  reality;  a  vagueness,  a 
s,  a  pomposity;  the  external  sign,  without  the  sub- 
and  wo  say  that  these  are  vices  that  young  people 
cularly  addicted  to.    But  take  it  rather  in  the  former 

implying  the  absence  of  moral  worth,  or,  in  one 
B  absence  of  religion.  Kow,  there  are  some  things 
«  truly  valuable  in  themselves,  but  become  injurious 
Mtituted  for  religion.  Health  is  one  of  them.  Health 
i  blessing ;  vigour  of  body  is  a  great  privilege,  and 
le  greatest  privileges  we  can  possibly  enjoy.  But 
ilege  as  dissevered  from  religion,  is  of  no  use.  How 
sarious  it  is  !  how  very  soon  it  may  pass  away !  A 
of  water — an  over-heated  room — a  sudden  exposure 
^mosphere  —an  accidental  fall — or  some  unexpected 
nt,  arising  from  some  event,  may  deprive  you  of 
nd  leave  you  an  invalid  as  long  as  you  live.  There 
jducation ;  the  intention  of  education  is,  of  course, 
»p,  to  strengthen,  to  expand,  to  purify,  the  human 
i ;  and  it  is  a  great  blessing,  but  substitute  it  for 
and  it  is  ''  falsehood,"  it  misrepresents  things,  it  is 
anity."  You  may  have  genius,  perhaps,  you  may 
mi,  a  penetrating  understanding,  a  retentive  memory, 
fiiactiQD&    Yon  may  he  capable  of  eoxive^mg  Vi^ 
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societj,  your  ideas  with  facility  and  fluency.     This  is 

thing,  of  comae  we  think  this  a  blessing ;  but  we  aga 

that  without  religion  it  is  a  vain  thing.    Learning  cans 

peace  to  the  mind  ;  knowledge  cannot  procure  the  fai 

God ;  learning  cannot  save  the  soul ;  learning  cannot : 

heaven. 

**  Knowledge,  alai !  'tis  all  in  yain." 

Lot  mo  again  remind  you  of  something  more  ;  and 
this  : — ^You  may  have  comfortable  support,  and  great 
pectations  ;  you  may,  perhaps,  be  under  the  patrona, 
protection  of  the  wealthy.  These  are  great  blessings 
however,  they  arc  falsehood  and  vanity  if  discounectc 
religion. 

You,  perhaps,  expect  some  considerable  property  fro 
parents ;  you  expect,  perhaps,  the  privileges  connects 
their  stations,  their  possessions,  their  trade;  that  i 
Now,  you  may  not  have  what  you  expect ;  but  shou 
by  that  time,  perhaps,  you  may  be  quite  unfitted  foi 
they  may  bo  of  no  benefit  to  you — no  value  whatever, 
that  were  bom  in  palaces  have  died  in  workhouses  ;  an 
more  will.  And  it  may  be  so  with  you.  All  earth! 
aures,  wealth,  honours,  and  riches  are  actually  contei 
when  separated  fi'om  religion.  Take,  however,  rcligio 
them  (for  I  beg  you  not  to  misunderstand  me,  as  d( 
ting  things  that  are  valuable  in  themselves) — but,  ta 
gion  with  them,  and  then,  how  sweet  is  Jiealth  !  how  use 
pleasurable  is  kiiowledtje  !  how  delightful  and  gratify! 
bounties  of  Divine  Providence !  Earth  is  then  nuu 
great  measure,  to  partake  of  the  spirit  and  duura 
heaven ;  and,  even  before  we  ascend  up  to  it,  wo  knoi 
it  is. 

Irreligion,  then,  is  the  absence  of  all  moral  worth.  H 
proceed  to  give  you,  with  equal  simplicity,  a  fei 
respectiiig — 

'•      IL  lbs  GOOD  IK  TOTTIH  TOAX  IS  HKM  DESHB).     ^ 

A)]if  lUkj  be  as  pVanls  Q;toini  u^  Vcl  ^Sku^  ^tnfi^\  « 
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qghtezs  as  comer-stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  & 
Isce.'*  You  see  that  there  are  two  figures  heie  employed ; 
d  these  two  figures  simply  convey  to  your  minds  two  ideas  ; 
)  one  is  beauty^  and  the  other  is  stroigih. 
I.  One  of  the  expressions  conveys  hexiuUj,  and  that  is, 
hat  our  sons  may  he  as  plants/'  What  a  beautiful  object 
I  plant !  Look  at  a  garden  of  flowers  as  they  expand  to 
nk  in  the  lights  and  heat,  and  dew,  and  rain.  Notice 
;aL  diffusing  the  odours  that  freshen  all  around.  It  is 
lUtifuL  Look  at  the  trees.  How  boautiful  a  tree  in 
ing,  in  its  blossoms ! — how  beautiful  a  tree  in  summer, 
lan  it  adorns  itself  in  thousand  colours  ! — how  beautiful  a 
I*  in  autumn,  when  its  boughs  are  loaded  with  fiuit ! — how 
lutiful  even  in  winter !  whitened,  perhaps,  by  the  snow, 
1  brilliant  with  icicles.  Solomon  knew  much  of  botany, 
i  perhaps  David,  his  father,  did  also.  Perhaps  some  of  you, 
r  young  friends,  find  delight  in  that  study.  It  is  a  good 
8 ;  it  is  studying  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  exercises  of 
A  in  nature.  Then  this  is  a  beautiful  representation  of 
aog  people  generally.  As  a  plant  you  discover  its  vitality 
its  freshness,  its  growth,  its  pliancy,  its  capability  of  being 
at,  even  by  the  hand  of  a  child.  Thus  youth.  We  see 
em  rising,  and  gradually  growing,  all  the  while  tender  and 
nsptible  of  impressions  from  surrounding  objects  and  sur- 
Boding  scenery.  And,  if  it  be  so,  then  David  was  perfectly 
^t  in  saying,  that  he  wished  '*  our  sons  might  be  as  plants 
own  up." 

1  The  other  is  a  different  idea,  and  it  represents  especially 
nm^,  vigour — "  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  comer- 
ooes,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace."  To  give 
m  a  fall  description  (were  I  competent  to  do  so)  of  architec- 
ib1  ajmmetries,  would  be  out  of  character.  This  is  the 
m  there  is  the  pillar ;  that  pillar  is  at  once  the  support 
d  the  ornament  of  the  edifice  ;  there  is  something  pecu- 
dj  beaniifol  and  imposing  in  a  large  pillar,  especially  in 
Hi  of  the  eafltexn  buildings,  as  the  temple  of  Jem- 
Isttf    W   wliki^   jaobMjr,    David   had    hia  ey^   mon^ 
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particularly  directed.  Now,  there  is  symmetry  and  f 
tioiiy  there  is  durability,  and  there,  too,  is  beauty ;  and 
wished  the  young  people  of  liis  country,  esj>eciall; 
iroung  women  of  liis  country,  to  be  like  that— like  1 
to  their  bodies :  like  it  as  to  their  minds ;  but  prin 
like  it  as  to  their  moral  characti^rs  and  sentiments 
thus  they  might  be  like  the  pillars  of  a  polished  ] 
We  want,  then,  principally  drevjth.  And  I  woul 
say  hero,  with  all  gravity  and  simplicity,  tljat  Ix^'Uhj  si 
is  a  great  blessing ;  a  blessing  which  we  ought  to  jw 
to  bestow  and  to  sustain.  Bodily  strength,  of  com 
much  to  do  with  mental  strength ;  mental  sti^ngth  h 
much  to  do  with  moral  strength,  and  moml  strength 
essence  of  religion. 

Perhaps  David,  too,  had  reference  as  well  to 
vigour;  and  this,  again,  is  a  great  blessing  in  itself,  and 
rendei'ed  exceedingly  useful.  Will  you  allow  me  ai 
remind  you  of  some  means  of  acquiring  or  sustaining 
strength  1  Firsty  there  is  readhig:  if  you  do  not  road  j 
never  be  intelligent ;  take  tliat  for  granted.  Yon  ma 
you  may  be  able  to  give  the  names  of  things — you  mo 
a  catalogue  of  names ;  but  your  knowledge  is  superfic 
vain,  unless  you  are  in  the  habit  of  reading.  This  is 
are  toldj  a  ''  reading  age."  And  if  it  be  true  that  all  ] 
society  are  reatiing,  let  it  not  be  said  of  you  that  your  r 
has  given  you  no  taste  for  reading.  It  is  a  rei>roach,  it  i 
sign  in  young  people,  not  to  like  reading."  The  other 
versatian ;  and  the  last  that  I  sliall  now  name,  and  i 
which  all  the  rest  will  bo  of  no  avail,  is  mrditafion.  V 
read,  and  we  may  remember  too,  and  yet  be  ignotax 
understand  is  the  great  thing  which  young  people  eq 
ought  to  seek.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Notbjtpi 
not  by  looking  over  the  title-pages  of  books^  or  readinj 
pasBBges  of  them,  bat  by  thinking.  The  State  m 
Church  would  derive  great  benefit  if  young  people 
OMc  Some  of  yoo,  perhaps,  have  talents,  which  wo 
good  t6  men  in  a\i  tiiA  noi^  w^'w^vtYtfswans  jom 
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ire  not  aware  of  it.  You  don't  know  the  depths  of 
I  resources ;  you  do  not  catch  the  streaks  of  splen* 
h  sometimes  pass  across  your  intellect  You  are  not 
bit  of  giving  free  and  fall  exercise  to  your  faculties, 
ot  bring  them  out  to  light  and  to  use  :  you  do  not 
xisQ  them.  You,  perhaps,  have  fetters  thrown 
u ;  these  were  good  at  one  time,  but  now  they  are 
1  useless,  they  are  injurious.  Develop  your  powers, 
B  sake  of  display,  not  for  the  sake  of  attracting  ad> 
.nd  applause ;  great  God  forbid  this  !  for  then  he 
te  you  with  feebleness  in  a  moment ! — but,  that  you 
•ur  your  nation,  that  you  may  give  help  to  the  great 
t  you  may  act  with  potency  and  eflfect  in  society. 
)  the  depths  of  your  own  resources.  You  have 
ich  were  given  you  by  God ;  you  have  minds  that 
T  relation  to  God  ;  you  have  minds  which  will 
Lud  will  be  great,  something  great.  Let  them 
,  and  the  grace  of  God  will  come  down  and  fill 
i  holy  feelings,  and  will  act  upon  them  by  every- 
1  which  they  come  in  contact  with  amazing  energy ; 
hall  see  that  Christianity  is  no  patron  of  igno- 
[  stupidity.  The  human  mind  has  been  crushed ; 
m  mind  has  been  neglected  and  injured;  the 
lind  is  not  conscious  of  its  powers  and  exist- 
human  mind  has  never  yet  done  that  for  God 
Hras  intended  to  do,  which  it  might  do,  and  which 
).  Meditate  then.  The  food  which  wo  receive 
I  source  of  nourishment  to  us  by  means  of  the 
r  assimilation.  When  it  is  taken  by  us  for  the 
int  and  invigoration  of  our  bodies,  there  is  a  con- 
cets  going  on  by  which  we  apply  it  to  ourselves^ 
hich  it  becomes  united  with  the  blood.  It  is  80> 
be  80,  with  what  we  read ;  let  it  be  so  incorporated 
me  a  part  of  our  nature,  and  it  will  then  become 
nereasing  strength. 

mne  now  to  the  last  thing,  in  8a3ring,  that  the  glory 
moral  Bhmt^    I  h&ve  no  doubt  DaYid  spmaSiV^ 
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prayed  for  this.  ImustnowBtimtipwitbarfefw^^finefralifianii 

oa  this  head    Fird,  then,  heltme  yovtr  uteai^i^^i^\   That  i*  ii 

last  thing  nature  teachea :  that u  £ll6  trot  thing  religion  tcidM 

Yon  t3k,  **  What  da  yom  mmn  %  nioml  strength  1 "    £  rfl 

tell  yaa.     You  have  not  atreiigth  to  procure  the  §smat^ 

God ;  you  have  not  strength  to  practise  holiness ;  yo*  hm 

no  strength  to  resist  all  evil ;  yon  have  not  sttcng^  It  W« 

manfully  the  trials  and  sonowB  of  lift ;  janhum  nakJtBm^ 

to  serve  Gbd  on  earth  or  in  hecnn :  hnawths  wmmk-smtkr 

ness.     If  you  feel  any  hesitattoiL  on  lbs  MlgiBl^  liiiiasflHM 

to  you  my  evidences :  and,  fixi^  M$  Boak*''^WlmmkMmwm 

weak, — ^weak,  that  is,  to  evtfxyihiiig  tfai*  k  good.; 

every  thing  that  is  evil  (for  it  is  not 

moral), — "when  we  were  thm 

Christ  died  for  ns  *'— for  the  ungodly.    Tho  oOne  rniS  m 

universal  ohservaiion.     Oh  f  this  has  aovtt  Imma  M 

and  so  criminally  illnstmted  as  ia  the  kafeoty  oCJ 

people.    What  disgrace  have  sobm  bmai^  oa 

and  on  their  famtlies  1     What  miaeiy  liava  some  roaloed! 

What  trials    of    life,    wliat    remorse    of   coosricnoov 

agony  of  heart,  wliat   self-upbmdings,  have  some 

people  brought  on  themselves !     Yoimg  men  that  might 

been  ornaments  in  their  stations  j  useful  to  aocie^  ;  ictm 

in  the  Church  of  God  ;  dragging  out  a  misf^rralile 

afhdd  of  every  event,  afraid  of  ev^ry  face,  a&aid  of 

alhdd  of  God  in  a  davish  scnse^  afrftid  of  th«  Hlbki,  aliiM  of 

pisyer,  a&aid  of  preaching,  afraid  of  self-scrutiny  and 

Mfon,  afraid  of  existence  itself.    Good  God  I  can  man  « 

*fc**.'    Yes,  yes ;  man  hug  come  to  this  !     Happy^ 

we,  if  there  are  not  some  approadiiti^  to  tUb  in  th»  ^^^  ■■■< 

•wembly.    Yes,  my  yoting  friendi^  your  own 

eur  Willi  this  testimony.     Oh,  let  ns  ask  you^  with  _„_ 

H«wyoa  iiever  found  out  that  self  u  moral  weakneeat 

^  raot  only  mH  upon  you  to  believ*i  Uiiit  you  aro  wmk,  W 
*»w«ove  another  s  strength .     And  who  ia*  Ibat  t     God.    £ii 
■wSllo  Tartam^ut  tecotda,  yon  remember  tliii  the  oooing 
t  of  religion  w\Hib  K'omuia  \i^Vi»%  m  ^^jyg  ^f^ginpy 
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described  by  "  power ; "  "  The  Word  was  in  power ;"  "  tbo 
power  of  God,**  as  well  as  the  *'  wisdom  of  God.''  Now  let 
me  ask  you,  first,  whether  you  have  felt  anything  of  this 
power ;  and,  secondly,  whether  you  are  willing  to  yield  your- 
selves to  the  power  of  God  ]  Suppose  God  were  now  to 
impress  your  minds  this  way — "I  cannot  love  sin  now;'* 
would  you  like  it  ?  Suppose  you  find  your  hearts  ready  to 
tt7>  "Well,  from  this  night  I  will  be  the  Lord's;"  would 
you  like  it  t  Suppose  you  found  yourselves  ready  to  say,  as 
I  am  uttering  these  words,  '^  With  God's  help,  I  will  be 
another  man ;"  would  you  be  ready  to  shake  oflf  your  vices, 
provided  you  had  any  (for  I  criminate  you  not)  my  brother)  I 
Are  you  ready  to  say,  "  Lord,  I  am  wedded  to  my  corrup- 
tions 1  it  is  time  I  came  to  Thee !  Come  in  thy  power  and 
in  thy  strength  ;  come  and  dwell  within  me !  I  am  thine  ! " 
I  shall  conclude  with  only  saying,  finally,  to  procure  and 
sustain  this  strength,  fico  everything  that  tends  to  weaken  it ; 
improve  your  judgment ;  avoid  the  indulgence  of  any  par- 
ticular sin,  especially  spiritual  indolence.  And,  in  connection 
with  Uus,  road  patiently  and  attentively  the  lives  of  some 
strong  Christians.  It  is  of  vast  importance,  not  only  that  we 
recuip  but  that  we  read  good  bjoks  :  read  the  books  of  those 
men  whoso  minds  were  intelligent  and  vigorous.  Read  the 
writings  of  good  men,  who  have  had  strong  and  vigorous 
intellects ;  and  imitate  their  spirit,  as  they  are  exhibited  in 
the  Word  of  God.  May  I  add,  read  the  life  of  One;  read 
the  history,  and  life,  and  death,  and  character,  and  conduct^ 
of  Oite;  I  moan  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God !  Eead  Him ; 
study  Him ;  lean  on  Him ;  live  to  Him  :  and  you  are  safe  £Dr 
ever.  May  God  sanctify  these  remarks  to  answer  the  end  pro- 
poeed.     Amaii. 

Caleb  Mobbul 


%  '^amildk  ^Imm  at  %  ^ds  td  t|t 
^^0stle8. 


Able  expcksiUmis  of  tb<  Aiem  of  im 
uid  tocfUttlcfi  elcRcribod  bjr  the  IzLeplred  trriten ;  ilso  lutoritttaf 
huinfjtibiiii^  tbeir  form&l  diACTTpimdeAf  *tWt  te^ipQj,  pal 
the  eductioQ  o(  iU  widic^t  truths  and  hl|^««£  uifgestitinit  ia  gttl  it  Ml  4 
Tq  poQie  ftttetDpt  &t  tbe  work  we  dcTotc  ttv*tte  p^gtm.  Wc!  Eroteftilly  i 
of  mil  «iefftU<ul  lie]]H  wltlilti  ont^mah;  bM  tci  oeenpy  otir  Utoited  ^i^mMt 
ten^tiMiwd  whn*E}1a(dciil«  gca|ipr«^pbieAl,  or  pMlologleftl  nmMtla,  vatdA  li  li  N^ 
Dtif  aId)  ^  which  Li  not  to  make  bare  the  mvchjLpicul  process  of  the  ftodj  t^fti^iH^ 
bat  to  nTcvl  its  tpiiittul  results.  * 


■iin  ji 


Subject  :—TIie  Clothe  of  FauTu  S^cGnd  JftM^Jiafy'lVir^^ 
from  Corinth  to  Aniiock* 

"And  Paul  after thii  tamed  tb^^e  yet  ft  ft)oa  iff^Oe,  r»4  iluM 
}m  leave  of  tha  brethren,  ^d  mSikd  thenee  iato  Syria,  and  mih  Im 
Pnicilla  mod  Aquila ;  haring  ahom  bis  head  in  Conchirca :  for  be  ^ 
a  vow.  And  b^  camci  to  Epbeans,  and  left  them  iheiti :  but  be  himnE^ 
emtfTod  into  the  «yiiitgf>gtt«i,  and  reaioned  with  the  Jews.  Whoi  Huj 
doffired  him  to  tarry  longer  time  with  tbflm^  he  eooflezitMl  not ;  bfl 
iMda  th^m  farewtill,  Aiiyingr,  X  mizet  by  all  m^&ns  kftep  this  f«Ml  Ihii 
oometb  in  JeniBalem ;  bat  I  will  Mifcuru  a^ain  imto  you,  if  Gol  mU, 
And  he  toiled  &om  EpheBiu.  And  when  he  had  landed  ai.  Qvttm. 
and  gome  up,  and  aalnted  the  oiuirob,  he  woot  down  to  Antiook"  - 
Actaiviii.  IS— 22,  ^'    ■"''"■ 

THE  verses  now  under  oonntlemtion  preseQt  to  usi  ih«»  ofc- 
ject  of  Paul's  defmTttire  from  Corinth  to  Epl]<3^fi%  j 
Ins  deporttire  from  Corinth  to  AntiocL* 

L  Bis  pbfjirtu&e  from  Goeintii  to  Efhesus.  P^iul  hd  i 
been  at  Godnth  fot  aeime  time,  Befom  tbe  insun^uUon  whkli  J 
^  Jewi  mad«  ^guinst  himi  and  which  Gallio  suppr 
rocorded  In  tha  pr^seding  sii^ction,  it  m  said  thni  b«  hod  il 
there  a  year  and  «ut  months  (rerse  1 1)^  it  wotild  0 
tile  peifidcution^  instead  of  haateninjcr  iiU  4jxit,  prolai^eil  it: I 
£tt  m  ue  told^  that  tfW  tii0  aiit>prejtfiioii  ^f  Lhi»  inyunfcltej 
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"  Paul  tarrM  there  yet  a  good  whiles  Ho  entered  this  Paris 
of  the  old  world  an  utter  stranger,  to  fight  the  battle  of  truth 
alone  ;  the  antagonism  was  immense.  But  he  leaves  it  with 
numerous  converts  and  a  prosperous  Church.  Two  of  the 
most  priceless  sections  of  Heaven's  revelation  to  man  sprang 
out  of  his  labours  at  Corinth — his  first  and  second  epistles 
to  the  Corinthian  Church.  How  sketchy  is  inspired  history  : 
it  only  indicates  by  a  specimen  event  or  two  spiritual 
operation  and  circumstances  which  would  take  folios  to  record. 
The  whole  of  Paul's  history  at  Corinth  we  must  await  eternity 
to  disclose.  The  narrative  leads  us  more  minutely  to  observe, 
First :  His  adieu  to  the  Corinthians,  He  took  his  leave  of 
the  brethren.  "  How  touching  St.  Paul's  farewells  must  have 
been,  especially  after  protracted  residence  among  his  brethren 
and  discii)les,  we  may  infer  from  the  affectionate  language  of 
his  letters ;  and  one  specimen  is  given  to  us  of  these  parting 
addresses,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  From  the  words 
spoken  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.),  we  may  learn  what  was 
said  and  felt  at  Corinth.  He  could  tell  his  disciples  here,  as 
he  told  them  there,  that  he  had  taught  them  ^^  puUidy  and 
from  house  to  house;'*  that  he  was  ^^  pure  from  tJie  blood  of  all 
tnfit ; "  that  by  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  he  had  *^  not 
*:ta»ed  to  warn  every  one  by  night  and  day  with  tears,*^ 
And  doubtless  he  forewarned  them  of  "  grievous  wolves  enter- 
Tng  in  among  them^  of  men  speaking  perverse  things  arising 
of  themselves  J  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them,**  And  he 
<u>uld  ap^ieal  to  them,  with  the  emphatic  gesture  of  ''  those 
hands'*  which  had  laboured  at  Corinth,  in  proof  that  he  had 
**  /uyiwted  no  man's  gold  or  silver^'  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
Lord's  words,  that  ^^it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,'^ 
Thus  he  departed,  with  prayers  and  tears^  from  those  who 
**  accompanied  him  to  the  ship"  with  many  misgivings  that 
thi&j  might  *'  see  his  face  no  more.''  Secondly :  His  voyage 
into  Syria.  **  And  sailed  thence  into  Syria"  In  passiiig  from 
Corinth  to  £phesus  by  sea,  you  sail  amongst  the  islands  of 
the  Gceek  Aohi^lago.  In  ancient  times  no  voyage  across  the 
Aigmn.  Sea  wis  more  frequently  made  than  that  betwesn 


Codnth  and  Epliesus*    Tbey  -weio  ^e  capitals  of 

fiomialimg  and  peaceful  pmvinffias  of  Achaia  and  Araiffld 

the  two  great  menvantilo  to^wnB  on  opposite  eidoB  of  ih»  ^^ 

It  required  aotne  thirteeo  or  fifteen  daj%  ifith  a  Mr  wiai^ti 

accomplbh  tho  voyngc.    The  vmmA  in  wUdi.tliA  a^a^mt 

barked  was  bound  for  Syria,  aiul  only  put  in  nt  Epl 

her  way.    How  he  spent  those  days  on  Am  wifan; 

the  voyage  was  rough  or  nnooth;  whai  iraBa  tha 

incidents  on  board  daring  the  period  of  all  thia  w^i 

informed.   Thirdly :  Hia  eowipaman$am  khjommeg. 

and  Aquila  accompanied  him.    Theiairaia  Ilia  4srt  J 

Corinth.    They  had  been  his  £Blloir-iV0dnn  i 

now  inspired  with  the  spirit  and  paxfcmm 

they  embark  in  the  same  misMon,  and  •m&opmgtuj  Mm  # 

Ephesns.  The  expression  ^^Jkoviii^ilkom  Ml  JtfM^Ai^Clnili^^ 

has  occasioned  not  a  little  cantiOTany.    la 

personal  pronoun  "  hi^s  ^^  ref(?r,  PaLil  or  Aquila  ?      1 

queetion  on  which  there  are  divided  opinions  und  i^c 

ing  arguments.     Chrysostom,  Hammond,  Giotius,  and  stMif 

others,  indnding  Gonyhcare  and   Howsoo,  rofifaid   Pcml  m 

the  person  who  had  made   the  vow.      We  cannot  Ikellir 

express  our  view  of  the  subject  than  by  quoting  the  word^  4f 

Dr.  C.  J.  Yaughan : — "  It  is  impossible  to  decide  the  quortka 

ahacdntely;  and  persims  will  be  guided   in  their  opkiis 

chiefly  by  their  idea  of  the  probability  of  the  <^iae.     Wm  it 

likely«*-end  the  queatioji  answers  itself  dilfen^iitiy  in  d]Bai«i£ 

minds — that  St  Paul^  on  any  occasion  of  danger,  hy  laad  or 

sea,  should  have  made  a  vow  to  God  In  cnscr  of  dt^iv^istkal 

A  vonr  indicated  like  the  Kazarito's^  by  enffi^rktg  the  hair  l» 

grow  naout  during  its  coutinuanoe,  ancl  now  tcrmii3ata4  by  tkr 

sign  here  described.      We  know  from  Qm  l^Itt  chapter  ikA 

St  Paul  did  not  oon&idar  such  a  vow  wrong ;  be  wm  still  ■ 

JeW|  and  observanca  of  the  latv^p  in  suij  of  its  ocivmiomii^ 

naa  not  wrong  for  him :  we  can  only  say  ih^i  tlm  foEm  irf  Ifct 

aantsnoa.  ia  amlHgnoaa  in  tho  original,  and  Ihjil  tJbi  wad 

hmi»ft4km^  Buight  be  oonueoted  £«ttbcr  witit  the  Mmum  aam* 


' 
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^^liktattta.  **And  he  came  to  Epkemt^  Epbeaus  was  the 
kal  of  the  region  of  Ionia  and  Asia.  It  lay  about  forty 
A  aoatb  of  Smyrna.  It  was  a  city  of  great  influence  and 
»wii ;  it  contained  the  splendid  temple  of  Diana,  one  of 
.  wonders  of  the  world. 


L     £[IS   DEPABTORE   FBOM  EpHESUS    TO    AnTIOOU.       Fir&t, 

oe  his  departure  from  Ephesus.  ^^  And  he  came  to 
^egus  and  left  theta  there,"  (I)  He  departs  without  his 
paniuns,  Priscilla  and  Aquila  remained  in  the  city, 
K,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
peL  It  must  have  been  not  a  little  painful  to  a  man 
Paul's  tender  social  sensibilities  to  separate  from  those 
1  whom  he  had  been  so  closely  and  lovingly  connected^ 

He  depcurtsy  having  jxreaclied  in  tlie  syaagoguje.  He 
d^lf  entered  into  the  synagogue  and  reasoned  with  the 
s.  Although  he  seems  to  have  been  in  haste  to  leave 
t  place,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  approaching  feast  at* 
aaalem,  he  could  not  do  so  without  availing  himself  to 

utmost  of  his  opportunity  of  reasoning  with  the  Jews 
eaming  the  Messiahship  of  Chnst;  he  was  instant  in 
Km  and  out  of  season.  (3)  He  departs  in  opposition 
heir  earnest  request.  It  was  their  wish  that  he  should 
tinae  longer  with  them.  They  desired  him  to  tarry  a 
(per  time  with  th^em ;  ho  had  so  deeply  interested  them  that 
departure  they  I'pgarded  with  regret.  (4)  He  departs  in 
!ir  to  attend  tJte  Pentecost  at  Jerusalem,  His  social  sym•^ 
iiiea  inclined  him,  no  doubt,  to  remain  at  Ephesus  ;  but 
>  stronger  sense  of  duty  urged  him  to  Jerusalem.  **7/e  eon- 
ied  not,  but  bade  them  farewell,  saying^  I  must  by  all  means 
^ibe  feast  thai  cometh  at  Jerusalem,^*  This  feast  is,  says 
Bodem  accomplished  expositor,  commonly  supposed  to 
ra  been  Pentecost,  as  navigation  was  not  commonly 
nmed  before  the  Passover,  and  no  other  annual  solemnity 

•  afasolutoly  called  ''the  feast."  In  this  grand  festival, 
nttlem  would  be  full  of  people,  gathered  from  all  parts  of 

•  Jewiah  world,  and  thus  a  splendid  opportunity  wonid  b^ 


19       noMiLirric  GiaJsrcE  at  the  acts  of  the  .u-obtlh. 

afforded  to  the  Apostle  to  malm  knowpihft'CkMfd  <f  htm 
Christ.  (5)  He  departs  wUh  (xmdUiomt  j^iremim  '^niniiy 
eU  some  future  time^  Brief  as  had  baon  Us  fidt  to  ] 
he  soon  found  there  was  immensa  mnk  to  do 
the  door  of  extensive  usefolnaas  had  baaa  opened  to  Um. 
Hence  ho  contemplates  a  retnni  if  God  wQL  He  xealiSBd  Ui 
dependence  upon  the  Supieme^  and  dealrtd'  eiMMDn  ti 
acquiesce  in  His  disposals.  Dm  %QtmifL  *  Hoi  dwidl 
always  be  the  devout  proYiso  in  all  our  phnsL  SbdidialKVl 
as  we  shall  see  in  following  his  histoij. 

Secondly.  His  arrival  at  AntiodL  He  saOed  ftoot  ] 
sus ;  and  when  he  had  landed  at  OetavA^-  ettd 
saluted  the  Church,  he  went  down  to  Antioek  -On  ki«%rtf 
he  landed  at  Cesarea,  a  place  aitoated  on  the-eOinI  «f  ttit 
Mediterranean,  possessing  a  fine  hafbottTp  abottt-filljp^ev 
miles  north-west  of  Jemsalem.  How  hlig  lie 
Cesarea^  and  what  ho  did,  is  not  stated.  BMa 
proceeded  to  Jerusalem — *^  After  he  had  iatided  et  Chi 
and  gone  up  and  sainted  the  Gfaueh.*  '  flaws  «|l''i 
undoubtedly  to  Jemsalem.  ■  >   ' 

It  is  common  for  the  sacr^  writora  to  speak  of  p^oij 
Jerusalem  as  (joing  up.  See  Matt  xx.  17  ;  Mark  x. 
Loke  iL  42 ;  John  v.  1 ;  viL  8  ;  xi  68 ;  xii.  2ft  ^  Act«  xi  li 
XT.  2  ;  Qalatians  i  17, 18 ;  il  I,  2,  Having  gone  u 
salem  he  comes  down  to  Ai^tioch,  Thus  from  o\%^ 
chinch  he  passes  to  another ;  from  the  mothc^r  ehurch  il 
Jerusalem  he  comes  down  to  the  other  mother  church  A 
Antioch.  This  is  the  8eoond_  JuiBfiionaiy  tour  tliat  he 
pletes  at  Antioch. 


($txm%  ai  ^^auQ^ii, 


BJBCT :  The  RatioanU  of  Man's  Corporeal  Life  and 
Dissolution. 

t  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  sbalt  return.*' — Genesis  iii.  19.. 

iRxIj^  of  Uonulj;  tbe  ^cbcii  ]9anbrcb  sn^  CtDetttg-Jfonrth.    . 

3  wisest  of  modem  poots  has  tolil  us  how  the  eye 

"  That  hath  kept  watch  o*er  man's  mortality" 

all  it  sees  with  sober  and  mellow  hues,  which,  yet  so 
ti  depressing  the  heart,  beget  in  it  a  calmer,  deeper 
)eath  is  a  solemn,  but  it  need  not  ba  a  sorrowful  pro- 
Like  the  Pandora  box  of  the  ancients,  it  has  deep  in 
hope  of  immortality.  Nay,  when  thoughtfully  ex- 
,  it  may  even  bocomo  a  veritable  angel,  though  very 
isguisod,  having  a  veritable  gospel  to  preach  to  them 
well  upon  the  eartli.  (xod's  utterance  to  our  first 
"  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  slialt  thou  return," 
apprehended,  may  be  seen  to  be  no  curse,  but  a  very 
.tiol  blessing.  The  bad  often  fear  good  things  as 
9  evils.  God  is  the  best  and  loveliest  of  Beings,  but 
mpenitont  sinner  He  seems  the  most  awful  and  unap- 
ble.  Law  is  both  beautiful  and  merciful,  but  to  the 
»8or  it  appears  both  hateful  and  merciless.  And  so 
8,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  agents  acting  on 
though,  to  the  wicked,  he  seems  the  most  malevolent 
ingel,  therefore,  is  no  dark  destroyer,  but  rather  a 
[  messenger,  clothed  in  the  glad  garments  of  salvation, 
sen,  though  not  painless,  scythe,  cutting  down  the 
^ndo,  and  bearing  it,  wiimowed  from  dust  and  chaff, 
» everlasting  gamer.     To  the  loving.  Christian  soul 

"  Boath  is  the  gaining  of  a  crown 
Where  laints  and  angels  meet ; — 
The  laying  of  our  burden  down 
At  the  Deliverer*!  feet" 
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lliore  seems  to  us  a  veij  IteauMM  aad  |iioiMifiil  jBfttnjfcT 

lueanlng  in  tbat  early  aentencflv  **I>tiiA  thou  crt^  Bndiuil^ 

diuat  sli&lt  tliou  TO  turn."     Indeed,  in  <m&  aspect,  H  b  so  xn- 

tence,  but  a  moat  banigu  Ulosiijig*     It  wa^  anil  i^  «toe 

iivangtjl  to  fullon  man  ^  but,  like  aH  eTtngelih  it  fai  t  , 

threatening  twined  into  its  promise.     The  tS8oraiu:d 

tM3ed  of  the  woman  should  btulee  the  serpent* a  liend 

truer  gospel  than  this  inatitiition  of  deoUi,     A 

moit^t j^  would  have  bean  an  inlqj*™^bJ*  cuiaft  to  fallfli 

immediate  dlssolutiou  would  hAYS  hetii  ft  matelleiv 

«f  all  opportunities  to  repent  and  reform*     l!1i«n  irai^4 

one  alternative  at  once  merci^  i»d  jii9t^-^ft 

life  terminated  by  physical  doa^t — and 

Xm  man's  wise,  loTing  Father  adopted.     Jji 

the  foundation  of  Hia  great  redempti^ 

of  the  moat  efficient  agents  He  emplt^id  la  ita 

was  Death.  "a^^ 

Lot  us  consider,  then —  '  , 

h  "War  ir^K  was  to  hats  a  brief  EMiioiHEn  idML  ^SHtt 
man  trait  aentenced  neither  to  all  aarthly  immorkHij  boi  li 
immMiate  death  ;  but  to  a  eh^t,  embodied  e^i^otwa  * 
brie^  nutted,  material,  and  spintual  life--  which  death  wvli 
daee.  Now,  how  waa  this  arran^ment  likely  to  ulfi 
ultimate  apirltnal  wellbeing?  What  was  its 
man  aa  a  fnUen  hut  r(»cOTerable  cfeatun  I  la 
to  answer  these  questions  we  observo — 

WitB^  :  That  man's  earthly  life  is  his  pnibatEosi-p«fti 
Aeaaon  of  tri^  ,  The  alternatiTe  desMniaa  of  liTo  mod  ila^ 
am  hew  BBi  before  him,  and  he  must  ohoo«o  the  ona  ar  tk 
othar.  The  opportunity  of  choice  pjciats  whili  aocU  and  hdf 
9tta  joinad,  but  no  IcngeT.    Death  is  the  beginning  of  AiiiiV^ 

Secondly  :  That  a  probation  period,  to  b«  jn«i,aaitiibiiH7« 
mercifal,  must  do  tvpo  things:  (1)  Show  tiae  tme  m^ms 
and  fmtts  of  the  objecte  to  be  chosen  ;  and  {t)  bril^  OttI  t^ 
true  character  and  intentiona  of  the  intUvldtial  aboiksii^i.  ~ 
trtal-aeason  must  rereal  what  good  and  eTil,  elii  imi  IikiI 
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il;eir  respective  natures,  qualities,  and  issues,  so  that 
obationer  may  be  furnished  with  all  the  material  neces- 
r  a  wise,  free  decision ;  and  it  must  also  subject  him  to 
searching  tentative- process,  that  the  reality  of  his 
and  the  quality  of  his  character  may  be  certainly 
sted. 

L  elements  are  necessary.  The  manifestation  of  good 
LI  in  their  roots  and  fruits  is  indispensable  to  a  just 
ite.  There  is  a  wonderful  fascination  in  disobedience, 
►ves  to  indulge  his  self-will — to  obey  his  own  voice 
Lhan  the  voice  of  God.  There  is  so  much  more  free- 
d  pleasure  in  chasing  every  butterfly  that  attracts  one's 
^ban  in  moving  within  the  stern  circle  of  duty,  that 
e  most  imperial  considerations  will  conBne  man*s  feet 
latter.  So  the  probation-season  must  show  that  the 
erratic  pursuit  of  the  butterfly  leads  to  a  path  thickly 
witli  thorns  that  pierce  and  tear  the  foot,  crowded 
tfalls  that  entrap  to  everlasting  ruin  ;  while  the  stern 
f  duty,  rugged  and  hard  though  it  seem,  becomes  ap- 
1  in  celestial  light,  rings  to  the  songs  of  angels,  and 
Ann  and  immutable  as  the  eternal  Throne»  The  foam 
ibbles  over  the  sunken  reef  is  God's  beacon  to  the 
d  mariner,  the  pain  that  starts  into  the  burning  hand 
3  danger-signal  to  the  inexperienced  child  ;  and  so  the 
that  clogs  the  steps  of  sin,  the  joy  that  shines  around 
J  of  holiness,  are  God's  angels  of  admonition  and 
^ement  speaking  in  all  earnestness  to  man. 
bho  person  on  probation  must  be  tested  also — his  will 
led  to  a  decision.  A  neutral  position  must  bo  rendered 
ble.  The  superiority  of  good  to  evil  must  be  proved, 
recondite  arguments,  which  can  bo  refuted,  but  by 

0  facts,  which  cannot  be  gainsai  1 ;  and  the  proba- 
ehoice  between  the  two  reduced  to  what  might  be 

a  imperial  moral  necessity.     Hence  he  needs  to  be  so 

1  «s  to  feel  powerful  solicitations  to  evil,  on  the  one 
Ottuterbalanced  by  as  powerful  persuasives  to  good  on 
Bc ;  snd  thus  have  his  wlU,  often  so  reluctant  Xo  xaa%^ 
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in  momentous  questions,  forced  to  a  decision.  It  is  indispe 
suibly  necessary  that  when  tlio  probation -season  closes  V 
probationer's  character  and  choicu  be  distinctly  revealed. 

Thirdly  :  That  the  body  is  a  valuable  a^^.nt  in  the  acco: 
plishraent  of  this  twofold  desi^^n.  (1)  It  brmgs  out  the  nab 
of  the  objects  to  bo  chosen.  Nothing  so  manifests  the  sinf 
ness  of  sin.  It  begins  to  speak  before  the  conscience,  a 
t'ontinues  to  speak  after  the  conscience  has  either  had  itse; 
seared  out,  or,  wearied  with  fruitless  tr>il,  has  lain  down 
slumber.  The  soul  may  drag  the  Ixxiy  into  sin,  but  the  b( 
oan  take  a  fearful  revenge.  It  gives  to  the  miser  a  pincl 
and  rheumatic  frame,  to  the  voluptuous  (exhausted  powt 
but  fiercer  desires  that  wage  together  a  merciless  war  ;  to 
drunkard  dilapidated  nerve^<?  and  an  intensified  appetite,  t 
goad  the  poor  wretch  into  madness.  Sum  up  the  sutTeri 
sin  has  entailed  on  man — the  physical  diseases  it  had  croal 
the  bodily  i)ains  it  has  caused — aud  then  say  how  awful 
indictment  that  may  bo  filed  against  it  !  Pictur?  the  i 
insanities  that  have  raved  in  overy  ago  and  clime,  theghai 
wounds  and  pallid  faces  that  have  crowded  the  wards  of 
world's  infinnaries,  the  blistering  tears  and  breaking  h« 
that  have  sadden(Ml  every  page  of  the  history  of  time, 
manifold  miseries  and  diseases  having  a  bodily  seat  bn 
mental  source  that  have  afflicted  men  and  nations,  and  tl 
when  in  the  background  of  this  gi*im  picture,  you  behold 
dire  figure  of  Sin,  its  author,  standing,  glorying  in  his  w< 
You  will  see  in  him  a  degree  and  kind  of  wickedness  otl 
wise  inconceivable.  Alas !  man's  body,  as  really  as  ■) 
conscience,  bears  clamorous  testimony  to  the  exceeding  iiB 
ness  of  sin. 

(2)  The  body  compels  man  to  a  religious  decision.  I 
the  scat  of  many  powerful  passions— the  home  of  the  a 
potent  solicitations  to  evil  that  ever  assail  the  sooL  • 
mind  sins,  but  the  body,  receiving  the  seeds,  nuiiMilKni 
a  plentiful  crop  of  passions,  which  clamour  for  everiMnri 
cvel*  greater  gratifications.  Hence  the  will  is  forced  into 
attitude  either  oi  com^iVVaTi^cA  ox  W\^\j»v<c»v~^  of  comi^ 
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ere  is  atter  self-abandonment  to  the  dominion  of  sin  ; 
tsistancOy  then  there  is  obedience  to  God  and  dut} . 
ly  allows  no  feeble  halting  between  two  ways,  compels 
if  the  one  or  the  other — tolerates  no  weak  compro- 
must  Lave  decisiTe  action,  cither  on  the  right  side  or 
ng.  It  is  like  an  immortal  Elijah  crying  to  each  suc- 
age — "  Tf  the  Lord  be  God,  then  follow  Him ;  but 

then  follow  him.     Ye  cannot  serve  two  masters; 
the  one,  and  despise  the  other/* 
)  were    important  reasons,    then,   why  fallen    but 

man,  should  have  a  brief  bodily  life.  But  why  was 
lade  necessary  1  Why  docs  it  begin  destiny?  These 
^rtant  questions,  reaching  deep  into  the  benevolence 
dom  of  God.  Ue  has  made  the  whole  economy  of 
en.  world  to  bear  specifically  on  the  great  redemptive 
;  and  an  agent  that  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  as 
eas  surely  meant  to  subserve  some  wise  end.  Let  us 
isider — 

VhT  man,  after  HAVINO  SPENT  HIS  rROBATION-PEKIOD 
30DT,  HAD  TO  SUFFER  PHYSICAL  DEATH  1     Sluce  man,  at 

0  of  his  trial-season,  must  be  either  saved  or  lost,  the 
uestion  must  be  answered  (1)  in  relation  to  the  saved, 

to  the  lost. 

ujUh  in  relation  to  iJie  saved.  And  (1)  delivers  the 
m,  many  sinful  habits.  Persistence  in  sin  generates 
physical  habits.     The  evil  action  of  the  soul  often 

1  becomes  an  evil  habit  of  body  easily  created,  but 
to  destroy.     The  drunkard's  early  indulgences  in 

ting  drinks  were  voluntary ;  his  body  did  not  compel 
mt  will,  but  his  will  forced  a  reluctant  body  to  quafi* 
5d  stimulant;  but  frequent  indulgence  formed  the 
habit,  and  then  the  greedy  a2)petite  rode  dominant 
prostrate  will.  And  what  is  true  in  this  one  case  is 
alL  Spiritual  sins  produce  sinful  physical  habits, 
le  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  living 
rful  in  their  powers,  firm  in  their  grasp»  mairf-&t^^ 


iv<.^ 


l-f. 


"()|.,  wrt'{»  li(  <l  man  tliiit  i  rjii  !  who  sliall  (lijJiver  n 
tJic  hxlv  of  li:!-;  »It\itl»  ?"  .l)t\ith  is  (Jo^Tn  answer 
cry.  Ill'  ui--  .Tvrs  lii''  1)  )'ly,  aiiJ  wiili  it  all  ino<:i  \ 
habits  that  have  tortured,  and  plagued,  and  burdei 
soul.  ])cath  is  God  delivering  the  spirit  from  the  sL 
and  slavery  of  the  body,  introducing  it  to  the  freed 
joy  of  the  celestial  mansion  : — 

"  0  Lifo !  thy  goldon  crown 

Into  tho  dust  drops  down. 
O  Death !  thy  minset  shadows  eloio  the  eyes. 

Earth's  weary  winter  ends ; 

The  withered  leaf  descends ; 
The  winged  seed  is  wafted  to  the  skies. 

"  Give  to  the  dust  its  own — 
Glad  soul  ascend  thy  throne ; 

In  triumph  rise,  the  onward  inarch  is  given : 
From  sphere  to  sphere  ascend  i 
Thy  bliss  shall  never  end. 

For  thine  is  life,  love,  harmony,  O  heaven! " 

(2)  Death  delivers  the  land  from  a  fraitful  name 
The  body  is  the  hotbed  where  the  baser  paisions  i 
and  reared.  Sins  peculiar  to  mind  as  mind,  such  as  a 
and  pride,  are  not  the  typical  and  characteristic  sina  < 
but  those  are  which  are  peculiar  to  the  flesh.     No  beii 
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ongenial  and  divino,  to  shine  in  tho  firmament  of 
IS  a  star  that  brightens  for  ever. 
>eath  introduces  the  soul  to  higher  enjoyments.  Here 
pleasures  are  mixed  with  pain.  Sorrow  dwells  in 
imin  hearts — has  looked  with  a  stern  or  mild  glance 
y  human  face.  Tho  happiest  spirit  has  known  some- 
sadness — tho  sunniest  spiritual  sky  has  been  now  and 
kened  with  clouds.  And  even  our  soul-joys  streaming 
p'lysical  avenues,  have  come  to  us  with  sprinklings 
^ar  and  gall.  Bat  death  is  emancipation  from 
to  unmingled  happiness,  opens  to  the  soul  realms  of 
beauty  uncrossed  by  shadows,  gleaming  with  a 
glory  than  over  shone  on  sea  or  shore,  introduces  it  to 
[>ns  that  warm  it  with  holiest  affection,  enlighten  it 
)lim3st  truth,  crown  it  with  unfading  garlands,  and 
with  greeting,  and  acclaim  through  the  ranks  of  the 
I  that  circle  around  the  throne,  and  so  to  the  Christian 

"  Death  is  the  close  of  life's  alarms, 
The  watch-light  on  the  shore ; 
The  clasping  in  immortal  anns 
Of  loved  ones  gone  before. 

"  Death  is  a  song  from  seraph  lips, 
The  day-spring  from  on  high ; 
The  ending  of  the  soul*s  edipse, — 
Its  transit  to  the  sky." 

ath  in  rdcUion  to  tlve  lost.  It  has  been  proved 
est  of  blessings  to  the  saved,  but  it  may  now  be 
be  the  m^^st  terrible  of  curses  to  the  lost.  Xhe 
Dan's  pleasures  are  principally  sensual.  The  gratifi- 
f  the  body  b  his  end — ^its  indulgence  his  supreme 
Destroy  his  body,  then,  and  you  destroy  his  only 
»f  pleasure — the  one  source  from  which  he  deriiDW 
at  Alas !  a  wicked  sphit  disembodied  seems  tho 
lerable,  pitiable  thing  in  God's  universe ;  seems  like 
iddenly  expelled  from  a  brilliant  and  warm  xQom  to 
iked  in  the  cold  and  darkness  of  a  wintei  n^V-^ 
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night,  too,  that  shall  know  no  dawn,  and  to  the  fierce  blasts '»f 
which  no  stupor  can  ever  rcmlcr  thu  wretched  outcai«t  ins-n 
siblc  ! 

Thoro  i.><  another  and  still  nioiv  torriblo  light  in  wliicliit 
may  be  placed.  Sins  are  of  two  kinds — the  brutal  andtho 
demon iucal—thosu  that  gratify  the  flesh,  and  those  that  spring 
IVom  the  spirit.  Tlie  former  are  characteristic  of  men,  bnl 
the  latt(M-  are  characteristic  of  devils.  The  wicked  spirit 
disembodie«l,  then,  can  only  commit  demon  sins — must  bare 
the  demon's  character,  and  begin  the  demon's  career.  Alas! 
we  here  touch  the  most  awful  i>oint  of  desolation  and  doomtn 
which  fallen  spirits  can  descend  !  Oh,  brother  man  !  be  wise 
and  choose  the  better  path — the  crown  that  fudeth  not  away. 

F.  K,  MA. 


SuiJJECT  :   The  AcrowpliHlimcni  of  the  I}ivine  Will. 
'*  Thy  will  bo  done  on  caith,  as  it  is  in  heaven." — Matt.  vi.  10. 

^nalnsis  of  liomUn  iiir  ^t\it\\  JQunbrtd  and  £btiU£-/ifii)- 

yY|IIE  Lord's  Pjxiyer  is  the  liallowed  employment  ™ 
X  spiritual  i^owers  in  the  worship  of  God.  The  conteo- 
plation  of  ("hrist  in  prayer  leads  us  into  the  heart  of  tl* 
mystery  of  the  Divine  Itelation  of  the  Eternal  Father  fc> 
the  Eternal  JSon  in  one  S])irit,  and  of  the  whole  ChriBl** 
family  to  U«)i)  in  Christ.  The  will  of  the  Father  a!id  of  tb» 
Son  liarmonizMl  in  the  prayer  of  Christ,  and  in  the  pnfiW* 
ofChri.««t.  The  K'deinier  of  man  difJ  the  will  oftfod© 
Father  on  earth  as  that  will  is  done  in  heaven: — Cbrist'ao^ 
dience  to  death  being  the  measure  of  the  obedience  of  h«W* 
and  earth.  It  is  thus  that  the  heavenly  in  all  things  regBW"* 
the  earthly,  and  not  the  earthly  in  anything  the  hmfW- 
The  standard  of  all  being  is  God's  being.  The  will  of* 
Eternal  is  tlio  rogv\\aUu^  will  of  tho  UniTcrsc.  So  all  < 
ve  of  God. 
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Aa  wo  utter  the  petition  of  Christ,  "  Th?j  mil  be  done  in 
^Hky  09  it  18  in  heaven^'*  we  are  likely  at  once  to  tliink  of 
be  heavenly  bodies  in  their  relation  to  the  earth.  The  stars 
I  their  celestial  order  arc  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God. 
}  19  our  planet  in  its  relation  to  the  stare.  Whatever  the 
jralcry  of  substance,  of  power,  of  form,  and  of  motion  may 
,  we  are  certain  that  all  the  energies  of  the  visible  heaven 
d  earth  are  under  the  guidance  of  that  Divine  will  which 
iefl  them  into  existence,  and  which  teaches  us  what  we 
inot  do  by  what  Ho  does.  He  maintains  the  order  of  that 
lomblagvi  of  powers  which  visible  creation  vf.  And  by 
Bse  things  which  do  appear  He  teaches  us  to  understand 
0  invisible  things  of  Himself  which  have  been  named  His 
»mal  Power  and  Godhead,  which  must  comprehend  all 
ings. 

The  harmony  of  creation  with  God's  will  is  law,  and 
le  harmony  of  the  human  will  with  the  Divine  is  also  law, 
it  it  is  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus.  No 
•litional  violation  of  God's  will  is  possible  in  the  physical 
liforss.  In  the  spiritual  universe  there  is  such  a  violation. 
le  awful  gift  of  God  of  a  will  to  His  children  was  the  possi- 
ity  of  rebellion  against  Him.  He  Himself,  as  well  as  His 
ildren,  hus  endured  the  consequences  of  the  possibility  of 
^llion.  There  has  been  a  terrible  revolt  against  God  in 
t  spiritual  univer.se  to  which  we  all  belong.  We 
faelvos  have  taken  part  in  the  rebellion.  We  find  ourselves 
erly  unable  to  off^r  this  petition  of  Christ  when  we  find 
"esiBtance  to  our  own  inclination  ;  when  we  suffer,  or 
e&  wo  are  angr}'  at  our  position  in  the  world. 
Pho  doing  of  God's  will  is  simply  the  doing  right,  because 
d's  will  is  rooted  in  His  righteousness.  We  dare  not  assert 
\i  God  could  not  have  prevented  disorder,  or  the  pos- 
ttlity  of  disorder.  We  must  assert  that  the  possibility  of 
wrdcr  was  His  will.  ITie  All-Father  has  mado  provision 
Hia  government  for  the  co-existence  of  His  will  with  the 
datbn  of  it  fiut  the  violation  of  God's  will  is  only  a  pro- 
m  towftids  absolute  auhmission  to  it     For  God.'&  ^\SL  \s^ 
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eternally  righteous  and  almighty,  and  lie  must,  th« 
subdue  all  things  to  Himself.     In  Clu*ist  Jesus  wo 
blending  of  God's  will  with  man's.      In  the  betray 
murderers  of  Christ  we  see  the  antagonism  of  man's 
God's,     Clirist's   life   is  the  acteil  prayer  of  His  pe 
Selfish  iinsubmission  is  man's  whole  sin. 

The  doing  of  God's  will  by  (Christ  was  the  Atonei 
man  to  God ;  and  the  Eternal  Life  of  Christ  is  the  '. 
Kedemption.  For  us  the  lips  of  the  Kcdeemcr  utter 
prayer,  which  He  alone  can  enable  us  to  receive  the  am 
He  alone  can  enable  us  to  olTer  the  petition  as  He  oU 
When  we  attempt  to  offer  the  petition  we  find  o\ 
brought  to  the  confession  of  hostility  to  God  and 
When  we  have  wished  not  to  be,  we  liavc  fought 
that  Eternal  and  Holy  Will  which  called  us  into  bei 
mado  us  partakers  of  all  that  we  possess  or  endure 
existence.  When  we  envy  another  his  power  or  posa 
we  contend  with  Him  who  has  given  us  what  w* 
When  we  speak  against  God  in  our  hearts,  or  with  o 
we  are  guilty  of  insurrection  against  Him. 

In  prayer  we  find  the  power  of  submissioxL  We  ] 
the  leceiyed  power  of  submission  when  we  do  what  w 
to  be  right ;  and  when  wo  resist  what  we  know  to  be 
The  weakness  of  our  will  for  what  is  right  shows 
necessity  of  seeking  the  strength  of  the  will  of  the  sfero 
of  God  who  did  His  Father's  will  perfectly,  and  finkl 
work.  Christ  redeems  our  wills  that  we  may  find  oar 
freedom  in  doing  the  will  of  Gkxl,  which  makes  ns  frei 
freedom  of  (3hrist  is  the  freedom  of  submiasion  even  U 
Obedionco  nnto  death  is  life  unto  righteouanoBt.  B 
dience  to  death  is  also  perfection  through  sofifexiiig.  ] 
comprehends  earth  to  purify  it.  We  are  partaken  o 
Spirit,  or  life,  or  Nature,  that  we  may  bo  oonformed 
the  worid,  bat  to  the  will  of  God,  which  must  at  laatl 
in  eaith  as  it  t9  done  in  Heaven. 

Brethren !  hiTe  you  well  consideTod  the  relatioik  < 
iinog  wills  M  Imng  men  \a  M^  UKum^vill  of  fha 
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b ere  is  a  heaven  of  harmonious  relationships  between 
His  willing  children.  There  is  a  hell  of  hostility  to 
arth  is  made  partaker  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
id  hell.  There  is  something  within  you  which  is  on 
»f  God's  will.  His  given  Spirit  to  you  can  empower 
ter  and  act  this  petition  of  the  Atoning  Christ  It 
ternal  Father  who  bids  you  to  bow  to  Uim,  and  ask 
reatest  blessings  which  you  can  j)ossibly  receive, 
of  God  is  your  sanctification.  Could  you  desire  the 
le  and  Kingdom  and  Will  of  your  Divine  Father 
ir  than  they  are?  Abandon  yourselves  to  Him,  and 
70U  are  receivers  of  His  own  life, 
ill  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the 
3  of  the  truth  of  His  life.  Can  you  successfully 
will  ?  Can  you  endure  the  woe  to  the  man  who 
th  His  Maker  ?  It  is  God's  will  that  the  wicked 
ist  into  hell,  and  they  are  so.  Is  there  any  hope  in 
ng  the  mightiest  Power  in  the  Universe  1  Realize 
r  Gjd.  Think  what  it  is,  Eealize  your  own  will. 
3  what  it  is.  Ask  for  the  redemption  of  your  wiU 
will.  Learn  that  by  all  that  God  is  doing  for  you 
fe  He  is  redeeming  your  wills.  You,  His  people, 
dlling  in  the  day  of  His  power.  He  allows  you  not 
your  own  will  in  all  things.  You  find  a  barrier  to 
$r  of  doing  what  you  will  to  do.  In  that  limitatina 
»wer  jou  meet  with  God. 

your  anwillingoess  to  piay  and  to  suffer  and  to  do 
m  duty  to  the  uttermost.  Confess  that  you  cannot 
11  of  God  without  His  continual  help.  Yoa  will 
sroblem  of  necessity  and  freedom  in  action  alone. 
xkg  action  you  will  find  enslavement.  In  all  right 
will  find  freedom.  It  is  the  Son  of  God  alone  who 
^ou  free  in  His  Life  and  Love  and  Truth,  and  then 
5  free  indeed.  Atoned  are  we  all  in  the  blessed  will 
in  the  likeness  of  whose  death  we  are  planttd,  thai 
ealao  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  Uis  rasnr- 
Becaiue  He  did  the  will  of  God,  ihezefbxe,  Hft.xwi% 
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again  the  third  day.    We  shall  rise  again  hy  doing  the  kum 
blessed  will. 

Wlien  the  subjective  spiritual  corresponds  to  the  objecti\> 
natural  we  shall  find  all  the  felicity  of  Divine  harmony  in  the 
universe.  Doing  God's  will  you  aid  tlie  hosts  of  the  Lord; 
you  speed  the  predestined  victory  of  God  over  all  the  evil  that 
has  defiled  His  universe.  Defect  is  defeat.  Tliore  is  no  defect 
in  Ood,  in  Chi-ist,  in  ihv  Spirit  that  proceeds  from  them  loUf. 
The  all-perfecting  will  of  God  must  biing  all  the  discordant 
elements  in  creation,  physical  and  8]>iritual,  ijito  perfect  order 
and  harmony.  Of  tliat  order  and  harmony  lot  us  partake. 
Ttejoice  we  before  Him  who  has  made  us  to  know  Him  and  to 
do  His  will  for  ever.  Let  us  adore  Him  whose  rigbteons 
power  and  glory  are  all  indications  of  His  holy  and  perfect 
wiU. 

rEUCIVAL 


SuiuECT:  Mm,  a  7'omh,  or  a  T<imple. 

"  Ye  arc  like  unto  vrhitcd  Hepiilchres.*'-  -Matt,  xxiii.  27. 
"  Yo  are  tho  tcmplo  of  the  hving  God." — 2  Cor.  vi.  16. 

BOTH  these  utterances  are  addressed  to  men.  In  ti» 
first  Jesus  Christ  says  to  tho  unreal,  hypocritical, 
depraved,  "  Ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres ;''  in  tl* 
second  Paul  says  to  men  that  were  renewed  in  heart  td 
true  to  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  King,  "  Ye  are  the  tempk 
of  the  living  God." 

Is  not  our  firet  thought,  when  we  hear  men  thus  deseriW 
as  sepulchres  and  as  sanctuaries, — a  thought  as  to  the  extrem* 
of  good  and  evil,  of  blessedness  and  cnrse,  that  are  posdiit 
to  the  aame  being  1  Our  capacities  of  virtue  and  of  Vf^  • 
joy  and  of  sorrow,  are  such  that  a  commonplace  dmaif^ 
impossible  to  us.  Tho  full  development  of  oar  natoni  w 
Ultimately  make  \i&  &8axi\a  ot  ^«^^r-^rox  Uatiiig  abode  9ii 
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here  oonaequently  will  be  eitlior  heaven  or  helL  Hence 
2h  intense  contrasts  as  a  saiictiuiry  and  a  sepulchre  can  hd 
propriately  used  of  man.  The  contrasts  here  suggested  in 
86  figures,  bet\7eeu  the  sinful  and  the  holy,  between  such 
Dhrist  rebuked,  and  such  as  Paul  exhorted  are  very  clear 
I  instructive. 

'.  There  is  darkness  contuasted  with  light.  27*^ 
ulchre  is  dark.  No  light  penetrates  the  massive  stones  or 
cold  earth,  or  the  thick  turf  that  cover  the  dead.  And 
light  is  needed  there.  The  beams  of  noon  could  not 
ghten  the  eye  of  the  dead,  the  splendour  of  sunrise  could 
i  move  their  heart  But  the  temple  is  light.  As  it  stood 
Kount  Moriah  it  was  bathed  daily  in  light ;  at  its  dedica- 
a  the  mystic  light  that  fdled  the  house  was  so  brilliant 
it  the  priests  had  to  withdraw,  and  evermore  the  Shckinah 
amed  in  the  place  ox  the  Holies. 

There  is  darkness  in  the  men  whom  Christ  condemned  by 
nparing  them  to  sepulchres.  There  is  the  darkness  of 
oratice.  When  in  our  sinfulness  we  are  ignorant  of  our 
h-horn  natures — of  the  claims  of  our  fellow-mon  upon  us 
)f  our  relationship  to  God,— of  the  power  and  worth  of 
love  of  Christ,  then  have  we  darkness,  as  the  darkness 
h»  tomb  resting  on  our  intellect  and  heart.  There  is  the 
kness  of  anhappiness.  When  we  are  unhappy  because  we 
morose,  or  selfish,  or  fearful,  or  despairing,  then  are  we 
3t  with  gloom,  as  the  gloom  of  the  grave.  The  exterior  of 
sepulchres  to  which  Jesus  likened  the  men  he  addressed 
i  yearly  whitened  with  a  chalk,  and  thus  looked  cheerful 
.  even  pleasing.  But  the  interior  of  those  sepulchres  not 
I  than  those  of  the  most  uncared-for  and  neglected  graves 
\  lepulsive  and  dark.  So  the  apparent  pleasures  of  the 
U,  and  the  professed  piety  of  the  godless  is  but  a  super- 
al  light.  There  is  light  in  the  men  whom  Paul  encouraged 
eomparing  them  to  the  temple.  There  is  the  light  of 
N0i0d^  He  knows  that  his  own  soul  is  of  more  worth 
a  *  world ;  \i%  knows  that  all  men  are  his  biethieu  *,  Ue 


In  Teaming  tue  uuoiauwoio  w«.v< 
(^Hirist  and  Paul  here,  we  notice— 

11.  There  is  a  corruption  in 
The  interior  of  the  sepulchre  is  i 
all-conqaering  cormption.  The  Sa 
enough,  "full  of  dead  men's  bor 
ncss.'*  How  diflTerent  the  interio: 
Jjovitical  hiw  contained  most  str 
rloonliness  there.  Every  court  a 
person  of  every  priest  and  wors! 
louflly  cleansed  and  thoroughly  ] 
man  often  utters  impure  words,  eh 
nuiaes  evil  desires,  and  so  is  cor 
will  lot  no  ^corrupt  communical 
mouth  ;"  will  seek  "  to  bring  into  c 
(Jhrist," — ^wiU  be  "  renewed  in  his  i 
llio  sepulchre  Christ  said  was  "  be( 
many  an  unreal,  depraved  life  ma;y 
Bat  only  the  Christ-taught,  Christ-r 
the  living  purity  of  which  the  tern] 

In  the  characters  brought  before 
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i  creation.  Christ  says  to  such,  as  though  it  were 
jct  the  family  resemblance,  to  hear  the  family 
mark  the  family  expression,  "Yo  are  of  your 
levil." 

^e  was  a  striking  and  solemn  sign  of  the  presence 
of  God.  It  was  reared  at  His  suggestion ;  His 
n  of  the  building ;  to  Him  was  it  dedicated.  It 
eeting-place  with  man.  So  such  men  as  Paul 
Corinth  are  results  of  God's  grace,  are  manifesta- 
j  glory. 

sion,  let  us  remember  that  these  sepulchres  may 
ictuarics ;    moral  tombs   can  be  transformed  to 

dark,  dark  in  ignorance  and  joylcssness  ?      He 
3  the  Light  of  men  can  impart  truth  and  rest 
camipi  ?    He  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  is 
lose  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin. 

signs  of  the  presence  and  power  of  Satan  f  He 
preach  has  said,  "When  a  strong  man  armed 
palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace ;  but  when  a  stronger 
all  come  upon  him,  he  taketh  from  him  all  his 
3rein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  his  spoil."  Jesus 
le  Stronger  One.  He  is  the  Resurrection  and  the 
[q  can  transform ;  for  He  has  transformed  countless 
into  sanctuaries — taking  from  human  nature  all 
ide  it  like  a  tomb,  and  giving  it  all  that  Cftu  make 
mple. 

U.  R.  TnoMAfl. 


re  unto  mc  the  joy  of  thy  salvation." — Psalm  U.  18. 

{fif  fif  ^omilii  t^e  S^tbtn  Hunbrtb  itnb  Slocn^-i»ixt(. 

ON  is  the  groat  end  of  all  God's  dispensatiooB  in 

(a)  A  divine  blessing;  "  ihei/*'  look  at  it  as  a 

3tiginflted  in  the  uncreated  mind.    Look  at  it  of  a 


taxt  leads  us  to  notice — 

L  The  joy  of  salvation 
(1)  Joy  in  the  retrospect 
blessing.  It  is  something  th] 
hath  ddUered  us  from  th 
joy  of  present  possession,  i 
ing.  The  deliverance  from 
deliverance  from  pollutioi 
**  Work  out  your  owu  salvati 
at  one  stiidc.  There  is  jo 
Tliejay  of  fidure  prospect- 
a  something  we  expect,  we  .' 
for  Him,"  &c.  "  The  redcn 
the  sunny  heiglits  of  Pisgal 

n.  The  joy  of  salvatio 
Mark,  not  the  salvation  i 
once  saved  will  ever  fall  anc 
as  if  all  depended  on  ourse 
Through  the  practice  of  s 
Perhaps  some  gross  vice.  M 
history  as  beacon  lights  to 
turn  and  carelessness.     We 

Tl  rvnr     tvo     Wnt/>.h    Olir     OUtWi 
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•limiians  arc  the  most  joyful.  Your  complaining  Christians, 
»  «  rule,  are  your  good-for-nothing  Christians.  Work 
ipoiie  joy,  and  joy  gives  strength  for  work.  "The  joy  of 
e  Lord  is  your  strength." 

in.  Tete  joy  op  salvation  restored. 
Phis  implies  (1)  Entire  dependence  upon  God.  He  alone 
rekindle  the  flame.  (2)  Deep  and  sincere  penitence, 
r  sins  the  clouds  between  us  and  God.  (3)  Belief  in  the 
'er  of  prayer.  God  will  hear.  In  heaven  the  joy  will  be 
Interrupted  and  eternal. 

E.  Owen,  M.A. 


giblkal   €xttuiBm. 


ACTS   OP  THE  APOSTLES. — EMENDATIVE   RENDERINGS. 

lap.  xilL  1. — Now  there  were  in  Antioch,  in  the  Church 
was  there,  prophets  and  teachers,  both  Barnabas  and 
jon  that  was  called  Niger,  and  Lucius  fhf  Cyreniany  and 
aen,  Herod  the  \jdtnx(^s  foater-hrother,  and  8aul. 
— And  as  they  toere  ministering  to  the  Lord  and  fading^ 
Boly  Ghost  said,  *'  separate  noio  to  me  Jkrnabas  and  Saul 
tlie  work  to  which  I  have  called  them  forihr 
, — Tlieiij  Jiaving  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  hands  on 
n,  they  let  [them]  go, 

. — ^They  tJien  having  been  sent  otif  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
0  down  to  Selencia,  and  thence  sailed  to  Cyprus. 
g—And  being  in  Seleucia    .     .     and  they  had  also  John 


(.-^And  having  gone  through  the  tchoh  isle  nnlo  '?«i^\iO») 


iK>  IS  1118  namo  vnerpreteu),  see* 
from  the  faith. 

9. — But  Saul  (the  name  as  Pa 
ooking  atendfasthj  on  him,  sale 

10.—**  0  lull  of  all  ifiiile  a: 
the  devil,  foe  of  all  righteousm 
away  the  straight  ways  of  th 

11. — And  now,  behold,  the 
thou  shalt   be  blind,  not  sec 
And  immediately  there  fell   u 
and  going  about  he  sought  ho 

12. — ^Thcn  si'einj  what  was 
stjiick  with  Of  I  miration  at  the 

13. — And  Paul  and  his  cc 
Paphos,  came  to  Perga  of  Pa 
departed  from  them,  returned  1 

14. — But  they,  passing  th 
Antioch  of  Pisidia,  and  etUerit 
day  of  the  Sabbath,  sat  dovm. 

15. — ,     .     .     Men    [avSpes] 

16. — ^Thcn  Paul  standing  up. 
said,  *'  Men  [av8pc9]  of  Israel, 

17.— -The  God  of  this  people 
exalted  the  people  in  the  soft 
and  with  a  high  arm  led  them 
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.—Ami  overfhrmtinfj  seven  nations  in  the  land  of 
aan,  He  distributed  to  them  their  land  by  lot. 
— And  after  this,  for  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
ive  judges,  until  Samuel  the  prophet. 
—And  afterwards  they  asli-erf  a  kinj^,  and  God  gave 
Saul  the  son  of  Keisy  a  man  [avSpa]  out  of  the  tribe  of 
nin,  for  forty  years. 

—And  having  removed  him,  He  raised  up  to  the  in 
for  a  king,  to  whom  also  He  said  [fiving  witness ,  "  i 
Davitl  the  son  of  Jesse,  a  man  after  my  heart,  -fr^fo 
')  all  my  tailL'* 

-Fmni.  this  man's  seed.  God  according  to  promise 
t  unto  Israel  a  Saviour,  Jesus. 

-John   having   before   preached,  before  the  prescv'-e 
coming,  a  baptism  of  repentance  to  all  the  people 

-  .  .  .  Whom  do  ye  fturmisd  me  to  be?  I 
itic]  amnot[He].  But,  behold,  there  cometh  after  me. 
nrhose  sanded  of   [His]   feet,    \  am   not   worthy   to 

-Men  [avSpc?]  [and]  brethren,  sons  of  the  race  of 
im,  and  tho^e  among  you  thnt  fear  God,  to  you  ivns 
rd  of  this  salvation  BQui  forth. 

,  ,  .  because  they  knew  not  thii  matiy  nor  tbo 
of  the  prophets  which  are  read  every  Sabbath,  hg 
f  [Him]  fulfilled  [them]. 

-And  havir^  found  no  cause  of  death,  they  asknd 
that  He  should  be  slain. 

-And  when  they  finished  all  that  had  been  written 
ing  Him,  taking  Him  down  from  the  wood,  they  laid 
1  a  tomb, 

-WhovroA  seen  for  many  days  by  those  vdw  came  up 
im  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  who  now  are  His  wit- 
to  the  people. 

-And  we  [emphatic]  preach  to  you  the  Chspel,  the 
B  made  to  the  fathers,  that  this  God  hath  falfllled  to 
r  cbildren^  ty  having  raised  Jesus  again. 


wilt  nol  (Jive  u\y  //to/oy^- 

the  play  upon  the  words  mercies 
ant  to  preserve  this  by  using  cog 
36- -I'or  David  havinfj  servet 
rounsel  of  God,  fell  askrp,  and 
and  saw  corruption. 

37.-_But  He  whom  God  raise 

38.— Bo  it  then  known  to  yoi 

that  through  this  man  to  you  i^ 

39.— And  from  all  things  fro 

law  of  Moses  bo  justified,  in  t 

lievetli  is  justified. 

40.— LwA-  to  it  theny  lest  tl 
prophets  ; 

41.— behold,  despisei-s,  and  \ 
T  [emphatic]  work  in  your  da 
far  from  hdieviivj,  if  a  man  i 

you. 

42.— And  H8  they  irere  go 
that  these  words  should  be 
Sabbath. 

43.— ilwi  when  the  siinapi 
Jews  and  of  the  t€orshi2>pi^H 
Barnabas,  who,  speaking  to 
in  the  grace  of  God. 

Ai  —And  on  tbo  next  Sa 
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said,  **  To  you  it  waa  needful  first  to  he  spoken  the  word  of 
God ;  but  since  ye  put  it  aeray,  and  judge  yourselves  not 
irorthy  of  eternal  life,  lo,  wo  turn  to  the  (xentiles. 

47. — For  80  hath  the  Lord  enjoined  us,  "  I  liave  sot  thee  for 
SI  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  he  for  salvation  iisfar  as 
the  end  of  the  earth." 

48. — And  hearing  [this]  the  Gentiles  rejoiced  and  glorified 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  there  believed  as  many  as  were 
iUsjfosed  for  eternal  life. 

49. — And  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  borne  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  region. 

f>0, — ^But  the  »Jews  unjed  on  the  tcorshipping  women,  the 
honourable  [women],  and  the  first  [men]  of  the  city,  and 
raided  a  persecution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  cast  them 
out  from  their  Imrders. 

51. — But  they  shaking  off  the  dust  of  [their]  feet  at  them, 
came  lo  Iconium. 

52. — And  the  disciples  were  lillcd  with  joy  and  the  Holy 
Ghost. 


Cl^e  iprtiu^cr's  <|ht0cr-^0sl. 


PARABLE  OP    THE     POTTER. 

MAK  IN  THE  HANDS   OF   HIS 
MAKER. 

"The  word  which  camo  to 
Joremiah  from  the  Lord,  saying, 
Ariae,  and  go  down  to  the  potter'it 
bouBe,  and  thore  I  will  cause  thoo 
lo  hear  my  words.  Then  I  went 
down  to  the  potter's  house,  and, 
iMhold,  he  wrought  a  work  on  the 
whaela.  And  tlie  vessel  that  he 
made  of  day  was  marred  in  the 
band  of  the  potter:  so  ho  made 
it  again  another  Teeael,  as  seemed 
good  to  tha  potter  to  make  it. 


Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  me,  S)i>'ing,  O  house  of  Israel, 
cannot  I  do  with  you  as  this 
potter  ?  saith  the  Lord.  Behold, 
as  the  clay  is  in  the  potter's  hand, 
so  are  ye  in  mine  hand,  O  house 
of  Israel.  At  what  instant  I 
shall  speak  concerning  a  nation, 
and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to 
pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down,  and 
to  destroy  it;  it*  that  nation, 
against  whom  I  have  pronounced, 
turn  from  their  evil,  I  wiU  repent 
of  the  e-vil  that  I  tiiought  to  do 
unto  them.  And  at  what  inatant 
I  shall  apeak  concerning  a  nation, 
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und  conoorni:!?:  .1  ki;ifr'lf"7ii,  to 
^"uild  ami  t«^  ]«'.i'.il  il ;  ii  i;  ■!  »  ovil 
•-.  TTiy  .''iulit.  0  .1*.  h  i-Ytfy  n-.i  my 
•  ■  irv\  V.\i  n  I  ^vill  1  op- lit.  (.1  {y.o 
■  '..Hi,  ^v!:.■:^■v.•■^.l  I  s  li'l  1  v.nuM 
!  •  n«.*!t  ill"  ni." — Jii'- :>ilii'i  xvi'ii. 
■;— 10. 

r'.WyV  ]\\ih  IV {"..l  :  uini:--.":- 
!i-.iial)ly  to  llii-*  i  ;iJ*-:i.:.'''  in 
'..la  (»i»isl.l.'  I')  till.:  l!<iii:iiiis, 
wluMvinM-xcl.iiiii;;,  *'JJ;it]l  lU)t 
I  lie  i)()lt(';"  j-.v.i-rovii-  l.li(  clay, 
iii'  tiR-  .<:iint<  ln]:iTi  to  nnkc 
one  v».'>-'.'l  u\:Ui  jinnur.r,  ami 
aiiotlicr  nnto  (lishnTiMiu-  /  *' 
The  iM>lt<'i's  powrr  ovfr  Un* 
flay  is  !i  swcfi  iiioiv«'l  iiv  tin* 
niouili  <)[■  II  c'.-rtiiii  1 1  ■.<;■.' I <v..'y. 
A  narrow  ami  iil-TuiMiiMl 
Calvini.-ni  iisi'.^  it  Ji--.  it.^  .irrc-it 
arguiiK. Ill  to  (jiM-ii  ;'.li  iii- 
<Iiiiri(\i  e.'r.iir'iTiiiii«_''  its 
f.italistic  ilo^^niKis.  It  will  ap- 
])ear,  however,  as  we  examine 
this  ]iassa;,'<%  that  il  has  a 
meaning  tliat  h^mls  un  s;»nc- 
tion  wlialevcr  to  th«'  blas- 
phemous thought  that  Clod 
has  a  right  lo  niake  man  for 
destruction.  Uv  the  direc- 
tion ot"  tln>  Almigiity  tiic 
prophet  is  M-nt  down  \o  the 
]iouso  of  a  "potter''  whei'o  ho 
sees  the  nianii  laeturor  working 
the  clay  on  the  wlieids.  Tht$ 
work  lie  saw  Avas  "niariv<l" 
in  his  liantls,  and  he  distroys 
it  and  makes  thci  cl.iy  over 
n;'ain  into  anotlier  vessel. 
Mark,  it  Ls  not  taid  that  he 
iUiug  tho  "maiTJfd"  vessel 
away;  ho  retained  it,  and 
mouldod  it  into  apctVev:V  *\\vi\K». 
3'hc   paTa\)\Q  IcaAa  \\&  \o 


;  cfMisider  niffn  //.  rVf  /,r ■.■.-'>'■/ 

'   iii'n'nll'i       .*//.•  Ni'o '■■(■■:■,     'H'i 
mi  n't  I U  f  I     fi'i'l. 

!       I.     '.Man  in  th-  h:ir.:ls  of 

■  (ii)d  as  y:<»iMy.T,v  I'v.'tixTiVE. 

■  That  we  are.  in  li:"  h:i:vl«  of 
O'mI  as  eom]»lett:iy  ii«  rlayin 

i  the  hands  ol'  a  jkau  r,  atlmits 
<^f  no  4uestion.     '*  t  )ur  lirais 
I  are  in  IL is  hand.''     AV.'  live 
in   llii!i.     All    ir^Mtures  an* 
tlius    in     His    hand.     The 
highest  angid  as  well  as  the 
meanest    reptile.      l»!it   tb? 
]>arable  hefore  ns  e?:liihitsi!* 
as  inoriilhj  th/-  •■■'/<•••  h*  iii-^sin 
His  hands.     "The  v\\[i  was 
I   iinii'it'l  in  tiie  li;inu??  ol'  tlw 
I  potter."'      How    it    h»^c.irac 
'  "//".//rrv?"  is  not  s.iid.  Itisnot 
'  said  that  the  i>nff:,'  /.'nn^f 
I  htarrt'lii.  Somehow  or  other 
;  it  became  defective.   Thisdp- 
I  fective  clay  is  here  int*  nili*Jt«) 
r(?pi-esent  humanity.     It  is  in 
the   hands    of   the    Inliiiite 
'  potter,  and  it  is  morally  ill- 
shaped  and  defective.    Jien" 
ffnjtj  cousrfvnff\  and  the  liibltf 
j  all    shoAv    this.      liuDianitJ 
.  thi-ougliout  all  tho  oges  and 
'  thitjughout    all    climes   bit 
been   and    is    defirtivp — (1) 
I  in  mural  JinhftH'mt ;  (2)  ni 
I  tuoraf    afF<*ction/f^    and    (3) 
in    mom  I     romJncK       How 
I  this  defection  occurred  iii 
!  ((uestion  that  lands  iu  iii* 
tlif  niytierimts  regitm  wh^f9 
nil  itpranrf.     We  siv  will 
cmyliasis    that    the    Gtfd 
Vo\Xa^   ^\  \^   vtmr   tt» 


1 
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«.  l;iy.       **(.io:l    tc-nij>tet]i    no  i 
liiaii,"  (fee    ihcu*.  ii  ii  history 
in  tLo  budk  of  (ieuosw  of  tho 
lirat  murrln*]  of   this  vessel 
of  human  r.ataro. 

Tliisp^mble]TeseiitKtous — 
II.      ^Inn  ill  the  liands  of 

C  IckI  as  JIORALLY  IMPIiOVAIJLK. 

-iiTt'iiiiah  Lvlls  lis  that  Ihn 
jotter  "'iii.uic  it/'  that  is.  the 
''*.v«'7/vv'/v;'.':sil;a^'aiu,aMoth(;r 
'V'essL'l,  iw  s«'i'iiie«l  jTooil  to  th<; 
"jMittf.'!'  to  iniike  it."  lie  <lid 
not  llin*^  it  fn>ni  him  as  a 
wiirthies^  thiiT^.  lie  r«'- 
ui'mldcd  iU  and  thus  made  it 
what  be  dusii-ed.  Tlius,  we 
aiv  heixi  taught,  tho  Ahni;^]ity 
deals  wiili  niau.  "Then 
\\\\i  woitl  of  the  Lonl  came 
to  me,  saying,  ()  house  of 
l-^rael,  rtumof  Ido  witli  yoiiaR 
this  pott'^rf  saith  the  Lord." 
i.e. — Can  I  not  improve  you 
as  the  patter  lins  improveil 
the  vessel  i  LuhoKl,  as  tlio 
clay  is  in  tho  potters  hand,  so 
are  ye  in  mine  hand,  0  hou.sc 
of  Israel."  Tho  idea  is 
tliat  Goii  ran  improve  the 
"marred'*  vessel  of  humanity. 
He  has  done  so  in  millions  of 
instances,  ho  is  doing  so  now. 
This  is  tho  work  in  which 
He  is  engaged  as  the  world  s 
Kedcemcr.  He  is  ahlo  of 
these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  to  Abraham.  He  is 
mighty  to  save.  (L)  He  cm 
emotianallt/.  He  lias  tho 
heari  for  it.  He  is  great 
enough  in  love  to  forgive  the 
past,  and  bless  tho  future. 


Tl'u  fatlici-  (if  tho  prodigal 
represents  this  heart-power 
of  His.  (2)  Ho  ran  imujls' 
tcndhf.  The  mediation  of 
(Mnist  enables  Him  to  do  ^''> 
iu  a  way  co!isi.st*?nt  with  t!io 
justice  of  His  character,  the 
honour  of  His  <rovrrninerit, 
and  the  stability  of  His 
throne.  (.S)  //-■  cin  njontm- 
tli'vhj,  Hu  hai  all  the  moral 
instiuniontality  noresRuvy  to 
/V'fnrni  the  so'.rl.  The  (Ijspel 
is  the  power  of  (lod. 

Th  is  ])as3age  presents  to  us— 
111.     Man  in  the  hands  of 

CrOd  AS  MOKALLV  FKKH      HoW 

does  God  improve  humanity  ? 

Xot  as  the  potter  did  the 
marred  vessel, — by  ahto/ute 
Jhrrr.  Souls  and  clay  are 
essentially  cUflerent.  Souls 
have  8Q}islhUifij^  ttelf-Tiiotionj 
itvtf-ttourrvhjnty.  They  can 
only  bo  acted  upon  by 
moral  means.  Though  man 
is  in  the  hands  of  his  Maker 
he  is  free.  The  text  itself 
shows  this. 

"At  what  instant  I  shall 
speak  concerning  a  nation, 
and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to 
pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down, 
and  to  destroy  it;  if  tliat 
nation,  against  whom  I  have 
l)ronounced,  turn  from  their 
evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil 
tliat  I  thought  to  do  unto 
them,"  &c.  These  are  won- 
derful words,  declarative  of 
the  fact  that  God  treats  man 
as  a  responsible  being  : — 

Mrst :  //  19  hero  indicated 
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that  man  is  resjxmsible  for 
his  conduct.  It  is  assumed 
hero  that  mankind  have  a 
])Ower  to  "turn  from  their 
evil," — a  power  to  attend  to 
and  obey  the  voice  of  God.  lie 
can  obey  or  disobey,  say  yes 
or  no  to  the  Almij^hty.  The 
social  history  of  the  world, 
the  universal  consciousness  of 
man,  and  the  cone  urrent  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible  all  show 
that  man  is  responsible  for 
his  conduct. 

Secondly  :  It  is  here  indi- 
cated that  man  is  responsible 
fur  his  df'stlni/.  Humanity  will 
be  "plucked  up,"  and  "pulled 
down"  by  God,  or  built  up 
and  planted  according  to  its 
conduct.  The  Almighty  God 
does  not  save  men  either 
contrary  to  their  will,  or  irre- 
spective of  it.  He  saves 
them  hy  their  will.  This  is 
His  method  : — "  I  called  and 
ye  obeyed,  therefore  ye  are 
saved.  I  called  and  ye 
refused,  thorelore  ye  are 
dainne<l." 

Brothers,  we  are  all  now 
on  the  great  machine  of 
life — as  clay  on  the  jiotter's 
wheel.  "\Vo  are  marred 
vessels  —  self- marred  ;  —  the 
Great  Potter  did  nut  "  mar  " 
us.  We  rejoice  to  know  that 
He  who  presides  over  the  won- 
derful machinery  of  our  life 
does  not  Aing  us  away  as 
worthless,  bat  is  working  to 
reshape  us  after  the  t^^  of 
hearty  perfeetion. 


A   TWOFOLD  RIVELAT 
A  TWOFOLD   ATTAl 

"Ho  mado  known 
unto  Moses,  his  octf 
children  of  Israel."— 

The  words  sugge 

I.    A   TWOFOLD    I 

VELATiox.  The  re> 
Gtxl's  "t£?«//x''  is  I 
dilfercnt  from  th 
lion  of  His  "  nct^ 
ther  the  writer 
the  distinction  be 
^'imys''  andhi3**a( 
we  are  about  to  i: 
neither  certain  no 
There  is  an  obvio 
tion  between  f  n/g 
Arts  are  deeds  ; 
methods.  A  man 
the  results  and 
atives  of  his  w; 
know  what  is  m< 
it  is  said  concernin 
duct  of  an  individu 
lif,r  hiin,  that  is  hii 
man's  lait/s  icdicat 
ing  principle,  spiril 
of  his  life.  His  a< 
always  consistent 
tcaijH, 

First  :  Oitd  iv 
waijs.  The  univ 
mutable,  and '  etei 
ciples  that  guide  \ 
his  operations  in  tl 
world  are  clearly 
in  the  Book.  The 
gave  to  Moses  i 
rrciyir,  and  so  doei 
graphy  of  liis  blen 
a  still  soblimer  laei 
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lis  acts  are  recorded 
Bible.  Woudorfal 
3  recorded  in  this 
God — creative  acts — 
g  acts  —  redeeming 
ts  of  justice  and  of 
His  acts  should  be 
II  order  to  reach  the 
knowledge     of    His 

fe  have  suggested — 

TWOFOLD  TUEOLO- 
TELLIGENCB.      MoseS 

le  acquainted  with 
ay8.  The  children 
I  \)rero  informed  of 
Moses,  on  Sinai, 
the  eternal  principles 
late  the  Infinite  in  all 
tions  with  luan.  The 

of  Israel  down  in 
ri  only  saw  His  acts. 
r  the  wonders  on  the 

the  Nile,  witnessed 
t  sea,  the  riven 
uid  such  things,  but 
L  not  see  His  ways. 
derstood  not  the  laws 
providence,  and  the 
irposcs  of  His  heart, 
is  a  great  distinction 

these  two  kinds  of 

Om  is  far  more  pro- 
\a»  the  other.  It  is 
g  to  know  the  acts  of 
iod  another  thing  to 
18  loayttf  his  spirit, 
s,  design,  moral  heart. 
Hraid  acts  of  Grod,  as 

in  thb  Book,  may  be 
lertainedv  may  be  com- 
»  memoij,  smd  de-  / 


tailed  in  fluent  and  accurate 
speech.  But  to  understand 
his  ways^  to  penetrate  the 
region  of  principles,  and  to 
have  an  insight  into  the 
method  of  Divine  operations, 
is  a  difficult  work.  This 
requires  not  only  an  induc- 
tive study  of  the  Holy  Book, 
but  exalted  feelings  of  devo- 
tion. "The  secrets  of  the 
Lord  are  with  them  that  fear 
him." 

Secondly  :  One  is  far  more 
valuable  tlian  the  otlier.  It 
is  more  valuable  to  the  pos- 
sessor. The  man  who  is  only 
conversant  >vith  the  mere 
acts  of  God  will  often  be 
tilled  with  confusion  by  Pro- 
vidential events.  One  act 
will  apparently  contradict 
another,  but  he  who  under- 
stands the  ways,  the  grand 
purposes  and  principles  of 
God,  will  not  be  easily  con- 
fused. The  children  of  Israel 
knew  liis  ants — and  how  con- 
fused, murmuring,  and  rebel- 
lious were  they !  Moses 
knew  something  of  His  waysy 
— and,  in  the  main,  how  sub- 
limely calm  was  he  !  Witness 
his  conduct  at  the  lied  Sea. 
It  is  more  valuable,  too,  in 
(Qualifying  us  for  usefulness. 
The  man  who  is  acquainted 
with  mere  details  may  repeat 
Bible  anecdotes,  and  be  popu- 
lar. The  man  who  has  some 
knowlexlge  of  eternal  prin- 
ciples can  alone  instruct 
8ou1b.    No    maa   can  \i&  Oi 
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^foses — a  true  loailer  of  his 
race,  unless  ho  kuow«  soine- 
thing  of  the  wuijii  of  ( iod. 

Tliirdly :  One  ih  far  wnre 
iiAamiintni  tJain  ihr  other. 
AmoD;;c  the  professod  stu- 
dents of  the  l>il)le,  ilie  mm 
who  search  iifler  i)rinciples 
after  G oil's  Vftj/s  are  few 
indeed  conipai-ed  with  those 
who  make  tlKJUisolvea  merely 
conversiint  with  facts.  (I) 
In  naturv,  the  millions  ob- 
sen'c  tlie  acta  of  ( lod.  '1  hey 
hear  His  thunder;  they  wit- 
ness His  li^ditning.  They 
see  ilis  opomtioiLs  in  heaving 
oceans  and  revolving  worlds. 
But  only  one  here  and  there 
understands  liis  icaiin,  and 
these  are  our  men  of  science. 
['!)  In  hnmau  histonj,  num- 
bers are  conversant  with  the 
leading  facts  of  human  his- 
tory. They  know  the  acts 
of  this  statesman  and  that, 
this  warrior  unci  that,  this 
nation  and  that  ;  but  the 
iCfnjs  of  God,  the  great 
principles  witli  which  he  go- 
verns man  are  known  only 
by  a  few — the  philosophic 
historians.  (3)  In  redemption, 
tlio  leading  facta  of  Christ's 
life  are  familiar  to  most  in 
Christendom ;  but  His  ways, 
His  grand  principles,  and 
sublime  piiriK)se8,  how  few 
know  anything  about ! 

Brothers,  let  us  seek  after 
the  knowledge  of  God's 
icayu.  Let  us  struggle  after 
on  inaight  into  those  princi- 


])les,  m(!thods,  and 
of  His  which  cxph'i 
operations. 

"I    Wiove    tkat    thr 

One  ( ti'inal  pni-]»n?c  rir 
Ami  tin;  plnn  <«f  ir.iil  is 
AVitli  llio  cirtk-  oI'Ikl-  .: 


TKEi:;s  or  kigiiteo 

"  He  pTuiU  CT^'W  likr 
T/'banon."— IVi.  xtii. 

Trees  are  the  ari.s! 
the  vegetable  worh 
combine  beauty, 
and  usefulness.  Tl: 
amongst  the  njostm 
class.  Unto  the  c 
good  man  is  com  pa 
shall  grow  as  the  ce« 
does  the  cedar  grow 
other  plants  and  tre 
I.  1)y  the   cnft 

IT8  I  NX  EH  LIFE.       It 

grow  by  accretion, 
make  a  mound  a  mo 
heaping  earth  upon 
do  not  grow  as  h< 
hills  grow.  Tlut  ce 
!  by  putting  forth  i 
.  forces.  The  ceil; 
i  thousand  years  one* 
a  little  germ.  T 
souls  grow  by  put1 
tlio  germinant  pow( 
them.  The  human 
grows  for  millenniii 
grows  beyond  mj 
never  gets  any  el 
being  that  was  nol 
up  in  its  infjBUitile  i 
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H.  Er  THE  APPROPRIATION' 

^^  nf£  ou-nvAUD.  The  out- 
J'-^-rd  is  the  condition  of  its 
'ierelonmcnt,  and  as  tho  out- 
^•mi  is  r'glitly  nsed  tlie 
l<reJopnio.iit  is  likely  to  ^'o 
HL  Assiniihifion  is  tho  ri^'lit 
i.*e.  Tlic  cedtir  assimilates 
5  its  own  substance  tiling.^ 
bt  arc  iiDlik<j  itself.  TJie 
tvs  of  Ilea  von,  tho  Siilts  of 
le  eartli,  tlio  gases  '^f  tho 
ir,  it  tiini!<  all  into  its  own 
isence.  Thus  tho  goilly  soul 
inis  everything  into  its  own 
iamcter. 

III.  By  the.  INFLUENCnS  OF 

tt  TiiriNO.  "Whence  comes 
w  strength  of  the  cedar  ? 
ot  merely  from  the  dew 
It  «prinkles  its  branches 
»the  sunbeam  that  warms 
(  heart,  nor  tho  soil  tliat 
fids  its  roots ;  but  from  the 
Sipests  also.  Tiie  hail  that 
tiers  its  branches,  and  the 
loicane  that  tosses  its 
IQghs  and  bends  its  trunk, 
itscdidate  its  fibres  and 
apen  its  roots.  Even  so 
iia  lielp  the  growth  of  the 
le  soul:  it  makes  hostile 
anents  do  it  service, 
rribulation  worketh  pa- 
uee ;  hope,"  &c. 

17.  Br  ITS  OWN   CON'STANT 

nnrr.  'J  he  sap  may  be 
gudod  as  the  yeiy  spirit  of 
•  tne,  and  that  is  ever  ac- 
«;.it  runs  np  the  roots 
M^g^  all  tiie  poTOs  of  the 
ak  into  every  branch  and 
£r  fim  thekavfiH  it  runs 


back     again,     feeding     and 

strengthening  every  port  as 

it    goes  down    to   the  very 

roots.     Thus  circulation  goes 

on ;    it  is  incessant.     When 

tliis  ceases  all  growth  ceases, 

I  and   life   soon    becomes   ex- 

I  tinct.     It  is  thus  with  holy 

I  souls.      Activity  is  essential 

I  to  growth.    Inaction  is  death. 

j       Brothers,  tho  cedar  grows 

I  so  long  as  it  lives ;  when  it 

i  ceases  to  grow  it   ceases   to 

I  live.      So  is  it  with  the  soul. 

There  is  no  end  to  its  growth. 

It  passes    from    strength    to 

strength,  from  glory  to  glory, 

through  all  ages. 

**\VcTO  man  to  live  coeval  with 

the  8im, 
Tho    piitriarch  -  pupil  would    bo 

learning  still; 
And,  dying,  leave  his  lesson  still 

unleaniod." 


TUB  GRAND   IK   CHRISTIAXITT. 

"Who  gave  Himself  for  our 
sins,  that  he  might  doUvur  us 
from  this  present  evil  world,  ac- 
(u)rdin^  to  the  will  of  God  and 
our  Father:  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever  and  over.  Amen." — 
(3al.  i.  4,  6. 

The  various  parts  of  Chris- 
tianity have  various  degrees 
of  importance.  There  are  the 
major  and  minor,  the  least 
and  tho  greatest  in  its  facts, 
precepts,  promises,  and  cha- 
racters. Tho  pass^^  before 
us  contains  the  grand xoAi^^ 
grand  only. 

L    TUE  GRAND    IN   ITS  BIS- 
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ToiiY.  What  is  the  grand 
Jnrt  of  Cliristianity  —  the 
(joiuer-stone  of  its  supei-struc- 
ture,  the  root  of  all  its 
branches,  the  keynote  to 
all  its  melodies  ?  Here  it 
ia:  "Who  gave  ]Iimself." 
The  self-dedication  of  Christ 
to  the  great  cause  of  man's 
moi-al  restoration  is  the  lieart 
of  (Christianity.  I'aul  often 
uses  this  expression — **  fftirr 
llimMfr  (1  Tim.  ii.'  G  ; 
Titus  ii.  14  ;  Gal.  ii.  20.) 

First :  This  in  the  fjroatcaf 
gift  of  lore.  It  is  the  essence 
of  love  to  give.  The  i)atriot 
gives  to  his  country,  che  phi- 
lanthropist to  liis  race,  tlie 
lover  to  tlie  loved.  Love  has 
made  wonderful  gifts.  The 
universe  is  the  gift  of  love. 
Creation  is  love  going  forth 
to  bless.  I5ut  the  greatest  of  all 
the  gifts  of  Infinity  love  is 
here :  "He  gave  Ilim^r//" 
Whois  He  ]  WhatLs  the  uni- 
veise  to  Him  1 

Secondly  :  This  w  the  mf>- 
ilel  gift  of  lovt'.  His  ttrlf 
MQcriJice  should  be  the  ani- 
mating spirit  of  all.  The 
lovo  that  constrained  Him 
should  constrain  all.  A^onc 
should  live  to  himself.  It  is 
only  as  we  lose  ourselves  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  the 
interests  of  the  universe,  and 
the  claims  of  God,  that  wo 
are  either  virtuous  or  blessed. 
ISeli-sacrificc  is  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  both,  ki/h^;- 
fiMfir  and  tqnrituai. 


We  have  hero — 

II.     TiiK    iiiuxu  IS  I^ 
PURPOSE.     For  what  \)\xr[-J^ 
didllegivellimsi'lft   ''F",- 
our  »ins,f  hilt  Ilr  mi'jUi  'J'l'"''f 
an   from     fhift    prttfeni  o'i^ 
icorh//'    The  world  here  does 
not  mean  the  iintural  Troiid 
in  which  we  live,  rt^bwl  in 
beauty     and     cireloii    in 
s])lcndour.     It  means  theaj^p 
{aliov).    The    age    in  whiili 
men  have  ever  lived  since  ik 
fall,  and  now  live,  is  imprr?- 
nated  with  spiritual  evil,    it 
is     5r(/?V/,     nirnoj^    tltnli^i. 
Satjin  is  its  (Jod  (2  Cot,  iv. 
4).  We  ai-e  in  tiiisevilthini 
It'*n(;hains  all,  it  imprisonsall. 
Now  the   grand   puipose  of 
Christ's  tfelf-dedieation  is  to 
th'lirvr  us  fit)ni  this  evil.  He 
came  to  ''^  put  tiicv/ /fii"  bv 
the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  **  tu 
ivdeem  us  from  all  iniquitv, 
&c. 

Fii-st :  Ho  came  to  deliw 
us  from  the  guilt  of  sin. 

Secondly :  From  the  ;W/tf- 
tiou  of  sin. 

Tliirdly:  From  the  '''- 
minion  of  sin. 

We  have  hero — 

IlL  The  gr.vno  w  p 
SPRINC.  Wiat  is  the  spring 
of  Christianity  I  The  "Will 
of  God."  *'  According  to  th; 
will  of  God  and  our  Father."* 
Here  is  the  primal  fountiin 
of  the  whole.  His  Will  « 
the  expression  of  infinite  lovfr 
The  univene  itself  ii  ^^ 
.N«^  SsL  «»a«niL.    "God  » 
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the  world," &c.  '»What 
w  conld  not  do,"  &c. 
st :  His  Will  orUj'niated 
iission  of  Christ. 
ondly :  Ills  Will  viet 
lie  heartif  cojiatrrencf*  of 
t.  The  Will  of  the 
rdid  not  coerce  the  Son. 
le  contrary,  excited  it 
the  most  loving  and 
freedom  of  action.  "  I 
io  do  Thy  Will,  0  God." 
X.  7,  9.  A  hearty  con- 
ice  with  the  Divine 
is  the  only  freedom  of 

re  we  have — 
.  Toe  grand  in  its 
What  is  the  ultimate 
;  of  the  whole  ?  Here  it 
*  To  whom  be  glory,  for 
and  ever.  Amen."  A 
ogy  this,  usual  with  St. 
after  mentioning  the 
erful  love  of  God  in  the 
option  of  man.  Horn.  xi. 
ph.  iii.  21 ;  1  Tim.  i.  17. 
om    this   doxology    we 

ret :  That  the  great  emi 
edempttOH  is  the  right 
hip  of  the  Infinite 
er.  What  is  worship, 
the  ascription  of  that 
r  to  Him  which  is  His 
And  what  is  the  per- 
on   of   a    rational    and 


moral  creature,  but  this.  He 
requires  us  to  worship  Him, 
not  for  His  sake,  but  for  oure. 
There  is  no  happiness  for 
our  natures  apart  from  this 
exercise  of  soul.  Adoring 
gratitude,  admiration,  love — 
these  are  tbe  heaven  of  the  soul. 

We  learn  from  the 
doxology — 

Secondly  :  That  the  grand 
end  of  i-edemption  is  not 
only  the  right  worship  of  the 
Intinite  Father,  but  this  right 
worship  unceasinglg :  "  For 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  ami 
cver:^'  Unto  the  ages  of 
ages,  a  surnviaiion  of  age^ 
indefinitely  extended.  We 
are  to  live  for  ever,  and 
worship  is  the  only  heaven 
of  our  being,  and  hence 
Christ  redeems  us  to  everlast- 
ing worship^ 

Such  is  Christianity. 
How  sublimely  grand!  0 
the  depths  of  the  riches,  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God!  How  unsearchable 
are  His  judgments,  and  His 
ways  past  finding  out.'* 


♦  The  obiection  to  all  this, 
founded  on  the  smallnefls  of  this 
earth  in  the  universe,  is  beauti- 
fully met  in  the  present  number 
by  Sfr.  Boyd  (page  61). 


"My  son,  if  thou  be  f-urcty  1 
friend,  if  thou  ha>t  Rtiicktn  tin 
with  u  strantfcr,  thou  art  enures 
the  words  of  thy  mouth,  thou  urt 
with  the  w Olds  of  thv  in.uth.  I 
now,  my  son,  and  deliver  thyself. 
thou  art  come  into  the  hand  < 
friend;  po,  humble  thys-elf,  und 
Hore  Uiy  fi  iend.  Give  not  sle(>])  tc 
eyes,  nor  Hhmiber  to  thine  eyelids 
Ilrer  thynelf  as  a  roc  from  the  h( 
the  hunter,  and  om  u  bird  from  the 
of  the  fowler.  '—Prov.  vi.  1—5. 

The  instructions  of  the  Bibl 
profitable  for  tho  lifo  that  no 
as  well  as  for  tlio  life  that 
come.    Its  principles  of  dom( 
social,  and  ix)litical  economy 
fiar  moro  wise,  as  well  as  riphU 
tlian  can  be  found  in  human  1 
or   periodical.     Tho   "Booh 
I'rovorbs"  is  a  far  better  p 
for  a  young  man  in  business  t 
the  Timet  newspaper.     Soloi 
here  speaks  of  surety-ships  as 
evil. 

L  As  AN  EVIL  TO  BB  DF.PLOI 

"  My  son,  if  thou  be  a  suret 
As  if  ho  said  it  is  a  sad  thin] 
thou  hast  Suretyship  is  i 
however,  always  an  evil, 
there  are  always  two  thinp^s  na 
eary  to  render  it  justifiable.  Fii 
TA«  eaae  thould  be  deserving.  [ 
person  whose  responsibility  ; 
take  upon  yourself  shonhl  y 
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T.  Bow  beforo  him,  and 
athim  to  give  it  up.  Thirdly : 
t  tfft^iictly,  *•  Deliver  thy- 
ts  a  roo  from  the  h:ind  of  tho 
^r,  and  as  a  bird  from  tho 
of  the  fowler."  Thou  art 
\(A  ia  iron  law,  break  loose 
iRibly  somehow  and  bo  free. 


(No.  XXXVIII.) 

LAZINESS. 

»w  I'lii;?  wilt  thou  slopp,  O  rfuir- 

whtM  wilt  thou  urisc  outuf  tby 

Vet  u  l.tt'tf  sleep,  u  littlv  Mum- 

.  litCo  iMl.tin:,'  ui  ttiu  bancU  to 
■o  *\x\\\  thy  povpviy  come  as  ono 

rareiletu,  and  ihy  want  as  un 
man."— I»roT.  vi.  9—11. 

Bthr^-eprccodin^vcraes,  Solo- 
directs  attention  to  the  ant.* 
as  well  ad  Solomon,  directs 
to  the  be:wt  of  tho  lield  for 
)iii  (^Job  xii.  7).  So  does 
it — **  Be  wij«j  as  serpents  " 
tx.16).  Lazy  people  abound. 
e  is  scarcely  a  greater  evil 
«iety  than  lasiness.  What 
aness  ?  Not  inactivity ;  for  a 
may  be  incapable  of  action. 
it  is  inactivity  arisin;^  from 
idisposition  to  work.  Plenty 
mer,  but  lacking  desire.  A 
man  ia  a  drag  upon  the  wheel 
cial  progress.  He  consumes 
Iffoducts  of  other  men's  la- 
%  and  produces  nothing  him- 
His  life  is  ono  theft.  The 
nts  two  things  concoru- 


pfosenl 
Juilazi 


ItXS  PBOCaABTXXATUf O.  "Yct 

ttle  sleep,"  &c.  Man,  from 
Bonttltntion  of  his  nature,  has 

the  power  to  abandon  alto- 
Mr  the  idea  of  labour.  Con- 
■oe  prases  him  to  labour,  and 
k  at  every  turn  urges  its 
W.  The  lazy  man,  therefore, 
too   cowardly    to    abandon; 

fn^crutinates.     He   is   too 


JifHoviusr,*'  DswsaitSk  voL  L 


cowardly  to  say  I  will  sleep  for 
ever.  Ho  delays  activity.  1I« 
promises  to  labour.  By  ttiis,  first, 
he-  quiet*  hU  to/isc'ieftcit ;  and, 
secondly,  /w  chenfjt  aoeiety.  Thus, 
tho  song  of  his  life  is — 

"To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  tj- 
morrow." 

II.  It  is  uuixous.  "Thy 
poverty  cometh  as  ono  that  trd- 
velleth,  and  thy  want  as  a:i 
annod  man,"  kc.  La/inoss  mu'jt 
bring  ruin.  InUlltrlud  lazint'SH 
intellectual  ruin.  Cominereiathvii- 
ncss  commercial  ruin.  Spiritml 
laziuoss  spiritual  ruin.  This  is 
a  law.  Solomon  suggests  tliat 
tho  ruin  comes— lirat,  gradualitfy 
"as  ono  that  tr.ivclleth."  It 
does  not  gallop ;  it  does  not  nish 
on  you  at  onuo.  Like  all  oth  .r 
natural  laws,  it  proceeds  gradu- 
ally. Secondly,  t/re-tistibly,  "as 
an  armed  man."  Ruin  com«'s 
travelling  slowly  up.  Tho  lazy 
man  does  not  S'le  his  grim  vissgi> 
for  days,  perhaps  years.  At  last, 
however,  ho  shows  himself,  and 
stands  by  his  side  gaunt,  ghastly, 
and  fully  armed.  Ho  clutches 
him,  and  all  is  ovor. 


(No.  XXXIX.) 

A   HAD   MAN. 

"A  nauirhty  person,  a  wicked  man, 
walketU  with  a  frowtird  mouth,  lie 
winkcth  with  hia  eyint,  he  spaikcth  w:th 
his  feet,  ho  teuchuch  with  hin  ttnger-t ; 
frowardnuiia  is  ia  his  heart,  ho  dcvisvla 
mischief  continually;  ho  sowcth  di'i- 
curd.  Therefore  shall  liLt  calamity 
como  suddenly;  suddenly  shall  he  bo 
broken  without  remedy."— Ptot.  vi. 
12-15. 

Wb  have  hero — 

I.  Tub  roKTiuiT  op  a  bad 
MAS.  He  is,  first,  perverse  in 
apeeeh.  "Walkoth  with  a  fro- 
ward  month."  In  his  spocch  ho 
has  no  regard  for  truth  or  pro- 
priety. False,  irreverent,  im- 
pure,  and  audaoiout.     V^econ^, 


Ic-yolenrc!  is  hia  inspirution. 
rejoiceUi  in  o\-il. 

II.  TnK  DOOM  or  a  bad 
"ThoreforushallhiscalaniitvM 
Buddfiil y.  His  doom  is-  first 
<ai;i— *•  ^halir  The  moral  la^ 
the  univ(?r8e  and  the  word  of 
ffuanmtoo  the  puniabinent  of 
His  doom  it,  secondly,  su( 
**  Suddenly  shall  ho  be  brok 
Tho  Buddcnnecs  does  not  i 
from  thu  want  of  warning, 
tho  nejflect  of  warning.  " 
cause  sentence  against  an 
work  IB  not  even  8j)cedily,'* 
Come  it  must,  and,  when  itcoi 
it  will  bo  ittddenlv.  His  dooE 
thirdly,  irremediable.  "  WiU 
remedy."  WTien  once  his  d( 
is  fijcod,  there  is  no  altcrut 
"As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  niustl 


(No.  XL.) 

THB  BBVKN    ABOMINABLE    THIN 

"These  six  thinfrx  doth  the  L 
note;  vea.  Mren  are  an  aboininni 
unto  him:  A  proud  lo<;k,  a  h 
jOTffuo  and  hands  th.it  shed  innoc 
Wood,  an  heart  that  devisoth  wlc 
JjajyinatioiMi  feet  that  be  Bvift  in  r 

SDealCCth  llPH.  nntl  )«<.  *l.n»  .  ^...>.L    li . . 
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Social  8la>'i>br.  "  A 
witnGSS  that  spcaketlL  lies." 
alaadcrer  is  amoii^st  the 
mi  of  social  curses.  He  robs 
How-creature  of  his  highest 
tre — his  own  rrputation  and 
ving  conjidfnce  of  his  friends. 
is — 

!.  Disn'HBiNG  Strife.  "And 
at  soweth  discord  among 
ren."  He  who  by  tale- 
ig,  ill-natured  stories,  and 
id  inventions  produces  the 
[jtions  of  friendship,  is  ab- 
nt  to  that  God,  who  desires 
features  to  live  in  love  and 

it  subject  serves  to  show 
things  —  (1)  The  moral 
mus8  of  th$  world.  These 
evila  everywhere  abound. 
«  are  they  not  rife  and 
int?  (2)  The  immaculate 
f  of  Ood.  Ho  haiet  those 
I ;  they  are  thereforefbreign 
■UMlf.  He  is  not  haugh^, 
£idse.  They  all  are  abK)mi- 
18  to  Him ;  eternally  repug- 
iohif  nature.  (3)  T/iftrue 
m  of  the  ffodly.  What  is  that  ? 
jdaavour  to  rid  the  world  of 
»Tils  offensive  to  Heaven. 
have   the   instrument,  the 

a,&c. 


(No.  XLI.) 

SAOBBD  COUN8BL8. 

f  ton,  keep  thy  father**  corn- 
Mat,  mnd  fonwke  not  the  Uw  of 
lOttMr:  Bind  them  continually 
lUne  heart,  and  tie  them  about 
lak.  When  thou  goett,  it  ahall 
im;  when  thou  sleepest,  it  nhall 
bst;  and  when  thou  avakcitt,  it 
telk  with  thee.  For  the  com- 
MBt  is  a  lamp;  and  the  law  is 
md  reproofs  of  instruction  are 
ijof  Ufe:  to  keep  thee  from  the 
loinan,  fkom  the  flattery  of  the 
I  oC  m  atrango  woman."— Prov.  \i. 

f  son,  keep  my  words,  and  lay  np 
MmsBdments  with  theo.  Keep 
■nsMoidmente, and  live;  and  my 
I  the  apple  of  thine  eve.  Bind 
ipSB  thy  flufert,  write  them  upon 

roL.  XIX. 


the  table  of  thine  heart.  Say  unto  wis- 
dom, Thou  art  my  Hister ;  and  call 
understanding  thy  kinKWomun :  tbat 
they  may  keep  thee  Iroiu  the  strange 
woman,  from  the  stranger  which  flut- 
tereth  with  her  words."— Prov.  vii. 
1—5. 

We  pnt  these  two  passages  toge- 
ther, because  in  spirit,  and  almost 
in  language,  they  are  identical. 
They  lead  us  to  consider  the  pro- 
per treatment  and  the  blessed  use 
of  sacred  counsels. 

I.  Thb  propbk  trbatmbnt  of 
sacred  counsels.  They  are  to  be 
applied.  The  application  of  the 
sacred  counsels  should  be — 

First:  Close.  "Bind  them; 
tie  them  "  (verse  21).  "  Bind 
them  upon  thy  fingers ;  write 
them  upon  the  tableof  thineheart*' 
(vii.  3).  This  strong  figurative 
language  means  that  Uiey  should 
bo  brought  home  to  the  inner  be- 
ing and  experience.  They  are 
not  merely  to  be  in  the  bram,  or 
on  the  lip,  but  bound  up  with  the 
very  \'italitic3  of  being.  The 
application  should  be — Si*condly : 
(Jofietant.  "  Bind  them  continu- 
al/1/.**  They  arc  not  for  moro 
occasional  use.  They  are  not  to  bo 
used  as  guides  fcr  certain  things, 
but  the  guide  for  all,  and  for  ever. 
— Thirdly:  Loving.  They  must 
be  regarded  as  the  apple  of 
the  ey«>,  as  the  tendercst  rela- 
tion. "Thou  art  my  sister'*  (vii. 
2,  3).  What  we  do  not  love 
Hoon  forsakes  us.  Love  is  the  re- 
tuning  faculty  of  the  soul. 

II.  Tub  blessed  usb  of  sacred 
cotinsols.  —  First :  They  guide. 
*'  When  thou  gocst,  it  shall  lead 
thee.**  Thoy  are  a  lamp  to  the  feet, 
throwing  its  radiance  before  thy 
steps.  This  lamp  will  always  bum 
in  advance  of  thee.— Secondly : 
Thetj  protect.  "  When  thou  sleep- 
est  it  shall  keep  thee."  They  will 
guard  theo  from  all  temptations ; 
shield  thee  from  the  honeyed  shafts 
"  of  the  strange  woman."  Sacred 
counsels  are  the  only  effective 
police  in  the  empire  of  soul. — 

E 
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Thirdly:  Tlicy  eommunc :  "tlicy 
-will  taik  to  ilu  e.'*  Tliey  nro  full 
of  mcaniiig;  thry  aro  echoes  of 
tho  BiviiK!  niirnl.  Tlicy  fhall 
talk  nvitli  tL(.c  abuut  tpiiitual  zc- 


latioiifi,  about  dntj  and  des&iy. 
— Foiii-thly :  Th€y  animate. "  Keej 
my  comxnundmcntii,  a&d  ore.' 
They  arc  the  life-giviBg  powffof 
the  soul. 


€iit  |)tt(ptt  aitb  its  ganbrnaibs. 


TUB  ATONEMENT. 

Lkt  ub  tiy  to  meet  u  diflTiculty 
which  wo  may  have  licard  not 
onfiiGquontly  itatod,  and  which, 
at  thu  first  glanco,  uppearb  to 
have  much  weight,  (.'an  it  bo 
bolieTod,  say  Homc,  that  Christ, 
the  Croator  and  Pn^server  of 
countleiB  worldi),  would  como  tu 
this  little  Bpci-k  in  immonfuty, 
would  livo  hero  in  human  form 
for  three-and-thirty  years,  aud 
hero  would  suil'er  and  die,  all  "  to 
seek  and  to  savo  thiit  wliich  was 
lost,''— all  to  work  out  fallen 
man's  salvation  1"  And  ti*uly, 
whon  in  the  starry  ui|$ht  you 
look  up  at  the  iriilUuiiij^  host 
above  you,  and  think  of  their 
incalciUablu  numlu-r  and  xnHi- 
ne«5s,  and  rtiiK'niber  how  it  is  tho 
creed  of  tho  iilnlo^ophur,  and,  as 
some  have  maintained,  tho  faith 
of  tho  Chridtian,  that  each  of 
these  gigantic  uilis,  anion;;  which 
tho  earth  is  a  !<und-i!i<iin,  hiu  itH 
own  tecniiin^  ]mpulittion  of  ra- 
tional and  immortal  lite,  do  vou 
not  feel  iiH  thu  psiliiiiait  fi'lt  w!ien 
ho  said,  in  tin;  loiitcmplatlon  of 
that  ^rand  ei.^ht,  *'  What  is  man, 
that  Thou  ait  mindful  of  liim  ;  or 
the  son  of  man,  tlwit  Thou  visitcst 
him!'"  Was  it  worth  tho  13a- 
yiour's  while?  to  come  down  to  so 
little  a  world,  to  SLck  and  save  a 
iost  thing  BO  very  um)l\'i 


Yes.  Eeason  and  eAyeiiMce 
come  in  hero  to  oonfizm  fli 
teachings  of  Revelation;  it  i 
quite  cndiUe,  quite  satnzi^lg 
the  very  make  of  all  Hihp 
that  the  Son  of  man,  cresftor  ■ 
the  universe,  as  He  was,  shMli 
"  como  to  seek  and  to  save  tb 
which  waa  lost.'*  By  the  i«] 
make  and  nature  of  the  miiai 
if  a  thing  eoea  wrong,  it  beooai 
a  matter  ofspccial  interest  Bif 
pose  that  some  skilful  cnginsBi 
watching  the  first  trial  of  aatf 
great,  complicated  piece  of  i» 
chinery  going  wrong,  janingt* 
sti-ainin^,  do  you  not  think  tW 
tho  skilful  mechanician  will  fa 
tho  time  forget  all  the  rest  of  ^ 
engine,  and  conc<*ntrate  hii  atieB- 
tion  on  that  little  thio^  tbit  ii 
wrong,  till  ho  h;tfl  got  it  xM^ 
And  even  so  wc  may  think  ol v 
ffreat  Creator,  as  He  KokJ  nj* 
the  system  of  things  phjgj 
beneath  Him,  turning  away  ctf 
a  nullion  worlds  whtre  tha«  * 
no  sin  nor  sorrow,  whr^re  tho*  • 
no  jarring  of  tJie  grand  •► 
chinery,  and  coming  down  to  1^ 
world  that  is  wrong,  ^  »<^ 
right, — to  this  race  that  is  W»»* 
se«.ik  and  aave." 

Did  not  the  man  lesTftW 
ninety  and  nine  sheep  ^^^S 
safe,  and  give  his  entire  ^^'^''^ 
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one  that  had  gono  astray  ?  That 
■heep  had  been  an  unnoticed  unit 
in  a  maM ;  it  waa  singled  out,  it 
became  of  importance,  just  bv 
going  wrong.  A  thing  which 
never  attracted  attention  when 
going  right,  often  becomes  a 
matter  of  much  interest  when  it 
goes  wrong.  Some  little  detail 
in  your  household  arrangements 
— some  little  nerve  in  your  physi- 
cal frame — you  never  thouglit  of 
it,  but  you  are  obliged  to  think 
of  it  now  that  it  is  jarring  and 
tinffling. 

And  does  not  the  sick  member 
of  the  £Gunily  awaken  more 
interest  and  get  more  care  than 
all  the  rest  put  together?  How 
softly  yon  speak  to  the  dying 
ssr;  how  kindly  you  olasp  the 
dying  hand ;  how  anxiously  you 
moiKexi  the  dying  lips ;  how 
l^htly  fall  the  footsteps  round 
the  dying  bed  I  Ton  were  kind 
enough,  perhaps ;  but  you  know 

Siu  never  were  so  care^  in  the 
ys  of  health  and  vigour.  And 
have  we  not  all  boen  touched  to 
see  how  the  special  care  and  fond- 
ness of  the  mother  of  a  healthftil, 
hopeful  £umly  centre  on  her  poor 
littlo  deformed  child  ? — ^that  poor 
little  thing  that  must  face  the 
toils  and  trials  of  life  at  so  sad  a 
disadvantage.  And  oven  so  may 
Jesus  look  upon  this  defaced  anil 
deformed  world — the  poor  object 
amid  a  fair  family  of  millions; 
the  one,  perhaps,  in  all  He  made 
that  fcU ! 

Or,  to  take  a  familiar  instance, 
suppose  a  merchant  in  balancing 
his  books  at  the  end  of  the  y(?ar ; 
suppose  that  in  lus  calcuUtion 


thousands  and  thousands  of 
figures  are  right,  and  only  one  is 
wrong ;  does  he  not  fix  upon  the 
little  error,  and  labour  and  labour 
on  that  till  it  is  put  right  ? 

And  even  so,  we  may  say,  does 
God  hunt  out  the  error  tliat  has 
crept  into  creation;  does  Gk)d 
efiace  the  little  speck  which 
obtrudes  itself  upon  His  view. 

Yes ;  a  thing  becomes  of  con- 
sequence hj  going  wrong.  You 
know  that  if  a  man  or  a  woman 
who  never  was  heard  of  becomes 
suddenly  a  great  criminal,  then 
that  crime-stained  name  is  for  % 
while  in  every  mouth.  And  even 
so  this  world,  so  to  speak,  pushed 
itself  into  notice  when  it  ML 
Ah !  the  little  planet  might  have 
ciroled  round  the  sun  happy  and 
holy ;  and  never  been  singled  ont 
from  amon^  the  bright  millions 
of  which  it  IS  the  least.  But  as  it 
is,  perhaps  this  fallca  world's 
name  may  bo  on  the  lips  of 
angels,  and  in  the  thoughts  of 
races  that  never  sinned. 

That  may  be  doubtful ;  but  we 
kntno  that  this  world,  bjr  falling, 
gained  a  greater  distinction  than 
that !  For  three-and-thirty  years 
it  became  the  dwelling-plaoe  of 
the  great  Kcdeomer.  And  we, 
when  lost,  as  it  might  seem,  in 
hopeless  loss,  were  singled  out 
thereby  for  the  grandest,  most 
precious,  most  glorious  blessing 
that,  80  fur  as  we  know,  was  ever 
given  by  the  ^Vlmighty.  Tho  Son 
of  God  left  the  glories  of  heaven 
to  die  for  us.  "  Tho  Son  of  man 
came  to  sock  and  to  save  tho 
lost!" 

BoTD,  M.A. 
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Cbtabgirirl  Dotes  unb  djutrics. 


OPKN"     CO  INC  I  L. 
[The  utmoitt  freedom  of  honcNt  thought  Ih  pormittcd  in  thi'*  department.  T!it 
rmder  muKt  therefore  lu^e  his  own  ducriniinatlnif  fucalties  and  the*  Kditor  mutt  be 
allowed  to  olaiiQ  freedom  from  n'^ponsibility.] 


THE  r.IUKAT  niOPITIATIOJf. 

HepliMfit. — In  answer  to  Querist 
So.  10,  p.  3ot>.  Vol.  XVII.,  an.l 
rontinucd  from  p.  OV),  Vol. 
X"Viri.:— 

On  the  meaning  of  kai'uaii,  to 
atone,  and  its  derivatives,  in  the 
Old  TfMament  Scriptures  : — 

It  is  impossiblo  to  exaggerate 
tliC  impoiianre  of  asccitainiiig 
the  exact  moaning  of  kaphnr  in 
tlio  II»;l»rcw  Scriptunrs.  It  is 
rcndi  red  by  the  Siptuflf/int,  scunr- 
tinips,  d7(a&'fa;,  I  eunctify  or 
ac't  a}Kirt,  or  mako  sacred,  T'^x. 
xxix.  JJ;J — 30 ;  KaOaipu),  I  cleanse 
Lsa.  vi.  7  ;  but  gi-ncnilly  i^i\affKo- 
fiaif  1  propitiaU.'.  Tlio  last  wonl 
mentioned  hail  originally,  among 
the  Ciiijoks,  tho  idea  of  appealing 
imgQi;  thougli  it  vrns  iiscd  in  its 
HOC(m«liiry  son.s*;  alone,  U8  oqui- 
viiluut  to,  ** to  nconcilo."  CSlq 
UuMiLiKT,  vol.  xviii.  p.  53.)  The 
goils  of  the  (Ji\»'lv8  were  Hubjoct 
to  p:ibsion,  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
mcaunoas,  and  all  the  other  o\nl 
propensities  of  their  worshippers. 
The  Crniek  languagt;  was  formcil 
'imid  tlicHC  d«-gi-ading  ideas  of  the 
Deity,  and  th«f  words  which  cx- 
premcd  any  nrligious  notion 
wtfre,  naturally,  tinged  with  error. 

\VTien  the  writers  of  the  Xew 
Tiuitamont  wroti*  the  books  which 
bear  their  names,  they  all«  with 
the  exception  of  Matthew,  wrote 
in  Greek.  This  waH  not  a  lan- 
guor with  which  they  were  very 
fimiiliar,  not  being  their  common 
modiumofcommunicalioii.  'C^ict^ 
did  not  coin  'voxdB  irVica  ncmfi 


were  foimd,  exactly,  to  tkii 
liking,  but  used  thc'word^  is  R- 
fereui.-c  to  Grod  and  His  wor&hij*, 
whicli  liad  been  usetl  in  rcfrrenfe 
to  idols  and  idolatry.  It  is 
natural  for  us,  then^fore,  to  rap- 
pose,  that  the  meaning  attsf.hcd 
to  such  words  by  the  Apoitki 
would  be  Hf»mewhat  different  froa 
that  which  tJie  heathen  h-id  b«a 
aeoustomel  to  assocLitc  with  theo. 
Those  facts  simply  diow,  that  ia 
eoming  to  a  correct  nndentand- 
ing  of  the  Christian  atonemci^i 
too  mueh  stress  must  not  be  Uid 
upon  the  original,  ctymologinl 
and  Pagan  meanings  of  Greek 
word.x.  'rhe  words,  to  say  all  thit 
Tiin  be  said  in  favour  of  wj" 
theorj-,  are  ambiguous,  and  wfll 
admit  of  being  iulcrpreted  in 
harmony  with  many  theories. 

Finding,  thus,  tlLat  the  ftyinr»- 
logical  and  hifftnrical  meaning  of 
the  (rTei.»k  words  —  IXafwim, 
f^iXao-Koptac,  i\aa-fiot,  and  IXa^ 
TTipiov  —leave  it  an  open  qtwilifl*. 
whether  our  Saviour  did,  Iff 
His  death  of  pain,  appease  the 
anger  of  God  directly,  or  nsk* 
amends  to  God  for  the  eTil  dotf 
Him  by  man's  sin,  let  ustontft 
the  Hebrew  language,— a  I«8' 
gna^,  from  it^  earlieet  hisloift 
used  us  thn  means  of  oommitt' 
eating  God's  thoughts  to  msBii* 
connexion  with  religion.  I*J 
etymolog)',  history,  and  «■■• 
these  words,  during  rnaay  c9- 
turies  arc  mora  to  be  tnoled,  fl 
ATTLving  at  a  theory  of  i 


IlIK'tl.ix.li 


XOTKS     \Nli    ^iVVA 


,  i  jiurpos;-  tii.;:tin}r  now  of 
'^''•tPJlaltf  !ind  it8  Ji'riv{itiv»?a 
-"i'-'meR,  tindK'fPjrjILTJr. 

JCttPIIdlt^  oriafinjiUv  cxi-strul  in 
thi-  form  of  ^y  90,*  Kel'lf  \Ii, 
tliij  Hebrew,  Loin:;  at  tlm  boifin- 
tdo^  like  the  Chiiit'Si?  mono- 
■■'ylhliic.     See  Foppcnhtiui  s  work 

•'i^D^K^    jnyn^.     -^>^'^'    '<'^ 

Riv-ms,  to  form u  projficti<.'n.  KcPll 
hi*  th?  8ame  root-nioaninj;  in  a 
Uwre  numbijr  of  Un^rna^oa,  as  iti 
th«/  Sanscrit,  kfip-afa  ;   Gr.,  kc^- 

C\n      k'V^H'Ti;       liat.      M^M^      Ci<T. 

^•<;p/>/',  Span,  rab-o,  Enju;!.  fff/»'. 
ll'jnco  the  SjTiac  kcypho'  and 
rsf^f,  a  cliff,  or  Btonn,  —  that 
which  projecta. 

Th.'it    which   stood    i^rojoctnd, 

against  wiuda  ami  wavcii,   must 

have  bocn  luinl  and  duniblu,  and 

therefore  unytTiin^  hard  and  dur- 

alile  was  named  KnVIIe  II.    Henc .  r 

the  meaniii'^  of  KaPHaR^  to  be 

8t^lnu,  ^  ^  courageous ;  a  vil- 

Uge,    as  projooting    above    tho* 

ground;  to  scoup,  or  bore  throu!^:}], 

ic.    The  cypress  tri.^e,  as  con- 

^istint;  of  hard  and  dtinibli.;  woorl, 

^rai  called  KoPJI^Ii  or  GyPJliIt, 

vWch  name  was  rat:un«.*d  in  otlior 

Uni^agCB,    as     CJr.    Kvirap-iaaoi, 

IaL  eupr-ettu*,  Ger.  /wV/tr,  pine 

<v  any  roBinous  woo<l. 

The  word  KoPllvR^  was  soon 
Vflodto  denoto  \X\ic.  rusin  yieM<-d 
1))'  these  trects,  and  afLmwai-ds 
vu  appUod  to  any  resinous  bub- 
■^cemcluding  bitumen  or  pitcli, 
win  Gen.  vi.  11,  "Pitch  it 
vithoat  and  within  with  pitch  or 

As  objects,  in  tho  Ka.st,  were 
"Ran  bosmeturcd  with  a  n'sinoua 
uiUtaacc,  sumetimos  for  the  sake 
^  tho  ogrceablo  odour,  but  gcno- 
''■'lly,  as  in  the  caso  of  woodt'n 
^■iJs,  to  make  them  watertight, 
uurable,  and  prr>tect  thtjni  fruni 
^  attacks  of  insucts,  the  word, 
*•  a  verb,  camo  to  be  used  to 
'lenote  the  act  of  besmearing  or 
"mriniff  as  in  tlw  vtuis-igo  alrv'^dy 


^uotoJ,  (ii-n.  vi.  1-4,  "Tiiou 
Shalt  pitch— from  Aa/'JTii^— it, 
with  pitch  -KvPUi'Ti:*  This  use 
of  the  word  occurs  in  the  earliest 
])ortion  of  tho  Hebrew  Scripture; 
but  later  on,  KuPIIaJi  signified  to 
rover,  without  any  refoi-unco  to 
the  bu1>stanco  of  whioh  the  cover- 
ing was  made,  or  tho  manner  or 
piiqioso  of  jnilting  it  on.  From 
thi!  uso  of  t.ie  v(  rl»,  as  denoting 
to  roret;  a  noun  wan  formed,  after 
the  laps.j  of  conturicn,  to  signifj' 
a  c< ) vi-r  or  lul — h'ltPjtuJio Til. 

The  box  or  rliest  in  which  was 
koj)t  a  ropy  of  the  Mosaic  code  is 
railed,  in  our  veivion  "  tho  Ark 
of  th<!  Covenant,"  a  translation 
which  Puritanic  tlicories  ol  the 
(_'hri!stianatonem(jnthaverenden*d 
very  raisKading;  for,  in  common 
si)eech,  boxes  of  any  kind  and 
every  kind  arc  not  called  arks, 
an<l  agreements  are  not  Jh>vu- 
larly  known  as  eovcnaiats.  iTie 
proper  modern  translation  of  tho 
phi-aso  is,  "Tho  box  of  the  agree- 
ment"— i.e.,  the  box  which  con-  . 
tainod  the  Jews*  titio  d«'ed — thi* 
agreement,  on  condition  of  kof^p- 
ing  whi'-h,  they  sliould  be  cn- 
titl.'d  to  thi'  appollati«)n,  **  God's 
people,'*  and  to  Uis  temiwrsil 
pn)tection. 

Thi>  box  liad  a  lid,  or<'(»ver-- 
Kit  Pj'"  It"  TJf.  The  llebn?  w  word 
can,  of  itself,  mean  n«)thing  more 
than  a  lid  or  <over,  Jind  to  trans- 
late it  WaaTtiftLOVf  as  the  Sept. 
have  done,  or  **  Mircy^  seat,'* 
with  our  Authorised  V'crsion,  is  a 
violation  of  all  r\d<;d  of  honnen- 
eutics  -it  is  U>  give  to  a  mere  lid 
a  nann;  which  denotes  the  se- 
condary purpa««)S  of  the  lid,  the 
box,  suid  tho  room  in  which  they 
were  deposited,  as  well  ajB  th(} 
altar,  iiK-ense,  sacrifice,  and  the 
cerum'uiii's  performed  on  tho  day 
of  atonement.  The  fact  that  Paul 
uses  the  woril  iKaaTTipiov  when 
ho  refers  to  this  lid  in  tleb.  ix.  o, 
is  no  argument  in  ivwowT  ol  \^v' 
correctness    of    the?     Sr.^lwA^JvwV 
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rondering,  as  his  object  was  to 
HBO  "words  which  wero  current 
in  his  day.  For  a  similar  reason 
ho  uses  the  word  "flesh"  to 
denote  human  sinfulness;  and 
■peaks  of  a  law  of  members  as  if 
a  man's  limbs  were  the  originators 
of  his  depravit}'. 

The  question  now  bearing  upon 
our  subject  is, — Docs  the  word 
XttPHalt  always  conrey  the  idea 
(a)  of  appeasing  (t(m1'h  anger,  by 
an  offering  of  Bomclhing  good,  or 
by  tho  cndurnncc  of  e\'il  inflicted 
by  Him;  or  (A)  of  giving  him 
satisfaction,  reparation,  or  com- 
XMsnsatioii  for  tho  injury  inflicted 
upon  Ilim  by  man's  sin  P  If  the 
word  occurs  once  without  neces- 
sarily involving  eithor  of  these 
notionn,  then  is  it  7-ij?]it  for  us  to 
argue  that  tlio  woi-d  «my  have  no 
such  meaning  when  it  r^'fers  to 
God,  and  tliat,  therofon',  the  idi?a 
of  appeasing  (»r  nati^ifyinjj:  the 
Deity  should  not  In;  thrust  upon 
us  for  tlie  Hake  of  irt-oi»pin;r  up  a 
tottering  thtor}'.  li".  nirain,  tho 
word  fieqmnthj  ocoui'h  with«»»t 
nec«\ssjmly  implying  nppea.so- 
mcnt  or  eatisfaotion,  tlicro  is  a 
Ttry  ntronr)  probchilittf  that  no  suc!i 
ideas  are  conncr'trrlwith  thowcml 
when  it  refers  to  Ciwd;  but,  if, 
finally,  the  vorl  ^*»<r  A<rif.wr//y 
expresRps  rx'|'iati(»ii  or  ri-jvimtiou, 
when  it  in  u.s(  (1  in  vclatiiiii  to  man 
or  en iilure,  thru  \>thiiea  morni 
eerftihiti/  that  tho  wnrd  lias  no  siirh 
moaniuLT  wlicn  it  in  iist-d  in  re- 
ferenco  t(»  thr  (imllioad. 

Tiui  onviiost  UM.'  of  the  wor«l,  on 
rocord,  istliat  aln.'aJy  itforp-d  to. 
Gen.  vi.  14,  where  it  moans  to 
corn- — nothinpfniore,  and  nothing 
le.«H.  Tlio  next  use,  on  ro<-ord,  is 
in  (ten.  xxxii.  20  ^Ilob.  21), 
which  is  centuries  Liter  tlian  the 
procoding. 

Uorc,  our  version  hr.s,  **  T  will 
appease  him,'*  whcrr'a!*  the  Hebrew 
literally  reads,  " I  ui/l  rnnr  hit 
ftet,*  where  tho  word  J\iyfU— 
iaco,    is  equivalent  to  JloGeZ-^ 


anger  {Onlieloi).  See  also 
9.  Tho  same  word  signif 
face  and  anger,  because  i 
of  anger  is  immediately  e: 
in  the  countenance  (Al 
and  Kimehi). 

That  tho  removal  of 
anger  against  his  brothc 
is  the  obiect  of  tho  whol 
action  narrated  in  the 
will  be  readily  confessf 
that  this  idea 'is  involve 
word  KuPUaR  used,  is  U 
covered.  The  literal  renf 
tho  phrase  is,  "  I  will  c 
face,  or  I  will  cover  his 
It  is  evident,  by  an  cxai 
of  theso  renderings,  that 
peasing  element  does  not 
a  factor  into  the  mea 
KmPSaRf  but  arisoii  *oi 
its  position  in  relation  to 
Rnnhi,  one  of  the  most 
liabbins  who  ever  wrol 
the  meaning  of  llcbmv 
says  that  KuPII-jR  docs 
signify  *Mo  appeiiiM;,"  an 
means  tu  ap]H>ase.  but  to 
or  annul.  Tho  phrase,  » 
to  him,  should  he  rondi 
will  f'hf  out  liis  anger,"  s 
xxviii.  IS,  *' Your  ciiveni 
death  Khali  bi^  JisnuHHl 
blotted  out :  and  Isa.  : 
*'And  niiH'hit'f  bhnll  fa 
the;  thou  shall  mt  b** 
put  it  ojf"  or  mn«>vc  il 
KnTlFaJi.  Pnshi  a-ldn  1 
word  invariably  lM\ir.-«  tl 
of  vipiny  a>''Pif  or  rttt^or\ 
has  the  fi;imc  .significa 
Syriac. 

Whon  the  Jows  wished 

note   *'  to  ap])ease  or   e 

they  had  other  woi-ds  ci 

I   tho    purpose,  as  the  3'i 

'    CJ/nXiiy   {Onkelo*),    smt 

I  words,    such    as   the    f 

!  examples    supply: — YMh 

"  AVhon  the  wrath  of  Kii 

sucrus  t'-fiJt  appeQ^ed — Ki 

Ibid.    Wi.    10,   "Than  ' 

king's    wrath    pnciJM^ 

KaUr  ForothoriiMaof£ 
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MO  Gen.  Yiii.  1,  "And  the  waters 
Mtntmg0ti"  Numb. xvii.  5,  (Uob. 
20),  "And  I  will  make  to  ceased 
So  alBO  Vtov.  XV.  18,  *'  Ho  that  is 
Blow  to  anger  app^aaeth — y*^^- 
0»r— atrifc*  Prov, xxi.  14,  "A 
gift  in  secret  paeijkth — YoKPell 

■npr*'  £ecL  x.  4,  "For 
yielding  pac{fiith — YaNn  Ym  CI£-^ 
graat  oSuncca." 

In  ProY.  xvL  14,  the  word 
EmFMbX  w  nsed  «0  in  Oon. 
Txrii.  20,  "  Xho  wimth  of  a  long 
ia  aa  measengen  of  doath,  but  ti 
wiae  man  will  jMwi/y  it."  It  ia 
aimilarlytiunslated  in  oarTorrion 
of  £sak.  XV.  G3, "  When  J  am  pmei- 
JUd  toward  thou  ioT  all  thut  thou 
*haat  dono.'*  Whatever  bo  our 
theory  of  atonement,  it  must  bo 
confeasod  that  tho  former  pas- 
sage (Prov.  xvi.  14)  will  ad- 
mit of  being  rendered,  like  Gen. 
xxxiL  20,  "  A  wise  man  will 
eoi9€r^  bUtt  out  anger ; "  and 
thai  tho  latter  (Ezck.  xvi.  G3)  in 
not  correctly  translated  in  tho 
uuthoriacd  vur^ion.  Thi-  wurd  iu 
Ezekiel,  ^15321 1  ^s  the  infiiutivo 

riel  with  the  gonitivo  sufllx,  and 
therefore  cannot  bti  triinsl'.itorl  as 
.'4  i>a8Rivo — **  whon  I  iim  i»acifi<*d," 
but,  "wlicn  /  i'lr'ftf''  or  bi  ttcr, 
as  Luther  hash  iiutiliilly  rcndorod 
it,  "when  1  »it(i:! Jifryive  lh«'«' — 
rergehcmctrd: — all  thdt  thou  h:i&t 
dono." 

Tliewonl  lOrPffttJi  is  .simil.irly 
used  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  :t,  wlur'  our 
.'iuUiorizi'd  vorsion  gives,  "And 
whcTCwith  shall  2  mtiLr  tli'  atom- 
ment  ;'*     but     tho     lli'biv'w     is, 

per — and  with  what  slutll  I  otrr 
or  bht  out  your  amjir;'*  ytm' 
antjfr  being  cviJ..»ntly  uinlor.««loi»d, 
w  that  tho  I'Xpn.'ssit)!!  curro.s[H)ud.H 
in  form  and  iu  m(!auin,i;  with 
(ien.  xxxii.  '1\>, 

Th«j  n.vsult  of  our  i»vo.4i;.'atiu'U 
in  roforcnco  to  Kul'lLiIif  is  that 
tho  word  may  bo  rcndcn:d  '*  tr>  ap- 
pease "  thrice  only  in  the  Hebrew 


Scriptures  (Gen.  xxxiL  20 ;  Prov. 
xvi.  14;  2  iSam.  xxi.  3),  but 
that  even  hero  it  may  bo  under- 
stood more  in  harmony  with  its 
original  sense  "to  cover  or  blot 
ouV'  in  which  caso  there  is,  in 
the  word  itself,  not  a  shadow 
even  of  the  appeasing  or  satis- 
fying idea ;  and  that  in  one  plaoo 
(Ezck.  xvi.  C3),  where  our  version 
gives  "am  pacified,"  tho  Hebrew 
nect§$arUy  implies  U*iel)  that  in  thia 
caso  God  acts,  ana  not  that  lie  is 
acted  upon — that  lie  pacilies  or 
appeases,  if  tlio  word  has  that 
meaning,  and  not  that  He  is  ap- 
peased or  pacified;  tho  words 
being  most  correctly  and  literally 
rendered — '*In  my  forgiving" — 
or  blotting  out — "  to  thoo,  all  that 
which  thou  hast  done." 

Jn  proceeding  further  with  our 
inquiries,  lot  us  ]K>int  out  thoso 
])as^agos  of  Scripture  whoi*e  tho 
woixl  Kaphar  rAuaot  have  the 
sli.^htest  ui)pi-oach  in  muoning  to 
ap£)Cii8emenl  or  satisldction.  rhe 
text  just  re  ft  Trod  to  in  Kzck.  xvi. 
G.'i  is  an  instance,  as  tho  Divine 
Being  did  not  attempt  to  appease 
or  satisfy  tho  Jows. 

Deut.  xxxii.  4:1  may  be  cited  as 

an   oxam]ilo   of  tho   Kamo  kind, 

'   **  itud  u'iit  hi-  nKi'cifnl  to  His  land 

and  to   His  i):'Oi»lo"  —  llcbiow, 

:  V>jr  MTT}^  n;:Dr    Bearing  in 

.  mind  that  tlio  otlior  vorbn  of  thia 
I  vitm:  ari;  fiUun-.  and  that  k»pfKr 
\&  joiiiod  to  thtm  by  m»;and  of  tho 
i;%  we  aro  allowed  t*i  translate 
hipptr  as  if  it  lia«l  born  future  too. 
'i'he  verb  is  in  yv*/,  and  is  there- 
fore active  and  transitive— any 
way,  it  is  alw.iya  active.  Tho 
verb  id  n(it  f'»ilow«.'d  by  any  prc- 
l)Ositi«>n,  but  pitssos  its  action  at 
once  to  tlu>  two  nouns  whii.h  fol- 
l»tw  it:  IIU  hud — flm  jtiftplc. 
'J' h»}  words  *llis  ]k?oi«1o'  aro  ox- 
I'lanatory  of  'Jlis  Jund' — *  His 
P'opl.t '  hrhv^  nio  int  in  both  casoi. 
iJod  is  luTtj  active,  II is  peoplo 
pa.««.uvc,  and  tho  verb  kipper  ex- 
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prcaacfi  God's  act  to  His  people. 
If  the  word  kaphm-  mcang  to  ap^ 
peaa«  or  AELtiefy,  oi-  mako  amenofl 
Tor  wrong,  then  does  the  teit  moat 
empliatic^ly  deckTo  thftt  God 
appenscdp  or  Trill  appeisc,  satiafy, 
or  mako  amnndja  to  tho  J<3W5, 
which  Uhlftftphomoui.  The  word 
hero  then  mmt  have  another 
meaning^.  \Ve  havo  soen  that 
tho  wurd  is  ^ued  to  aiguif^  to 
cover.  But  bin  ia  Qov«!rod  if  it  be 
forgiven  or  removed ;  a  debt  U 
covcrud  when  it  ia  canct^^Hed  or 
blotted  out ;  and  filth  iM  covered 
whoa  retnorcd  or  clc|iii»ed ;  heEU^, 
theno  threa  prominent  abaddH  of 
meaning  are  found  conneoted 
with  JtapAor^— (a)  fo  forffi^  6r 
Mficli/y;  (p)  to  bhi  &ut;  and  (c)  l# 
cfmrtMC,  The  Orst  fiT  third  ahodcv 
will  apply  to  the  t^^it,  "  Gud  wLQ 
fnrgivfi  dr  cimnu  IIU  Innd — Hie 
people." 

Take  again  Psa.  Lrv.  8.     "Out 
tnmfgrcgBiona    thou  thaii   puf'^9 

ihem  -iif*y"-Dn5an  nriK^ 

Here  God  acts  and  acta  upon 
inuu^p;r««>jioiia,  ao  that  if  them  b$ 
Kitisfyinj;  or  appeasing,  all  m 
donOj  nrii  o»  f/r^t)^^^  of  traitjgrea- 
a  ion  it,  hut  t<i  transgroasions.  The 
Hehnjw  here  will  admit  of  no 
other  expUnaticm  or  rendettng 
than  that  wliich  recognLtci  ilu» 
Deit^  as  afstinjf  upon  ain,  and  th&t 
act  IS  denoted  hy  kutphar.  This 
paaaago  m^y  he  rendered  like  the 
ono  before  mentioned,  **Oiir  tiiinft^ 
greasionfi^  thou  u^iit  jfbrgim  them, 
or  hht  them  out,  or  clt^itst  themu'* 
The  following  eitamploa  mi^t 
be  limilarly  exainmed,  and 


the  Same  riwiiJt^  I*v*  %ji.  30. 
*'And  when  he  h^th  inftd#aA«)d 
of  r0eom{UH0  (fr.  AapAur)  th*  hl^ 
plftce/*  Sec;  Vr&r.  xrt  6:  "w 
inerey  and  truth  itiiqaitf  «  Mji 

Siy  sin  If  pufg^;*^  I^k^  lM^ 
26  :  "  Sflvca  day*  *Aai?  1^  ^w^ 
the  altar;''   Itid.  sir,  2tf:  *& 

iglil  be  iBMllqU 
\  thve  win  bft  iil^ 
din&totbow.  In  oomwdina^t 
what  ii  bofot^  atsted,  thal^% 
W4»xl  "kapkar*^   «««  " 

i]a««n«.tQ  appease  ar  t^ 
It  inigbt  posaibly  have  tW 
flcation  in  three  plik»:«^  bill  «^4 
in  tlit^e  enses  there  is  ndiMi^ 
deviate    fiiom    tbo  num  isMi^ 

out;  (2)  That  the  w^  *<^** 
14  uaed  whtirc!  it  e^tm^i  U«  «« 
iioged  i3r  toti^t«d  l>fth»ikm4 
appoadug  or  <iitiliftiff*ieo^iitt 
ii  #wii  m<tan  to  pnt^oii  m  d«a» 
— th;;it  it  is  o^^m  uacd  thas.  isl 
(f)  UiHt  whether  our  SAtioflr  M 
api^eiise  ttod  or  not  bj  HitdMll. 
it  ia  manifyat  that  thM  IHli* 
dmi^  not  tixife  frckm  tlicr  tai^nv 
of  Am^^ffi'in  tho  Uld  Tr*tJta^ 
Th«  ti3<?  of  t         i  I  '/^ 

leavcti     t^0  kM 

thooriwra ;  iluiu^rju  .'l^  tiir  m  fc 
use  t)f  the  weird  doet  tiuTW  •f 
h^ht  upciTi  tho  feut^ec^  ftl  « irt 

iHii&lp§  tks  «^H/vWu_er  ^^MPf 


f^ittrarg  Sjiotutn, 


to  be  the  duty  of  an  Kditor  either  to  give  an  earlj  notice  of  the 
um  fbr  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  Publisher.  It  Li 
worthier  books ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnotioed  ones.] 


THE   BE\1EWER»8   CANON. 
In  erery  work  ref^ard  the  author's  end, 
Since  none  can  compaiM  more  than  they  intend. 


L  English  Testament.  Edited  by  W.  L.  Blackibt, 
nd  Ber.  Jaxe8  Hawes,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  The  Gospols. 
Mid  Kew  York :  Alexander  Strahan. 

rnomon  of  the  New  Testament"  is  known  to  almost  all 
«nts,  and,  wliorever  known,  appreciated.     It  is  a  work 

arc  undoubted  and  unrivalled.  Since  its  publication, 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  Biblical  scholarship  and 

mado  considerable  advances.  The  work  before  119  is 
ring  the  Gnomon  up  to  the  sacred  learning  of  the  age  by 
'  with  it  the  highest  results  of  modem  textual  criticism, 
ly  as  represented  by  the  works  of  Tis<Aendorf,  Alford, 
This  work,  therefore,  is  a  lucid,  concise,  and  reliable 
}f  the  New  Testament,  so  arranged  as  to  enable  a  reader 

with  Greek  to  ascertain  the  exact  English  force  and 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Its  distinctive 
ho  following  :— 

rely  new  translation  of  the  Gnomon  itsolf,  which  is  pre- 
U  any  abridgment  or  omission^  except  of  arguments  based 
8  proved  corrupt,  and  abandoned  by  the  general  consent 
I  scholars.  Tho  omissions  thus  necessitated  do  not  pro- 
to  as  much  as  one  page  per  cent,  of  the  original  Latin 

option  of  the  authorized  Engliih  version  as  the  basis  of 
iroughout,  all  variations  from  its  words  being  specially 

doption  of  the  English  order  of  the  words  for  reference 
that  of  the  Greek.  .  This  feature,  so  important  for  the 
)r,  has  not  been  followed  in  the  American  edition, 
koorporation  by  the  editors  of  additional  references  both 
ind  to  critical  writers ;  of  occasional  explanatory  dauses 
tnnfllation  of  the  author's  very  terse  Latinity  would  not 
oflral  loader  to  gnup  laa  meaning;  and  of  bodda  oxi^^naX 
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notes,  which  are  not  inserted  without  duo  considordtion,  and  whic 
is  hoped  may  be  found  neither  pre^sumptuous  nor  luoleia.  Wcmu 
need  recommend  this  work.  It  is  only,  wo  are  persuaded,  for  Bil 
students  to  know  of  its  existence  in  order  to  procure  it. 


A  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  Designed  for  Teac 
Preachers,  and  Educated  Enijlish  Readers  generally.  By  Eri 
R.  CoxDEii,  M.A.  London :  I'lUiot  Stock,  Patemostcr-row. 
This  work,  the  autlior  informs  us  in  the  preface,  is  olTered  tu  hid  fe 
teachers  in  the  family,  in  the  Sunday-school,  <ind  from  the  pulp 
an  earnest  attempt  for  Uiu  opening  of  the  New  Testament.  It  i 
says,  complete  in  itself — as  complete  as  ho  could  make  it— and 
tains,  at  the  same  time,  an  outline  of  the  harmony  of  the  Gospel! 
fer  as  wo  have  looked  into  the  work,  we  have  formed  a  highly  h^ 
able  opinion  of  its  contents.  It  is  scholarly,  thoughtful,  reverent 
avails  itself  largely  of  the  advantages  of  modem  schoLirship,  s 
admirably  adapted  for  Sunday-school  teachers.  We  may  add,  hi 
have  been  none  the  less  valuable  had  the  author  not  intruded  « 
quontly  his  theological  opinions  which,  it  seem  to  us,  aro  somei 
rather  too  narrow  and  Calvinistie.  It  is  more  learned  than  the  ( 
eition  of  Jacobus,  and  moio  condensed  than  that  of  Bamos. 


The  Comvlete  Wouks  of  Thomas  Bhooks.  Edited,  with  Me 
by  Kcv.  ALi:\.i.NDEii  Balloch  Geosart,  liverpooL  Vo 
Kdinburgh  :  James  N ichol.  London :  James  Nisbot  and  C^i 
The  tilenlvd  editor  of  this  work  Laments,  in  his  Memoir,  the  pa 
of  materials  for  writing  an  adequate  1)iography  for  Thomas  fti 
and  yet  he  lias  written  a  ileoply  interesting  and  instructive  artid 
the  sub j Oct  The  opening  pcntonrty}  of  the  article  so  revetil  tfai 
and  the  stylo  (»f  the  writer  that  we  quote  thom,  in  ordor  to  tenfl 
rcuders  U)  procure;  the  volume  even  for  the  sake  of  tlic  Mond 
**  It  is  l(»ng  hince  orir  said  in  lii-s  own  quaintly  pensive  way,  *^ 
knowrt  wlicthor  the  b(>st  men  be  known,  or  whether  there  be  oo(i 
remarkable  persons  Inrgot,  than  any  that  stand  romemberHl  i> 
known  account  of  time^'  Our  endeavours  towards  clacidating 
lives  of  the  worthies  embraced  in  these  serios  of  reprints,  as  «d 
the  like  experience  of  all  who  have  sought  to  trace  the  fbotpiift 
BOfiuestered  goodness,  as  distinguished  from  noisy  and  ■> 
'  greatness ' — so  called— satisfy  us  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne  iieiv« 
iruGT  words.  lA^Yvt— t^uskt  iKvoota  its  silver  axrowa  imbiokiealfii 
tho  abysses  Vctwcen  \lb.Q  iqxl  «mlQ«  «ia^«&&^^  raflM  ail  ^ 
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d*8  wing,  or  drop  of  dew  in  flower-cnp— -is  a  more  potent 
fhtning ;  but,  lacking  the  thunder-roar  after  it,  in  vulgar 
i  weaker,  albeit  the  thunder  comes  tern  no  higher  than 
Similarly,  the  *  hidden  ones' — who  are  really  the  b€9t 
»een,  in  by  far  too  many  cases,  outblazoned  by  your 
Tcumstancc.  It  needs  a  wider  and  intenscr  sky  than 
some  stars ;  and  not  until '  the  new  heavens '  dome  '  the 
ill  the  truly  'great'  names  shine  excellingly."  The  worka 
•rooks  we  class  among  the  very  best  of  the  productions 
oic  x)criod.  There  is  an  acuteness  of  thought,  an  earnest- 
se,  an  unction  of  soul,  an  affluence  of  imagery,  which 
with  a  peculiar  worth  and  charm. 


^OMXEXTA&T  UPOV  THE  WHOLB   EPISTLB  OT   St.  PaUL  TO 

BsiANS.   Preached  by  Mr.  Paul  Batnb.  London :  James 
odCo. 

f  this  Commeatary^  who  died  in  1618,  waa  honoured  by 
astrument  in  the  oonversion  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sibbea. 
ler  quotes  the  following  anecdote  illustrative  of  his 
per: — "A  religious  gentleman  placed  his  son  under 
I  tuition,  and  Mr.  Baynes,  entertaining  some  fHends 
sent  the  boy  into  town  for  something  which  they 
e  boy,  staying  longer  than  was  proper,  *  as  boys  then  and 
Mr.  Bayne  reproved  him  with  some  sharpness,  severely 
.  conduct.  The  boy  remained  silent ;  but,  when  his  tutor 
thus  addressed  him : — *  My  father  placed  me  under  your 
r  for  the  benefit  of  human  learning,  but  that  by  your 
and  example  I  might  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God ; 
iving  way  to  your  passion  the  last  night,  gave  me  a  very 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  in  my  father's  house.'  **  Sayest 
wered  3Ir.  Baynes,  *'  go  to  my  tailor,  and  let  him  buy 
'  clothes,  and  make  them  for  thee,  which  I  will  pay  for 
amends."  And  it  is  added  that  Mr.  Baynes  watched 
ly  over  his  own  spirit  over  after.  We  cannot  say  that 
tary  itself  is  of  any  great  value.  The  theology  is  too 
stylo  is  too  verbose,  the  spirit  is  too  sensuous,  to  ensure 
lation.  It  is  more  fitted  for  the  narrower  divines  of  Scot- 
higher  Calvinists  than  for  any  other  class. 


02r  HoMiLBTXGS.    By  Dakibl  p.  EJLDDBB,  D.D.   London : 
n,  Adams  and  Co. 

IS  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  work  some  months  a^ 
•lad  to  have  another  apportuxdty  of  doing  so.    AAttusui^ 
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WO  are  &r  enough,  from  agreeing  with  ull  the  HomiletioalTii 
author,  or  regarding  some  of  his  model  sermons  as  worth  nui 
of  his  remarks  on  preaching  are  most  judicious,  lugge 
important.  On  the  whole  it  is  one  of  the  best  works  we  hi 
subject. 

The  Ages  and  the  Purpose  of  God.    By  John  Andrew. 
T.  D.  Morison,  6,  Bath-street. 

The  aim  of  this  little  book,  says  the  author,  is  to  suggef 
Scriptures  of  Truth  teach  us  to  look  for  the  Kingdom  of 
come  on  the  earth ;  that  kingdom  to  bo  a  dispensation  of  m' 
benighted  nations,  consecutive  to  this  in  which  we  live ; 
peculiarity  of  the  age  to  come  being  the  personal  prcaei 
llodcemer  on  the  earth,  conducting  the  entire  legislation  a 
the  nations,  and  opening  great  doors,  and  effectual  for  the 
his  grace."  Though  this  volume  contains  much  that 
endorse,  it  is  still  worthy  of  u  thoughtful  perusal. 


Footsteps  of  a  Prodigal  :  or.  Friendly  Advice  to  Yc 
By  William  J.  Pascob.  London :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  P 
row. 

Tub  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  the  grandest  of  all  pc 
It  presents  the  Father  of  Infinite  Mercy  and  Man  his  wa 
repentant  child.  A  thousand  sermons  have  been  proachi 
])arable,  yet  it  has  depths  of  unexhausted  wealth.  Many  1 
been  written  on  it.  It  has  still  all  the  freshness  of  a  new  p 
beauties  undiscovered  and  features  undescribed.  Amongst 
such  works — best  for  popular  impression  and  use — is  the  one 
Mr.  Pascoe  writes  with  a  heart  in  deep  sympathy  with  the 
subject,  and  in  a  style  dear,  pointed,  and  touching.  His  i 
ohuacter  are  life-like,  his  reasoning  cogent,  his  appeals  imp 


The  Works  op  Thomas  Goodwin,  D.D.  Prelkce  by  John  I 
D.D. ;  Memoir  by  Boiiert  Hallbt,  D.D.  YoL  XIL 
James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

This  volume  concludes  the  works  of  Dr.  GoodwiQ«  and  iti  | 

is  that  it  contains  a  full  index  of  all  the  author's  nunerovi  1 

productions. 


A    HOMILY 


The  Crises  of  Life :   an  Address  to  Young 
Men. 


^F  the  question  was  asked,  what  is  our  most  valuahle 

possession)    there   would  doubtless   bo   diiforont 

replies.     Without  pausing,   however,  to   consider 

what  these  might  be,  we  may  safely  answer  the 

question  by  affirming  that  it  is  ourself,  our  soid, 

oar  beitif^y  for  there  is  nothing  of  so  much  importance  to  a 

man  as  himself.     His  natural  endowments,  or  gifts,  are  all 

assoeiated  with  the  feet  of  his  immortality.     We  are  living 

in  this  world  for  a  specific  purpose,  whether  we  fulfil  it  or 

not     We  must  leave  this  world  for  another,  but  it  depends 

on  how  we  use  the  present  world  what  will  be  our  destiny 

in  tiie  next.    A  solemn  reality  is  thus  imparted  to  our  lives. 

Immortality  is  bound  up  with  our  existence.     This  is  the 

eternal  necessity  of  our  being.     We  can  neither  escape  firom 

oarselves  nor  our  destiny.      It   therefore  behoves  us   to 

ascertain  our  position  in  relation  to  etornity. 

This  life  is  a  state  of  probation  or  trial.  The  period  of 
oar  existence  is  the  epace  of  probation.  There  are  two 
l^reat  forces  in  the  world  which  daily  affect  us— good  and 
eTil — bright  and  wrong — God  and  Satan.  The  contest  is  then 
between  these  antagonistic  powers.  Wo  have  to  decide 
iMtween  the  two.  According  to  our  decision,  there  will 
foUow  corresponding  courses  of  conduct,  with  the  necessary 
TOL.  xiz.  r 
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consequences,  which  will  affect  iii^  not  oijj  in  tliA 
life,  but  in  that  which  is  to  ooms. 

If  this  world  was  not  a  pbwe  of  piolMlMm  or  tad.  Am 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  temptation,  nor  any  moxit  in  mt 
course  of  conduct.  Adam,  in  his  innooenoe  in  Edm,  irMfi» 
bidden  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  good  and  evlL  He  haiLfindna 
of  choice.  But,  if  he  had  not  tbat^  he  ooold  not  hdp  beng 
virtuous.  His  worship  would  have  been  mechanical,  Mt 
spiritual ;  the  result  of  an  inevitaUe  necessity,  and  not  of  i 
deliberate  choice.  Man  and  angel  wete  left  to  the  &eedm 
of  their  will,  and  hence  the  yaloe  of  their  Toliuitaiy  ■arnes^Ml 
hence,  too,  the  degradation  of  their  ftlL  The  peiiodof  pKoliiliM» 
with  its  involved  responsibility,  bring!  xm  wm  moral  bsiafi 
into  relationship  with  God.  Hi  has  made  na.  Webear  fte 
impress  of  His  hand.  The  Boyal  aeal  ie  engraven  en  ma 
hearts.  Although  we  have  falkn,  He  is  still  our  ^lakcr.  Me 
has  placed  us  in  a  world  oF  couEiut  and  temptation,  and  h^ 
given  us  the  opportunity  of  rocoaciliatiou  to  HtniMeli^  tai 
the  prospect  of  being  for  ever  with  Him,  Lf  wq  receive  Hil  Ism 
into  our  hearts,  and  conform  to  Hi^  wilL  If  \r%  thotitii^ 
look  at  our  lives  in  thU  lights  they  became  iuTosted  wilk  a 
solemn  dignity,  which  acqairoa  an  incr^a^ing  importaafli 
from  their  continuance.  The  l\ro  antagoniiiiic  forces  of  fgstd 
and  evil  which  meet  us  on  every  side^  n^nder  the  |i«fiod  d 
probation  critical  and  momcEitou^.  We  ara  called  npoa  to 
decide  either  one  way  or  the  other.  And  in.  each  Ul^  Ufcrt 
are  crises  or  critical  periods,  which  mould  and  dtspe  ^ 
character  as  it  is  to  be  for  ever.  It  him  h&sik  ao  tissi 
Adam  was  placed  in  Paradise.  Kone  are  exempUd  from  tb 
-choice.  These  crises  ate  always  being  repeated  in  htwam 
livea  On  these  critical  momtmts  depend  our  happitiew  w 
misery  in  this  world,  our  felicity  or  our  agony  in  th«  ocit 
There  are  many,  it  is  true,  who  never  awaken  to  tUe  ®£* 
■eiotuness  of  the  value  of  their  liv^.  They  ax^  &w.iv«d  Vy 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  whose  oUarniitiir*  ui»  ^  m^M 
in  the  manuiactoiy  of  custom  and  mmt  forth  like  iniMW  <£ 
elay  of  kindred  shape  and  vamiah  fit^m  ^  poitcfv  ** 
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It  will  therefore  bo  of  value  to  us  to  consider  some  of  the 
lives  of  Scripture,  as  they  are  the  representatives  of  man  in 
every  age  and  country.  The  Bible  gives  us  living  portraits 
of  human  haracter,  where,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  may  see  our- 
selves, and  gain  from  the  light  some  help  heavenward.  They 
were  men  of  like  passions  as  ourselves,  assaulted  by  tempta- 
tion, tested  by  affliction,  elevated  by  prosperity,  trained  by 
adversity,  experiencing  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  in  higli  and 
bumble  positions,  serving  Grod  in  their  day  and  generation — 
of  many  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  but  who  now 
shine  in  the  Scripture  firmament  as  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, burning  and  shining  lights  through  all  the  ages. 

The  portraits  of  these  men  are  faithfully  delineated  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  lights  and  shadows  of  their  lives,  their 
virtues  and  their  vices,  as  well  their  deeds  of  heroism  as  their 
acts  of  shame,  are  recorded.  The  fall  of  Adam,  the  obe- 
dience of  jSToab,  the  faith  of  Abraham  in  its  strength  and 
weakness,  the  double  deceit  of  Jacob  and  Eobekah,  the  envy 
of  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  the  decision  of  Moses,  the  peni- 
tence of  David,  the  choice  of  Solomon,  the  doubt  of  Thomas, 
and  the  triumph  of  Jesus  over  every  form  of  temptation, 
disclose  to  us  the  causes  and  consequences  which  flow  front 
the  actions  of  human  lives.  The  faithful  delineations  of 
these  characters  impart  to  their  study  freshness  of  interest 
and  fulness  of  instruction.  Wo  are  warned  by  their  failures 
and  encouraged  by  their  triumphs.  They  are  silent  teachers 
which  tell  us  of  the  faithfulness  of  God  and  the  feebleness 
of  man;  they  are  finger-posts  which  point  us  to  the  City  o ' 
Befuge ;  they  are  beacon-lights  on  the  sea  of  h'fe,  indicatin;< 
the  shoals  of  danger,  so  that  we  may  avoid  destruction 
and  be  saved.  The  study,  therefore,  of  these  Uves  in  tho 
crises  of  their  being  will  not  only  bo  helpful  to  ourselven, 
bat  will  give  us  a  deeper  interest  in  the  lives  of  others,  who 
may  be  in  the  crisis  of  their  lives,  without  a  hand  to  help, 
and  to  whom  we  may  act  as  guides  in  leading  them  from  th^' 
ilitrVnfla*  of  Unbelief  to  the  light  of  faith,  and  from  th  • 
struggles  of  sin  to  our  groat  Emancipator. 

f2 
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There  aro  crises  or  critical  periods  iu  all  our  lives. 
is  involved  in  tbo  very  conception  of  our  life  as  a  prol 
or  trial.  They  begin  in  early  life,  and  continue  till  the 
sivo  crisis  of  death.  They  differ,  however,  in  the  : 
which  they  assume,  although  the  principle  which  per 
thcin  all  is  essentially  the  same. 

The  choice  op  a  business  or  pkofessiox  is  a  cri 
PERIOD.  Our  schoolboy  diiys  are  over.  The  uncon 
happiness  of  boyhood  passes  away  before  the  prosp 
cares  and  anxieties  of  labour.  A  choice  is  made  whicl 
affect  the  entire  future  of  our  lives.  The  period  ii 
mcntous.  A  trade,  a  business,  or  a  profession  is  chosci 
the  sober  realities  of  life  begin.  We  mix  and  mingle  ^ 
new  set  of  companions,  aud  a  new  series  of  circums 
begin  to  tell  upon  our  unformed  characters.  Tlie 
teaching,  both  by  precept  and  example,  of  our  homos  ii 
put  to  the  test  Will  it  bear  the  strain  1  Tempt 
in  various  forms  begin  their  insidious  attack.  The  evil  ( 
pie  of  those  with  whom  we  are  associated — ^profane  swe 
impure  conversation,  from  which  we  instinctively  turn 
iu  disgust,  aro  some  of  the  forms  of  temptation.  Tlii 
stunt  continuance  in  a  polluted  atmosphere  will  either  c 
mine  our  princi])les  or  lead  to  firm  resistance.  Then 
crisis  in  our  history.  Oh,  how  many  youths  in  this  oil 
the  ongodly  influence  of  the  men  under  whom  they 

ve  fallen  before  temptation,  and  are  now  giving  n 
cheir  lusts  and  passions,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  b 
their  unrelenting  tyrants.  Many  of  you  can  bear  testi 
to  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  and  some  of  you  have  bee 
Btrumental  in  laying  hold  of  young  men  in  this  crisis 
have  brought  them  under  righteous  influences. 

Connected  with  the  choice  of  a  business  or  piofeM 
the  Crisis  of  Separation  from  the  Istflubstces  of  I 
A  living  stream  of  yoong  men  is  daily  pouring  into  ooi 
They  come,  like  our  water,  from  homes  embosomed  a 
the  ererlasting  hiLlB,  or  fiom  the  straths  and  gleni  o 
pastoial  (Usiticla — ^&Ait  eoiftj  \\Si^  ^^Qa^»3»i  by  the  bent 
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ces  of  nature  and  their  hearts  filled  with  the  gladsome 
163  of  a  saintly  home.  They  come  with  their  parents' 
3tion  still  lingering  in  their  ears,  and  their  parting 
like  a  sweet  melody,  still  vibrating  in  their  hearts, 
ater  on  their  business  or  trade.  The  loneliness  of  life  is 
id  the  crowd  of  human  beings.  Everything  wears  the 
;ss  of  novelty.     The  unsuspeotlng  confidence  of  early 

not  been  tried.  Principle  will  soon  bo  tested.  The 
t  of  associates,  the  actions  of  employers,  and  the  in- 

of  companions  co-operate  together.  Evil  is  omni- 
.  The  emissaries  of  Satan  are  always  at  their  post 
their  deadly  work.  The  attractions  of  the  city  are 
t  before  the  mind.  The  theatre,  the  singing  saloon, 
IS  ribald  songs  and  smoky  atmosphere — the  dancing 
d  the  gambling  table — are  either  resorted  to  or  shunned 
stUence.  The  tree  of  good  and  evil  stands  before  the 
d.  The  period  is  critical  and  momentous.  Many  eat  of 
bidden  fruit,  which  is  like  the  apples  of  Sodom ;  they 
o  the  deceitful  allurements  of  vice  and  are  gradually 
into  the  moral  maelstrom  of  sin,  which  soon  engulfs 
a  its  waves.  There  are  others  who  torn  a  deaf  ear  to 
»n  of  pleasure,  and  who  continue  to  gladden  the  hearts 
r  parents  in  their  far-off  homes  by  the  weekly  letter, 
10,  by  their  diligence  and  integrity  of  character,  adorn 
rofessiou. 

e  of  you  have  passed  this  crisis,  and  are  deeply 
al  to  your  heavenly  Father  that  you  were  invited  to 
ung  Men*s  Society,  where,  by  the  study  of  the  word  of 
mr  faith  has  been  strengthened,  and  in  the  friendship 
ired  spirits,  the  evil  influence  of  others  has  been 
lized. 

choice  of  a  business  or  profession  and  the  separation 
iome  may  be  regarded  as  the  outward  crises  in  the 
',j  of  young  men's  lives.  But,  beneath  the  outward 
s  a  deeper  and  more  momentous  crisis  which  goes  on 
human  hearty  moulding  the  outer  life  and  determining 
nence  either  ior  good  or  evil,    I  refer  to  the  Cb»^y&  oy. 
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Doubt,  in  Delation  to  Curistian  Truth.    The  youtUtil 
mind  receives  the  teachinj^'s  of  liome  ia  confiding  faith.   The 
])ible  is  regarded  as  the  IJook  of  God;  the  Sabbath  ob  the 
day  of  rest ;  the  Sanctuary  as  the  place  of  worship ;  the  oat- 
ward  forms  of  service,  such  as  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
private  prayer,  are  obeyed.     The  mind  is,  however,  brought 
into  collision  with  other  minds,  either  by  reading,  conversa- 
tion, or  debate.     It  begins  to  think,  inquire,  and  reason.    As 
the  process  goes  on  the  foundations  of  its  early  faith  an 
shaken.     Faith  passes  into  doubt.     The   religious  props  of 
hereditary  truth  fall  away.    The  Bible  is  not  wliat  it  once 
was;  reverence  for  the  outward  vanishes  like    a    moniing 
dream ;  the  cloud  of  doubt  deepens  into  darkness ;  tho  sod 
is  adrift  on  tho  stormy  sea  of  speculation — its  moorings  hava 
been  loosened.     The  tempest  rages.     No  star  of  hope  hreab 
tho  gloom.     It  is  tho  ''everlasting  no"  of  being.    Amid  tidi 
conflict,  however,  the  convictions  that  right  is  right  and  wronj; 
is  wrong  remain  uashaken.     The  soul  is  seeking  truth  and 
truth  it  will  find.     The  instincts  of  its  being  are  craving  ft^ 
tho  living  Grod.     Mixed  up  with  its  doubts  are  convictions  d 
flin.     These  deepen  as  intellectual  difficulties  increase.    Xa 
speculations  can  erase  these  convictions  from  the  human  heail 
The  deep  problems  of  theology — ^the  Incarnation  of  the  Sa 
of  God — the  mystery  of  His  Atonement— of  the  Diviaa 
Decrees  are  examined  with  oamestoess,  but  thoy  only  htlb 
and  perplex.     Tho  heart  assorts  its  powor.     It  yearns  for 
rest  and  peace.     The  Holy  Spirit  is  striving  there.     It  wij 
be  Augustine's  prayor,  "  O  Lord,  convert  mo,  but  not  jtC 
Calmer  moments  come.    In  the  still  hour  of  prayer  the  hml 
is  turned  to  Jesus,  and  looking  sees  Him  as  the  soul's  buta- 
l)oarer,  and  yields  itself  to  Him.    A  sweet  sense  of  foigifWMi  ^ 
is  felt,  the  peace  which  passeth  understanding  fills  the  kirfk  j 
and  the  soul  in  songs  of  gratitude  adores  its  CKmL    Tlieeririi 
of  doubt  has  passed  into  the  crisis  of  reli^oos  deeisioo;  tf' 
Jesus  is  felt  to  be  the  only  solver  of  the  problems  of  At 
intellect— Uimselt  iVv^  mYstery  of  all  mysteries ;  yet  in  A  i 
Jife— the  Holy  Cbi\&.  ^ 
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Thore  is  another  crisis  in  the  progress  of  the  inner  life 
through  which  many  young  men  pass,  and  which  stirs  their 
being  to  its  inmost  depth.  It  is  the  crisis  of  pbixgiplb  in 
BELATiox  TO  DUTY  AS  A  SERVANT.  You  havo  entered  on  the 
work  of  life,  and  it  may  be  your  lot  to  be  placed  in  a  house 
where  business  is  not  conducted  on  righteous  principles. 
Certaia  duties  are  allotted  to  you,  and,  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  trade,  you  do  as  you  are  told,  without  ever  thinking 
of  the  morality  of  the  transactions  in  which  you  are  daily 
engaged.  Time  passes  on,  during  which  you  have  been 
engaged  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  you  begin  to 
have  grave  doubts  concerning  the  morality  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  business  is  conducted.  You  are  staggered  as 
you  realize  the  83'stematic  system  of  falsehood  which  you 
have  been  practising — it  may  be  for  years — and  you  begin  to 
&el  the  upbraiding  of  a  guilty  conscience.  You  reveal  your 
state  of  mind  to  your  companion,  and  perhaps  he,  too,  is 
in  the  same  state  of  mind  as  yourself;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  may  meet  you  with  the  reply,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  trade, 
and  begin  to  laugh  at  your  scruples  of  conscience.  In  either 
case,  your  conscience  is  awakened.  A  crisis  has  come.  There 
are  two  courses  open— either  to  give  up  your  situation,  if  you  are 
not  allowed  to  be  truthful  and  honest  between  man  and  man, 
or  to  continue  as  you  are.  There  is  a  struggle  between  faith 
and  sight — Grod  and  the  world.  There  can  be  no  compromise. 
Continue  to  sin,  or  give  up  your  situation.  The  path  of  duty 
id  plain.  You  resign  your  situation,  and  cast  your  burden  on 
the  Lord.  Faith  has  gained  the  victory.  The  authority  of 
conscience  has  been  obeyed.  The  etruggle  has  been  severe. 
Bat»  on  looking  back,  you  can  thank  Qod  for  His  goodness, 
and  affirm  that  at  this  day  you  are  in  a  better  position,  even 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  than  you  were  when  you  left  your 
citaation  for  conscience  sake.  <'  Them  that  honour  me  I  will 
hanonr." 

There  ie  another  crieU  in  life  which  underlies  every  expe- 
rience—^thbcbisis  of  conviction  of  sin.  This  crisis  varies  with 
ige^  tempenunenty  education,  and  experience.    It  includes 
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the  open  transgressor,  as  well  as  fhe  monBj  beantiftiL  Bk 
common  to  early  life,  as  weU  as  to  huMir  Iuhib.  Tltt  bm  tf 
letters  and  the  ignorant  peasant  liafB  ft  oommim  tatftaSmtk 
With  some,  the  convictions  are  xapid  and  paqganti  m  ia-tti 
cose  of  Saul,  the  persecutor ;  wharaas,  inl  thai  of  Haattgf; 
thej  were  gentle  and  suasive.  The  danunon  aspnHnilf 
this  experit-nce  has  bceo,  <*  Agaittat  Thee,  Thee  oa^,  hMel 
sinned."  The  principal  agent  in  awakening  eosmolion  of  di 
is  the  Holy  Spirit,  although  He  employB  vaiioiiie  niMHlto 
produce  this,  as  the  reading  or  preaching  of  the  Woid,  ean- 
versation,  bereavement.  A  severe  eonflict  goes  on  in  As 
heart  as  these  convictions  increase  in  intsnsitj  of'  fevoe ; 
is  a  struggle  between  light  and  darkness,  sin  aad 
truth  and  error.  The  mental  a^ny  ii  semetimee  aa  giestiS 
to  affect  the  health  of  the  body.  Haman  phjsieiniMi  |NnsaAs 
a  change  of  air  and  a  chaugo  of  scene.  They  ha?^  n& 
spiritual  insight,  and,  therefore,  no  sympathy. 

With  others,  again,  the  convictions  load  to  self-eSbrti  ^ 
only  to  end  in  failure,  and  the  convictions  pass  away,  fli 
soul  has  been  ignorant  of  the  etnvin^^s  of  tha  Spirit  of  Gfld. 
A  new  experience  affects  the  huart,  and  convictions  cif  lis 
again  are  felt.  The  sea^^on  is  momantous.  Thor^  may  ha  n 
special  sin  or  attraction  alluring  tlia  heart  This  mast  U 
yielded  if  the  heart  desires  forgiveness.  There  are  many  nlV 
choose  the  better  part  j  but,  ah,  how  many,  in  y^yoA, 
crush  these  convictions  for  a  little  more  folly,  and  wliti  nOm 
the  crisis  to  pass  unimproved 

The  various  crises  to  which  we  have  raferml,  whelhsr  t^ 
choice  of  a  profession,  sepamtl^^Li  from  htfm%  vdhieMiit'li 
principle  in  daily  life,  or  conviction  of  siti-»^t  Uffuds^ 
in  faith  in  Christ,  or  rejaetion  of  the  Gt»«p^L  Th<»i«  w  us 
middle  course.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  "  H«  tlul  it 
not  with  me  is  against  me.*'  There  is^  therefore,  i»i  «Ji 
thing  as  religions  neutrslity.  We  are  either  cl%mm  el  Urn 
kingdom  of  God,  or  enekiea.  And  henct  the  vanons  fmmM 
of  crises  through  which  th^  soul  pasa^  are  inrt^tdl  witli  ta 
angnst  importance  and  a.  solemnity  of  Ittleaaatiyhit^ 
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;ioa  of  hoaven  as  to  whotlier  the  soal  will  surrender 
rod,  andoccasioa  joy  there,  or  allow  itself  to  become 
of  Satan  and  of  sin.  The  study,  therefore,  of  the 
the  lives  of  several  Scripture  charactew,  will  be 
with,  interest.  Notice,  in  the  firat  place,  the 
)f  forms  of  temptation  in  the  critical  periods 
'es  of  those  men  whom  we  purpose  studying. 
ise  of  Adam,  he  had  perfect  freedom,  but  was  for- 
eat  of  the  tree  of  good  and  evil.  This  was  given 
of  his  allegiance  and  love  to  God.  It  was  not 
e  eating  of  an  apple  (as  some  represent  it),  but  it 
3edience,  ingratitude,  rebellion  against  his  Creator, 
nd  his  posterity  have  been  in  every  age  repeating 
Lves  the  same  sad  story.  The  Bible  is  the  mirror 
ity. 

was  commanded  to  build  an  ark  against  the 
deluge.  The  men  of  his  time,  although  daily 
in  building  the  ark,  did  not  believe  his  statement. 
e  drowned,  but  Noali  and  his  house  were  saved, 
refuse  to  enter  the  ark  of  safety,  and  postpone  the 
Igment.  Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice, 
od  of  Glory  appeared  to  Abram  when  he  was  in 
jnia  and  told  him  to  leave  his  country  and  his 
iud  to  go  to  a  land  which  would  be  shown  unto 
.ere  were  the  associations  of  his  country — his  friends 
ome.  These  had  all  to  be  riven  asunder.  He  took 
ve  step,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteous- 

jther  of  Jacob,  fearing  lest  her  favourite  son  should 
blessing  of  his  father,  entered  into  a  compact  of 
bh  her  son ;  but  although  he  got  the  blessing,  he 
Q  exile  from  his  father's  home,  and  Bebekah  never 
on  again — one  false  act  embittering  a  life. 
vy  of  Joseph^s  brethren  led  them  to  cast  him  into 
.  then  to  sell  him  as  a  slave.  The  attractions  of  the 
Pharaoh,  with  its  prospective  glory  and  riclies,  were 
by  Moses.    Job  bore  his  afflictions  and  x\c\ie!&  mXk 
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jMitience.  David  sinned  through  the  lust  of  the  eye.  Solomon 
choso  wisdonL  Daniel  resisted  idolatry.  Jesus  tTiampW 
over  every  form  of  temptation. 

Notice  next  the  sources  or  occasions  of  these  temptation. 
Adam's  came  through  his  wife,  JacoVs  through  his  mother, 
Joseph's  through  his  hrothcrs.  Job's  through  Satan,  David's 
through  his  lust,  Moses'  from  his  position  in  the  cooit  of 
Plmraoh,  whereas  in  the  examples  of  Noah,  Abraham,  and 
Solomon,  it  was  direct  from  God.  In  the  one  scries,  the 
Scripture  saying  is  illustrated,  that  a  man's  foes  shall  bo  thoie 
of  his  own  household ;  in  the  other,  the  Divine  commtod 
was  obeyed,  and  the  wisest  choice  made. 

Finally,  notice  the  results  of  these  eventful  crises.  Th» 
race  of  man  is  involved  in  Adam's  fall ;  and  what  histomiL 
has  written  the  history  of  sin  ?  Noah  and  his  house  iren 
saved,  while  all  the  men  of  his  age  were  drowned ;  Abrahflm 
became  the  founder  of  the  Church — the  father  of  tho  faithful ; 
Joseph,  the  chief  ruler  in  Egypt ;  Moses,  the  leader  and 
lawgiver  of  the  children  of  Israel;  Job,  tho  wealthj 
patriarch  ;  David  has  bequeathed  the  fifty-first  psalm— the 
psalm  of  the  penitent — in  every  ago  ;  Solomon  became  the 
wisest  of  tho  sons  of  men  ;  while  Jesus  became  the  seoood 
Adam — the  restorer  of  a  better  Paradise  than  that  which  vii 
lost  by  the  falL 

In  speaking  of  the  various  crises— of  tho  choice  of  a  pro* 
fossion,  separation  from  homo,  the  period  of  doubt,  or  prii* 
ciple  in  business,  as  culminating  in  religious  decision,  and 
supposing  that  tho  heart  is  reposing  in  peace  on  the  Be- 
deemer,  it  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  there  are  no  more  cri- 
tical periods  in  our  spiritual  life.  Beligious  decision  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  life.  The  childmn  of  InA 
after  they  had  crossed  the  Ked  Sea,  and  God  hod  overthrovi 
their  enemies,  had  to  pass  through  the  wilderness  before  Ae 
Canaan  of  their  hopes — the  home  of  their  heute— vi* 
reached.  So,  too^  is  it  in  the  progress  of  tha  Chiirti* 
life  after  its  departure  from  the  Egypt  of  sin.  The  old  f^i 
appear  in  new  {oimsi,  vcA  Wv^  \a\a  ^a&^\  ^Id  temptoft* 
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back  again  like  inyadois  into  the  tomtory  of  the  heart, 
laye  tu  be  thrust  out ;  old  habits  re-assert  their  former 
r,  and  hare  to  be  counteracted ;  and  thus  there  come 
al  periods  again  in  the  progress  of  the  inner  life.  There 
the  history  of  Christian  experience  the  crisis  of  peni- 
The  soul  has  sinned,  and  it  may,  like  David,  be 
isdous  of  it  for  a  period  of  time,  until  its  guilt  is 
;ht  home  to  the  conscience;  but  when  it  realises  its 
ression,  like  Peter,  it  weeps  bitterly,  and  finds  its  expo- 
5  embodied  in  the  penitent's  psalm.  This  crisis  ia  of  Ire- 
>  occurrence  in  personal  life  ;  but  it  is  the  most  bitter  of 
perience)  when  the  heart  which  has  been  forgiven  again 
)efore  temptation.  There  is,  therefore,  need  of  warning 
It  the  subtle  attacks  of  our  great  enemy,  for  to  be  fore- 
d  is  to  be  forearmed.  More  especially  is  this  needful 
I  young  Christian,  who,  in  the  gushing  fervour  of  his 
3Ye,  is  apt  to  forget  himself,  and,  when  he  does  so,  is 
0  fall.  It  is  true  that  temperaments  differ,  and  there- 
rhat  is  temptation  to  one  is  no  temptation  to  another ; 
is  the  strength  of  one  is  often  the  weakness  of  another, 
the  injunction  is,  **  watch  and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into 
ation."  Blessed  is  he  who  obeys  the  divine  ingunction,. 
^ho,  by  daily  trust  in  Divine  grace,  is  prevented  from 
ig  through  the  crisis  of  penitence.  Ther«  are  other 
after  the  first  decisive  step  has  been  taken.  Take,  for 
>le^  the  histoiy  of  Abraham.  He  had  left  his  country 
b  kindred  at  the  command  of  God ;  but  he  had  many 
trials  ere  he  reached  the  better  country.  The  ofibring 
his  son  Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah  was  a  solemn  crisis  in 
e — a  new  trial  of  his  faith  ;  but,  through  that  trial,  God 
i  him  a  new  lesson  of  His  own  love,  when  He  would 
not  His  only  Son,  but  would  freely  give  him  up  as  a 
ae  for  sin.  ''Abraham  saw  my  day  afar  off.  and  was 
Mount  Moriah  and  Mount  Calv^  were  thus  insepa* 
MKHsiated  in  the  patriarch's  heart. 
fJso^  in  the  experience  of  Daniel,  when  a  captive  in  a 
e  land,  a  fisvourite  in  a  foreign  eoorii  he  wonUL  ii!&\&!$t 
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deGlo  himself  with  tho  poition  of  the  king's  meat,  no 
he  drink  of  the  king's  wine.  He  preferred  pu 
water,  and  his  countenance  hecamo  fairer  and  fatter  t 
of  those  who  indulged  in  tho  king*8  portion.  He  w 
preserved  from  intemperance  hy  his  steadfast  adher 
principle.  Promoted  by  Darius  to  an  important  jws 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  the  env}-  of  th* 
occupied  a  subordinate  place  under  him  was  excitet' 
ccnspii-acy  was  formed  against  him  by  which  he  n; 
deposed.  The  ground  of  their  accusation  was  that 
was  a  man  of  prayer.  Xotwithstandincj  the  decre 
kingdom,  and  the  penalty  attacheil  to  its  violation, 
as  was  his  custom,  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  time 
and  prayed  and  gave  thanks  before  his  God.  ] 
violated  a  human  law  in  obeying  a  divine  duty,  and  i 
into  the  den  of  lions,  where  he  was  preserved  by  G 
his  cnisl  conspirators  where  caught  in  the  net  wiiich  t 
spread  for  him. 

These  and  other  crises  through  which  the  Chri: 
called  to  pass,  only  issue  in  increased  faith,  firmer  i 
and  greater  strength  of  character,  when  God  is  followe<l 
upright  heart,  and  obedience  rendered  unto  His  wil 
opposition  of  the  world  is  often  bitter  and  vexatious 
him  who  acts  in  accordance  with  tho  principles  of  ri; 
ness,  and  even  although  obloquy  and  scorn  havi 
•endured,  yet  blessed  are  they  who  are  porsecui 
righteousness  sake — ^yca,  happy  is  the  man  whose 
tho  Lord.  Hk  knoweUi  the  discipline  which  the  son 
to  purify  it  from. sin,  and  to  those  who  arc  cxerciBed 
it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness. 

The  various  crises  in  the  history  of  individual  lives 
finding  a  parallel  in  our  own  experience.  The  f 
tempation  and  trial  diifer  in  every  age,  but  the  pi 
which  are  pat  to  tho  test  aro  tho  same.  The 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  is  tho  same  God  witi 
ve  have  penonaliy  to  da  The  lives  of  the  men  of  & 
are  given  to  \ib  as  exaia^\es  ^i^^"}  «t&  "wtvUAa  fcir  oar  a 
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n ;  and  while  we  find  our  o^m  experience  embodied  in 
ir  lives,  we  see  the  sameness  of  human  nature  in  all 
lerations  and  in  all  countries ;  and  as  we  are  preserved 
n  sin  or  delivered  from  temptation,  we  feel  that  the 
%pons  of  our  conflict  are  the  same,  and  that  the  grace 
ich  preserved  Daniel,  is  the  grace  wbich  preserves  us,  and 
re  are  to  continue  steadfast  unto  the  end,  it  is  by  looking 
»  JesuSy  who,  when  entering  on  the  great  work  of  His 
,  overcame  every  form  of  temptation ;  and,  who,  when  in 
1  solemn  hour  of  apparent  weakness  as  He  hung  upon  tlie 
M8,  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  and  made  a  show  of 
an  openly. 

Chis  is  the  lesson  of  our  meditation  on  the  crises  of  life, 
ich  every  one  of  us  shoidd  learn.  There  is  a  blur  on 
!iy  human  life,  but  there  is  not  a  stain  on  Jesus ;  there  is 
in  every  human  heart,  but  there  was  none  in  His ;  there 
!  noble  traits  of  character  in  many  of  the  men  of  the  Bible, 
t  He  possesses  every  perfection  in  matchless  sy:umetry. 
am  and  Abraham,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  Job  and  Xoak,  David 
i  Daniel,  where  are  they  ?  They  are  shining  stars  in  the 
ripture  firmament^  but  Jasus  is  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness 
ae.  He  is  the  light  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  life  of  the 
iever.  He  has  been  the  dwelling  place  of  His  people  in 
generations.  He  is  their  home  still.  Men  die,  but  Jesus 
es  for  ever.  He  has  the  dew  of  youth  on  His  countenance, 
)  love  of  the  eternal  in  His  heart,  the  light  of  life  in  His 
I  To  Him  therefore  let  us  go  in  all  the  crises  of  our  being, 
it  the  choice  of  a  business  or  profession,  let  us  ask  from 
m,  wisdom,  and  Ho  will  give  it.  Are  wo  leaving  home  ? 
doing  Hlb  will,  He  will  be  a  mother,  a  sister,  and  a  brother 
08^  for  in  Him  all  affection  centres.  Are  you  in  doubt  con- 
ning the  risen  Lord  1  Go  to  Him,  and  He  will  say  to  you 
Se  said  to  Thomas,  "  Beach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold 
hands ;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my 
3^  and  be  not  faithless  but  believing."  Are  you  tried  in 
til  concerning  your  daily  work  1  Look  to  Jesus ;  take  up 
and  follow  Him,  and  His  blessing  will  be  thine. 


whirl  of  business— loo 
looking  unto  Him,  you 
be  welcomed  to  that  w 
are  unknown,  and  the 
reward  all  the  greater, 
through  whom  you  havi 

Glasgow. 
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AUc  expositions  of  the  Acts  op  ' 
«iid  localities  described  by  the  iiu| 
narmoniging  their  formal  discrepai 
the  eduction  of  its  widxst  truths  a 
To  some  attempt  at  the  work  wc  di 
of  all  cxegeticsd  helps  within  our  r 
Ifsngthened  archteological,  geograpl 
our  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bare 
out  to  reveal  its  spiritual  results. 
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vai  disposed  to  paat  into  Achaia,  the  brethren  wrote,  exhorting  the 
uples  to  zeceiye  him :  who,  when  he  was  come,  helped  thom  much 
xji  had  believed  through  grace:  for  he  mightily  convinced  the 
n,  and  that  publicly,  showing  by  the  scriptures  that  Jesus  was 
iit"— AcU  xviiL  2i— 28. 

|H£  preceding  verses  inform  us  that  Paul  had  started 
,  from  Antiocli  on  his  third  apostolic  journey.  As  before, 
begins  with  Asia  Minor,  and  visits  the  second  time  the 
trict  of  "  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  strengthening  all  the  dis- 
lea."  Luke  the  historian  breaks  away,  for  a  moment,  from 
.  narrative  of  this  third  missionary  tour  of  the  apostle  to 
reduce  the  name,  character,  and  doings  of  a  certain  ccle- 
ited  Jew,  named  Apollos.  This  episode  is  so  interesting 
1  instructive  that  we  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
9  momentary  interruption  of  the  naiTative  concerning  Paul, 
lis  Apollos,  we  are  told,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  a  cele- 
ated  city  in  Egypt,  named  after  its  founder,  Alexander  the 
!eat  At  this  time  it  was  not  only  a  great  commercial 
iporium,  but  an  illustrious  seat  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  Icam- 
^  It  was  here  that  the  Septuagint  version  and  also  the 
hool  of  Platonising  Jews  represented  by  Philo  had  their 
igin.  It  had  the  greatest  library  in  the  old  world.  From 
bat  is  here  recorded  of  this  Apollos,  as  well  as  from  Paul's 
leiencc  to  him  in  his  letters  to  the  Corinthians,  we  may 
gard  him  as  a  type  of  all  great  preachers.  Looking  at  him 
.  tlus  aspect^  we  have  presented  to  us  a  man  of  superior 
Uical  intelligence,  great  power  of  expression,  fine  attributes 
^  q»lrit,  and  varied  capacity  for  usefulness. 

L  SuPEBiOB  BIBLICAL  KNOWLEDGE.  It  is  here  said  ho 
ai  '<  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  that  he  was  '*  instructed 
the  way  of  the  Lord."  The  Scri^jtures  which  he  possessed 
tte,  of  course,  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
islxDS.  ''In  these  he  was  mighty."  What  is  it  to  bo 
igktyin  the  Scriptures)  It  is  not  to  have  a  mere  know- 
%e  of  ibe  letter.  A  man's  verbal  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
mi  isaj  be  very  extensive  and  correct^  and  yet  he  may  be 
ay  %noiant  of  the  spiritual  import  and  purpose  of  the 
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Bible.     True  niiglitiness  in  the  Scriptures  may  include  t 
things. 

First:  A  Innvrloihjp  of  the  IrntVn^j  hUtortcnl  facU  of 
Scrq^furrji.  The  Bible  is  a  wonderful  history  of  divi 
events  and  divine  actions.  These  embmly  and  represe 
principles  that  have  to  do  both  with  the  i)rocedare  of  G 
and  the  duty  and  destiny  of  man.  No  man  can  be  m'vjl 
in  the  Scriptures  who  is  not  well  versed  in  these  frtcts. 

Secondly :  A  hiowTedge  of  the  leadiwj  ifrinapUi  of 
Scri'])htrf'!t.  Principles  constitute  the  heart  and  worth  of  I 
Bible.  All  its  fiicts  are  valuable  only  as  they  are  the  cas 
and  mirror  of  principles.  These  principles  are  of  two  kin 
iJof'fn'fKd  and  cfhirul,  theoretic  and  regulative.  The  n 
who  knows  the  mere  facts  and  not  the  principles,  cannot 
said  to  be  mlglittj  in  the  Scriptures. 

Thirdly  :  A  Inwidech/c  of  the  h'fuVng  ahn^  of  the  S^nj)lH 
What  is  their  grand  aim  ?  To  build  up  creeds,  to  establ 
sects,  to  make  man  the  creature  of  dogmas,  rituaH  i 
pietistic  moods  ?  No.  Such  a  use  which,  alas !  has  b 
common,  is  an  impious  and  an  accui*sed  perversion.  Its  gn 
aim  is  to  make  men  morally  good,  to  regi>nerato,  cnnol 
and  beatify  the  soul.  In  other  words,  to  redeem  men  fr 
all  iniquity.  lie  who  does  not  understand  this  to  be  its gn 
purpose,  however  conversant  ho  may  bo  with  its  leading  fli 
and  principles,  cannot  be  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  or  "and 
stand  the  way  of  the  Lord."  No  man  can  be  a  great  proad 
who  is  not  thus  vvghty  in  the  Scriptures.  He  may  be  mjgt 
in  linguistical  attainments,  in  classic  lore,  in  general  literato 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  unless  he  is  '^  mighty  in  \ 
Scriptures,"  he  will  never  be  a  great  preacher. 

II.  Effective  power  of  exprtbsion.  He  is  said  to 
an  "pJofjfffivt  mnn^  Although  the  word  eloquent  liftsn 
means  learned,  yet  as  Scripture  learning  is  speciallymentioai 
afterwards  the  word  must  be  taken  in  the  oommon  i 
current  acceptation.  What  is  eloquence  Y  'Front  the  Md 
Greek  writers  on.  \hA  voih^ec^  down  to  the  trcatieea  of  CSh 
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S^tilian,  and  even  to  Blair,  Campbell,  and  Wliately  of 
'^nt  age,  we  have  numerous  and  oftentimes  conflicting 
fens  of  doquence.  Injiuaniial  expression  is  our  deiini- 
o{  it.  It  is  such  an  expression  of  a  man's  own  soul  as 
iliis  audience  feel  one  in  heart  with,  him  in  the  question 
sed.  The  power  of  eloquence  will  dejiond  mainly  on  two 

t:  TIte  power  of  tJte  nubjeci  on  the  spealcai^s  oton  mind, 
has  so  compassed  it  with  his  intellect  that  ho  cmi 
before  his  heart  until  it  melts,  thrills,  and  permeates 
a  has  in  him  the  fj»t  condition  of  eloquence, 
ndly  :  Adefjuate  communicative  onjant!  an  the  spcjLbkerH 
A  man  may  have  the  subject  so  in  him  as  to 
\  his  own  soul,  and  yet  bo  unable,  through  the 
communicative  organs,  to  make  his  audience  pulsato 
la  own  emotions.  He  may  lack  in  vaice.  Its  modu- 
xnay  bo  incapable  of  conveying  what  is  in  him. 
ly  lack  in  lawjucifjp..  His  vocabulary  may  be  too 
uid  his  tongue  too  hesitant  He  may  lack  in 
.  It  may  be  stifi^  awkward,  repulsive.  He  may  lack 
fienunce.  The  eye  may  be  too  dead  to  flash  the  lire ; 
iscles  of  the  face  too  rigid  to  quiver ;  the  whole  face 
shy  to  radiate  the  divine.  He  in  whom  all  these 
in  the  greatest  perfection  has  the  most  elfective  organs 
ression. 

lough  true  eloquence  is  a  gift  rather  than  an  attainment, 
oay  be  reached  to  some  extent  by  cultivation.  Men  who 
t  not  by  nature,  and  who  strive  to  be  eloquent  in  their 
rses  by  oratorical  contrivances,  often  disgust  the  com- 
inse  portion  of  their  auditory.  Daniel  Webster,  the 
kted  American,  expressed  views  on  this  subject  more 
ant  with  our  own  than  any  other  writer  of  modem 

When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addi'essed  on  mo- 
18  occasions,  when  great  interests  are  at  stake,  and 
passions  excited,  nothing  is  valuable  in  speech  further 
b  is  connected  with  high  intellectual  and  moral  endow- 

Ckarnesdf  force,  and  earnestness^  ore  the  qualitioa 

U  TJX.  Q 


not  reach  it.  It  comes, 
of  a  fountain  from  the  c 
fires,  with  spontaneous 
taught  in  the  schools,  t 
trivances  of  speech  shocl 
and  the  fate  of  their  w: 
hang  on  the  decision  of 
power,  rhetoric  is  vain, 
Even  genius  itself  then 
presence  of  higher  qua 
then  self-devotion  is  elo< 
the  deductions  of  logic 
the  dauntless  spirit  sp 
the  eye,  informing  evei 
onward  to  his  object. 
is  something  greater  ai 
action — noble,  sublime, 

III.     FiNB    ATTRIBUT 

indicated  here.     We  lei 
First:  TJuit  it  was 
Fervent  literally  means 
apostle  in  another  plac 
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an  he  knew,  did  not  pretend  to  a  knowledge  which, 
not ;  bat  spoke  out  firmly  his  convictions  concerning 
ogs  of  the  Lord,  namely,  the  GtxipeL  There  was 
hat  he  did  not  know,  for  as  yet  he  only  knew  the 
m  of  Jdhjiy*  that  is,  the  ministry  of  John.  He  had 
le  up  to  a  full  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  true 
L     We  learn — 

Uy:  That  it  was  courageous,  **He  began  to  speaJc 
n  the  synagogue,**  He  was  not  satisfied  with  talking 
re  private  way  concerning  the  things  of  the  Lord,  but 
red  the  synagogue,  stood  up  before  the  congregation, 
bh  an  undaunted  courage,  spoke  to  the  bigoted  Jews, 
m — 

bhly  :  Thai  it  was  docile.  This  great  man,  who  was 
in  the  Scriptures — ^this  man  of  genius  and  eloquence 
his  ignorance,  and  modestly  submits  to  the  teaching 
la  and  Priscilla, — "  wliom  when  AquUa  and  PriscUla 
in/,  tJieJj  took  him  unto  them^  and  exportnded  unto  him 

of  God  more  iwrfecily**  This  beautiful  little  inci- 
mishes  an  example  both  to  hearers  and  preachers, 
re  is  an  example  to  hearers.  Aqmla  and  Priscilla, 
they  knew,  through  the  teaching  of  the  great  Apostle 
ho  had  been  their  guest  at  Corinth  for  some  time), 
lore  of  the  things  of  the  Lord  than  ApoUos,  yet  they 
1  his  ministry  at  the  synagogue.  If  they  could  not 
much  profit  from  his  ministry,  they  were  there  to 
ge  him  by  their  presence,  and  to  assure  him  of  their 
lies  and  prayers.  They  did  not  scoff  at  his  ignorance, 
(le  his  defects,  but  they  took  him  unto  them,  ^^and 
led  unto  him  the  tcag  of  God  more  perfectly,**  They 
mred  to  give  him  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  Gospel 
I  had.  They  did  not  do  this  publicly  or  ostentatiously, 
irately  and  with  becoming  modesty.  Enlightened  and 
need  Christian  hearers  may  do  great  service  to  young 
rs  in  this  way. 

incident  furnishes  (2)  An  example  to  preachers, 
ioquent  young  man,  who  had  just  come  from  the 
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univorsity  of  Alexandria,  the  greatest  school  in  the  vorl'l, 
was  not  above  learning  of  this  humble  tunt-makci  and  )ai 
wife.  Great  souls  are  alwaj'-s  docile.  The  unlearning  pM«heT 
— a  no  uncommon  character,  alas  ! — dishonours  his  office  ai:>l 
imposes  on  his  hearers. 

rV.  Varied  lapacitt  fou  usEruLNEss.      *MmZ  «fA'« /•« 

the  ffittrij)7rM  in  rcrnicc  him:  irlw^ichni  he  wius  rt,in»\h^^\ 
them  mfirh  irhh'h  had  Mkvcd  through  ijracr:  fur  h:  rnhjlttl^ 
conciticrd  ih*i  JncSf  and  that  puhlicJyj  ahcAcimj  ////  the  ^fiy 
furcit  thut  Ji'stL-i  wan  ChrUty  AVJiat  disposed  iiim  to  pw 
into  Achaia  docs  not  npjiear.  lie  had  heard,  perhaps,  of  tk 
triumphs  of  Paul  at  Corinth,  and  desin^d  to  help  forwani  the 
good  cause.  It  AVDuld  seem  from  1  Cor.  i.  12,  iiL  4,  5,  thai 
his  eloquence  had  so  wonderfully  charmed  certain  mcxnbeis 
of  the  church  at  Corinth,  that  division  sprang  up.  Hk 
description  of  his  work  here  in  these  two  verses  show  thil 
he  hod  a  twofold  capacity  for  usefulness. 

Firet :  ^l  numritfj  Jhr  coiifirmimj  thour  tcho  Miervd,  It  is 
said,  "//e  hiJprd  ihtui  much  which  had  hfliauuiy  He  hclj«l 
them,  no  doubt,  by  dissijxtting  their  doubts,  enlarging  their 
conceptions,  strengthening  their  faitli,  argumentatively  tid- 
quishing  their  assailants. 

Secondly :  A  rajmci/y  for  cunvinciiiij  thiktr  trho  did  «^ 
Ifcliece.  It  is  said  that  he  *^  m it/hi ilf/  catwificfd  ihn  •/».«,*»'/ 
that  puh/icft/"  It  appears  thercfon',  fi-om  these  verses,  th*t 
he  was  a  man  ca|>able  of  performing  the  two  grand  fiuctiow 
of  the  ti-ue  preacher — editying  the  church,  and  convertinj;th< 
sinner. 

Here,  then,  are  the  leading  features  of  a  givat  preacher:^ 
Superior  Biblical  knowledge,  cirective  powers  of  expnM 
line  attributes  of  spirit^  and  varied  capacity  of  iuefiiliiiBi& 


*  I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimos,  whom  I  have  begotten  in 
'  boncU." — ^Philemon,  10th  Terse. 

"^HE  chief  topic  of  this  letter  is  the  conveision  of  a  ran- 
I  awaj  slave.  Around  this  topic  are  grouped  several 
giaphical  facts  having  reference  to  the  former  condition  of 
esimus,  to  Philemon  (his  master),  and  also  to  the  Apostle 

ol  himftftlf- 

Chis  letter  of  Paul  to  Philemon,  short  and  simple  as  it  is, 
mnds  with  beauties  peculiarly  its  own,  and  which  have 
»Ted  a  rich  mental  and  spiritual  repast  to  thoughtful 
dents  of  God's  Word  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church. 
is  Epistle  is  not  a  mighty  mountain  of  Scripture;  but 
»e  are  many  mountains  worth  visiting,  though  not  so  high 
the  Alps  or  the  Andes.  This  Epistle  is  not  a  mighty  oak ; 
i  tiiere  are  flowers  at  the  foot  of  the  oak,  which  the  lover 
God's  works  will  not  overlook.  The  astronomer  does  not 
spise  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  though  they  shine  not 
ith  the  silvery  brightness  of  the  moon,  with  the  golden 
kndour  of  the  sun.  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
imofGod." 

Among  the  many  interesting  facts  of  this  Epistle  to 
hilemon— of  which  the  text  may  be  said  to  be  the  key- 
iooe,  or  central  point,  let  us  notice  the  following : — 

I  We  see  from  the  text  how  ooupassionate  the  Gospei* 

^AKES   A    HAN    TOWARD    HIS    SUFFERING    FELLOW-MSN.      The 

'i^  of  this  letter  was  probably  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
^— the  greatest  as  an  intellectual  man,  and  certainly  the 
^^fiioBi  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  point  of  view.  He  had  been 
itiMmloosly  converted ;  he  himself  possessed  the  power  to 
adc  miracles ;  by  his  natural  endowments,  by  his  spiritual 
fti^  by  his  iBboma,  safkriDgBf  and  anccesaea  ia\ibA  ^xsja  oil 
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Christ,  he  was  the  very  "  chiefest  of  the  Apostle«  ;"  andj'rt 
with  what  tender  kindness  ho  devotes  himself  to  the  s])iritual 
welfare  of  Onesimus,  a  runaway  slave  !  How  cotidf*cewUwj 
Paul's  religion  had  made  him  !  Though  the  greatest  man 
then  on  the  face  of  the  earth — far  greater  than  the  Emperor 
of  Eome  himself — Paul,  illustrious  in  the  estimation  of  all 
the  Angels,  is  trying  to  do  good  to  a  poor  runaway  slave, 
whom  the  pagan  Komaus  looked  upon  as  a  mere  dog,  the 
like  of  whom  many  a  Eoman  master  had  flogged  to  death, 
and  then  ilung  into  his  pond  to  feed  the  fish,  lie  acts 
towards  Onesimus  as  a  father ;  he  calls  him  his  '^  son  con- 
verted in  his  bonds."  In  another  part  of  the  Epistle  be 
speaks  of  him  as  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  besee^-hes 
Philemon  to  receive  him  with  all  the  kindness  with  which 
he  would  receive  the  Apostle  himself.  Then  notice  for  a 
moment  the  ftru'hnica  and  tavt  with  which  Paul  writt*  con- 
cerning Onesimus.  When  a  prudont  person  wishes  to  convey 
a  piece  of  painful  news  to  another,  he  tries  to  pi'epare  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  for  the  bad  news  about  to  be  conTcyed. 
For  example,  when  the  messenger  conveyed  to  Achilles  the 
news  of  the  death  of  his  beloved  friend  Patroclus,  he  used  a 
word  which  iiKuins  both  to  be  dead  and  to  be  asle«p. 
"(KctTut  ncirpoicXos.  See  "Iliad,''  Book  XVII.)  So  if  we 
wanted  su(;ceijsfally  to  plead  tlie  cause  of  a  son  who  haJ 
grievously  offended  his  father,  wo  should  keep  out  of  sixyht 
as  long  as  we  could  the  faults  of  the  son,  and  mention  all  ve 
could  in  his  favour.  So  Paul  acts  in  pleading  tho  cause  of 
Onesimus  with  Pliilemon.  This  is  more  apparent  in  the 
Greek  of  tho  text  than  in  the  Englitsh  version.  In  the  Greek, 
Paul  puts  tho  name  of  Onesimus  last,  because  he  knew  the 
name  of  a  slave  who  liad  robbed  liis  master,  and  then  nu 
away,  must  be  disagreeable.  In  order  to  induce  Philemon  to 
take  back  Onesimus,  ho  first  calls  him  <'  his  child  ;"  and  of 
course  Philemon  would  respect  any  one  Paul  called  bfff 
tender  a  name.  He  then  calls  him  "  his  convert,"  and  d 
coarse  Philemon  would  treat  with  affection  any  oonTutof 
PauL    He  then  apea\ia  ol\^  covi«finsa  ^nxm^^^  inmriioi' 
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xnenty    and  iheiiy  last   (in  the   Greek),    comes    liis   name, 
■**  Onesimus." 

II.  We  see  from  the  text  how  mysteriously  god  often 
'VORKS  IN  thb  conversion  OF  SINFUL  MEN.     Onesimus  was 
most  probably  born  at  Colosso,  in  Asia  Minor.    There  lie  cer- 
tainly was  in  the  service  of  Philemon,  and,  having  robbed 
Lis  master,  he  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  to  Rome,  to  hide 
liimaelf  from  pursuit  in  the  vast  population  of  the  Imperial 
City.     Yet  there  the  Lord  met  with  him,  far  away  from  his 
home.     Providence  led  him  to  the  ''hired  house'  of  PauL 
He  there  heard  the  apostle  preach  of  the  mercy  of  God 
through  Christ  to  poor  sinners.     That  mercy   touched  his 
hearty  and  the  poor  runaway  slave  became  a  ''  member  of 
Christ,   a  child  of  God,   an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."    Perhaps  it  was  the  result  of  the  merest  accident 
that  he  was  induced  to  enter  PauUs  humble  abode.    Perhaps 
he  was  in  the  deepest  poverty,  and  meditated  drowning  him- 
self in  the  Tiber,  when  some  Christian  person  saw  him, 
pitied  him,  and  induced  him  to  listen  to  that  Gospel  he  had 
often  heard  and  alighted  at  Colosse.      The  conversion  of 
Onesimus  teaches  us  a  lesson  we  shoidd  do  well  constantly  to 
keep  in  mind.     TVe  are  sometimes  tempted  to  despair  of  the 
conversion  of  those  who  are  far  gone  in  impiety  and  vice  ; 
and  we  are  ready  to  think  that  God  has  given  them  over  to  a 
leprobate  mind,  and  *'  sworn  in  his  wrath  that  they  should 
not  enter  into  His  rest."     Let  the  case  of  Onesimus  teach  us 
not  to  despair  of  any  man's  conversion. 

We  lately  heard  of  a  young  man  who  robbed  his  master  of 
£10,  and  from  fear  of  detection  escaped  to  India.  The  preach- 
ing of  a  missionary  was  the  means  of  his  conversion,  and,  as 
soon  as  possible,  he  sent  to  his  master  threefold  the  amount 
atoleo,  with  a  full  and  contrite  confession  of  his  guilt. 

Let  not  any  man  despair  of  the  conversion  of  his  children. 
Ood*8  feeling  of  compassion  towards  poor  sinners  ia  much 
stronger  than  oms  can  be.  If  we  earnestly  pray  to  Hitp  on 
behalf  of  any  wretched  wanderer,  we  may  rest  asavo^  \S[:kSb\i 
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"prayiug  breath  will  not  be  sixjnt  in  vain/'  He  will  meet 
ivitli  and  bless  the  poor  Oncsimus,  and  the  an^ls  of  heaien 
will  rejoict;  on  account  of  tho  prodigaUs  rt'turn. 

III.  We  learn  from  this  text  that  the  affliction's  or 
(xOd's  servants  nekd  ije  xo  b.vrrier  to  their  spiritual 
UriEFiTLNEHS.  "Whom  I  Ixave  converted  in  m]i  bumh." 
Tlie  apostle  was  a  prisoner  in  Rome  when  the  conversion  of 
Onesimus  took  place ;  he  had  appealed  to  Ctesar  against  the 
unjust  accusation  of  the  Jewish  people  ;  he  was  sent  to 
Homo,  and  detained  a  prisoner  there  in  his  own  house  for  two 
yi'ars.  But  these  two  years  were  far  from  among  the  least 
useful  of  his  life.  During  those  two  years  ho  was  privilcpel 
to  i)roach  the  Crospel  almost  daily  to  the  Jews  who  visited 
him ;  he  was  tho  means  of  converting  Onesimus  and  some  of 
tho  soldiers  who  composed  tho  body-guard  of  tho  Emporor 
Xero  ;  and  during  that  period  he  was  privilege*!  to  write  W* 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  to  the  Philippi"^^ 
and  Philemon. 

Tlius  it  was  always  with  the  apostle,  he  might  "  suv  in 
tears,"  but  he  **  reaped  in  joy."  Wo  know  what  a  pauifal 
poi-secution  ho  endured  at  Philippi,  yet  on  the  very  night  of 
his  scourging  and  imprisonment  the  jailer  and  his  famil}' 
were  convertoil  to  God  ;  and  thus  tho  foundation  was  Uid  of 
one  of  the  most  consistent  and  flourishing  churches  of 
apostolic  times.  Yes,  our  seasons  of  affliction  iiec<l  not  be 
useless  times  either  to  ourselves  or  others.  Martin  Lather 
was  called  to  eudmt)  a  long  and  dreary  confinement, 
but  during  that  confinement  he  produced  his  numrellow 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  llichanl  Baxter  wrote  torn 
of  his  most  beautiful  works  in  prisony  or  at  seuoM 
of  bodily  affliction;  and  if  John  Bunyan  had  not  betf 
confined  in  Bedfoid  jail,  most  likely  the  "Mgnal* 
Progress  "  would  never  have  been  written.  Peiaecnftan  bifv 
tried  to  trample  under  foot  the  piety  of  the  people  of  God^ 
but  like  the  aromatic  herb,  the  more  it  woa  presMd,  tki 
mot6  Bweet  odoTUs  \t  «eiiVi  ^ot^    ^^*^ft\&iMKl  of  the  msi^ 
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s  the  seed  of  the  Church."  If  we  have  the  will,  we  have  the 
K)wer,  to  serve  God  and  benefit  our  fellow-creatures.  In 
lealth,  in  sickness,  in  death,  we  can  alike  glorify  God  and 
lonour  Christ. 

IV.  We  have  in  this  text  a  faint  bmblem  op  the  com- 
>ABSiON  o»  Cubist  for  human  souls.  Martin  Luther,  in  one 
►f  his  sermons,  says :  "  To  my  way  of  thinking,  we  are  all 
ike  poor  Onesimus,  and  Christ  has  come  down  from  Heaven 
o  restore  us  to  our  Divine  Friend  and  Father."     So  it  is. 

We  have  all  wandered  from  God,  as  Onesimus  had  wan- 
lered  from  his  master,  and  Christ  imprisoned  himself  on  the 
Arth  that  He  might  do  us  good.  **  He  who  was  rich,  for 
HIT  sakes  became  poor,  that  we,  through  His  poverty,  might 
ye  rich."  Oh  !  listen  to  Him  who  says,  "  Come  unto  Mc, 
ill  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
«8t."  M.  A. 


acts   op   the  apostles. — EMENDATIVE    BENDEUING8. 

Chapter  xiv.  1. — And  it  came  to  pass  in  Iconium,  that 
hey  went  together  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and 
ipake  £0  that  a  great  multitude  both  of  Jews  and  Greeks 
Klicved. 

2.  But  the  Jews  tfuU  believed  not  stirred  up  and  made 
fw7  iJie  souls  of  tlie  Gentiles  towards  the  brethren. 

3.  Long  time  then  abode  they,  speaking  boldly  btj  Jielp  of 
he  Lord,  witnessing  to  the  word  of  His  grace,  giving  signs 
ind  wonders  to  be  done  by  their  hands. 

4.  But  the  multitude  of  the  city  was  divided,  and  soi}%e  were 
riih  the  Jews,  and  some  with  the  Apostles. 

5.  And  when  there  arose  an  onset  both  of  the  Gentiles  and 
f  the  Jeiri^  vnth  their  nders,  to  ill-treat  and  aU>iie  V\i<si£^ 
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6.  Being  uwnre  of  it,  Vmj  fled  fUmn  to  the  citiea  di 
Lycaonia,  Lystra,  and  Perbe,  and  the  tifii/fhffovrhoo'l 
around, 

7.  And  there  they  were  preaching  the  Gospel. 

8.  And  a  certain  man  [an/p]  in  Lystra,  iin])otent  in  the 
feet,  wan  ntVnvjj  lame  from  liis  mother's  womb,  who  nevtr 
walked  [TcptcTranyo^y]  : 

9.  This  man  heard  Paul  Fjyeah'ng :  who  htok'ng  steadfastly 
on  him,  and  8C4iimj  that  ho  had  faith  to  be  aared^ 

10.  Said,  -with  loud  voice,  JRise  i/jtan  thy  feet  upright 
And  ho  leaped  and  walked  ahnttt. 

11.  And  the  rmwds  seeing  what  Paul  r?/(7,  lifted  up  their 
voice,  saying  in  Lyrnonian^  The  gods,  hiring  leet/  made  /'"/> 
unto  me  [ai'^pawro(9],  rawr  down  to  us. 

12.  And  they  culled  Barnabas  ZatSt  but  Paul  Iff.  rut- \ 
since  he  was  the  /fader  of  the  Hpraklmj, 

13.  And  the  priest  of  ZeiiA  [the  temple]  being  Wfoiv  the 
city,  having  brought  oxen  and  gai-lands  uuto  the  |^a:f\ 
winked  to  siicrificc  with  the  rroirds. 

14.  Lut  the  Apostles,  IJarnabas  and  Paul,  ffirinff  [it; 
having  rent  ihroinih  their  garments^  nudicil  forth  tothCi'O'^'i 
crying  and  saying, 

15.  Sirs  [avSpcs],  why  do  ye  these  things  %  Wo  also  :inj 
men  \avOf>mroC\  lih'-patt^ioned  with  you,  preaching  to  yoa 
the  (roftpel  to  turn  from  these  empig  [things]  to  Go^l  the 
Living,  who  made  heaven  and  eartli,  and  sea,  and  all  thin^'^ 
that  are  in  thcni : 

IC.  Who  in  ihii  generations  past  atcag  suffered  all  th^ 
nations  to  go  in  their  ways. 

17.  Though^  indfed,  He  left  not  Himself  vniriiRftn^^K 
icorking  good,  giving  to  yoa  from  heaven  raiM  and  fruilful 
seasons,  filling  your  hearts  with  food  and  gladness. 

18.  And  by  saying  this,  scarce  quieted  they  dtncn  tb 
rroirds^  not  to  Racrifice  to  tlieoL 

19.  But  there  came  thither  from  Antioch  and  loonmB  \ 
Jewsy  and  hacintj  ^^oreviA&fidLVKi^  cnnodft^  v&d  baviog  siOBii 
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,  they  drew  him  out  of  the  city,  thinking  him  to  have 

I.  But  as  the  disciples  surrounded  him,  rising  up   he 

)  into  the  city ;  and  on  the  rnorrow  he  went  forth  with 

ubaa  to  Deihe. 

L  And  preaching  the  Gospel  to  that  city,  and  having 

le  disciples  of  many,  they  returned  to  Lystra,  and  to 

(dam,  and  to  Antioch, 

!2.  Estahlisliing  the  souls   of   the    disciples,   exhorting 

em]  to  abide  in  the  faith,  and  that  through  inamj  iribula' 

w  we  must  come  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Ni  And  having  appointed  them  elders  to  every  church,  by 

^mg  wiih/astingSf  they  committed  them  to  the  Lord  on 

Mft  they  had  believed. 

^.  And  going  through  Pisidia,  they  came  to  Pamphylia. 

5.  And  having  spoken  the  word  in  Perga,  they  went  down 

oAttalia: 

8.  And  thence  sailed  to  Antioch,  whence  they  were  com- 
ded  to  the  grace  of  God  for  the  work  which  they  ful- 
1 

9,  And  arriving  and  gathering  the  church  together,  they 
mnied  whatever  God  did  with  them,  and  that  He  opened 
he  Grentiles  the  door  of  faith. 

8.  And  they  abode  no  smjallimiQ  with  the  disciples. 


^\t  freatl^tr's  Jfinger-f 05t, 


II  OHRIBTIAN  SLEICEHTS. 

Wa  give  thaiikB  to  Gk)d  and 
M£ar  of  our  Lord  Jesiu 
b^  pt^ing  alwayi  for  too, 
tw  AMsd  of  vmur  luth  in 
lit  JmMi  and  of  thaloyy  wluch 


ye  have  to  all  the  saintB." — Ck)l.  i. 
3—8. 

The  apostle  was  a  man  of 
a  very  affectionate  disposi- 
tion.    All  hia  epist\(»  Qom^ 


^^ju.xj.    xb  leads  us  1 
template  Christain  expe 
Christian  communion^ 
tian  fssoiircesy  Christiai 
tice.  Christian  expecfatt 
L   Christian    exper 
In  what  does  it  consist 
apostle     congratulates 
Colossians    on    their 
made  partakers  of  faith, 
and  hope.     Verses  4,  5. 

1.  Faifh.  ITiat  whic 
ceives  as  true  the  testii 
of  the  Gospel  conce: 
Christ — that  which  lea< 
to  depend  upon  Him  f( 
the  hlessings  promised 
Him—  constantly  to  app 
Him  for  all  that  He  ha 
vealed  and  accomplishe 
bestow.  Faith  lays  hole 
the  friendship  of  Chiist, 
finds  Him  in  every  res 
a  faithful,  suitable,  ever 
sent,  all-sufficient  friend. 

2.  Love,  This  is  expre 

love  to  all  the  saints ;  lo 

the    constant    attendant 

faith,  faith  uniformly  w 
i,„  1 — 
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Vifh  ihf.uu  Chap.  ii.  10  v. 
establidhes  this  fact  (read). 
Yet  what  anlour  of  Christian 
communion  it  expresses  !  We 
can  rejoice  and  give  thanks  to 
(jod  when  we  liear  of  the 
iiuth  and  love  of  Hindoos  or 
Hottentots  whom  we  never 
have  seen,  and  probably  niiver 
shall  see  in  the  Hcsli. 

2.  In  fervent  jf>rr ///<'/•  for 
the  eHftiUittliment  and  ft^rfvr^ 
Hon  of  those  graces  in  the 
bef/iiihinfj  of  vrhich  we  nyoioe. 
(Read  9  and  10  v.). 

3.  In  chvrrinfj  am  I  aniwn (- 
irw/eack  other  to  y)^vw/v'7Yf/?r<', 
notwithstanding  all  the  trials 
and  difficultit'it  we  may  meet 
with  (v.  11). 

4.  In  encouraging  each 
other  constantly  to  keep  in 
mind  our  infinite  ohlltfatiomt 
and  ffhrtrioiM  j)r(t^jHirtrt  (v.  1 2 
and  13). 

II L  Christian  besjources. 
What  are  they  ? 

1.  The  teord  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gogpel  (y.  T)).  Till  tliis 
came  to  the  Colossians  they 
were  strangers  to  laiUi,  love, 
and  hope. 

2m  The  intmmentitllty  of 
minisfen.  Epaphras  and  Paul 
-were  dear  fellow-servants  and 
fifidthful  ministers.  Ot?/?  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  Colos- 
sians, by  which  they  helittvi'd^ 
and  Ixitk  labouring  for  their 
establishment  and  edification. 

3.  Prayer  for  the  supply 
of  all  those  spiritual  blessings 
which  the  saints  have  learned 


to  appreciate  and  to  daire 
(v.  3-9). 

4.  And  which  gives  clfi- 
cicncy  to  all  the  operatiinis 
of  the  Holy  8[nrit,  Love 
(v.  8)  is  especially  said  to  bo 
in  the  spirit — wn»u^lit  in  the 
saints  by  the  Spirit,  who  in- 
deed is  the  source  and  agent 
of  every  grace. 

IV.  Christian  practice  (v. 
G). 

Wherever  the  Gospel  is 
preached  and  attended  with 
divine  power  and  efficacy,  it 
Inlnga  forth  fruit, 

1.  In  the  roHcertflnn.  of 
shtnerM  from  their  fonner 
evil  courses  to  the  holy  scr- 
rim  and  spiritual  worship  of 
God. 

2.  Where  vital  iTlitjiua  is 
possessed,  it  is  evidenced  by 
fj'emjjlary  deptrtnteiU  and 
diffuaiva  bcncoohnjci*.  There 
is  fruit  that  both  the  Churrh 
and  the  world  can  see.  They 
cannot  I'v  our  lore  to  Christ 
or  our  hope  of  Ileareny  but 
they  can  see  our  conscientiofts 
(le.oHmjs  in  the  icorld^  our 
kindness  and  Iwnevolence^  our 
love  to  the  saints,  and  our 
superiority  to  the  irorld. 
These  are  the  fruits  which 
give  evidence  of  vitality  and 
r if/on r  in  the  root. 

V.  Christian  expkctatigks. 
Christians  have  a  hope  which 
Ls  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven. 

1.  As  to  themselves,  it  i^ 
secret  and  out  of  sight  They 
have  not  seen  it^  they  have 
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iLO%  pmBepaal  it  It  is  only 
hy  faith  that  tliey  can  reaJizo 
it.  They  are  yet  in  a  «l(it^ 
of  minor ihj  in  a  world  of  dia- 
mptint  and  cth^f^Utyn — helr^^ 
indeed  J  bnt  not  of  itfj^i  to 
enter  on  the  inheritance. 
JSnppli&t  are  sent  them  here, 
but  their  hope,  their  ^mitojif 
IB  laid  up  in  heaven, 

2,  It  IB  laid  np  in  beaven 
^tremnred  up  in  a  plotrr.  of 
sm^irity.  So  that  no  enemj 
can  reach  to  deprive  them  of 
it. 

3.  It  is  laid  np  in  heaTen, 
wher€'  fwpe  of  the  rJiatuff^  af 
time  can  ajfed  tt.  We  change^ 
but  our  hopo^/.«.,  the  object 
of  our  liope — changes  not 
If  Tve  carried  it  about  with 
vi%  wo  might  lose  it  When 
Ko  (Uh  wo  should  drop  it^  but 
it  is  mifi  in  heaven — out  of  the 
reach  of  dimppolntment  Thi^ 
hope  wo  have  as  an  anchor  of 
the  soul,  both  iuro  and  etead- 
IrtSt^  and  which  entereth  tfi 
that  within  the  vt^il— and  of 
this  b! fussed  hope  we  may 
cherish  the  apostle's  holy 
Cdufidence*  "  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  death  nor  life/* 

L  If  we  desire  splritnal 
prosperity  let  us  be  jtfuch  in 
jtrat/rr  for  ounfehm  tmd 
ofherg,  1^0 thing  more  ew- 
Itrrfjes  our  ca^mcihj  firr  hot^ 

2.  If  Wfi  posscfss  a  ht^it  in 
heaiH^n  let  it  bo  evidenceil  hj 
our  mt^ftoriiij  to  the  woHJ,  , 


and  otir  iotm  t/t  aii  ihom 
are  hmi'9  &/  fh^  0mns  i 

3.  If  ^x^m  bleafilngs  n^*   ^ 

to  be  impart f'd  to  ftinaew 
through  the  iHstrmnmia^it^ 
of  fhfi  Chifp^i,  be  conorfnd 
to  *}^rmdth^  Ch*}*d> 

'^•'^  '         Bast. 


THE  vswomijyL,isw3&  or 

CHRIST. 

■*  I  &m  oaiof  the  world,'*-  Jtf^ 

ivii.  16. 

Jh  the  current  lantgiuge  ^ 
life  there  is  a  di^arenoB  Iff^ 
tweon  a  '*  man  of  th«  wad4* 
and  **  a  worldly  ni^i,*' 

By  a  man  of  tho  woM  u 
generally   moatit  m  mtm  mi 
of  aotdid  aTarice,  liai  of  eer^ 
tain  habitudes  of  lifo-^anas 
who    has   made   uae   of  the 
world  to  curichliiscxpetMBC^ 
deepen  his   inasght  oC  lii^  ^ 
poli:i;h  his  manmem :  be  llHjhH 
oppomnl   to   tbe   clowi^l^H 
pedant,  the  ri^luaef  the  •*- 
tary.     He  h  mippoa^tn  1m4 
man  free  fromomtc)iet«,ia^ 
laTities~a  man  af  hwil  m 
and  fieniai  hnmotir. 

By  ''  tho  worldly  tmoT  m 
the  t)ttii*r  hand,  in  moMxt  oi^ 
who  Ur^x  fff  th«i  world 
th«  world,  and  in  the 
spirit    of    the    world. 
wr4iUU  be  c^reU,  tijia 
ho  (wpireis  to,  tho  pi 
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worldly.     He  is  of  the 
he  lores  it 

Vy  Christ  was  not  a 
[y  man  in  any  sense ;  he 
)t  of  the  world,  he  was 
f  unworldly.  "I  am 
f  the  world."  What 
hiB  mean  1 

!oes  not  mean— ^ 
jt  :  Tluit  he  cared 
(I  for  nut  Jih'nd.  There 
en  so  utterly  selfish,  so 
r'  absorbeil  with  their 
ersonal  concerns,  that  in 
^  they  may  be  said  to  be 
>f  the  world."  The  great 
1  world  about  them  they 
Dthing  for.  Christ  was 
iworldly  in  this  sense. 
s  intensely  interested  in 
ndition  of  all  the  men 
Him.  "  He  went  about 
good/'  He  healed  all 
iT  of  diseases,  He  wept 
OTosalem. 

loes  not  mean — 
oudly :  That  He  did  not 
*iaie  tlie  naiural  Hess- 
^  the  world.  There  are 
a  and  ascetic  souls  who 
lot  of  the  world"  in  this 
:  its  innocent  amuse- 
they  regard  with  a 
ic  horror;  they  have 
sratitious  fear  of  eating 
rinking,  lest  theyshould 
heir  body  an  advantage 
fcheir  souL  The  spirit 
rist  was  foreign  to  this. 
jue  eating  and  drinking, 
lence  he  was  called  a 
litaBi  a  glutton,  a  wine- 


bibber,  by  the  ascetic  men  of 
His  time. 

What  is  the  world  f  The 
human  world  is — 

L  Pbactically  ATHKisnc. 
It  is  ''without  God."  Not 
theoretically,  for  the  laws 
of  the  human  mind  render 
atheism  as  a  conviction  an 
impossibility.  But  praefi- 
calif/  men  axe  now  without 
God,  and  have  been  since 
the  &11.  His  presence  is  not 
practically  recognised.  His 
authority  is  not  practically 
acknowledged.  Hu  will  is 
not  practioally  consulted.  So 
thoroughly  atheistic  is  the 
world  in  its  every-day  life 
that  were  it  to  be  assured  to- 
day that  no  Grod  existed,  its 
life  would  remain  unaltered. 

Christ  was  not  of  the  world 
in  this  sense.  Ho  was  tit- 
tamly  theiific.  The  father 
ever  filled  the  whole  sphere 
of  His  vision.  His  presence 
was  the  sun  through  which 
He  saw  everything.  '*  I  am 
not  alone,"  he  says,  ''  the 
Father  is  with  Me ;  the  Father 
was  never  out  of  His  mind ; 
His  commimings  were  with 
Him,  His  works  were  by 
Him,  His  sermons  were  about 
Him,  His  inspiration  was 
from  HiuL  Tlie  moment  the 
soul  feels  God  to  be  in  the 
world  the  world  assumes  a 
new  form.  "  Surely  God  is 
in  this  place,"  said  Jacob. 

The  human  world  is — 

IL      PRACTlOkLLt  li.k*nLUV 


eat,  ^Uat  shall  we  d 
C^hrifit'fi  pleasures  wet 
tual.  ''I  have  meat 
that  ye  know  not  of." 

Seccttidly:  Their  ) 
are  mxterial.  The  ] 
bonbur.is  dn  eaclhly  « 
tbid  hi^htet  yietories  aa 
of  ;  ttie  .  swottL.  C 
kingdom  leaa  sot  c 
world.  He  did  not  wt 
the  iiesh.  He  was  a 
but  his  empire  was 
He  was  a  conqueror,  1: 
weapons  were  truth,  ai 
soldiers  legions  of  i 
This  material  world  to 
was  but  the  symbol  am 
ot  spiritual  existeno 
opeos^ons.  He  lived 
beze  not  so  much  a] 
the  things  seen  and  tei 
as  amongst  the  things 
and  eternal 

The  human  world  is 

III.  PRAOTiaVLLYBI 
£tptv    triflTi   apaIts    Tiifi 
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again,  aod  had  brokea  broad, 
and  oaten,  and  talked  a  long 
whflo,  even  till  break  of  day,  so 
he  departed.  And  they  brought 
the  young  man  alive,  and  were 
not  a  littlo  cdmforted." — ^Aots  xx. 
7—12. 

Paul,  sailing  from  Philippi 
across  tho  JEdgean  Sea,  reaches 
Troas,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  on 
the  Hellespont,  between  Troy 
north  and  Asia  soath.  In 
this  region  tlie  events  re- 
corded in  the  "Iliad"  of 
Homer  are  supposed  to 
have  occurred.  Tho  versos 
now  before  us,  briefly  sketch- 
ing as  they  do  his  work  at 
Troas,  and  recording  the 
striking  event  connected  with 
Eutjchus,  present  to  us  some 
remarks  connected  witli  reli- 
^ons  institutions. 

We  have  here — 

I.  Religious  Institu- 
tions SANCTIONED  BY  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. "And  upon  the 
lirst  day  of  tho  week,  when 
tho  disciples  came  together 
to  break  bread,  Paul  preached 
unto  them,  ready  to  depart 
on  tho  morrow;  and  conti- 
nued his  speech  until  mid- 
night" Here  are  three  reli- 
qious  institutions  sanctioned 
by  Paul. 

First :  "  Tlw  first  day  of  the 
weekr  This  is  the  iirst  ac- 
count we  have  of  tho  Chris- 
tian Church  observing  this 
day.  From  this  time  down 
to  the  present,  "  the  first  day 
of  the  week"  has  been  ob- 
iserved  for  religious  purposes. 

VOL.  XIX. 


(1  Cor.  xvL  2 ;  Rev.  i.  10.) 
It  is  a  wiso  ordination  that 
the  day  on  which  tho  resur- 
rection of  Christ  took  place — 
the  grand  fact  of  redemption 
— should  be  thus  employed. 

Second:  The  Lord' a  Sap- 
per.  The  disciples  came  to- 
gether to  "  break  bread."  This 
evidently  refers  to  the  Eu- 
charistic  bread  (Acts  ii.  46). 
This  is  an  ordinance  which 
Christ  Himself  instituted 
"  the  night  on  which  He  was 
betrayed,"  the  night  on  which 
He  took  bread,  and  it  has 
been  observed  by  the  Church 
through  all  ages  to  the  pre- 
sent hour. 

Thirdly  :  The  preaeJdng  of 
the  ChspeL  "  Paul  jrreached 
unto  them."  Preaching  is  a 
Divine  institution.  Christ 
gave  the  commission  after  His 
resurrection,  and  after  His 
ascension  He  sent  down  His 
Spirit  to  qualify  men  for  the 
work.  In  meeting  together, 
therefore,  on  tho  first  day  of 
the  week,  and  in  breaking 
bread  to  commemorate  tho 
suffering  of  Christ,  and  in 
preaching  tho  Gospel,  wo  are 
doing  what  the  apostles  sanc- 
tioned by  their  example,  and 
what  the  good  have  attended 
to  during  eighteen  centuries. 

We  have  here — 

II.  Religious  Institu- 
tions INTRUDING  ON  THE 
CLAIMS  OP  Nature.  "  Paul 
continued  his  speech  until 
midnight"       Night    is    the 

H 


01 
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Till"  iMVity,  l'JtluHl*itri|  witll  tlin 

tirtivilirs  oi  tllr  il:iy^  n'r|ninM 

tin-  iiiiivv^^a'atiiiL:  iv]h»-i*  t.*^ 
nl2\iU     IJviiri'.  a<  J*anl  w,i3 

Hlii'  t'f  1 1  EH  lii  lUiTS  ("Kulv- 
i'liiH)  fill  ;w!.-i.,  -and  iVlL 
<li>\vii,aiulwnstak.'ii  njulca-l." 
Jvl.iiiy  irn^oi:^  v.'oiiM  jn  rl^ar».^ 
justilV  V:\\\\  in  t)nw  \no- 
ti.ntinLT  lii-^  «li>«'r»'.ir>''.  Tin* 
jMopli'  wni-  viry  imiorant.  on 
tho.  iiio.-l  vital  <»f  all  (juos- 
tions.  Ill*  lja«l  miu'h  to 
«N»iinuiiiii«at«\  His  heart  was 
lull  nf  syiiipalliy,  a'i«l  l\r  had 
t«»  «l»»]»;n-:  •'!!  th"  morrow. 
Si  ill.  a^  li"  thus  intnuhMl  on 
till'  «-l;iini.'<  «»t'  n;'.tnri'.  a  r(\<nlt 
<»c.'urrtMl  whi<'h  niarkiil  sucli 
/n,.',/  y,  ,''-'■•  •  a-*  an  pvil.  It 
i-  r.';narka}>u-  that  7ii»  fault  7?< 
f.'Un.l  with  K'ltyfhns.  Ho 
t'niiil  Ti"!  liolji  it,  ]v'rhaps; 
hi!<  nature  M-a<  ov<»!taski'd  ; 
Ins  spirit  nii.L'ht  liavi*  h(?en 
willin-^,  l»ni  his  I!  -sli  was 
wi-ak,  ami  ho  .L^'avr  way. 

lJ<'li^i;iiini5  in.<titMtions  in- 
tnuh»  on  the  claims  of  ii;v- 
tnrf — 

First  :  Wli^n  fhnf  nrr  pjit- 
jtftiffiuf  j'lt)'  ffi,'  purfHuff'ft  itf  iw 
finft'ttnfr  r.rrtfrnff'nf.  The  his- 
tory of  what  waH  cnlh^tl  **  the 
ivvivar'  in  Ipoland  jukI  pIso- 
whoro  a  f»'W  yoars  ago  fiir- 
iiish^'s  niany  sail  examples. 

'ilit'y  intrude  on  the  claims 
of  iiaturo — 

Secondly  :  JTIu'ti  ihrtj  air 


j*i ii a;;,'! i i n st na t u ii \  ^I i itv : i: v.. 
hixK    Ihp    p^rnKVH    pra^-l;-'. 
a  1*0    aomnitiiv     AVt-ri^    tJ-r 
iiiniiy   in   ttvci-\   r-uuTv*!!:  » 
wlin,  ]ik(^  Eum-iius  **-i'.  b  - 
Willi  low  "  duriiiL:  tn^*  J-iv. 
inst"ivl  of   in  Foit-  w*'.!  ^- 
cun.'d,  wliat  ac«.'id'*-nta:  vl- ..:'•.« 
thoii*  would   b-'    Tt'p..i-t».i 
our  journal.^  !     Many  kk-:-:?. 
preachers,  under  such  i  ire  \z.- 
stances,  woul-I  make  tlic  S'X 
ton  busy. 

We  havo  hero  — 

111.     TiKMoiors!     iNjrri''- 
TToxs   Aai;ocuATni>  with  the 

FTO RATION".  **  And  Paul  w-i.: 
down  and  fell  on  him,  an«l  »t.i- 
braciufj  liim,  said,  "TrouK- 
not  youi-si-lvcs,  for  his  lif».»  i- 
in  him."  This  was  nn  nr. 
doubted  minieh\  perlorniv! 
in  poiuewhat  the  same  man 
nor  as  that  which  ElisLs 
wrou;»ht  on  theShujiamildl' 
pon  (2  Kinf»3  iv.  S.'i— .^"^l 
Tliis  miracle  mnj  be  rejnrdel 
a  emWematie  of  that  l>ivir.. 
powftj-  of  tesloratioa  i^bkb 
13  aseodated  with  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Go»peL 

Firat  i  Man  la  the  or;^?" 
of  i  t.  God  oould  have  raije^i 
Eutyuhtifi  ditectly  witboattli? 
iutsei-vention  of  THnl  oroTtfir 
ftt^eontiary  iti9tTum«^iit.  Bot 
Ho  wotked  thtoogll  P«b1; 
BO  in  t|U>ckenii)g  dead  tianer^ 
now,  he  eniplojs  th©  miniifry 
of  the  TTOTd. 
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odly  :  Mun  is  the  sab- 
it.      Eutychus    was 
God  brii^  the  super- 
power <rf  restoration 
p  upon   man  throwjh 


EVELLIXO  FORCE  OF 
CURISTlANirr. 
y  valIo>'  shall  be  exalted, 
fry  mountain  and  hill 
>  made  low:  and  the 
shall  be  made  straigfht, 
rough  i>liicQS  plaia." — 
L 

rimary  reference  of 
ords  is  to  tlie  clearing 
way  for  the  captive 
I  Babylon  to  return  to 
•wn  land.  Between 
a  and  JerosaloDi  there 
1  immense  tract  of 
'  which  was  an  untrod- 
I  mountainous  desert, 
ophet  hears  in  vision 
ce  of  a  herald  demand- 
it  a  highway  should 
%  that  the  yalleys  bo 
up,  the  mountains 
I,  and  the  crooked 
lade  straight.  The 
lists  give  ^e  passage 
;  and  a  moral  applica- 
Chey  regard  John  the 
.;a8,  the  herald,. who 
rWakening  ministry 
d  fhe  way  in  men's 
'ffot  the  ijaisBion  of 
rlko  w»3  the  fpixitual 
atofiiaaikipd."  '\ 
:*.ttlie  woida  to  jllus- 
ih6;  .0oeiaity  lepeUing 
:  Christiaaify.    There 


are  and  ever  have  been  in  the 
soul  of  society  opinions,  pre- 
judices, feelings,  conventional 
notions,  wljicli,  like  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  havo  sepa- 
rated men  into  classes,  and 
previented  the  tree  and  loving 
interchange  of  soul.  Those 
mountains  rear  their  frowning 
heads  and  throw  their  chill- 
ing shadows  in  every  district 
of  society.  Those  valleys 
yawn  everywhere,  and  form 
an  impassable  gulf  between 
the  brothers  on  either  side. 
Kow  Christianity  has  a  power 
to  remove  those  mountains, 
iill  up  the  valleys,  and  give  a 
straight  pathway  into  souls. 
How  does  Christianity  do 
thia  1  In  two  ways  : — 
I.     By    thb     lbv&lling 

TRUVHS    WHICH    IT     nEVEALS. 

The  great  leading  truths  of 
the  Gospel  which  stand 
directly  opposed  to  those 
opinions  and  feelings  in  men's 
hearts  which  build  up  the 
mountains  andvalley%  are-^ 
First :  A  eomtnon  Ood.  A 
plurality  of  deities  ;  divide 
heaithen  society  into  secti(ms. 
Men  feel  united  only  to  thopc 
who  bow  at  the  same  shrine 
and  acknowledge  the  same 
deity;  and  they  recofl  from  all 
whose  devotions  mn  not  inito 
the  pame  ohanoel  ^nd' towards 
the.aame  ol^ect  Chriatianji;fcy 
Tiaviifds,  CM  God|  *\  the  Father 
of:  alt  l>f  who^  ai?e:aU.ti][ing8, 
and  to  whom  are  aU.  things." 
It  denounces  all  6\Mt  dftVxN^ 
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as  vaiiitit'8  and  lii-s.  A  com- 
mon God  wakens  a  commu- 
nity of  love,  purpose,  and 
woi"sbip. 

Another  leading  truth, 
wliicli  tends  to  level  all  social 
mountains  is — 

Secondly  :  A  common  na- 
fare.  In  heathen  mytho- 
lo^  men  are  rein-escnted  as 
the  oflsjning  of  diiferent 
deities  —  some  higher  and 
some  lower.  In  India  one 
caste  claims  a  iiohler  origin 
than  another;  and  oven  in 
Christendom  tliere  are  those 
Avho  impiously  claim  a  higher 
hlood.  This  supposed  diver- 
sity of  nature  is  the  basis  of 
some  of  the  dividing  moun- 
tains and  valleys.  Christi- 
anity distinctly  reveals  that 
"Wo  liavo  all  cue  common 
origin,  nue  common  nature; 
that  "  ( Jod  hath  made  of  ono 
Llood  all  nations,  &c." 

Anothttr  leading  truth 
which  tonils  to  level  all  social 
mountains  is — 

Thirdly  :  A  common  oUi- 
fjtiiom.  Diflbrent  codes  of 
duty  divide  men ;  some  prac- 
tise as  riglit  that  which  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  moral  foeling 
of  others.  The  Gospel  reveals 
ono  law  for  all : — to  lovo  tlie 
ono  God  with  all  our  licarts, 
and  pur  neighbours  as  our- 
selves. This  is  the  law  of  all 
laws.  The  fuliilment  of  this 
is  the  fulilment  of  all  obliga- 
tion. 
Another     leadiii^    \x\x\>ql 


which  tends  to  level  all  social 
mountains  is — 

Fourthly :  A  counnnn  •?*• 
pno:itt/.  There  have  ever 
been  those  who  liave  re- 
garded themselves  as  sj)iril- 
UttU}'  superior  and  more  *[cii 
to  heaven  than  their  fi:llov 
men.  "Tlie  tj'uiplc  of  the 
Lord,  tho  temple  of  tlie 
Ixiixl  aro  wo."  This  Phiri- 
saic  sentiment  divides.  Cliriiti- 
aidty  IV veals  that  all  are  in- 
volved in  the  same  monl 
ruin  ;  tlmt  "  all  have  sinned 
and  como  short  of  Ulc  gloir 
of  God."  There  is  no  diffe^ 
ence.  "  All  we  like  slioep 
have  gone  astray,"  Sec, 

Another  leading  truth 
which  tends  to  level  allaociil 
mountains  is — 

Fiftldy  :  A  common  w/m- 
iion.  All  are  diseased,  aftl 
there  is  but  one  physicitf. 
All  are  captives,  and  thi'reii 
but  ono  deliverer.  All  aW 
lost,  and  thcro  is  but  ob« 
{Saviour. 

Sueli  are  some  of  th* 
socially  levelling  tratlw « 
the  (io8i)cl.  Wlierever  ther 
aro  felt,  the  mountaixu  oi 
the  hills  arc  made  low, «» 
tho     valleys     ore    cxiltrf- 

tliriBtianity  removea  •» 
obstructions  to  social  xid^ 

II.  By     the     levelu5« 

8PIBIT  WHICH  IT  OByFBlI* 

The  spirit  which  ChrisUanBf 

generates  in  tho  human  ^ 

.  is  such  that  raisei  a  in^ 
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and  conventionalities 
at  divide  men.  "What 
)irit  ?  It  is  a  spirit 
;  supreme  regard  to 
ngs— 

:  The  spiritual  in 
.^he  man  who  has  the 
istian  spirit  does  not 
nen  after  the  flesh ; '' 
i  estimate  them  "by 
th,  tlieir  titles,  their 
eir  possessions,  their 
,  but  by  the  state  of 
Is.  They  see  no  dignity 
lore  is  meanness  of 
ey  SCO  no  degradation 
there  is  a  moral 
of  heart. 

a  spirit  that  has  a 
regard, 
dly  :  To  the  right  in 

Ho  who  has  the 
rit  judges  conduct  not 
laws  of  custom  and 
»  of  policy,  ])ut  by 
iciples  of  everlasting 
nd  it  inspires  a  man 
pt  the  removal  of  all 
antains  and  hills  in 
.hat  stand  in  the  way 
ght. 

a  spirit  that  has  a 
I  regard, 
ly  :  To  the  etenml  in 

He  who  has  the 
irit  of  CJiristianity 
)on  his  race  not  in  its 
uble  and  temporal  re- 
)at  in  its  unseen  and 

Tlio  external,  how- 
md  and  gorgeous  in 
is  to  his  eye  only  as  a 
pageant 


Such  is  the  socially  level- 
ling force  of  Christianity. 
Its  levelling,  however,  does 
not  involve  spoliation.  The 
distinctions  in  society  which 
spring  from  varieties  in  intel- 
lectual power,  mental  tastes, 
physical  capacity,  and  indi- 
vidual circumstances,  it  recog- 
nises and  respects.  Thtw^e 
do  not  necessarily  involve 
social  separations.  Rijjhlly 
used,  they  are  a  blesse<l  media 
of  intercourse.  It  is  tlie 
mountains  arising  from  in- 
ilividual  vanity,  religious  bi- 
gotry, national  pride,  worldly 
pretensions,  and  spiritual 
ignorance,  that  Christianity 
levels  to  the  dust.  Would 
that  the  pulpits  throughout 
Christendom  preached  more 
faithfully, '  and  inculcated 
more  earnestly  Christianity 
as  a  socially  levelling  power. 


THE   MIXISTIIT   OP   MEMOUT. 

"  I  romembor  tho  days  of  old/* 
— P8a.  cxliii.  o. 

These  words  lead  ns  to 
contemplate  the  action  of 
memory  — 

I.       As     A     NECE<SrPT     OP 

HUMAN  NATURE.  "  1  remember 
the  days  of  old."  Who 
CAin  help  it?  By  a  law  of 
our  nature  we  are  linked  to 
the  past.  AVlien  our  hair  is 
white  with  years  and  our 
limbs  infirm  with  age,  wo  live 
by  memory  in  the  days  o£ 
childhood.    ISay,  Vyl  \>Mi  ^MSr 
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taut  aj^cs  of  our  dostiiiy,  wo 
shall  remc'inber  our  father's 
house.  By  the  hiws  of  proxi- 
hvfij,  Hkf.'iutis^  amirdftty  we 
.irc  every  da}*-  thrown  hack 
on  the  ]"'-',  made  in  somo 
measure  \o  i  olive  the  hours 
that  are  j^one.  Tliis  neces- 
sary action  of  memory  shows 
thi*eo  thni|:,'3 : — 

First :  T!i.n  coitAciofis  unity 
of  hiiinnn  llf'\  However 
long  we  liavc  tt>  live,  though 
for  (jvcr,  frnm  the  he^^'inning 
our  life  is  onf.  There  can  bo 
no  mvh  breaks  in  our  life  as  to 
disconnect  any  portion  of  the 
past  from  lli<.  pnj^ent,  AVon- 
derful  chan.i^fs  will  take  place 
in  the  mode,  the  (rircum- 
tttancfCH,  the  sceneries,  the 
companionships,  and  the  oc- 
cupations of  our  being.  Ihit 
no  change,  liowev<?r  great, 
will  disconnect  us  from  the 
])a.'t.  r)iir  liistory  will  Ixi 
one  unbroken  whole,  from  the 
liclpl'-'ssncss  of  childliood  to 
the  might  of  a  seraph's  soul. 

This  necessary  action  of 
memory  shows — 

Secondly :  Th»  irnmlroim 
fiUjuVihj  nfHlr.  ( )nr  spirit ual 
life  thi-ows  nothing  away. 
Memory  manages  all  with  the 
niOot  sparing  economy'.  It 
gathei-s  uj*  ever>''  fi'agment, 
80  that  nothing  is  lost.  Xo 
objeet  that  lias  ever  impressed 
the  heart,  no  event  that  lias 
ever  stirred  tho  S3'mpathies, 
no  thought  t\m\.  \vAa  ev^it 
en;rng''(l    the    altcvAiow,    no 


emotion  that  has  everlioayed 
the  breast,  no  action  tliatbia 
over  employed  a  facultv  can 
ever  be  lost.  Memory  hjs 
all  by  in  her  vast  and  ever- 
enlai^ing  storehou8t\ 

This  necessary  action  of 
memory  shows — 

Thirdly:  Thr  'jr^vchfj  »>•»• 
liorfnurr  of  life  IJy  this 
action  of  memory  human  life 
gets  more  and  more  impor- 
tant every  hour.  As  <la>'3 
]>as3  the  realm  of  momoiT 
widens,  and  its  contents  nml- 
tiply.  "What  a  worl<l  lies  he- 
hind  the  old  man  — nay, 
within  him. 

This  necc«??ary  action  "f 
memory  shows — 

Fourthly:  Thr  tn'ntn'h 
rett'ibitficuieF^f  of  lif*.*  It 
makes  us  sulfcr  for  the  past, 
and  thus  disproves  the  .^'ep 
tical  dogma  that  we  baliince 
our  moral  account  as  wo  go 
on,  ami  that  there  aw  no 
arrears  to  answer  for  in  the 
future,  ^luniory  bind*  n?  to 
tho  i>ayraent  of  oLl  monl 
debts.  These  words  lead  oi 
to  contemplate  memory — 

11.  As  A  Non.vL  onufiATiof 

01'    HUMAX    XATCKE,      "  I  W* 

member  the  days  of  old. 
JCvery  man  ^thmhl  volant*- 
rily  and  i-eligionsly  do  thB 
with  tlie  past  of  his  life.  He 
should  not  allow  the  past  to 
como  up  to  him  wvjrely  iO" 
voluntarily,  and  thus  hocoae 
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nctiiiL     IIo  sliouLl  (leal 

ii  it  so  as  to  iiinko  it  serve 

■•   true    iutoi'esU    of    hLs 

ritiL-il  beiii^  I 

He  slioul  I  make  the  pattt  ! 

•ve  three  purposes  : — 

fiiat :  Pj'tnu'jto  cvinvidfcdl 

rr'HC  iritliin  hint.     There  is 

sorro\r    wliieU    the    post 

ivakeiis  in  all  minds  wiiich 

£u  no  virtue  in  it,  and  which 

.nawers    no    mural    service. 

The    memory    of    the    past 

Qiust  sadden  all  souls.      The 

only  things  in  the  piist,  the 

memory  of  whicli  can  awaken 

l»leasure,  are  nidutnm  ih'oU ; 

and  God  knows  in  the  ca.s(3 

of  fallen  men  they  are  few. 

They  only  appear  as  a  solitary 

llowcr  in  a  vast  deseii.     The 

memory  even  of   past  joys 

Sudden,  because  they  are  gone 

lor  ever.  But  there  is  a  sorrow 

"which  the  pa.st  tfJiuull  awaken 

that  may  serve  our  interest. 

It  is  "  a  godly  sorrow  "  for  sin 

— a  sorrow  that  needeth  not 

to  be  lepcnted  of.     Such  was 

the  sorrow  that   Peter  had 

vhen  the  glance  of  love  met 

his  eye. 

He  should  make  the  past — 

Secondly :  Prowuto  fhunktt' 

Vte'mtj  to  Got  I   icithiii   him. 

What  impressions   will  the 

P»rt  give  man  of  God's  for- 


heanincc — God*s  (jiiidance  — 
God's  ijuardi.uislu'ik  —  God's 
(iKcr-jloirln'j  (jifHlHi'fiit !  Wo 
should  so  remember  tlie  past 
as  to  be  forced  to  exclaim 
"Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul, 
and  all  tliat  is  within  me 
bless  His  holy  name."  The 
l)ast  of  every  man's  life  is 
fraught  with  motives  of  gra- 
titude to  God. 
He  should  make  the  past — 
Thirdly :  Promnte  an  in- 
rlncthh:  parpfHH^  iu  improve. 
The  past  is  a  book  of  experi- 
mental philosophy.  It  reveals 
the  fruit  of  actions.  Tlio 
sins  of  the  past,  like  bea- 
cons, ilasli  on  the  sea  of  life 
to  warn  us  of  the  dangers 
tluit  beset  our  course.  Every- 
thing in  the  past  should  lead 
to  a  correcter  life.  The  me- 
mory of  past  disappointments 
should  wai*n  us  against  extra- 
vagant hopes.  The  memory  of 
abused  mei-cies  should  lead 
us  to  a  greater  apprecmtion 
of  our  pi-esent  blessings. 
The  memory  of  departed 
friends  should  lead  us  to 
treat  those  about  us  with 
greater  tenderness  and  fi- 
delity. The  memory  of  lost 
years  should  lead  us  to  turn 
every  hour  of  the  present  to 
a  right  spiritual  account 
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(Xo.  XLII.) 

TUE  VOICE  OF  UIYINB  WISDOM. 
"  Doth  not  Wiwlom  cry?  and  Undcr- 
htmndinff  pat  forth  her  to!cc!  She 
htandtfth  in  the  top  of  high  plnccii,  by 
t!ie  vay  in  the  ])lneex  of  the  path«(.  She 
eiicth  at  the  ffutcs,  at  the  entry  of  the 
city,  ut  the  coniin(r  in  ut  the  dooru. 
Unto  yon,  O  men,  I  call ;  and  my  Toicc 
is  to  the  HonH  of  man.  O  ye  simple, 
uiulcnttand  itiedom:  and,  ye  fools,  bo 
yc  of  nn  undei-KtandinK  heart.  Hear; 
for  I  will  Kpeuk  of  excellent  thinfrd; 
and  the  openinfr  of  my  lips  i«hall  be 
right  tlunp».  For  my  mouth  ihall 
speak  truth ;  and  wickedncM  ia  an 
abomination  to  my  Mm.  All  the  woi-dK 
of  my  mouth  nn  in  rifrhteouKuess ; 
there  im  nothing  fttjward  or  perverse  in 
them.  They  arc  all  plain  to  him  that 
understandeth,  and  rlKht  to  them  that 
tlnd  knowledjre.  Kecoive  my  Instruc- 
tion, and  not  sllTcr;  and  knowledj^ 
rather  than  cholc*  gold.  For  wisdom  is 
better  than  rubict ;  and  all  things  that 
mar  be  desired  are  not  to  be  comiiared 
to  It.  I  Wisdom  dwell  with  Prudence, 
and  find  out  knowledge  of  witty  inven- 
lionif.  The  feai*  of  the  I^oid  l*  to  hale 
evil :  pride,  and  arro^uncy,  and  the  evil 
way,  and  the  fniward  month,  do  I  hate. 
Ckmnbel  ia  mine,  and  itound  wiKdont :  I 
am  understanding ;  1  have  * trength."— 
ProT.  \UX.  1—14. 

DxTiKE  widdom  here  pcmonifies 
hcnolf,  and  she  has  a  right 
to  do  80  for  two  reasons.  First : 
Sh$  is  the  hiykui  atirihut4  of  per- 
*on.  Wisdom  is  not  the  property 
of  things,  hut  of  persons,  ancl 
the  highest  property  of  persons — 
tho  property  of  the  spiritual  na- 
ture. wi.sdom  is  not  mere  intel- 
ligence; it  is  a  compound  of 
intelligence  and  goodness;  it  ia 
tho  "  genius  of  goodness."  AVis- 
dom  rightly  personiGcs  herself. 
Secondly:  Bccauso  she  hat  rrcfiird 
hiffhett  txprtMion  in  ths  Htffhcst 
J^raon,  8he^  is  seen  ovexywhore 
in  (ho  m&tcrial  \m\vcTie,  d\i\.  Yicx 
Aublimost  rcvclailon  \s  inlYvc  ^^< 
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son  of  the  Son  of  God. 
tho  Logos. 

In  the  whole  chaiiterwi 
the  voiet  of  J^'cihf  tcigdc 
authority  of  JJiriht  vi^9 
autohioffraphy  of  Ih'vhu  % 
«iid  the  claimn  of  JJiriift  i 
These  fourtefjn  vorws  t3 
bave  now  under  tronsid 
bring  nndrr  our  notice  tl 
of  Divine  wisdom. 

I.  It  18  A  VOICE  jiTRivr 
THE  EAK  OF  ALL.    **  Diith  Ui 

dom  ert/:"  .She  is  c:imcit. 
is  a  vchemencH)  in  her 
Clirist  gave  it  a  wondio 
phasis.  *'In  that  gi««t 
the  feast,  Jesus  tiUtuA  an 
*•  If  an^'  mnn  thirst,"  Jcc. 
She  cries  in  the  *noMt  eom% 
Htnes  of  life.  "In  the 
liigh  plain '8."  Hc-r  voi 
heard  on  Sinai,  on  the  31 
BeatitudcR,  en  Cuh-aty 
condly:  SShe  cries  in  the  « 
thoroughfare*  of  lift,  " 
way  of  tho  places  of  the 
In  tho  days  of  Christ  it 
the  wayiJdoy  on  the  somI 
the  street.  So  now.  Hi 
may  he  heard  at  evexr  ' 
life.  Thirdly:  Sheoriasui 
crQweUddiMtricttoflife;  *'ah 
at  the  gateSj  at  the  coming  i 
doors,'*  &c.  In  Uie  grcci 
where  men  meet  together  t 
act  their  husinots.  I'berei 
the  gates  and  at  the  doe 
they  go  in  and  ont  of  thei 
and  cxchaagos,  there  she  i 
voice  of  Divine  wiadom  ii 
where.  In  ©very  evenl 
videnco,  in  eveoy  object  of 
in  every  dictato  of  inmicil 
eN*«c^  Usaon  of  txaonaae^ 
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VOICE  woutiiy  of 
LL.  Wisdom  hero 
sendation  of  her- 
Diida  out  her  own 
asf)n  why  her  voice 
ird.  Why,  then  P 
c  her  coinmimica- 
'tct.  "I  siycak  of 
fs."  They  aro  por- 
ioctual  and  a  moral 
ommnnictttions  nro 
mal  laws  of  reason 
mal  luws  of  right, 
iommunications  are 
hey  are  all  plain  to 
ratandeth/*  They 
iture  80  congniona 
an  soul,  and  con- 
I  simple  language, 
ring  man,  though  a 
f-rr  therein."  They 
to  the  unsophisti- 
Thinlly:  Ilcr  com- 
r<f  prtHotin,  "Re- 
u<.*tion  and  not  sil- 
flodge  rather  than 
Ho  who  experi- 
sses  a  I>i\'ine  truth 
)her  than  he  who  is 

of  a  kingdom. 
2r  communications 
*.  "I  Wisdom 
idmice,  and  find  out 
The  idea  w,  I  havn 
In  Christ,  who  is 

God,  •*  are  hid  all 
f  wisdom  and  know- 
iansii.  3).  Fifthly: 
ications  are  reetU 
fear  of  the  Lord  is 
fee.    It  religionizes 

the  nonl.  Wher- 
is  of  wisdom  aro 
d,  a  revolution  is 
n.  Sixthly :  Her 
IS      are     oriffiaaf. 

mine,  and  sound 
n  understanding," 
vino  wisdom  gives 
dy  unborrowed, 
xected  tho  Spirit  of 

being  His  eonn- 
ghtHimJ'"     (Isft. 


(No.  XLIII.) 

THE  AUTHORmr  OF  SIVECB  WlSnOV. 
**Hjr  me  kinps  rciyn,  and  princes  de- 
cree jUHtice.  By  me  prinecs  rule,  and 
nobki,  even  all  tho  judges  of  the  earth. 
I  love  them  that  love  me:  and  thoso 
that  Miek  mo  early  tthall  find  me. 
RichoH  and  honour  are  with  me;  yea, 
durable  riches  and  rifrhteou!«neKA.  My 
fruit  is  better  than  Rold,  yea,  than  lino 
irold ;  and  my  revenue  than  choice 
Milver.  I  lend  in  the  way  of  rlghteous- 
nc&H,  in  the  midst  of  the  paths  of  judg- 
ment :  that  I  may  canso  thove  that  love 
me  to  inherit  nubbtajacc ;  and  I  will  fill 
their  trea8ures.'*--I*rov.  vlii.  l.'>— 21. 

WisnoM  here  speaks  of  herself  as- 
the  Queen  of  the  world,  posseMsing 
tho  tunderest  interest  in  the  good, 
and  having  the  choicest  gifts  to 
bestow  uponmankind.  Thew^ords. 
indicate  three  things  concerning 
wisdom  in  the  exercise  of  her 
authority. 

I.  Wisdom  in  tho  cxerciiio  of 
her   authority    detbkmtxib    the 

DESTINY     OF      RVLEBS:     "  Bv    mo 

kings  reign/'  &c.  First:  it  wj- 
fpirei  all  the  good  aotiou*  o/  kinge. 
Every  measure  of  their  go^-cm- 
ment,  every  righteous  enoct- 
mcntv  and  overy  truly  loyal 
act,  derives  the  inspimtion  from 
the  wisdom  that  presides  over 
tho  universe.  Secondly  :  It  con- 
troln  all  the  bad  actions  of  kiuff9.  It 
turns  tho  tyrannies  and  follies  of 
wicked  monarchs  to  its  own 
acoount,  so  directs  them  as  to 
work  out  its  own  grand  purposed. 

"  Therciii  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  cndi^ 
Koagfa  hew  them  as  we  may.** 

Wisdom  is  at  the  head  of  tho 
unircrso,  *•  the  hearts  of  kings  uro 
in  her  hands,*'  &c. 

II.  Wisdom  in  tho  cxcrdso 
of  hcT  authority  has  a  KrEouL 

KEOARD  FOR  THE  OOOD.      "  I  loVO 

them  that  love  mo,  and  those  that 
seek  me  early,  shall  find  mo." 
Divine  wisdom  has  heftrt  as  well 
as  intellect,  it  glows  with  sym^ 
thies,  as  well  as  radiates  with 
counsels.  It  has  lovo  In  it,loyo 
in  truth  is  its  gcnioft,  >t&  toc>\  Vg^ 
essence.    The  mg\iQft\>V\&^<Aii.  \^ 
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love.  Love  b  tlio  profoundcst 
sccr,  the  f^atcst  cooUivur,  tlio 
moat  beautiful  artist.  The  uai- 
vcrso  is  tho  offspriiijjf  of  love.  We 
are  taught  horo,  iirat,  that  this 
Aviiidoni  hren  ita  lovers,  "I  love 
thorn  that  love  luc."  Whoovitt* 
loves  Divine  wiBdom,  loves  it 
espocinlly  as  scon  in  ChriHt: 
these  are  loved  of  it.  "Ho 
that  hath  My  commandinents  and 
keopoth  theiid,  lie  it  is  that  lovoth 
JIo,"  A:c.,  John  xiv.  1*1.  This 
wisdom  built,  furnished,  and 
sustains  tho  univerHo  for  her 
frit-nds.  AVe  are  hero  taught, 
secondly,  that  this  xs-isdoui  is 
accenaibic  to  it^  early  aecirrM, 
"  Those  that  seek  Me  early  shall 
find  ^Ic."  Karly  lite  is  th(.'  timt; 
to  so'fk  it.  Our  monil  m<:tal  is 
lluid  in  youth,  and  wo  can  bo  run 
into  any  mould;  iiiaseithccomrs 
iiurd  as  tho  frnmito  or  the  stei'l. 
*' Early.**  It  must  bo  POUjLi^ht  to  be 
obtained,  and  the  sooner  in  life 

in.    Wisdom  in  the  exercise 
of  her  authority  was  tub  DWTiu- 

IIUTIOV    or   TlIK    CHOICEST    llLKSS- 

ixfjs  ron  MAXKtyn.  "  Kiches  and 
lumour  arc  with  Me."  Yea, 
durable  riches  and  righteousness, 
^ly  fruit  is  better  than  gold,  &c. 
There  is  a  comparison  hen) 
bctwciin  sniritiuil  and  natui-al 
woiilth,  and  the  former  is  declared 
the  bctt4>r,  and  so  it  is.  First,  tho 
one  enriches  the  man  himself,  the 
other  does  not.  It  is  all  outside 
of  him.  Secondly,  the  one  is  sub- 
stantial, the  other  is  not.  It  is 
called  hor«,  "substance."  Ma- 
terial wealUi  is  a  niuic  shadow. 
Thirdly,  it  is  more  permanent, 
^lateriiil  wealth  passes  away.  Lot 
us  seek  this  wealth.  "  AVhuroforo 
<lo  ye  sjicnd  money  for  that  which 
is  not  bread 2r*'  Isai.  Iv.  2,  "Lay 
not  up  for  yoursulvcs  treasures  on. 
earth,"  &c.  (Matt.  vi.  19).  "I 
counsel  of  ihuo  to  buy  (pjld  tried 
in  the  fire,"  &c.,  Kcv.  ii\.  \*. 


(Xo.  XLH'.) 

TUE  AUTOBIOrtkArnY  01-- 

*•  I  wa*  bct  HP  from  c\n\ix^tii 
the  bo;;iiiiilnfr,  or  cvit  the  m 
When  th'.i*  were  no  depfA*. 
brcinfrht  forth;  when  tbir*  w 
fountauM  abuumlinK  ^'ita  valrr. 
fore  the  muuntalll^  were  sotilfii.  I 
the  hilh  wa«  1  broa};ht  forth:  w!»: 
vi't  He  had  not  made  the  cirth.  ao 
Held*,  nor  the  hiKhc»t  |urt  f>i  i» 
of  the  world.  When  He  prsiare 
heavens,  I  was  there:  wbn  Ui 
compa-N  upun  the  fapc  of  tlic  i 
when  Ilo  e«tabUhhL-d  the  daiid>t 
when  lie  jttrenKthonod  thi-  fousti 
the  Uwp :  whew  He  itatc  in  lii^  * 
decree,  that  the  watei-s*  *tvnV\  ns 
his  euminandment :  when  IL*  tn 
the  foundatinnit  of  the  eaitli: 
"wa»  bj-  Iliia,  as  oni-  broasUt  u 
Him :  and  I  wa-;  diily  Hi:'  ilclr.; 
joicinfT  a'wa>>  before  Ilim;  rjo 
tho  habitable  part  of  Hu  vartli ;  ■ 
delightM  were  with  the  kon>oi  a 
Prov.  viil.  2U-31. 

Hbuk  wo  must  >pcik  oC  v 
as  a  pLirsoii,  and  th;it  pei 
none  olhor  than  lie  who  i^ 
tho  "  Wisdom  of  God." 
fourteen  vorsiss  may  bo  w 
,!;;pardod  ns  His  autxibio;! 
sketch.  lio  alom;  can  wri 
own  history,  fur  lliscustcx 
experiunce  dati>  lui/ik  to  ] 
anterior  to  the  creation. 
S{)eaks  of  JbIims(.'U'  hen)  iu  f< 
pects: — 

I.      As  UAVINO  EXISTED  i 

ALL  TIME.  *'  The  Lord  po 
me  in  tho  begin ninsr  of  U. 
boforo  Uis  works  uf  oLL 
set  up  from  ovoiiiistin^^,  fo 
liL'^inuinjj^  or  evor  the  wut\ 
How  old  is  tho  univone 
arithmetic  can  coioputtt  it 
Whon  was  tho  beginning  > 
did  tho  first  croAtnro  stu 
life  ?  Tho  question  bafilos 
endeavours  for  solutioiL^ 
ever  distant  that  paiodnij 
Christ  was  before  it,  bofei 
works  of  old.  "Wbm 
were  no  depths  I  was  h 
forth,**  Lc  When  thoc*  i 
being  but  God,  Christ  ^bu. 
\}G^>Mi^5auua2  was  tho  Wor 
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I  tho  Alplub  and  tho  Om jga, 
ttuad  the  last" 

\A  having  BEES'  I'llXttEXT 
E    CUEATION.       "^\TlCn    111) 

cd  tho  hviiveiu  I  wu«  tlioic. 
ho  set  a  compAss  upon  tho 
tht<  I'urth,"  ic,  &c.  Fint : 
li verso  lutd  an  oriyin.  It 
ot  eternal.  Thuro  was  a 
ing.  JStt-ondly:  Itorii^no- 
h  one  buinf;.  It  ncithor  roso 
UK-c,  nor  by  the  uf^ency  of 
iity of  bein^^H.  Ue,God, pre* 
hc'heavciis,"  &c.  Thinlly : 
ufit.uued  t/tcproccas,  •*  X  Wiaa 
I  was  the  unly  apcctutor. 
:he  birth  of  chnoa.  And  out 
i6 1  «utv  tills  beautiful  world 
tA  circling:  hoavous,  and 
^(;l(.»nd8,  and  rollings  ocoans, 
lins  and  valleys,  with  all 
intlcss  tribes  of  lifu,  ariiM>. 
o  witnessed  tho  origin  of 
iverao  can  alone  p^vo  its 
«,  and  ho  does  it  here. 

As  HATXXO  llEEy  I.V  ETEB- 
WOCTATIOX   WITH   TML   L-llB- 

"  ThLii  1  was  by  Him,  as 
•ouj^'ht  up  with  Ilini.  I 
lily  His  dolii^ht,   rejoicing 

iMjfuio  Him."     The  ftamo 

tlie  be;^nning  with  God. 
t  nivHtiTious  fellowshij)  Ho 
onn)  tlio  objcit  and  subject 
Snite    love.      First:    Tho 

loved  Him.  "I  wsia  daily 
light.**  ITie  Infinite  heart 
in  e«>mplaeoncy  on  Him. 
nrufl  in  tlio  l)03om  of  tho 
"  (Johni.  18).  Secondly: 
ed  the  Father,  "  Kejoicing 

befoiv  Him."  Tho  Infl- 
tachm^nt  was  mutiuil.  Wo 
explain  tliat  aifection,  for 
.erbtand  it  not.  We  know 
>  ivUtlonship. 

As  If.iVINU  FBT.T  ]«£F011B 
iHLDS    A    1>EB1>    l.NTBUBsr  XX 

It"joicing  in  tho  habitable 
f  his  earth.  3Iy  delights 
ith  the  »«jna  of  men."  To 
ho  univei-sc  was  aa  r^MiI 
it  took  an  actual  form  as 
Ho  saw  tho  human  luco  on 


this  globe  with  all  its  genorations, 
crimes,  sorrows,  Hufleiings,  before 
it  was  created.  Mon  wore  asruid 
to  Him  before  the  first  uiazi  was 
created  as  they  wcro  when  He 
mingled  with  tiiem  in  tho  streets 
of  Jernsaleni,  or  on  the  shores  of 
(rail lee.  Kedemption  is  no  after- 
thought in  the  iJivino  procedure. 
Tho  world  was  built  at  lirst  as  its 
theatre.  Christ  was  forc-oiTiaiucd 
before  tho  foundation  of  tho  world 
(l*eter  ii.  21).  First :  Tho  ituiemp- 
tion  of  the  world  was  known  by 
Christ  in  eternity.  fcJocondly: 
SVas  a  Bourco  of  joy  to  Christ  in 
eternity.  **  My  delights  wci«  in 
tlie  sons  of  men."  He  came  as  no 
reluctant  messenger.  **  Who, 
being  in  the  fonn  of  Goil,  thooi^ht 
it  not  robbery  to  bo  ei^ual  with 
God"  (Philippians  ii.  Oj. 


(No.  XLV.) 
THE  cukms  or  divikb  wzsdoic 

*^  Now  therrfoi-c  hearken  unto  mc,  O 
ye  chiJchneii:  fur  bl«tfm.'(l  ure  they  that 
keep  my  ways,  lleur  ixutruutiuu,  aud 
bo  AvijM.',  and  rcfUMr  it  not.  lUes^ed  i« 
the  inan  that  heurcth  uie,  wutchmff 
daily  ut  my  t^m.  wuitiuK  ut  the  puhti 
of  iny  duojTM.  lor  whubo  llndvth  mo 
tiniletli  life,  and  wholl  obtain  favour  of 
the  Lord.  Dut  he  thut  ninnetU  u^'uniMt 
me  vrrongeth  hlri  c«-n  houl:  all  they 
that  uatf  me  love  dtutli."— i'ruv.  viii. 
3:— au. 

Tub  claims  of  wisdoni  aa   hero 
presented  are — 

I.  Very  sniri.E.  What  are 
they?  First:  Diligently  study 
its  counsels.  "  Hearken  unto  mo.'* 
'*Hcar  instruction."  It  is  us- 
presscd  further  us  "  uiitehing 
daily  ut  my  gntos ;  waiting  at  the 
posts  of  my  doors."  Tho  ideA  is, 
ronder  a  diligent  ottontion  to  my 
counsels.  Secondly:  Constantly 
obey  its  preeeiifts.  '*  Blessed  aro 
they  that  ktfop  thy  wavs."  Tho 
teiichingu  of  Dirino  wisdom  are 
not  8])(.  dilative,  but  regulative. 
They  aro  maxims  to  rule  the  life. 


into  tho  perfort  law  of  lil 
Sec,  (JAmPS  i.  2.) J.  .Sec< 
To  noprloct  thorn  la  niin. 
that  Birmcth  ncruinst  mo  wn 
hifl  own  poul.*'  Sin  i'h  i 
injury.  This  is  a  fact,  and  ih 
BhowB— First:  That  GwVi 
aro  ewientially  conncctctl  wi 
oonstitntion  of  man.  Secc 
That  Go<rB  connsols  are  tl 
preasionsof  bonovolcnco.  Th 
That  God's  counsels  shou 


studiously  oIh'vcJ. 
ruin.^ 


Sin  is 


(No.  XLVI.) 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  TEMPLE; 
CHUI8TIAMTY  A  SCHOOL 
"  Wittdom  has  builded  her  hou: 
hath  hewn  out  her  Hcvcn  pillar; 
hath  killed  her  boai^ts ;  t«he  huth  m 
her  vine ;  she  huth  mlso  fumiithi 
tabic.  She  hath  •ciit  forth  her  ma 
Hhfi  crieth  upon  the  highest  \illa 
the  city,  Whoso  is  f*{mple,  lot  hin 
tai  hitoer:  an  for  him  that  wt 
iiiideratAiuiinfr»  nhe  saith  to  him, ' 
cat  of  my  bread,  and  driiik  or  Uk 
which  I  have  mingled.  Forsak 
fbolhih,  and  live;  ami  go  in  the  '^ 
Qnder»taiiduig." — l*rov.  Ix.  I— 0. 

The  toxt  ma^  be  regarded 
highly  pootic  roprcMcntatic 
tlio   school    which    wiadom 


THE  BOOK   OP  PROVERBS. 


lOff 


*'  Tho  wiclscd  man  is  of  the  samo 
cIass.  I'rubably  Solomon  intenda 
bj  Y>jth  exprottdons  to  point  to 
those  who  are  in  the  lowest  grade 
of  sin,  hardened  and  incorrigible. 
To  reprove  these  is  injurions. 
It  does  them  no  servioe,  but  it 
biingB  pain  to  yourself.  It  ^^ill 
giro  yon  "  shame  and  a  blot ; " 
— on  worthy  usage.  The  Heavenly 
Teacher  has  taught  us  the  same 
lesson.  '*  Give  not  that  which  ia 
holy  nnto  dogt"  (Matt  vii.  6). 
There  are  men  beyond  the  reach 
of  elevating  influences,  and  it  is 
worse  than  waste  of  labour  to 
endeavour  improving  them. 

II.   AsUSEFTLLTADMrNISTEBBU. 

"  Ilcbuke  a  wise  man  and  he  will 
love  tfifio."  First :  By  rebuking 
a  wise'  man  you  enlist  his 
affection.  He  will  love  thee. 
Every  true  man  will  foel  grateful 
for  wise  counsels,  "fct  the 
righteous  smite  me ;  it  shall  be  a 
kmdncss."  Secondly:  By  instruct- 
ing a  wise  man  you  render  him  a 
benefit.  Give  instruction  to  a 
wise  man,  and  he  will  yet  bo 
wiser.  **  Whosoever  hath,  to  him 
flhall  be  given.*' 


(No.  XLVin.) 

CHABACTB&. 

<*Tbe  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  l>cgin- 
sing  of  wUdom :  and  tho  knowledge  of 
the  holy  i»  understanding.  For  hr  me 
thy  davti  shall  ho  miUtiplicd,  and  the 
years  of  thv  life  shall  he  increased.  If 
ihoo  be  wise,  thou  shalt  be  wise  lur 
thyself:  but  if  thoa  scomest,  thou  alone 
#halt  bear  it.»»— lYoT,  ix,  10— 13.    . 

NoTHcro  is  BO  important  to  man 
•s  chaxactor.'  It  is  the  only 
thing  that  he  can  call  his  own : 
the  only  property  that  will  go  wiih 
him  into  the  other  worU,  and 
tho  only  thing  that  will  deter- 
mine hj0  oommtion  through  ftll 


ages  of  tho  future.  Here  we 
have — 

I.  Tub  foundation  and  blbbs- 

BDN£8S     OF    A     GOOD     CHAKACTBR. 

First:  Tho  foundation.  What  is 
tho  foundation  1^  **  The  fear  of  the 
Lord."  Not  servile  fear,  but  loving 
roveremoe.  Solomon  links  U^e 
knowledge  of:  tho  holy  things,  or, 
oa  some  suppoiic,  holy  ones,  with 
the  fiiar  of  tho  Loiu ;  and,  in 
truth,  they  may  be  considered  as 
identical,  for  an  experimental 
Imowlodgeof  the  holy  is  essen- 
tially related  to  tho  fear  of  the 
Lord ;  and  this  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom;  this  is  the  germ  of 
all  spiritual  goodness.  All  trne 
gpiritual  sagacity  takes  its  rise 
hieore.  Seccndly:  The  bloesedneas. 
"  For  by  mo  they  shall  be  multi- 
plied." Piety,  as  we  have  stated 
moro  than  once  elsewhere,  is  con- 
dooive  to  long  lif  o. 
Here  we  have — 

II.  The  solemn  personality 

OF  CHARACTER,  WHETHER  GOOD  OR 

BAD.  "If  thon  bo  wise,  thou 
shalt  bo  wise  for  th}'self ;  but  if 
thou  scomcst  thou  aXono  sludt 
bear  it.'^  Character  is  a  personal 
matter.  It  concerzu  tne  man 
himself.  It  is  true  that  a  good 
character  by  influence  may  be  of 
service  to  others,  but  it  is  of  no 
benefit  whatever  to  God.  '*  Can 
a  man  be  profitable  unto  Qod  as 
he  that  is  wise  be  profitable  to  him- 
self P"  (Job  xxu.  2.)  It  is  also 
true  that  a  bad  churacternaAy  by  in- 
fluence bo  injurious  to  others.  **  If 
thou  sinnest^"  &c.  (Job  zxzv.  6, 7,) 
it  concerns  tho  man  h^infu^if  ui^^ 
nitcly  more  than  any  one  else. 
The  good  man  ifl  blessed  in  hia 
own  deed,  and  the  evil  jaan  is 
cursed  in  hia  sin.  Be  not  de- 
ceived; God  is  not  mockod :  what- 
ever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap  (Galatians  vi.  7). 


depopc  thorn  f rr.in  fhrir  3 
and  like  slaves  to  bring 
subjection,  then  thoy  rcl 
takinsf  rim-i^  .i-minst  tl; 
rcf^onomtc,  male*'  us  i'ccl 
Toars  and  jnrboih  of  a  c: 
intrstino  war. 

Thus  corrupt  hnmmirs 
body,  though  thoy  ondan 
lives,  vet  oftmtimc^an^  8<.ji 
comcc!  before  tbry  be  1 
but  when  wc  stir  tHcm  -wit 
wholcsomr  j'ntion  which 
to  purge  us  of  thcra,  thr: 
rapje  and  make  lis  lerl  mn 
in  our  own  sense  than  w 
before. 

I'hus  the  sea  itself  is  cal 
quiet  when  there  is  no  w 
move  it ;  but  in  tlic  time  i-f  n 
it  rages  and  roars,  as  if  it 
at  once  swallow  uj>  the  rart 
And  thus  gunpowder  is 
and  harmless  when  it  is  let  i 
but  if  a  spark  of  lire  falls  ii 
it  blows  up  all  that  is  near  1 
And  so  sin  and  corruption 
be  let  alone,  will  be  ."o  quie 
it  will  never  disturb  our  p 
but  if  we  seek  to  purge  it  o 
wholesome  medicmes,  or  if 
touched  with  the  fire  of  < 
Spirit,  or  but  e^'en  blown 
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lor 


)  city  of  our  iiofils,  ho 
e  wctohmon  drunk  with 
jiious  and    intoxicating 

he  may  not  uound  tho 
>r  give  us  any  warning  to 
'or  z«fli«tance. 
thiA  security  being  con- 
nd  incroaaod,  grows  at 
)  hardnevs  of  noart,  in 
icst  and  worst  degree, 
•Pflects  and  contomnH  all 
Thereby     it    might    l)o 

and,    to    a    ruprubtito 
rrying  men  on  tho  courso 
ig  with  groodinesif  and 
Bcn-yAME. 

Stulso  beat  not,  tho  body 
angcroualy  sick ;  if  tho 
:o  prick  not  thero  is  a 

ty  is  tho  vcrj-  suburbs 
thero  is  nothing  more 
I  than  a  wrctchod  man 
ks  not  his  own  misery, 
niblo  heart  is  the  devil's 

0  fuhions  all  sin  on  it, 
Olows  aro  not  Mt. 

Adams. 

ilftsh  and  fraudulent  inn- 

rks  his  gnoKts  fair, 
jr\'0S  his  liquor  ftrcali, 
ice  and  cards  upon  thu 
nvitcs  tho  company  to 
iicmselres,  and,  mean- 
y»  nothing  of  tho  reckon- 
it  that  is  not  fbrgotten, 
iGti  at  last  laid  Defore 
mokei  them  stare.  Tho 
«•  tiie  same.  Lot  uh, 
),  be  upon  our  guard 
him,  and  especially 
EfiUe  peace  of  conacienco. 
d  is  alwa^  in  greatest 
when  it  will  not  boli«ve 
any  dangeir  to  fear,  llio 
ogs  are   not  thoito  that 

1  then  bite,  bat  thOito  that 
(tA  tlie^  barir.— ScaxTin. 

there  iiay  be  a  f ow,' very 
\hkte  ad  length  smothorcd 
t  ienfle/oanaotbddeliiwl; 


but  far  more  fearful  tlian  that 
of  others  id  their  fate^  It  if  only 
when  the  last  seal  of  reprobation 
has  been  set  u])on  them  that  they 
reach  this  fatid  darknesH.  When 
it  has  como  a  terrible  retribution 
is  often  at  hand.  Tho  physician 
hails  it  not  ua  a  salutary  symptom 
whon  the  patient  feds  tho  pains, 
which  inflammatory  disorder 
caused  him,  suddenly  ccafic. 

Tho  heart  of  the  wicked  is  com- 
pared iu  Scripture  to  the  raging 
ttoa.  Xow  the  seaman  dix;ada 
much  more  than  tho  continued 
storm,  the  fearful  lull  that  sud- 
denly interrupts  it  when  the  sea 
boils  up  in  silence,  and  tho  wind 
that  was  in  the  heavens  is  hiuhcd. 
Ho  knows  that  a  furious  out- 
break of  tho  tempest  will  in- 
inst'iutly  succeed,  and  threaten 
in  (;amest  the  destruction  (if  his 
bark.  They  aro  compared  to 
mountain  torrents  that  pass 
swiftly  through  tho  vallcya. 
Where  you  have  followed  one 
such  in  its  course,  and  liavo  seen 
it  ever  fretting  and  boiling  in  its 
tumult  and  noise,  then  have  ob- 
served, all  at  once,  its  uproar 
ceaso,   and   its   waters,    though 

gliding  with  equal  rapidity,  yet 
owing  sullen,  dark,  and  deep, 
did  you  not  understand  that  a 
few  stops  farther  would  show  you 
it  ahooting  ovor  somo  ledgo  of 
rocks,  to  bo  dashed  to  foaming 
fra^onts  in  tlio  abyss  below':' 
This  stat(;,  then,  of  calm  is  but  a 
more  awful  judgment,  tlie  proof 
that  tho  store  of  mercies,  of  which 
the  calls  of  conscience  arc  gene- 
rally the  last,  has  been  at  length 
dried  up.  While  God  visits  us 
at  all,  it  is  a  sign  He  thinks  of 
us.  The  present  life  ia  net  i)io 
time  for  puniahmenL  devoid  of 
siorcy.  Whilo  tho  debtor  is  on 
his  wojr  to  priaon,  he  may  ^oo 
with  ^  ^versary,  and  escape 
the  meaaengei^a  hands.  Whilo 
tba noknym  laeb  pain;  thiro  is 
vitality  and  auotrntey  bk  Vni  cmcw- 
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«titiition,  and  he  may  recover. 
And  thoroforo  I  think  it  must  he 
a  terrrible  thing-  to  have  on«>'8 
perdition  sealeil;  to  have  the 
proccM  already  closed,  both  d«- 
pnsHionH  and  sentence,  and  laid 
up  in  God's  chanoctry,  as  an  irre- 
versible doom ;  and  bo  him,  who 
is  its  obji'L-t,  troubled  no  further, 
Ivnt  allowed  the  taXl  choice  of  his 
ploasiireR,  as  one  permits  to  a  mnn 
between  scntunce  and  exceation, 
his  ohoitie  of  viands,  in  full  cer- 
tainty tluit  when  his  hour  hath 
tolled,  tho  terrible  law  will  take 
Its  course.     How  smoothly  glides 


along  the  boat  upon  the  wide,  na- 
ruffled,  though  most  rapid  ibvam 
that  hurries  it  onward  to  thein- 
cipice,  over  which  its  vital 
brenk  in  thunder!  How  rdn, 
and  undisturbed  by  the  smaUeat 
ripple,  slumbers  its  unroflectiiif 
steersman !  oh,  for  one  rock  ia  thi 
midst  of  iU  too  smooth  chxaiiri, 
against  which  it  may  be  diihtd 
und  whided  about,  to  shake  hia 
from  this  infatuated  sleep!  It  ii 
the  only  hope  that  remains  for 
him.  \Vot>  to  him,  if  to  the  cad 
his  course  be  pleasant!  Thai 
end  will  pay  it  all  1— Wisimas. 


Cbca.lff0ical  JWcs  iiutr  (Queries. 


oPiiN*    corxciL. 

[The  utiuoi-t  freedom  of  lioncst  UiouKht  ix  permitted  in  thin  dcpartmnt.  Tk 
rcwh-r  inu.it  therefore  one  hiit  u mn  Oucriniinating  faculties  and  the  Editor  miA  tl 
lOIuwed  to  uhiim  Irei^Ma  from  rct»poiitfU>ility.] 


TICK  CHEAT  FnorrriATioic. 
Iteplicant. — ^Tn  answer  to  Qufrint 
Si).  10,  t).  S.5'>.  Vol.  XVIL,  and 
^•:>ntinued     from      p.     36,    Vol. 
XTX.  :— 

A  — Oh  the  wordt  aloncmttU  and  to 
atotie. 
Our  translators,  in  the  Autho* 
riited  Version,  have  rendered  the 
Hebrew  word  KaPJIaBt  in  the 
tiuajority  of  instances,  either  t9 
i!tiM€  or  U  make  atonement.  They, 
nuem  to  have  used  the  word  atone 
jLot  in  tho  sense  of  appeasing  or 
«if  making  satisfaction,  but  u 
bynonymous  with  to  reeoncile  or  to 
make  reconeiliatiofif  which  hai  been 
Nhown  to  be  the  Bccondary  nuan* 
iiig  of  l\aaKo/MU  a\io. 


1.  Tho  word  atone  ftynologi- 
cully  signifies  to  reconeilB  « 
unite,  whether  it  be  derived  fiw 
at  one — I'.f.,  to  make  tboao  wb» 
were  at  \'ariance  at  one  agua-4 
imitc  or  reconcile  them;  or  fio* 
atune — 1.<-.,  to  harmonise  £Mtf* 
dant  elements — ^to  recondb. 

2.  TTie  word  alone  was  vied  ii 
the  sense  of  "  to  reconcile"  byosdr 
English  writersp  as  is  eviM 
from  an  examination  of  ths  fill' 
lowing  nscs  by  Shakspoin^- 

"  Then  \»  there  mirth  ia  hMna 
^Hien  earthly  things  msds  sva 
Atone  together." 

—Aw  row  Xtlw  il,  iet  V.  iti 

"Since  we  cannot  do  to  mkc  V^ 

Mends, 
^te  ^mA^  ^  wk^^tHK  \brti  All  sMtv  B 
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9ar  Bworda  and  luces 

t«l4Mi«  you,  yoa  Bball  Me 
(point  out)  the  Yietor*!! 
-Mich.  U,y  Act  i.  BC.  1. 

I  cUd  atoM  mj  country- 


it  had  been  pitv  you 
.  put  toflrcthcr  with  so 
>.*>~-Cymitf/ifM,  Act  i. 


lius  can  no  more  miotic 

;  contrariety." 
Corlofantta,  Aet  It.  se.  6. 

ratiBlators,  in  the 
ereion,  haverondored 
'econcUiation),  atone-^ 
.V.  11.,  the  only  case 
le  word    atonement 

New  Testament, 
jlatinj?  KaFHaH,  our 
WQ  often  substituted 
incite  for  o<o«tf— Lev. 

23),  xvL  20,  Ezok. 
make  reeoncUiation  for 
«i^— Lev.    viii.    15, 

:ta  sliow  that  the 
r  Authorized  Version 
ucite  and  to  vutka  rf- 
vhcnoFcr  they  used 
>  atone  and  to  fn«^ 
5uch  meanings  corro- 
ao  tii^urative  sigoifi- 
PRaUy  as  already  ex- 
most  admirably  suit 
raphs,  in  which  the 
to  make  atonement/' 
m  this  it  is  evident 
cm  definition  of  the 
lent,  which  involves 
appeasing  and  of 
)d,  was  never  found 
>f  the  word  in  our 
Version,  or  in  the 
waning  of  KaPlTalL 
ly  reuanco  is  to  be 
hesoythcygo  against 
Qg    and    satisfying 

ble  faett  in  connexion 

Scriptural    u*e    of 

"  to  atone**  or  "  make 

>y  which  an  atone- 


I  mont  could  be  made  under  the 

!  Mottuio  dispenslttion. 

It  has  been  often  sappoted  that 
the  death  of  an  innocent  animal 
formed  an  eseential  element  of 
atonomont;  that  Gk>d  and  man 
oould  not  be  reconcUod  without 
blood.  JSo  firm  a  hohi  has  this 
notion  taken  of  the  minda  of 
many  that  wo  find  them — as  Dr. 
WaidUw— arguing  that  the  rea- 
son which  causea  the  sacritica 
of  Cain  to  be  rejected  and  that  of 
Abel  to  be  received  wa«,  that  tbo 
blood  of  the  innocent  was  the 
offering  of  Abel,  and  the  fruit  of 
the  earn  was  that  of  Gain.  Theso 
theorizers  seem  to  sot  but  little 
value  on  the  statement  of  Paul 
(Heb.xi.  4). 

Sacrifices  were  originally  a 
pictorial  representation  of  the 
thanksgiving  of  the  ofForcr.  Each 
offered  to  his  God,  as  ho  did  on 
othor  occasions  to  hia  prince  or 
fHcnd,  the  best  of  his  possession. 
The  best  sheaf  in  the  harvest 
field  was  offered  to  Gk>d,  under 
tho  law  of  Moses,  as  well  as  tho 
best  lamb  in  the  flock,  or  the  best 
ox  in  the  stall.  The  dwelling- 
place  of  Deity  was  always  re- 
garded as  boin^  upwards,  even 
above  the  clouds.  The  grateful 
felt  tiieir  obligation  and  wished 
to  offer,  as  an  expression  of  their 
gratitude,  the  boat  animal  in  tho 
herd ;  but  how  could  it  bo  con- 
veyed to  the  Divine  Being  whoso 
abode  was  on  high  ?  Smoke  was 
observed  to  ascend,  and  rise  even 
to  the  clouds;  could  not  the  ox  or 
lamb  bo  sent  to  God  in  the  form 
of  smoke  1^  Hence  arose  the 
custom  of  burning  the  offerings 
made,  and  of  scattering  their 
ashes  heavenward;  but  theso 
burnt  offerings  and  lacrifices  were 
purely  euchaiistio,  and  were 
always  used  as  such  by  the  Jews, 
and  are  therefore  never  refoired 
to  ai  pleas  as  grounds  on  account 
of  wnidi  God  should  bestow 
mercy  on  tho  oSmt,  l^o  Wsmi- 
\ 
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ini»  is  evct  prayed  for,  for  tlie 
jtake  of  auy  sacr(/f>'e,  but  "  for 
thy  name' sake/*  1  S;im.  xii.  22  ; 
"  far  mercies'  saVo,"  Xeh.  ix.  31, 
Ps.  vi.  4 ;  "far  thy  ^joodncss* 
w\ke,"  Ts.  XXV.  7.  The  Di^-inc 
Being  novor  says  that  He  has 
hlest  any  one  for  tJte  na/^e  of  any 
sacriflco  oifcred,  hut  for  '"  His 
own  sake/*  Is.  xh'ii.  2-3. 

In  {process  of  time  mnn*8  no- 
tions of  God  altered ;  for,  instead 
of  regarding  Him  as  a  fiirnd  and 
hcnefactor,  they  ihouglit  Him 
Toid  of  feeling — exacting  and 
cruol.  They  thought  Ho  was 
delighted  by  the  sight  of  pain, 
and  pleased  with  blood,  as  Homer 
ropresents  the  sliades  in  the  realm 
of  riuto,  11  Od.  aUO.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  miiiConco|>- 
tiuns  of  God's  nature  sacrifices 
were  ofTorcd  Ilim  to  app<;aso  His 
anger  and  satisfy  His  f  rnvinqj  for 
blood.  But  the  Mosaic  ritual  was 
not  an  expression  of  such  ideas, 
but  the  sacrifices  wore  fhoso  of 
])raise  and  gratitude,  like  thoiio  of 
which  Nestor  is  represented  us 
speaking,  3  Od.  178.  "  To  Nep- 
tune wo  nfTored  many  thighs  of 
bulls  when  we  hadcrosseil  the  g^rcat 
ocean:"  so  Xnah  sacrificed  after 
the  deluge.  The  offering  of  a 
sacrifice  was  a  prorif,  on  the  p.'Lrt 
of  the  offeror,  of  his  recognitioa 
of  Divino  Providence,  an<f  of  bin 
Bonso  of  personal  obligation.  It 
was  thus  an  outward  sign  of  an 
inward  mental  state— a  state  of 
gratitude  and  trust— a  state  al- 
ways pleasing  to  God.  Han  was 
'\'isibK'  shown  to  1)0  rrooncilcd  to 
his  Maker  by  his  act  of  sacrifice, 
and  honoe  was  ho  spoken  of  as 
being  reconciled  to  God  when  a 
sacrifico  was  offered.  Then  wu 
the  outward  atonement  or  x«con- 
ciliation  mads.  This  outwaidy 
ceremonial  reconciliation  migbi 
follow  or  procoda,  or  have  no  con- 
nexion with,  the  inwud  tmo  wi4 
epiritiud  rcooncSialiQixi.  It  U  ot 
i-aai  impoitance  that  ir«  i^^a^ 


bear  in  mind  the  fact  th&t  th? 
Jewish  atuucmenls  or  rcc'noi!:!- 
tions,  when  connected  with  w- 
crifico,  or  money,  &c.,  wore  furtU 
ctreotonial,  as  will  appear  from  tl|i 
fact  hereafter  discusseU— viz., 
that  an  atonement  w:ia  mads  for 
houses  and  vossel?,  and  other  life- 
less object d,  as  well  as  for  mornl 
boiugs  or  num. 

These  outward  cer^^mMiinl 
atonements  «'r  reconciliatiw** 
were  made  by  n  vaiioty  of  meazu, 
blood  or  a  sacrifiio  not  being t'§- 
sential,  though  it  is  true  thai 
they  wore 

ci— Generally  eff^-cted  by  wi- 
^ficr  or  blood.  ISo  covunon  vu 
this  mode  that  it  is  stated  in 
popular  language,  *'for  it  iit!» 
bluod  Uiat  makJth  an  aionemenf 
for  the  soul/'  Lov.  xrii.  II.. 
Still  are  thrre  many  excfpUom 
to  this,  as  the  following  cxAmpW 
show : — 

b — ^Atonement  was  midc  ky, 
prayer  alone.  AVhen  the  Isrwlxtei 
wur3hipi»ed  thi-  golden  calf  ftw 
committed  one  of  the  ersstat 
sins  according  to  Jewijh  U«i 
Moses  said  (Exod.  xxxii.  .30)i 
'*  Peradvenluro  I  shall  ms^C  •* 
atonem  -i  ,  \\\  u  n.  ;  Ii,i  i  r.  ..n  i— VJtif| 
PtRaU—i<ji  jour  siil"  B^, 
sacrifice  been  thought  iyMdit, 
to  be  an  pft!^^?ati:^l  elciotn*  ^'^  ^-^ 
atonxnj^  or  iccorn.irinfj  I 
( I  od,  eun^ly  !k*^  wn  u  1  ■  n  i 
sacrifice  o^  this 
pra^d  Gixl,  for  V 
sacnfii ' .  I"  U'!.!:!... 

iioopu    y 

a  diffci-  ''I  \\\}L.     llij 

moat  ■ !         tit, 

"Tet  ji.av,  if  th^ 

their  sin  -^ ;  anil  if 

I  piav  tlu^,  out  of  th^*  b&o^rii 

thou  boat  w  dttcn."     It  *f*« 

if  Mosess  did  not  belief  fc  thurfVii 

needed  to  bo  appca^^  br  sK^n- 

ficeas  a  prt^lim^ai-y  to  xke  ^ 

giving  of  ftln  * 

«— Atonement  iviil  'ib|#"^ 


TiiKor.' 
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'^iiTttl  asi^iiist  Moii'S  and  -\jiron 
*^ey  wore  YisiU*d  with  tho  T)la^o. 
Closes,  however,  commanded  Ao- 
iDi^  saying,  "  Take  a  censer,  and 
put  fire  therein  from  the  altar, 
And  put  on  incense,  and  go 
quickly  unto  the  cons:rpq^tion, 
and  make  atontnitnt —  JV  KuPpeJi 
— ^make  reconciliation  for  them," 
Xumb.  xvL  4G  (Ileb.  xvii.  11). 
Here  an  atonemr.'Tit  is  mndo  hy 
the  originator  of  tho  Jewish 
priesthood,  without  any  blood  or 
•ooiftce,  hut  outwardly,  by  meand 
of  the  ascending  smoke  of  fra- 
grant herbs  or  resins. 

4.  Atonement  was  mido  by 
9%7ninf.  At  tho  numbering  of  th% 
pe(^e  "  overy  man  shall  give  a 
ran»im" — KoPlfeR,  tho  moans  of 
reoonciliiition — **  for  his  soul  unto 
the. Lord  .  .  .  half  a  shcki.l  .  .  . 
to  mikea»  atommen  t —  Le  KaPpeli, 
to  malce  reeotieiliation — for  vour 
■wil,"  Ex.  XXX.  12—15.  }fr>ro 
God  himifelf  requires  no  blood,  no 
Uto,  no  sacrifico,  but  a  small  piece 
of  mon^y,  as  the  outward  sign  or 
■ymbol  of  atonement  or  rcconcili- 


t.  Atonement  was  mado  by 
trinifU.  After  overcoming  tho 
Vdianitcs,  without  tho  loss  of  a 
■n^  raan  on  tho  part  of  Tsrael, 
thsoficcrs  brought  jewels  of  gold, 
cluuns,  bracelets,  ring^,  and  rithor 
tUngs,  taken  as  spoil  from  tho 
%b  uul  offered  thorn  as  an  obla- 
^  or  thanksgiving  offering  to 
'^Iiord,  "  to  make  an  atonement 
— Xi  iaPpeH—toT  their  souls, 
lefara  the  liord,'*  Numb.  xxxi. 

/  Atooeiiient  v/aa  made  by  the 
'tfffott  whioh  was  not  killed, 
hi  unmly  led  into  the  desert. 
Oil  tba  day  of  atonement — a  day 
^  Impart  for  the  outward,  formal, 
or  CQiemonial  reconciling  of  the 
B^laoa  to  God,  two  goats  wero 
•elected— one  to  be  killed  and 
pfaed  as  a  sacrifice  or  sin-offor- 
Wfc  "to  make  atomment  —  Le 
X^fyfJi—foT  the  priest  and  for 


his  houschoM,  jintl  for  all  the  con- 
gregation of  Isranl,'*  Ix-v.  xvi. 
16,  17.  The  other  gt>rit  "sliall 
bo  presented  afire  beforo  tli** 
Lord,  to  make  atouentent —  Le 
KnPpe^ — ^with  it,  and  to  lot  it  go 
for  a  scvipogoat  into  the  wilder- 
nosfl,"  Lev.  xvi.  10.  Here  the 
offiTing  of  a  live  goat,  without 
takini?  away  its  life,  answers  pre- 
cisely tho  game  purpose  as  tho 
offering  t>f  another  killetl  and 
homed  as  a  8in-oftering — each 
mak-.i  an  ntonemt'iit. 

These  fiicts  show  {a)  that  the 
atonement — Kq PUc  R — spok* •  :i  <^ 
in  tho  r)ld  Tegtamcjiit,  could  bo 
nimbs  without  pain,  blood,  op 
'  death,  as  oll'octivelv  as  with; 
!  and  (A),  theix'foro,  that  th(» 
Old  Tostamc-nt  atonement  did 
not  imply  any  appeasinncnt  or 
ftitisfying  of  (rod  beyond  what 
can  bo  done  by  prayer,  iienitcnce, 
confension,  or  rofoi-mation  of  life. 

2.  Objects  for  which  an  atone- 
ment had  to  bo  Ynado  under  the 
MoHaic  dispensation. 

According  to  tho  Mosaic  law,' 
it  was  necessary  to  make  at<mp- 
ment  for  a  Tari(!ty  of  objocts 
which  were  incapable  of  lin.\nng 
a  moral  quality  at  all.  Among 
these  we  may  m**ntion — 

ir.  The  altar.  "  Seven  days  thou 
shalt  make  nn  atonement — Te 
KaPpeJi — for  Mf  altar^Mul  sanctify 
it,**  Ihcod.  xxix.  37;  Ijov.  xri. 
18. 

b.  Tho  holy  place.  "And 
thou  shalt  mako  an  atonement — 
VeKiPpeR—ior  the  holy  plaee" 
Lev.  xri.  16,  33. 

r.  The  tabbmacTe.  "And'h*' 
shall  make  an  atonement^— 7* 
Art/jpf  JJ— for  the  tt^herneieh  of  the 
congregation,"  Tjcv.  xri.  33. 

rf.  Tho  work  of  the  Temple. 
"To  make  an  atonement — L€ 
JCaPpeR-^toT  .  ,  .  all  the  ttork 
of  the  house  of  our  God,"  Neh. 
X.  33. 

e.  A  house  affected  -witli.  ^% 
plague  of  leprosy.    •*  Xti^  Twte 
\^ 
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atonement — Ve  KiPpcIt — for  the 
home,  and  it  Bhall  be  clean,"-  Lev. 
xiv.  6,  3. 

These  facts  Hccm  to  mo  to  sbo^ 
most  clearly  (a)  that  the  Mosaic 
atonements  were  never  intended 
to  affect  the  relation  of  moral 
creatures  or  men  to  God ;  but  (b) 
were  mere  ceremonial  observances, 
and  were  sanctioned  or  instituted 
by  God  HS  material  mi  :ins  of  forc- 
ing' on  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  by 
means  of  their  koilscb,  moral  les- 
sons, needs,  or  duties. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to 
what  moral  L'sson  or  religious 
truth  was  especially  intended  to 
bo  illuHtratcd  bv  the  Mosaic 
atoaemcnta.  Modem  theorists  of 
the  appeasing  school  suppose  that 
the  Jewish  atonements  are  in- 
tended to  show  principally  («) 
OctTs  aHffct  affuinti  ninneft,  and 
(i)  the  need  there  xvat  of  appraiing 
that  anger  by  blood  m  a  preilmutari/ 
to  the  forgiving  of  sin  or  ^ he  sal- 
vaticn  of  ninrnv.  The  authors 
o£  om'Aathorised  VorsioA  soem  to 
have  supposed  the  ohiof  object  to 
havo  been  ihc  rcMl  or  teremomal 
rtvoueilialiM  of  autk  to  God,  and 
honco  tlio  adoption  of  the  word 
atonement,  whii'h  then  signified 
icconciliation.  But  a  careful 
study  of  the  connections  in  which 
the  word  KaPlIaH  is  used  will 
show  that  the  Slosaic  atonomenti 
were  the  outicard  niguM  or  symboU 
of  9M  inward  moral  cle9}mng^ 
ngeded  or  MctunUg  ejected.  Cleans- 
ing, ns  moaning  forgiveness  of 
eins  committed,  as  woU  as  the 
Tomovnl  of  all  morel  defilemont 
lij  flonctiflcution,  and  the  destruc- 
tion, in  the  soul,  of  all  i>roponai- 
tiei  to  sin,  scorns  to  be  the  most 
prominent  idea  in  connection 
with  tho  Old  Testament  atone- 
ments. As  tho  baptism  of  water 
■hdwa  our  need  of  puritr  of  heext 
ns  tho  only  condition  oi  cntnuce 
into  the  hcarcnly  kingdom,  ao 
did  the  waakMngai  »n£  ivnn\b> 
ImgBp  and  iho  atoncin<m\A  «l  ^ib& 


old  dispensation  show  the  necoi- 
sity  and  possibility  of  pattins 
away  sin. 

3.' Tho  design  of  atonemotl 
made  under  the  liroiuc  diBpeii»' 
tion.  The  design  of  stonmnt 
is  not  always  stated  when  it  H 
said  to  be  made ;  but,-  in  a  lirgv 
number  of  instances,  ibigivcnai 
is  mentioned  as  the  result  Ut. 
ir.  20,  2G,  31,  W  ;  r.  10, 13,  W; 
vi.  7 ;  xix.  22 ;  NnmK  xr.  25, 2W; 
but,  as  a  rule,  tho  atonemeRt  ii 
connected  with  efeanting.  Tte 
cleansing  of  physical  nnp^tf  ii 
called  an  atonement,  beeanie  tiw 
cleansing  of  the  body,  in  any  vvr, 
famished  a  bcnutifnl  iUiutrafiv 
of  the  cleansing  of  the  hotd.  Tto 
following  examples  arc  dcwrrias 
of  notice  :-:- 

« — The  leper  was  cleantcdhyn 
atonement.  *'Tho  piie«t  shiH 
make  an  atonnntnt  iot  him,  sol 
ho  shall  he  clean*'  Lcr.  xir.  S*. 

b — A  woman  was  ritemftd  after 
childbirth  by  un  atbnemwf; 
**iind  the  priest  shall  maks  el 
aiontmetit  for  her,  and  the  Aallte 
clean,"  Lev.  xii.  8. 

r— Tho  altar  was  eltatiud'byt^ 
atonement.  "And  thoa  ibl( 
deame  the  altar,  when  ihoo  Itut 
mado  an  aUtncintut  for  it**— (lit^ 
rally — in  thy  alouittg  far  if],  &• 
xxix.  3G. 

if— A  leprous  ^onse  was  ^ttmd 
by  an  atonetnent.  "  Mike  ^ 
Mtomement  for  the  house,  mk  I 
shall  be  f.'«f«,*'  Lev.  xfr.  W:  fl* 
also  of  the  holy  place-^^cv.  xd 
IG— and  a  person  nfter  an  i^MNf 
bleed.  Lev.  rr.  15;  ai.    ' 

The  design  is  still  mere  gitf; 
rally  tnd  unphatically  sNdM'll 
Lev.  xvi.  96,  and  l^u|n.-  TiK  $ 
^'Fat  on  iiiat  day  ah^ilii»>iciA 
make  an  atonement  for  jH'^ 
etmmo  jot,  Huit  yeHoMf  M'oKii 
fimn  m  yon^'  aW  Mfift#  «l 
Lord."  *<And  AaiKAUili^ 
fttonoment  Ibr  tham'ts  iM 
X  thettu"  '  •     •    .  V  '  .-0 
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ic  JowisU  atono* 
ffft\t  an  QiUwat'd^ 
ruutnial  cUannnff, 
L  form  wad  a  sign 
an  inward,  moial 
uKided  or  actually 
viow  agrcea  l^st 
kui'ju  nii:.inin2  of 
harmonizos  iiilly 
.  viow  of  the  aul)^ 
Hays,  "For  if  tho 
and  of  goaU,  aixd 
.  heifer,  sprinkling 
Mnctifktli  to  th» 
fleah" — /,<•,,  offecta 
Ituinsing  or  purifl- 
muuli  Qioro  8)iall 
Christ  .... 
iscicuco  from  dead 
)  works*:*'*  Ueb. 
10  sacriliccs  effect 
lean8ing,  and  the 
t  produces  in  man 
.cation.  St.  Paul 
3f  appeasing  Gk)d, 
ig  jujitico,  but  of 
m,  by  taking  his 

r- 

ncf,  in  Gotfs  %cord, 
'tiodern  expretiionx^ 
*garded  as  Vte  most 
mentations  of  Scrip' 
bearing  on  the  atone- 

irifices  of  blood  are 
rod|  and  an  opinion 
lat  opinion  is  mt  in 
virtitei,  but  the  oon» 
dosirest  not  saori- 
10.  "The  Bocri* 
-0  u  broken  spirit," 
'  Behold,  to  obey  is 
jrifice,"  1  Sam.  xv. 
ic.  vi.  6 — 8  ;  Isa.  L 
12,  23;  Amos  y.  21 

ayer  is  made,  ac- 
Le  Old  Testament 
'€nce  M  9ver  made  to 
they  had  appeased 
)r  rendered  itpos- 
a  to  bestow  Uia 
be  sinner. 


3.  Other  raa^o&s  or  pleas  are 
often  nu.'nti()iiod,  such  aa  God's 
name,  mf;rcy,:  goodness,  i&c. 

4.  In  the  ^ew  Testament,  no 
re/vr^fiie^  t.v.  ever  tnndt  to  the  merit* 
of  onr  SavinHi^a  lij'o  or  deaths  aa 
argument  why  prayer  should,  or 
mi([;ht,  bo  heard. 

().  l(o  blessing  is  ever  said  to 
be  given  on  awount  of  tho  death 
of  Chriiit,  or  on  aOiSPifnt  of  His 
righteous  life,  or  vaiiod  sufTerinj^ 
— nothing  is  said  to  bo  given /•r 
27*1.8  aai'p. 

D  '^Deductions  fr^m  the  ab- 
»€tic9  of  certain  modern  expreaaionM 
in  thif  word  of  Gad. 

«— That  moral  qualities,  right* 
ouus  deodtf,  and  a  state  of 
mind  which  implies  sorrow  far 
sin,  are  of  more  value  in  God's 
estimiition  than  all  the  sacriUces 
of  the  world. 

^— WTiatovcr  might  bo  the 
design  ol  tho  Mosaic  sacrifices,  it 
is  evident  that  they  were  nevei* 
intended  as  the  moans  of  appeos- 
lag  Grod's  anger,  or  satisfyimr 
Bjm  iustico,  or  of  rendering  it 
possible  for  Him  to  bestow  Hiu 
mercies  on  penitent  sinners— 
they  are  never  referred  to  aa  such. 

e — Whatever  might  bo  the 
object  of  our  Saviour's  mediation 
-^-including  His  life  of  pain,  and 
ignominious  death — it  was  not  to 
tupply  an  a»nount  of  merit  on 
account  of  which  sins  could  be 
pardoned,  and  lost  sinners  saved. 
To  pray  for  any  blessing  **/or  the 
eake  of  Ckriet"  is  to  use  lan- 
guage Lr  which  there  is  no 
Scriptural  watrant— it  is  to  intro- 
duoo  into  prayer  an  unscriptural 
idea.  In  our  version  of  the  New 
Teiftamont,  we  have  those  words, 
**  Fox^giving  one  another,  ovon  as 
God,  for  ChrieVe  eaite,  hath  for- 
givQB  yon,"  £ph.  iv.  32,  which  is 
a  most  glaring  departure  from  the 
originate  which  has  KuBCn  xal  6 
6e^  iv  XoiffTtf  tx^ipUraro  bfup-'' 
even  as  God,  in  Ofcritt,  Vik&  lot- 
given  you.**    It  \B  ao  '^viiu — ^^*  \v 
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CliVhV^—hy  the  S\tthc,  Luther, 
CastAliOf  Boza,  Mcrtini,  &o.   Tho 
Scfiptui-al    phrase  is  in    Chrint, 
•^h    XpwT^— and    ly   or    thro* 
Chriat—Std.  Xpi<Trou;  expreflrioi&s 
which  represent  our  Lord  as  the 
instrument  by  which  God  acts,  as 
the  channel  by  which  His  mercy 
is    convoyed,  as  the    power   by 
wliich  man  is  aiTected.    The  ab- 
suhitc  Deity,  beyond  us  and  above 
us,  found  means  of  reaching  us, 
changing  us,  and  savin^f  us,  by 
becoming  one  of  lis,  by  tho^Qt  of 
incarnation ;  thcniforc  is  the  in- 
carnate form  of  God  always  re- 
presented   as     the    conductor    of 
spiritual  life  to  those  who  wore 
dead  in  sin.     The  Bible  shows 
that  wo  are  bicsscil  and  saved  in 
or  by  Christ — <V  Xpiart^,  or  SiA 
XpiffTov  "but  not    on  account  of 
Corist — not  I'n  e/)  Xpiarov,  Or  T€pl 
XpiffToO,  or  5ta  Xpt<noy,  or  ivexa 
XpuFTov.    Christian  men  are  pat 
to  death   on  account  of  Jesus — 
^¥cn€y  ifjkouj  Mark  xiii.  9.     The 
Jews  Attempted  to  stone  oar  Lord 
on  account  of'  His  supposed  bilBS- 
phemj — w€pl  ^Xaff^rifdat,  John  x. 
^3.     Tho  apostles  were  counted 
worthy  to  Buffer  en  acwuHt  of  the 
name  of  Josos-'-inri^p  rav  dv6/carot, 
Acta  V.  41.     The  Jow«  could  not 
loolc  oa  the  i^ce  of  Closes  on 
account  of  the  glorv  of  his  coun- 
tenance— did  Th¥  Hl^av  ToO  wpofftl^ 
rou  a^Tov,  2   Uor.  iii.  7.      Yet, 
BtRingeto  sa}r,  if  the  Paritaaic 
notion  of  Christ't  atonement  bo 
forroct,  wo  never  read  that  man 
is  savtid  on  account  of  Christ,  on 
4Ucount  of  His  life  or  death,  or 
cross  or  blood,  but  always  ifi  Him 
othyUim,  We  are  reconoiled  iy 
Hia  death— Sid.  rofi  dtufiratf,  Bom. 
y.lO--and  saved  in  JQUs  U^*-^r 
rg   i'wj   avroO,    lb, — Jcwis    and 
Gentiles  are  united  to  each  other 
•ad  to  God  dy  the  croH«-Mk  ts^ 
^AvpoO,  Eph.  H.  te. 

Our  Lord  doet  s^e^k  to  Hie 
diioiplot.Ql  (ukiiig  Qroi  fox  WVx 


word  name  ie  never 
m<r«7— '*  in  my  nan»e,  r 
ftarL  pMf** — but  is  oltei 
denote  the  person  to  wb 
ence  ia  mwle;  so  that 
name*'  may  be  cquivale 
me ; "  in  which  chso  the 
would  refer  to  His  own 
tho  channel  by  whic 
wishes  or  pruyers  shoul 
God,  as  well  as  that  1 
God's  blessings  should 
vev(Kl  to  man. 
.  thiia  we  .perceive,  b; 
examination  of  God's  He 
that  many  modem  ( 
have  gone  far  from  the 
of  tho  sacred  book  in  n 
the  great  work  of  G 
atonement  made  by  Jen 

Galilb 
{To  be  continued. 


Qwriet  to  be  Antwt 

Sir, — Would  you   or 

vour  contributors  kindl; 

little  light  u])on  the  dc 

"  Eternal  Punishment  t ' 

I  am  yours,  &e^ 

Slr^^I  should  feel  el 
your  guying  me  an  anaw 
queriu  on  .  the  term.  ( 
and  the  use  of  the  w« 
und  blood  of  Chriit,  iH 
pearod  in  Tm  Howun 
laalf        .. 

I  am  yonr  obedient  nr 
EovauiBbsd 

Can  you  toll  me  in  « 
imd  by  whom  the  tilM  % 
iras  first  appKed  to  m&i 
the  <»oepcl,  «nd  vilir  tk 
and  are  M  Aongwit^d^.* 
W.IXBM 


j^THB^UX  .NQTlQi^ 


W 


"Ticidoiu  Sofferinff/.* 
^'  in  <  tt  biftf  iray  the 
il  defeeto  of  tfaftt  xnovt  re* 
lewwrk?         . 


H^?r  caa.  Galiko^  with,  l^s 
vie^s  of  the  j^opiiI;aioii,  explain 
the  fket  that  wo  are  coolmaiidb^ 
to  approach  God ''  in  the  name  of 
Ghmtri-r^Ii.  a       '  •'. , 


%ihnix^  |t0tias. 


Ut  it  tb  ie  tfce  dot  J  of  as  Editor  e^ber  !•  gire  ui  early  jiotipe' of  tha 
t  ta  lifcm  for  rtmatk,  or  to  murn.  t)ieQ  at  obco  to  th«  l*al>UBlier.  It  iii 
piaiBa worthlcM bcMu {  Hit vobbcij lo retain oimoticed ones.] 


THE   REVIEWEH'S  C;AX0N. 
In  cTcry  work  rei^ard  the.  onthor'a  end,    . 
•  Biacc  none  can  compas  more  than  th^^  intMid» 


AX  £^10  Fo|uc.   By  GuiusTQiFiu&.Hooai.   Hatohard  and  Co, 

187^  Piocadilly.' 
poem  i4»  perhaps,  generally.  xecciYcd  with  suspicion, 'for  it 
mpli^  on  the  auijhor^a  part  pvetensioiisio.the  highest  order  of 
The  common-place  literary  woiid  azo  not  dii^MMod  leadily  to 
tho  extraordinary.  The  afafhor^s  name,-  however,  in  thik 
I  domuoh  to'pieelade  suspicion  kwL  to  awoken  .confidence; 
Utt  Kit  tho'"i%ttn^i^M^it^/*  wW  taught  ihii  l)Sean  of  Canter- 
nrofessed  master  of  the  £ngliahf- language,  that  be  needed  to 
acted  in  the  very  seioqee  he  prafassid  to  teach,  haa,  in  tho 
df  Mine  ol  onr  beat  Jiterary  authdiiti«fl,'a-title  to  revorooca  in 
n  of  letters.  His  poem,  ther6fote,'S«Tll.haro  an  adraQtage  in 
eot  The  author  thua  describes  his  ta^:~r"I.  h^ve  midei'- 
Rnoawhat'diffitult  task;  perhaps  an^ ambitiqas  one.  I  liaye 
s  the  subject  for  a  poem  tho  luSfcotj  of  that  prophet  who  ha« 
ijtely.  been,  styl^  '  the  grandest  and  most  romantic  chacaet^t 
W  produced; '  the.Mir^utg  iixcidenlls  tcf  "his  life  I  have  endea^ 
drreliite  in  the  highest  descnpiionof  versf^  the  sacred  ^io; 
itanaa  "irli&sh-I  hava  selocted  as  ttae  vfihiele  l»r  mj  tbooghti^ 
hr^  mosf  beautiful,  is  also  tho  most  intricate  we  poiaoM-'the 
a)v"  The  subject  of  the  pooh'  isa  raMSme  <me(  fbr  Blijah, 
i'fBp0aMgo  of  I&.  Bt&^ey,  was  iho  grandest  aai4  t^osl  tQfftAxA&& 


■r.r  'I  . 


fhe  iioHcif  to 

»SttaTjrvlQib€ 
Nqhartie»«f«t 
Rcitraincd  the 
Not  traces  yok 

TfarouKb  tTMiL 

r    f«r,lo;  thefla 

Wa*a*am^b 

I  An]dint)ied»z' 

Aim!  eaagrlit  KU 

Away,  away  to 

LcvviDg  the  Glc 

Widooppn^aal 

And  angel  fonr 

The  ftiTourtd  p 

Tbo  eeatacy  mb 

9l»tthoa^t«ai 

And  like  the  lar 

.  With  litUc  vin^ 

"^  fall  agalh  to 

'W(Pt»td»ephis1o 

Nb;.thmiffh«/i 

Ho  knew  that  n 

Por  through  tb< 

Strains  of  the  so 

Oh,  who  can  pte 

'   "t^O  fitly  can  N 

WhQ  paint  atrial 

Or  amy  the  flpet 

And  God's  trium 

fthterinjir  Heavei 

fifi<  mortal  gaal 


LiiB&iBY  sroTicxa.  tit 

exuiOTTS  fiAci&Ficv.'  By,H6iLA.cfi  Bifsn^^ix,  I).D. '  London; 
'AleMitoStrahan,  148,  Strand. 

ienlng  chA9p;|  tiliAt  pxis^  Jb^tween  the  jntellcct  of  t^o  ^go  w/i 
L  Christianity  cannot  fail  to  lead  tho  most  eiMnqs^  of  Qbr^tyin 
\  to  inquire,  whether  that  Christianity  that  is  preached  amongst 
lally  the  Christianitj  of  the  QospeL  We  are  not  surprisedy 
0,  at  the  productions  of  suchi  men  aal  lETaiirice,  Staziloy,  Robert- 
shnell,  and  others.  Thoughi  we  a^e  &r  from  accepting  all 
oclusionSy^e  ipideratand  aompthing  of  their  fdolixigs,  we  appro- 
Lcir  motives,  we  honour  their  efforts.  Men  of  second-clasa 
x>uld  never  produoe  such  works,  and  men  destitute  of  heroio 
ons,  however  great  fheir  ability^  would  never  make  the  attempt. 
»unce  such  authors  ,is  easy  and  popular,  raquirea.  no  thought, 
I  no  saorifioe,  and  vrins  the  benediotions  of  convetxtional  saint- 
One  thing  is  as  clear  as  daylight—that  the  Christianity  of 
ras  intended  to  mt^ke  men  Christ-like,  and  that.iho!Christiuiity 
b  us  does  not  do  so  to  any  considorablo  extent.  Hence  the 
nd  justification  of  such  worka  as  the  one  before  us.  A  greater 
9  thinker  than  Dr.  Bushnell  is  not  to  be  found  in  cither  hemi- 
aor  is  there  a  toan  of  nohler  instincts  and  dovoutcr  inspirations, 
say  about  this  work  is,  that  every  man  wlipse  opce  it  is  to 
the  Gk)spel  should  study  it-.honesUy^  deeply^  and  devouUy,  in 
it,  not  of  ciiiront  systems,  but  of  Holy  Scripture.  The 
g  extract  will  furnish  <mr  readeiB  botii  with  the  author's 
idea  and  style.  Aftot  dearlng  away  tho  many  £stlso  ideas 
opular  Evangelicalism  attaches  to  tho  vicarious  ^ork  of  Christ, 
:_« Excluding  now  all  these  itnde^-stated  and  over-stated 
tions,  we  come  to  the  true  conception,  which  is  thkt  Christ,  in 
called  His  vicarious  sacrifice^,  simply  engages;  at.  the  expense 
;  suffering  and  oven  of  deatii  itself,  to  bring  u4,out  of  our 
rmselves  and  so  out  oif  their  penalties ;  being  Himself  pro- 
identified  with  us  in  our  fallen  state,  and  burdehdd  in  feeling 
a  evils.  Nor  is  there  anything  so  remote,  or. difiicult,  or 
in  this  vicarious  relation  assumed  by  Christ  as  many  appear 
Me.  It  would  rather  be  a  wonder  if^  being  what  He  is.  He 
assume  it.  For  we  are'  to  see  and  make  our  doe  account  of 
)  fact,  that  a  good  boin^  is,  by  the  supposition,  ready,  just 
ig  to  his  goodness,  to  afit  vicariopsly  in  behalf  of-  any  bad  or 
le  being  whose  oonditjion  he.is  able  to  refltore.  For  a  good  being 
mply  one  who  gives  bounties  and&voun,  but  one  who  is  in  the 
e  of  love ;  and  it  is  tiie  nature  of  love,  todvemlly,  to  insert  itself 
miseries  and  take  upon  its  f eeli^'  tiie  burdens  of  others.  Love 
,  consider  the  ill  desert  of  the  subject ;  he  may  even  be  a  cruel  and 
IS  enemy.    It  dooa  not  consider  tbe  expense  oi  VnX,  «iA  «a»rL- 


evil  and  lost  man  as  in  feelu 
deserte,  ine<k!pacitle§;  arid  fs 
fering  for  his  sake.  Appfot 
reproving  and  condomnihg  t 
so  to  speak,  into  all  the  forti 
thia  manner  it  is  entered' vici 
nitiuraUy  and  cosily  does  tl 
oor  ittteHigoiico  "by  the-  st< 

glioWS;^'  •    -■■:    I 

■  '  ■  '.    .  1      ■ 

EisAYS  ipOB  THE  TniBS  OK  E( 

■  ^ASffEs  Jff.  Riqo,  ]>.D.  !L( 
The  suhjccts  discussed  in  Ih 
to  the  Established  Church,  th 
Puritan  ancestors  and- high,  o 
and  Nowmaas;  ihe  hi^toiy, 
l«»a»  P«>gp^»  paaperisni,  1 
%n«uWPf^s»Jt' wUl.  he  aeen, 
V^  4iscH9«iQns  of  ^sa  ^bj© 
elwFlMj^  inutile  ipiTO  of  lectu 
nc^if  coxnc^  out  ia,,thi;s  more 
Bc^igg  ;is  wall  kopTwi  as  tjie 
a  w<^^Jc  «9fisi4e)ne4  ,1^  same  t<j 
ajl  to  .ppsvqsp  disiiftguiflt^  M 
tWftJwg  ol  th»  h%^  ©rder 
ndU'fi^ora  thfA  sust^fa  iua^  zq 
this  w<^  pn^MW  t^t  iw.lM 


put  ihsa,  m  tn  AocMiblie  fomi  te  iho  pablio  a  year  or  two  ago,  when 
the  piesefti^ToUimo  wbs  pHbted;  and  it  is  iMlierdd  that  to  almoet  all 
hixk  his  immediate  fi^endf  ita  ecotents  aro  enUroly  now."  Judging 
froDii.tlieae./iiseoiiTMi,  wie  ave  bonnd  to  regard  the  author  as  ono  of ; 
fhote  thinken  whosia  thoughts  are  not  only  worth  publioatkm,  bat  are 
worth  atildy.  Thcfte  is  a  breadth»  a  froahneas,  and  a  yigonr  aboat  them 
which  giro  fhem  an  wttonosi  vs  lilos  the  morning  broeao  well  ohaiged 
wiHt  oxyguB.  •    '.t 

"  i     •■••'■  I  ■    ■■  •  : 

TxjioLoox>iirDLiF9.   By£.H.Fj»;MPTa«^^.A.   Alexander  Strahao,. 

:•::.■•.  .  '     ■■.,-•    Ix»idoa andNew  YorJk.  .  • 

Tjltra  Tolome  contains  twanty-one  sermons  on  important  ntbjects,  and 
chdbfly  on  special  oeotaions;  also,  a  capital  essay  on  the  authorship  of  the 
Book  of  Job.  The  professor  of  Birinity,  in  King's  College,  London,  is 
ona  of  thcae  few  theologisss  who  «oold  not  be  common-plaoe,  narrow,  or 
doU  in  discnssioai  .  Thong^  a  olergymao,  ha  does  not  look  at  God  and 
His  nniyerse  through  the  light  of  stereotyped  formularies  or  church, 
windows.  He  looks  at  the  Bible  in  its  relation  to  the  intuitions,  laws, 
anil  needs  oXhmnan  nature.  Ho  is,  there|brp,  pre-eminently  practical. . 
If  ha  does  vot  startle  by  originalities,  daczle  by  bdUiancet,  and  electrify 
by  Qmtqio^atrokes>  he  al^i^^s  interests,  instructs,  and  stimulates. 


Tmi  AWAKEinaro  of  iTAtY  ahd  ^hb  Cniwa  o*p  ^ouu.    By  Rav.  J.  A. 

'  WyUb,  LL.l).  liOtidoti :  Biellgions  Tract  Society. 
1^  author  infbrms  us  that  this  work  in  founded  partly  on  hia' 
o^m  personal  pbscrVatioli,  he  haVing  made  four  visita  to  Ital}-,  and 
partly^  firpm  file  iitudy  of  Italian  journals.  The  author  shows  Italy 
iii  hkic  "pi^  hifltoiy  dMising  amoiigst  the  nations  of  the  earfh  the  arts 
ay^cT  Utinil^  Vhlch  she  had  received  from  Greece,  and  becoming  th<f 
gr^^  secular  pdubator  of  the  world.  Ho  reveals  her  in  her  present 
cohdhion,  'desolate  of  preat  principles,  fiuctuatfng  in  inind,  and  stipet- 
atifibtis.in'  hedrt,  and  all  but  d^stitiitb  of  conscience.  The  book  ia 
flfif^' with'  inter^ngand  tisefn]  informatioln  conceramg  the  condition 
of  ii  cotpiiry  winch  was  once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  which: 
nbii^,  after  tihe  depression  of  Centuries,  is  Spraking  to  resolute  efforts. 


8sB|fOX8  FOB,  THE  SiCK,  xsp  .i^FLiCTEQ.     By  the  lato  BcT.  Hugh 

-  I^TOWBLL,  If  .A.    Ii9i;Ldon :  Hamilton,  A&ams  &  Co. 

^|{B^jBrp.  eXcyen  phort^sermpns^  addrenei  to  the  afflicted,  bv  one  of 
titepaiofftpo^u^  of  the  Ifl'Tan^Udal  dei^gj^en  of  l^ngkhd: 

Alf^L^  ji^  wor^'haa^W  He  has  gbiie  to  hiri  rest    These  diB- 

copTfea.yef^  im^en'in  ^  attc^n  i  the  last,  just  befioie  U^  death.   It 
is  n^enjig,  prauifaj^^  ui  sniSanji^f  ,and  th^  lei^ouB  «c^  tdS\ol  V^^ 


-often  caHeM.  the  aftenti^ 
author,  tlikt  we*iiAd  nel  c 
Like  all  Dr.  Vaughan's  oth< 
■of  pithy  truth  and  practical 


If 


It  THB  BiBLB  AO4IN8T  Tl 

SoulP  a  two '^li^kU'/di 
NiOHTixoALB.  London:  F 
this  discufision,  maintains  tl 
y^ffQjpfm,  49  by  iCuth  in  Chi 
IJijpj^i  the  yfhdh .  iixe  diacnn 

apecch  of  both  d/i^lMLtcrs* ' 

^^n,  HarshaU  and  Go. 
aij^  important  subject,  bjr  an 
ti^QgicaJ  writer.-^ — Ttat. 
T^jWslierB.  Bang  notes  of  pr- 
JjfinjjesS^gatprandCo.  Inc 
sQhppl  teachers  in  their  w« 
l|2ESHAKjBN  Patbiahch.  By 
P^tonioatfsr-ro^.    A  thoroug 


A    HOMILY 


The  "Seven  Sons  of  one  Sceva;"  or. 
A  Spurious  Christianitj. 


^'Tkeii  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,  took  upon  them  to 
csH  over  them  which  had  evil  spirits  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesos, 
■ayiBi^,  Wo  adjure  y<m  hj  Joans  whom  Paul  preacheth.  And  there 
trera  seven  sons  of  one  Seeta,  a  Jew,  and  chief  of  the  priests,  whick 
did  iOb  And  te  evil  spirit  answered  and  said,  Josus  I  know»  and  Paul 
I  kkiofr;  but  who  are  ye P  And  the  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was 
leaped  on  them,  and  overcame  them,  and  prevailed  against  them,  so 
thai  they  fled  out  of  that  house  naked  and  wounded.  And  this  was 
known  to  all  the  Jews  and  Greeks  also  dwelling  at  Ephesus ;  and  fioar 
ftSk  oa  Ihinn  all,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Josus  was  magnified.  And 
many  that  beUeved  came,  and  eonfessed,  and  showed  their  deeds. 
Many  of  them  also  which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  books 
together,  and  burned  them  before  all  men :  and  they  counted  the  price 
of  them,  and  found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  So  mightily  grew 
the  word  of  God  and  prevailed." — ^Acts  xix.  13 — 20. 

^AUL,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  was  now  at 
Ephesus.  Hero  he  had  been  preaching  and 
working  miracles  for  the  "  space  of  two  years,  so 
that  all  they  that  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  tiie  word 
of  the  Lord  Jesos,  both  Jews  and  Greeks."  The  diseases  he 
xemoyed  and  the  evil  spirits  he  expelled  from  men  there  by 
miracle,  gave  rise  to  the  strange  and  significant  incident 
lecoided  in  the  yezses  before  ns.    The  wondrous  deeds  the 

TOL.  XXX.  K 


1S2  im  BEVE^f  BONS  OF  SCfiVAj   OK, 

apostle  ^vrougbt  in  ttiat  prQ-cminently  idolatroiu  aikl 
stitious  city,  where  Diaiia  was  woralxipped,  ami  ma^ 
practised,  roused  the  enyy  of  prctundlDg  exorcists  and  pio 
them  to  attempt  ui  the  "nauo  of  Jesus"  that  which  the  i 
himiself  had  wrought  This  fragment  of  apostolic  1 
strikes  us  at  the  outset  with  two  remarkable  subjects- 
First  ;  Man's  cra&uig  for  the  i^uj^crncUumL  The  : 
Ephesus  seemed  to  feel  themselycs  ever  in  a  su^ier 
atmosphere.  Under  the  shadow  of  Diana,  which  ov 
their  city,  superstitious  were  rife  and  ghostly  pries 
miracle- workers  abounded.  ^'  AU  sorts  of  charms  and 
tat  ions  wore  devised,  and  sold  there.  Amulets,  whic 
to  preserve  men  from  bodily  danger,  and  formularies, 
were  to  ward  oif  demoniacal  fascination,  constituted  no 
portant  part  of  the  very  trade  of  Ephesus.  Mys 
symlx)l3,  called  Ephealan  letters^  copied  probably  fir 
scriptions  on  various  parts  of  the  groat  tutelary  ido 
IHirchased  and  carried  about  as  a  safeguard  to  the  p< 
from  perils  ghostly  and  bodily.  Tlio  study  of  these  s 
was  an  elaborate  science;  and  books,  both  numexa 
costly,  were  compiled  by  its  professors."  All  this 
i^esult  of  aii  instinctive  craving  in  the  human  soul 
6ui)cmatural.  Man  feels  that  he  has  a  relation  to  aoa 
deeper  than  the  hard  earth  beneath  liim,  and  higher  ti 
blue  vault  above  him.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  spiritual  beu 
has  spiritual  ai&uitiea  and  wants.  He  craves  for  tlnl 
lies  beyond  the  realm  of  sense.  The  other  thougl 
which  this  incident  strikes  us  at  the  outset  is — 

Secondly:  The  aceomnwdative  law  of  Chnstian 
(jandisuu  The  apostle,  on  entering  Ephesna,  ina^ 
tendency  of  tlio  inhabitants  for  the  8Ui>ematutal  by  pi 
ing  miracles  himsel£  ''And  Qod  wrought  special  ^ 
by  the  hands  of  Paul :  so  that  from  his  body  were  I 
unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and  tk«  c 
departed  from  them,  and  the  ovil  spirits  went  out  al 
Though  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  apostles  wen 
able  to  pettoiux  mta!ii\«!^^^  Vwitowmt^l  u  loch  an  in 
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sapemAttiral  power  ^as  now  given  to  Pdtil  to  heal  diseasii^^ 
and  expel  evil  spirits,  wo  are  authorized  to  regard  hft 
miracles  here  as  indiditing  the  will  of  God  that  His. 
tMSBtngers  shonld  accommodate  themselves  in  some  dJdgte^ 
to  the  minds  of  tho  people  io  whom  they  are  sent.  Had 
the  SphesiAiis '  p<)dsessed  no  faKh  in  the  niiraeulous,  aiid 
been  pore  naturalists,  it  is  not  likely-  that  Paul  would  hbye 
had  either  the  capacity  or  the  will  to  have  achieved  the  maif- 
T^alious.  As  Moses  met  and  fought  the  magicians  of  Egypt 
on  their  own  ground,  confounding  them  by  the  supernatural, 
80  Paul  now  confronts  and  confounds  the  deluded  supematti^ 
raiists  of  Ephesus.  He  accommodates  himself  to  their  state 
of  nilnd,  and  thus  acts  upon  the  principle  which  lie  ehb^ 
whdi^  lays  down  as  a  guiding  rule  in  his  apostolic  work.  **  I 
am'mieide' all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  byallmeali^ 
save  mne.**  There  is  a  policy  to  be  observed  in  Ghristiim. 
evangelization.  We  are  recommended  to  b6  as  ''wise  2a 
serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.''  The  p6licy,  however,  i^ 
fore^  to  truculency ;  it  is  wedded  to  truth  and  guided  by 
rectitude. 

We  shall  take  this  extraordinary  narrative  as  an  illostra-^ 
tiob  of  a  spurions  Christianity.  It  presents  to  us  a  spurious 
Christianity  in  three  aspects :— > 

1.  Afl  AV  IMPIOUS  MIMICRT  OF  THB  DiviNB.  **  Then  eer^ 
iam  0/  the  vagabond  leics^  exarci^y  toek  uiyon  thim  to  calt 
aver  them  tehich  had  evU  spirits  tJi4  nanw  of  the  Lord  Jestti^ 
ectying.  We  adjure  you  hy  Jeeue^  Vfhom  Paid  j>r0a(^6^A. 
And  there  were  seven  sons  ofoneSeeva,  a  Jew,  Ofnd  ekUfofthe 
Prieste^nhich  did  eo.^* 

These  exorcide  were  to  all  mtents  and  purposes  spurious 
leligionistB.  They  were  '^vagabond"— -that  is,  itinerant  Jews-- 
p^aMms  who  travelled  amongst  men,  professing  to  expel  evil 
spirits,  and  to  oorreot  the  moral  111b  of  the  world.  They  were 
very  numetoos  in  the  days  of  Christ  The  '^seven  sonsof  cine 
Seeva,  a  Jew,"  are  especially  mentioned  in  the  passage  as 
engaged  in  the  work  now.    They  now  imitated  Te^^   *YINi«) 


had  mtnesaed  the  marvels  that  the  apostle  Lad  wrp^ 
and  they  impiously  tried  their  hands  at  tha  sane*  IbQ  y 
they  ijnitated  wns  DiYine  in  two  respects^—  .  . 

First :  /n  <Y«  object  Paul  had  expelled  «ri7  spirits 
this  was  the  grand  vovk  of  Ghrktianity;  GUrist  can 
^Mestioy  the  works  of  the  doviL!?  The  great  woik  .of 
now  in  the  w orld^  through  the  Gospeli  is  to  free  msn 
■  evil  spirita — ^from  the  ideas,  dusires,  impukes,  hahitad 
evH  spirits — and  to  fill  the  soul  trith.  the  Spirit  of 
These  exorcuts  attempted  this  work.  The  work  wss 
Divine*— 

Secondly :  In  its  vudlunh  P*«I  aooomplishBd  Uswc 
the  ''  name  of  Jesus  Ghriflt.*'  He  never  attempted, it  i 
own  powez.  The  name  of  Ghzist  was  the  axgament  b 
pbyed,  the  talisman  he  wielded.  These  exoreists  ini 
him  in  thi&  They  used  the  same  name.  .  <<  Thrtf  look 
ihtm  to  call  owr  iliein  vildch  luid  evil  spiriU  ifie  name  i 
Lord  JetfUSf  eayttfff,  W^  adjure  you  hy  Jeeue^  Ufhem 
preiuketh:' 

Thus,  as  in  the  ease  of  thiese  exorcists,  a  «jh 
Ohristianity  is  evec  a  mimicty  of  the  Divineip  Ibm 
spurious  Cluristianity  in  Christendom.  It  has  t^o 
tinetivo  farms — ^tho  natumlidic^  and :  the  titualiitm 
former  stri|)s  the  Gospel  of  all  its  supernatural  attril 
zedttces  its  narrativa  to  a  common  hiatorf*  its  hero  i 
dimensions  of  a  common  man.  Ghristianity  is  aofil 
human  ideas,  running  above  the  average  of  hmMi 
captions  it  may  be,  but  still  human..  The  latter  i 
Christianity  coafiiit  mainly  in  saeramsnts,  obssni 
priestly  mtcrventionsi  vestments,  attitudes,  and  took 
puerilities.  £ven  the!  two  rites  which  the  Go^^  Mte 
Saptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  legardad  not.iP 
memorative,  symbolic,  and  educational,  but  atf  mjstitti 
thvoagk  which  saving  grace  flows  into  the  apiiL    i:  -.  -^ 

Kow,  this  spurious  ChristiaBdtyy::to  l^ase  9mi  d 
.   fixnaiidoea,  ait  ttii»  f^seven  aona  of  fieeva**  didi  IwiM 
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This  nanati ve  pretente  lo  naf  a  fepilrioiB  Cliristlariitjr  ^^  ■ 

'  lIii:A4  9^  iNlUmii^il  «boil!f  OF  HELi;.!  *' And  th&  ^l 
^9pMamfwi6re4mid^ld,  Jte»M  I  knoto;  and  Paul  I  Jpttidwiibia 
•itt  iir^y&f^  Th%  evii  spirit: is  bdra- spoken  of  oA  upwmin 
rdMtfei  from  tkeiutHn.  'Be  Mokigod  to  onoihev  i^ade-of 
Wiig^*t^«ii6ther'w6iid«  'fie  was  ^ono  xA  the  SataQic  liribo 
'«d-'Mslii(«'  ''H«i  6peafaEpvth?oiigli  t^^  ^t^gaas'  of  the^  inin 
wliom  he  possessed.  His  ivords  must  be  taken  as f:i«{lie- 
Mteitfg^tkdtiibicqstit'dnd  igfUlAi  of  hislly  to  which  hb  belonged, 
•loiifittzi'thtmilieiQflMfO'wi^mayinfcnr-^-     '  ;  i  •  - 1; 

{•MlMH^n;'  ^Jmi$  I  Unow*'*  Onco/ait  the  synagogn^  (Mkqric 
'U3)^  one  of  the  infernal  host  oHcd  out  to  Christy  ''I  kiidw 
'^ttils,  irlio  tboil  mt^  -the  '^oly  One  of  Go<L"  And  liow 
^>ttbtha;-1>e^hapB  tlie>«atne,  exelainkii,  .^Jesas  I  knoV.  ^\  I 
heaid  of  Him  millenniums  ago  in  the  promise  mado  iiiiEd€|n. 
^I%iiair  Himi  •  He  eneotMfttered  and  oo^t^ueved  our  leaider  in 
*ttie iiildirnesBj  aid  bniised  hishMd'  upon  the  Crosa.^  The 
*^%^->'oitr'Wotld  is  ai  His  girdle.'  The  chain  Ho  forged  by 
- 'tis  lioiiSlii^try  is  roilnd^our  spirits.  He  has  triumphed  over 
'Nu--?->A6iisl=know<^-K>c^  bell  grows*  hotter  as  His  trophies 
^4bftiply;'  And  Faal  I  know.  Once  ho  was  on  otir'side, 
'^WASfiiH^g  to  the  deatkof  Stephen,  and  zealously  i)eneontUig 
Ihe Mixtmit^oi  Christ.  I' know  him^ho is  an  earnest  ibd 
^'liMtoMfU'prMuAier  of*  the 'faith  ho  once  endeavoured  to 
'^dioy'.'^  Tho'd^vilS'knoW  Christ  and  His  fotk>wers;:aAd, 
'4ioie,'lihej|rft?<f^  tiiMn.  Xot  a  word  does  this  «Vil  spirit 
'4l)f 'Stiller  against  'JTeMus-  «r  PauL  '  Derils  have  cohscien^lBSy 
l^lHidlhciizccdaadences'bind  th^m  to  reTorenco  the  holy'ibd 
'lfcirt»<«*-''W6toiftr!thai^'-"-  ■ -■  ■■■^•■' 

Secondly  :>>£fe2i'il6ir^MWp«a>teZ  avengm  *^i{fiou8' pretendirs. 
^4MoJvt^^l^  Ifheqixeslton  expresses. both  indig^tion 
^AnAniMiteihpt.  ^  Who  are  ye  f"  What  right  hav«  yori  to 
liis'lhai  wonderflil  iiame  at  which  we  trembl^l  •  12Lc^\ki«TL^ 
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respect  for  ite  own  emissaries.  Those  who  serre  it  Ixik 
it  most  loathes ;  it  cannot  love.  Not  only  does  the  evil 
spirit  express  its  indignation  and  contempt  at  the  question, 
"  Who  are  yo  ?  "  hut  wretiks  vengeance  on  tlie  head  of  the  p«-' 
tetKlers.  "  And  the  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  wen  /«i|wl 
OH  them^  and  overcame  them,  and  prevailed  ayainttt  theiii,t(> 
that  they  fled  out  of  tlutt  hoik*e  naked  awl  fcownfed/'  Thii 
^tninge  incident  suggests  (1)  That  the  effcrfu  of  a  nimnma 
Christianift/  only  increase  the  force  of  evil,  Tlie  evil  spirit  ia 
tho  man  seemed  to  got  now  strength  from  the  eifart«  of  tbe 
exorcists.  IIo  lea}>L'd  and  overcame.  That  vhieh  is  not 
ChTistinn  in  spirit  can  never  be  Christian  in  etfect  The 
work  in  which  thoro  is  not  tho  Christian  heart  is  an  erii 
work  and  goes  to  swell  the  tide  of  evil  in  the  worid. 
That  which  is  not  tho  genuine  gospel  gives  strength  to  tbo 
devil.  '^Ho  tliat  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  Gnpei 
spring  not  fi*om  thorns.  This  strange  incident  suggests  (I) 
That  Jiearm  eniploytf  evil  to  puniah  evil.  Tho  evil  spirit,  bf 
the  Divine  permission,  acts  the  officer  of  justice  and  wreiki 
vongeanco  on  the  heads  of  theso  religious  pretenders,  ii  ■ 
rule  God  i)unishcs  wickedness  by  wickedness.  The  siniier  k 
tho  tormentor  of  the  sinner  here  and  everywhere,  now  and  fa 
-ever. 

This  narrative  presents  to  us  a  spurious  ClirisUanity?— 

TIL   As  DIVINBLT  OVERRULED    FOR  GOOD.      Wo  are  told  11 

(verse  20)  "  «o  mightily  yrew  the  irord.  of  Gotl  and  f^ 
vailed."  Its  influence  gained  force,  its  adherents  nnalMiii 
The  narrative  shows  that  throe  useful  resnlte  grew  out  rf 
the  efforts  of  these  exorcists. 

ITirst :  A  popular  excitement  in  favonr  of  the  trye.  *All 
fear  fell  on  them  aLL**  The  undoubted  reality  and«lAtaf 
wonderfulncss  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Paul,  as  coHtnM 
with  the  futile  attempts  and  confounding  discomfituvs  of  U 
hypocritical  imitators,  became  known,  we  are  told,  to  "alttv 
Jews  and  Greeka  cit  Ephosus,**  and  struek  deep  idigiaati** 
into  their  hearta.    TYx^i  vwvtn^Wwa  vcwNx^^scaa  i 
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ectcio  Bwiftoeas  tfarongh  the  whole,  ciiy^  bcokQ.ihe 
\iy  of  thought,  ancUet  theEpheavm  mind  Uuokipg  v^n  : 
r  fjBotiiU    The  '^  nasie  of  JesuB  **  becapie  the  domio^ni 
frf'  general  thought^  the  leading  theoooie  of  g^e^id  ij^lk. 
done  for  truth  when  thegeneral  aund  of  the  community 
d  towards  it.  Mental  monotonjis  one  of  the  most  potent 
val^it  ohstraotions  to  truth. '  There  is  ^  sad  tendency 
an  goals  to  run  in  old'  ruts,  or  sleep  on  the  stag^iant 
«  oi  their  ancestors*     This  is  espeeially  the  ease. 
\ion^  matters.     Men  will  tread  the  l>eaten  path  of 
;,  tiioogh  vast  fields  of  gloiiious  truths  lid  iaround  in* 
hem  to  new  direotions.    Providence,  the  Divine  haild-^ 
*  truth,  often  permits  and  often  creates  oirentsi  in  ft' 
lity  that  startle  them  like  the  blast  of  a  thousand 
'jBf_  and  force  them  into  new  trains  of  thought    Some* 
B  is  the  ease  b^ore  us,  the  abominatiojos  of  $  spurious 
inity  have  so  broken  forth  upon  the  public  ntitMl 
it«rtia  it  fh>m  its  slumbers,  and  to  excite  it  into' 
inquiry  after  the  truth.     Witness  Popery  in  the- days 
ler.    And  is  not  modern  ritualiam'  in  thie  Anglican 
^w  beginnLog  to  act  in  tld»  way  1 
her  result  that  gre\r  out  of  this  spuitoils  Christianity 

idly  :  An  open  prqfesalon  of  Christian  faiih.    ^^  Aiki 
hat  believed  came,  and  confessed,  and  shoioed  their 
It  woold  seem  from  this  that  there  were  thos6'&i 
s  who  believed  in  Christ  prior  to  this  occurreaee. 
ioodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  they  w^re  deei^t 
0. .  They  had  not  sufficient  moral-  oouirage  to  declare  > 
ions  so  repugnant  to  popular  belief  to  adcnowledjge  a  . 
L  so  antagonistic  to  the  dominant  superstition.    This 
howeyei^  brought  them  to  a  crisis,  so  deepened  their : 
nd  roused  their  conscience^  as  to  force  them  tb  a^ 
afikiowledgment.  .  They  came  out -from  their'  oito 
lionsi .'  They  renounced  their  old  practices,  they  coil'- 
tbsir  old  crimes^  and  stood  forth  raUflfntly  ab  adbe-' 
e the--new:failib. -' '  -    .-   ^   •.-.'.■ 
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,  -Another  result  that  grew  out  of  thia  eputkma  Chiiiti 
wasr- 

Thirdly :  A  eonacientiaiii  renuHcitttion  of  ec&  pn 
**  Many  of  them  also  whicli  med  curious  atis  brough 
hoohf  togeihoi'f  and  hunted  thein  before  all  nuu ;  am 
counted  the  price  of  tlienij  and  found  it  fifty  thousand 
if  silver,**  Here  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  fit 
conecience.  The  event  struok  the  moral  ohoEds  of  Hn 
into  thunder.  Conscienoe  rose  from  serfdom  to  aoven 
The  ibroe  of  conscience  is  seen— 

(1)  In  the  sacrifice  of  secular  interest  The  book 
burnt  were  worth  *^  thirty  pieces  of  silver/'  a  price,  e 
two  thousand  pounds  of  our  money.  These  book 
£uaous  in  the  ancient  world.  The  Ephe^an  letters  ire: 
verlnal  as  a  collection  of  written  charms,  amulets,  and  ^ 
workers.  These  books  no  doubt  were  writings  whii 
taincd  the  rules  aud  formularies  of  incantation.  Ik 
those  days  were  oostly  things,  and  books  of  this  doss 
special  value.  They  were  supposed  to  be  invested 
mystic  virtue.  By  them,  moreover,  these  people  o1 
their  livelihood.  Yet  a  sin-convicted  conscience  stripi 
of  their  value  and  compels  their  destruction.  The 
which  Judas  clutched  so  fondly  in  his  hand  became  x 
at  the  glare  of  conscience.  Conscience  makes  light  v 
trades,  crafts,  ptofessions,  fortunes.  Lot  Englaxid's  cod 
be  divinely  touched,  and  many  of  her  trades,  caraf 
callings  will  go  off  in  flame. 

The  force  of  conscience  is  seen—- 
.  (2)  In  its  outrage  on  historic  feeling.  These  b« 
not  only  valuable  on  account  of  their  supposed  mystk 
and  their  power  to  got  gain,  but  then  were  assodatio 
nected  with  them  that  made  them  piioeleas.  They  hi 
handed  down  from  aire  to  son.  Many  a  loved  one  h 
•eased  them.  Many  a  vonezatod  hand  had  tonohd 
They  wtro  associated  with  many  a  tendar  name  ai 
nuuay  a  thrilling  event  in  life.  Notwithatanding  tti 
aeience  woul4htt«tl\iKiOL\s!).   'SvaArsBAAwi^tlkam'] 


:eep  them,  sell  them,  and  give  the  produce  to  the  poio^'j** 
conackpce  JB  d«8f  ta  Mdi  pleadingly  aUd  htt  iK^'V^ice 
itt.tlraiidcr,-'^*Biim-them^.!"-  •■  ^   ^-■•"•'  --^^^  V'  .•.•>.i>'v«  ' 
m  sabjeoi  ultges  8er«ral^  impoTtimlr  jfacts  upoit  "oxxt  attend 

nil :  Thatedl^Bpmis  ttr»>  stMng$e  ^«h; i ^ THe  eoMs  bf 
k  us  ireQ  as  Paxil,  Bphesoa  a»-  KreH'  as  JdiMttalMft^ 
idsmvas  well  ^  Chnitiaziitjr  jeeognis^  t&is  iltfaii^^iiTk^ 
omething  in  fallen  man^ iiMpirittg  him  tb  eAii&tAHfhiSii 
mhmbee  dep^eoate^iatutaobjttgatifig'Ms  ht^beit  lUiUire 
r  senses  and  his '  pasiions,  whic^  hd'  de^ly  ftellA  4j6'  bb 
pa  to  his  being,  aatagoniBlic  to  hU'ititerest,  abd'hot'bf 
The  iiQparitiea;  unldnQnesses^  cAf  nolil^es,' *aiid  ilii^ 
vfaibh  workiwithiB  faim  40  di^h  -vv^Ullils'  itfovftl  liefoette 
tie  knoTO'them  to  be  importation!!  firbm  the^eyildp&^ttfir: 
•  pieseiBaiii.lmn  implies  to  hiib  ibho  pretoene^*  of  ijh^ 
i  Ate  not  inein  posseised  when  ^th^'  live  the  MiiJkoi^, 
iral^.flnd'migiiQlj?  :  '-• .;  •'  .  ••  ♦'/  v-!^  1'  •'/•■•■'  l^i--»<!-- 
oondljF ::  ^T!^^  a;<7  ^riig  aiiMt  U  ^pelMl '  ^Hdk  b>a 
Jso.f^t  aa  txuij' by-thB'<^TBgabdiid  ei^oreitfts^i'tU'by 
.  ilen  of  4Tei3r  school,  and  isoc^  and  agt^^'iUi((  ollMe, 
hav«  deeitedthbgoodof  theirkindvihki^e  felt  ihlS)  iWd 
ght  jtccbidingio  the»  lespectire' light  toiidi &e  ^illd 
mds.  Wh6  shhll  chat  out  the  devils  I  ^  IWltd^rmrdeiealt 
B  pfailanthiopiat  imd  BaTiouT.  :  '■".•■  :-\  f.'  ;  '  '  "^ 
tirdlj :  That  evil  spirits  can  ord^  he  ctivt  ^^^  g^tMm 
in  the  name  of  Chris^yi  Fmi^did  •»  nOwbecfcinM  he 
ft>feal  and:  ^nnine  &ith  in  that  nasnd^'  ■  The  'ix^iH^asts 
1  becanse  ihqy  pionounoed  that  .nanic^  ibad  'bad- no 
din  it  Thofusandsof  meji'ia  Chnstendoi^*  tboSidBy 
ffing^toi  6ast  out  fieada  fixim  souls  by  pvonduneing^  tise 
I  ol  dviM;' without  on;  faith  in:thst  tnnntcendiin t  aame, 
Biitdsaihe  ^High  EitaaliBts^^^  as  tbej^^  called, 'doing, 
lia :  .name  -of ;  Ghriit  hers^  in*  onr-  Piotestuit  :£iigl{aidl  ? 
qg ib  cast;  out deirilk'  Bui howil  i  ^jr  huittioiUo^i^bi- 
t*bftitmiiBit5WgB^  aacerdotal  hadge%'&ai]flii^>^Qaadktt^ 
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Afcfc  eKpoi4ti<au,Df  Uif  Acn  oi 
«xd  lpcaUtie«  described  bj  the  in 
hannonistng  their  tontud  diierep 
tb«:«l«ctkm  of  ita  wiDstr  troths 
Tq  toiiEie  a^mpt  at  the  work  we  i 
of  an  exegeticAl  helps  within  otir 
IflOftlMiied  srchoolqgical,  swim 
our  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  ba: 
but  to  reveal  its  spiritual  results. 

Subject 

•'And  it  came  to  paw,  t 
li«Ting  ptaged  tlmmgh  thd  n 
<»»*Mii  di8ci|)lai,  he  said  uiit< 
•WpeyeJMiev^dP  Andtlw; 
Hwrd  whether  there  be  any 
Unto  what  then  were  ye  I 
ba^itisia.  Then  said  Paul,  J 
wpctetwuce,  faying  unto  the 
wlach  ahoukl  come  after  hin 
heat4  thia,  they  were  baptize 
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Jm^MALj4ifr9,9adi  Greeks.  And  God  wirooglLt  apeoial  xniraoleA  V 
th^.b«ii^  of  Paul:  90  that  fcom  hiU /body  were  bronght  imto  the  aick 
h^ndkerchipfiB  or  aprons,. and  the  diseases  departed  ^m  them,  and  the 
•eVi  siitiii  wen€  out  of  them."— Acts  ^dx.  1—12. 

THIS  chapter  gives  an  account  of  Paul's  second  visit  to 
Ephesus.  His  first  visit  seems  to  have  heon  incidental, 
and  very  hrief  (Acts  xviiL  19 — 2l).  When  he  departed  from  it 
on  this  first  occasion,  he  left  behind  his  old  friends  Priscilla  and 
Aqi(i{a,ja^d  ^thfulljr  promised  in  biddifLg^&rewell  to  ^uni 
if  ^  God  Willed.'*  Atseordhig  t6  that  j)romise'he  is  iiow,  after 
extensive  journeyings,  great  jgerUs  ^ild  labours,  once  more  in 
this  famous  city  of  the  alicieht  ^odd.*  Some  little  progress 
in  the  evangelisation  of  Ephesus  had  no  doubt  been  made 
«ince  hia  fotmer  visit.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  bad  not  neglected 
the  holy  wprk,  and  Apollos  had  made  his  mighty  eloquence 
tell  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  probable  that  Paul  ai 
Eghesus  was  the  guest  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  as  he  had 
l)een  at  Corinth,  and  that  in  their  humble  home  he  wrought 
at  his  own  trade  for  a  livelihood;  indeed,  in  his  farewell 
address  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  he  declares  that 
^<his  own  hands  had  ministered  to  his  necessities"  during 
hifi  sojotpn  ii^  their  city.  This  chapter  presents  to  U3  Paul's 
nuvifitry  at  Ephesus  in  connection  with  six  subjects — "  th^, 
twelve  disciples,  the  synagogue  «nd  the  school  of  Tyrannua, 
the  diseased  and  the  possessed,  the  seven  sons  of  Sceva,  the 
-deijpt^tation  to  Macedonia,  the  conduct  of  Demetrius  the 
fiiilve^mith,  and  the  statesman-like  address. of  the  'town-. 
xJ^):'  of  t^e  city."  All  these  may  be  taken  as  separate 
piaAfonns  On  which  to  exhibit  not  only  the  labours  of  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  but  truths  of  paramount  and  universal  application. 

J^  T9B  Twelve  Disciplks.  When  Paul  reached  Ephesus 
w^  axe  infonned  he  found  ^^ certain  disciples"  there^  and 
Hkmd.'WQw ^  about  twdveP  Now,  his  conduct  toward  these 
^'  urtdifi,  diaciplea  **  is  veiy  rignificant,  and  demands  attention. 

••  Fev  «  siagBttccEiit  desoriptiom  ^  this  city  fee  Ctonybeare  and 
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First:  lie  directs  Jn's  affmtion  to  them  (Xf  fhe  very  ovM. 
These  men  Iiad  sonic  amount  of  truth  in  them.  They  bad 
made  some  progress  in  Christian  knowledge,  and  '  they  "wcro 
genuine,  it  may  be,  in  their  desires  and  efforts  to  live  up  to 
tlie  point  of  their  intelligence.  It  was  a  wise  poKcy  in  Paid 
to  go  to  these  m(»n  first.  This  policy  probably  ho  generally 
pursued.  Such  men  ^Vou^l  be  better  qnalified  and  more  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  tho  public  revelation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
such  men,  Avhen  cordially  won  to  his  cause,  woald  l)ecome  his 
most  oflective  coadjutors.  To  establish  in  tho  faith  twelve 
such  men  would  prove  more  conducive  to  the  advancement 
of  truth  than  to  elicit  the  thunderous  cheers  of  a  crowded 
and  ])romiscuous  auditory. 

Secondly :  He  'pfompthj  rnnnds  them  of  tlte  deflcienqi  7' 
ill  fir  Chvistianitij,  He  does  tliis  by  two  questions.  (1) 
"  Have  ye  received  tho  Holy  ( ihost  since  ye  believed  f  or,  as 
it  might  be  more  accuratjdy  expressed,  Did  yo  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed  1  AVhatdid  the  apostle  mcsai 
by  this  question?  T>id  ho  mean  to  ask,  Has  the  Holy 
Spirit  intlui.'uced  you  to  this  faith?  I  think  not  For 
Paul's  (loetrine  was  that  the  Spirit  was  necessary  to  faith, 
and  lu'  assumes  that  they  were  believers.  He  means  undonbt- 
cdly  those  miraculous  influences  of  the  Spirit,  which  in  that 
first  age  descended  upon  most  converts  to  the  Christian  faitL 
Tlie  candid  answer  he  received  shows  that  this  is  what  the 
interrogated  understood  him  to  mean.  They  said  unto  him, 
**  We  have  imi  so  much  ay  heard  whether  there  he  any  Hf^j 
(fhosf.**  As  discii)les  of  John,  they  must  have  known  some- 
thing of  tho  old  Scriptures,  and  the  old  Scriptnres  teemed 
with  references  to  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  What  they  meant  was, 
that  they  had  not  licard  of  the  Spirit  in  such  forms  as  it  came 
down  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  tho  roshing  mighty  wind 
and  cloven  tongues  of  fire.  Tho  apostle  puts  anotlu^r  seuch- 
ing  question  to  them.  (2)  "  Unto  what  then  leere  ye  haptizad  f* 
As  if  ho  had  said  baptism  in  Christianity  is  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son^  and  Holy  Ghost.  Yon  cannot  bate 
entered  fully  into  l\v^  C\\m\A3Mi«3^Xfcm\\''jtw.\«^^^ 
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the  Edy.  Spirit  Their  answer  explains  tiieir,  ignorapce. 
fJiey  mid,  Uiito  JaJnfs  haptiitnh^^  Johij's  lyiptism  was  oqe 
xepentaoce. and  preparation.  It  wa^  a  baptism  of  water 
1,  of  fire.  .  They,  were  the  disciples  of  John,  and  had  not 
iCQBi^, folly  unto  the  school  of  Christ,  and  tiiereforo  their 
oniBce.,..  It  18  clear  from  the  sequel  that  thoso  question^ 
tha  s^>oaile  struck  deep  into  their  souls,  ijind  made  them 
ifonodlyconsdous  of  their  defioiency. 
□uidly :  lie  qffectivehj  ministers  to  their  advancemenf  ik 
nne  knowledge,  ''  Then  said  Paul,  Jcltin  verily  baptized 
h  the  baptism  of  repeidaiico.j  saying  unto .  the  feojjUe^  that 
y  sJioidd  believe  on  Him  which  sJunUd  cojne  after  him,  that 
on  Christ  Jesus^  By  this  he  teaches  them  (1),  thatt 
bn*8  ministry  was  r^onnative.  John,  di^usted  with  the 
>ial  rottenness  of  oonyentional  JudaisiUi  and  with  the 
Uomiess  of  the  age,  retires  into  the  wilderness  to  search 
t  truths  aiid  to  commune  with  Grod.  The  wild,  scenery 
Ojond  him^  and  the  calm  heavens  above  him»  deepened  his 
fl^essions  of  the  real  and  everlasting.  With  the  spirit  pf 
fml  reality  fresh  upon  his  heart,  he  issues,  from  the 
liUides  where  he  had  thought  and  prayed,  and  met  with 
B^.and  appears  before  the  masses  of  his  countrymen  thun- 
j|dng  the  urgency  of  reformation  down  into  their  souls.  He 
■ohea^  alsq.  (2),  that  his  ministry  was  introductory.  John 
id  bis  vast  audiences  to  believe  on  Him  that  would  come 
!^r  him,  that  is  Christ  Jesus.  John  did  not  hold  himsetlf 
ori^as  an  object  of  faith.  He  founded  no  chuschj  he 
ibbUshed  noxeligion  of  his  own.  Those  whom  he  baptized, 
0  baptized  into  something  that  was  to  come.  He  pointed 
i^.to  Christy  the  lAmb  of  God  who  was  to  take  away  the 
Ids  of  the  world. 

Kow  this  teaching  of  the  Apostle  was  effective^  for  we  are 
Id.  that  when  they  heard  tliis  '<  th&y  were  baptized  in  ilie 
pM  of  the  Lord  JtmsP  This  act  was  an  expression  of 
at  higher  «tage  of  experience  to  which  Paul's  ministij  h^d 
ife^.ibem-  .It  is  not. said  that  Paul  baptLeed  them;, nor 
itfeven  i^d  that  he  required  them,  to  bebaplabsediBoi;.^^^ 
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we  told  that  they  \rere  baptized  \vnth  \ratcv  at  all.  Th 
baptism  is  the  baptism  of  the  spirit. 

Fourthly :  He  eonveya  Uie  mirar^louf  {ftfts  of  thf  i 
*^And  when  Paul  had  laid  Jim  hand^  vjton  them,  ih 
GRiJiM  came  on  them ;  und  tlwy  9pake  uith  tonfj%te$j  an 
p1u*ned,''  The  patriarchs  were  aocustomed  to  lay  theii 
on  thoee  for  whom  they  invoked  the  favour  of  Heavei 
imposition  of  hands  in  the  Apostle's  case  now  si] 
perhaps,  not  merely  invocation,  but  tmpartation  olsc 
acted  thus  as  the  agent  through  which  the  Eternal  Fathc 
municated  to  these  converted  souls  miraculous  endow 
Hence  it  irould  seem  that  no  sooner  wex^  His  bauds  1 
them  than  the  supernatural  gifts  came  down,  and  th^  ' 
with  tongiieif,  and  prophesi^."  The  gift  of  tongues  I  a 
posed  to  regard,  not  as  the  gift  of  new  languages,  but 
ffft  of  speaking  spiritual  truths  with  suponiatural  i 
and  force.  The  Spirit  did  not  make  them  linguist 
spiritual  orators,  made  their  old  wordtt  bum  with  n«w 
ing.  !N'ew  ideas  will  make  an  old  language.  Let  soul 
with  celestial  thoughts,  and  they  will  speak  with  "ti 
of  iiro.*'  This  gift  of  speech  enabled  them  to  proph 
"  ihey  projjJtesiad"  The  word  prophesy  here  is  to  be 
not  ill  the  sense  of  predicting,  but  teaching.  '^  He  ih§ 
phesieth  speakeih  unto  men  to  edijicaiion  and  exhortaiii 
nomfoH" 

Such,  then,  was  the  conduct  of  Paul  towards  these  "I 
diiiciples,"  who  constituted  the  nucleus  of  that  Ep! 
Churoh,  to  which  he  afterwardB  addressed  one  of  Us 
magnificent  epistles. 

The  next  point  in  this  chapter  from  which  wa  nuqr ' 
view  of  Paul  is 


II.  The  Sykaoogue  and  the  School  of  Tnu 
These  were  the  scenes  in  which  he  preached  for  '^  tlueanM 
in  the  former,  and  ^'two  years"  in  the  latter.  He  b^gn 
synagogue^  according  to  his  eostom,  and  for  good  le 
The  Hobrew  ScnpVuw  \7«t^  t«»y^>iai  w  onthorities  i 
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MgmjEie,  .imi  1m  <  eooU.  vea^ox^  wUli  them  oa  oommon 
und;  bat  in  that  synagogae^  as  in  mostolhetsynagpgoeB 
t  Jia  Yisitedy  he  soon  met  with  opposition,  %rhich  compelled 
pt^to  iwithdxmw^  taking  with  him  *^  the  diieifheaJ' 
loviD^left  the  etynagogoe  ho  occupied  the  school  of  odd 
l^moai-  yfU>  thia  Xyiannw  was:  does,  nut  appear.  He 
I  piob^bly  a  pal4io  teaoher  of  rhetoric  car  pkiloeophy. 
tibaa  lectoie  hall  he  gets  a  moio  mixed  attdionce.than;  in 

synagogaeu  Whilst  tho  Gentilee  would  not  find  admia- 
I-  tp  ikm  ^nag^gua^  both  Jews  and  Qentiles  could  meet  in 
I  public  halL  In  looking  at  hiiu  in  oonnaotion  with  theaa 
oea  the  mbjaett  ckaraatariitiicd,  and  tuceess  of  his  ministry 
Ephoaua'aA  brought  under  our  notice*— 
Fiist  :'■  Tke  witdeet  of  hU  mlnUiry,  The  subject  was  one 
fhc.  Oo&pd;  but  thia  one  sul^ect,  it  would  seem,  he  pre* 
ifted  in  diffwent  fbrm^  according  to  tho  character  of  his 
dienea  In  the  synagogue  he  spolce  of  it  as  '*  the  kingdom  of 
A''  In  the  ball  of  Tyrannus  perhaps  in  some  other  form. 
inbt,  however,  was  the  ofie  subject.  He  determined  to  know 
4bkig  amcmg  men  save  Jesua  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
Saeoidly :  The  chai-actetietict  of  M^  mimsfry  at  Ephema. 
^fas  ffee.  He  did  not,  as  a  preacher,  feel  that  he  could 
iiuflter  only  in  one  place.  Driven  from  the  synagogue,  bo 
lei  to  the  school  of  Tyrannus.    He  was  not  a  loculizetl  priest. 

was  argumentative — ^^dlsputingr  Ho  gave  reasons  to 
iMn  his  ptopoeitions.  He  answered  objections  and  pre- 
iMt  eouTincing  proofs  He  was  no  empty  declaimer,  no 
Unii^  sentimentalist  Ho  spoke  to  men's  judgment.  It 
as  persitasive.  He  plied  them  Avith  motives  rightly  to  excite 
i«x  affectiona  and  determine  their  wilL  It  waa  indefaiigalle. 
a  was  "  daily  "  at  the  work.  For  two  long  yeais  every  day 
)  would  be  found  in  the  lecture  hall  of  Tyrannus  preaching 
isGoap^L  He  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
IhiDdly :  The  success  of  his  mCnistry  at  Epfiesus.  *'  AU 
an  thai  dwelt  %n  Asia  hmrd  the  tcord  of  the  Lord  Je^i6^ 
AJmss  land  Qreeks'*  Is  thia  literally  truo,  or  is  it  hyper- 
dical  t    It  is  very  probable  that  nearly  the  whoIC)  if  not 
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the  whole,  of  that  province  of  A^a  heard  of  the  new  doc 
trine,  if  not  directly  fi-om  the  lip4  of  JPM^  'ItowlfhA  coad: 
jutorsy  and  from  those  whom  he  then  addressed.    Some  sop- 
pose  that  at  this  time  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  to  yt\a!ii 
the  epistles  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  addressed,  irm 
originally  founded.  Ephesus  was  the  metropolis  of  that  Mgin, 
and  into  it  the  population  of  the  provinces  were  oonstsntif 
flowing  for  purposes  hoth  of  commerce  and  of  worship.   Hence 
the  doctrines  of  Paul  would  rapidly  and  extensively  spiesiL 
Another  point  in  this  chapter  from  which  we  may  takat 
view  of  Paul  is — 

IIL  The  Diseased  and  Possessed.  *^And  God  vrau§ki 
^jynciid  miracles  hy  the  hands  of  Paul ;  so  that  from  hit  boi§ 
ircre  hrought  unto  the  sick  hamlknrchtefs  or  aprons,  and  tk 
discajfcs  departiul  from  iJiem,  arul  the  evil  spirits  teent  ont  of 
thcm^  Tliero  were  in  Ephesus  at  Uiis  time  wliat  are  faood 
in  all  places  at  all  times — suffering  humanity.  There  ▼ere 
men  there  not  only  afflicted  with  corporeal  diseases,  but  alio 
afflicted  by  demoniacal  possessions.  There  were  there  men  3p 
fallen  that  they  bec^ime  the  residences  and  the  orgaofl  it 
infernal  spirits.  Paul's  supernatural  ministry  met  the  ctN 
of  these  afflicted  ones.  He  cured  them  by  a  mixaenkm 
agency.     His  supernatural  ministry  was — 

First :  Derived.  Unlike  Christ,  he  had  not  the  power  of 
working  miracles  natural  in  himselfl  God  wrought  speeU 
miracles  by  the  hand  of  Paul.  His  supernatural  miniatiy  wee- 
Secondly  :  Beneficciii.  It  was  put  forth  not  to  wound  er 
to  iiijure  men,  but  to  heal  and  bless  them.  His  aupenutmel 
ministry  was — 

Thirdly:  Strikin/fly  manifest.    The  mere  **handkerdd^ 
or  aprons**  which  touched  his  body  carried  with  it  vixtoete 
heal  the  diseased  and  to  expel  the  devil  from  the  poseeseei 
Another  point  in  this  chapter  from  which  we  may  teket 
view  of  Paul  is— 

IV.  ""The  Seven  Sons  of  Sceva."     (See  the 
Ikomily  of  the  pTeeenil  n^omyMt.'^ 


(Sierms  ai  d^0xi;0l^L 


^jfiCT :,  J^ramhle  Mufe;  or,  T7t9  Peppla  ai}d  tjieir  Leaders. 

Tho  tiM*  iMnt-  Mih  on  a  time  to  anomt  a  king  ot^  thsm ;  a&d 
f,wid:iato  ih»  olive  txec^  fieiga  thou  oror  lu.  But  the  oHre  treo 
jJQaIo  tb«^.8bpQJd  I,Jl6av49ijQ7  fktpeafl,;  wlmawith.  by  meikoy  \ 
Bar  God  and  inaiv  and  go  to  bo  .promoted  over  tho  troes  f  And 
b^ees  said  to  tiie  fig  tree,  Como  thou,  and  reign  oyer  us.  But  the 
t4i6  said  tuitd  th«m,  Shonld  I  foinsake  nly'ftwootness,  and  my  good 
if  and  go  to  bo  promoted  over  the  troes  Y  Then  Baid  ijho  iioea  uhid 
vine,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  ns.  And  the  vino  said  un^o  t]^ip» 
ttU  I  leave  my  ^ine,  which  cKcMtfcth  God  aiid  man,  and  go  to'  bo 
»ted  over  the  troea  f  THen  'isud  all  the  trdos  iinto  the  bramblo, 
le  ttiouy  and  reign  over  of.  And  the  bramble  eaid  nnU>  ^bera, -If  in 
h  ye  anoint  me  kiz^  over  you,  then  como  and  pat  your  troBt  in 
ihadow :  and  if  not,  let  fire  como  out  of  tho  bramble,  azid  devour 
eedars  of  Lebanon/* — Judges  ix:  8 — 16. 

imS  IB  one  of  tinid  oldest  and  the  1DO8&  beautifdl  feiblea  iii 
,  .eadatence.  A  ^^^  ^  &  ^<onn  of  Bpdech  that  invests, 
ijinanimate.withlife^  the  irrational  \fith  inteHigendB^tlid 
pdi  with  toi^ee.  IV  is  a  method  of  instructioa  pecolioriy 
^ited  to  arrest  attention^  diaana  piejudko,  and  thus  pre- 
»  lbs. mind  to  teo^ive  ideas.  Fables  havo  ercr  been 
i|iQpn  ill  the^  East.  The  tempenanen^t  of  the  Orientals 
Dg  highly  glo^Tiug  and  imaginative  accottiits  for  this. 
Che  Heavenly  Teacher  employed  them  in  His  insti^ction  ; 
f  wete  His  ikvourite  modes  of  communioatiotL  Ho  spake 
niables.  He  knew  that  a  short  fable  or  parable  would 
QiUy  fltnko  the  attention,  but  more  effectively  convey  an 
ic^Hilai  tru^,  and  be  more  easily  remembeied  than  any 
>azed  aigoment  in  abstract  language. 
otluun  stands  on  Mount  Gerizim,  abd  from  its  heights 
Lvered  this  parabolic  address  in  the  ears  of  the  men  of 
chem.  The  scene  is  romantic. 
%f  general  trizths  contained  in  this  fSable  are :-— 

VOL.  XIX  li 


leaders  in  every  department  of] 

«nd  especially  reUgioos.    Th* 

been  ignorant,  credulous,  8er\ 

T^ant.  Hence,  as  in  the  case  of  1 

by  "the  trees,"  they  are  look 

lead  them  on.    The  comcht 

£tinctive    fieiith  that    there 

good  for  them.   They  feel  thai 

being  has  somewhere  in  store 

not  obtained.     (2)  From  a  c< 

pable  of  reaching  it  thomselve 

lessness  in  the  soul  of  the  mas 

there  are  members  of  their  ra 

people    have    over    manifes 

superiority. 

We  infer,  secondly — TlicU 
their  choice  of  leaders.  Thet; 
of  the  most  miyestic  of  their 
«  olive  tree,"  then  "  the  fig  tree 
comparatively  small.  The  foi 
these  I  it  has  the  elm,  the  c 
these.  The  people,  especial] 
dition,  and  in  religious  mat 


tfls."'  OifeiSft 'm'^fa'"'tb'^liem  aw  mofiBte**  'w'lwtai'  they 

;•»  :'  :'.ir»  :ini'T  /i  .■•.':  i  :■  ■  ./  -i/  v  i\\v  dj^/. 
TtfAf    rKP'Eieidft  iliBN   AUB  OrtEil   MOBfe  ROIDY  Itt'^Afl. 

HE  ^sk^xefi^^rrry  otr  Lt^ADBsamr  ¥HiK  c/rbat  ostts. 
gfr  the  ''olWd 'tfe€l/'  the  "fig  tree,'' and  •thi  vimi^  weife 
^  greatest  of  iheb  tslbf ,  they  vkit^  gteat  etotigh  to  ilMak 
li  wspotisibiRtViftf  ^he  ^sibion  to  wHirft  thity  "imt 
:'  The  ^ 6n6  feaftit  "Shall  I  leave  rty  &ttieBa P"  thi 
'•Shall  t  f6i^b  iriy  Bweetness  1"  the  other,  *^Sliall  I 
iijr>ihe*  to'  lie  "promoted  orer  "the  treesi*  "Ta» 
)  '^'tlnhkble,*'  faoWeT'er,  was  no  sooiier  iutked  ihab  his 
iJ&lL  ^Ab  a  WlcC  ''^eAiApa  it  is  the  $mall&r  men-^the 
es  of  tike  tbrest-^thM  'are  the  most  anxious  to'  littdn 
inihent  and'febpbiisAle  places  in  society.  The  greater 
is  the^  less  taste' M  hds  for  conventional  greatness,  i^ 
i^onfces  hd'B^'in  himself,  and  itiore  disposed  Is 
rbrk  in  'the  glp^bus  realms  of  principles  than  attddiit 
I  of  ^cSolpatlties.''  Great  men  build  their  ownthronies 
kbli^h  thdir'bwn  Empires.  They  have  a  "  fatneas"  a 
aiess,*'  a  "cheering  wine"  in  themselves  thaimake  tbMn 
ely  independent  of  conventional  honours.  In  the  reli- 
rorld  platforms  and  pulpits  are  yet  far  too  thick  with 
btes.'*  Oh,  for  cedars  and  Oaks  1 
fable  teaches — 

That  leadebshif  m  the  hands  op  inferior  men  is 
ELAUGHT  WITH  MISCHIEF.  "  And  the  bramble  said  unto 
jes.  If  in  truth  y^  anoint  me  king  over  you,  tfien 
nd  put  your  trust  under  my  shadow :  and  if  not,  let 
me  out  of  the  bramble,  and  devour  the  cedars  of 
>n."  The  last  clause  **  let  fire/'  &c.,  is  not  to  be  taken 
•mmand,  but  as  a  prediction.  It  means  that  fire  shall 
ut  of  the  bramUe  and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ; 
the  bramble  represents  Abimelech,  who  was  made  king 
ihem^  the  sequel  shows  (verses  16 — 57)  that  \:aa  f\<^\.\!mi 


commmiity  than  small 
latois,  as  rulers,  as  prie^ 
been,  the  greatest  cxirs 
lead  the  blind  they  botl 
The  subject  teaches — 
Fiist :  The  sad  cone 
ereiywhcie  are  helpless, 
xiish  forth  to  every  lo !  1 
Secondly :  The  iranse 
sents  to  the  world  just 
Christ — "the  leader  anc 
trees  of  the  forest!  ye 
search  of  Him  as  your 
command.  The  greatest 
Himl 


Subject:  Man's 

^11 1  he  wicked,  woe  unto 
lift  up  my  head.    I  am  fill 
"—Job  X.  15. 
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xities.  WifJi  our  knowledge  of  that  which  Job  was 
sing  through,  let  ns  consider,  firsts  the  confusion  of  which 
II  is  conscious ;  secondly^  the  Divine  order  from  which  man 
alone  find  deliverance  from  his  confusion. 

.  Man's  Confusion.  "  I  am  full  of  confusion,"  was  the 
«r  expression  of  the  perplexed  discourser  with  his  friends, 
he  appealed  to  his  God.  There  was  a  light  shining  in  the 
kcness  by  which  the  disorder  of  his  position  and  inner  life 
made  manifest.  The  outer  condition  corr^ponded  to  the 
ituaL  "We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  external  conflict 
setting  forth  the  internal  disorder  which  the  tempted 
erer  is  conscious  of. 

^irst :  The  conflict  Mween  health  awl  disease.  Pain  per- 
ces  the  spirit,  which  endures  all  that  the  body  bears, 
ten  flesh  and  bones  and  nerves  and  skin  are  each  and 
ither  oppressed  with  strong  pain,  the  spirit  is  conscious 
t  there  is  an  assault  upon  the  natural  orderly  healthy  state 
iie  bodily  powers.  The  very  idea  of  health,  which  even 
most  afi^cted  man  has,  enables  him  to  comprehend  that 
Ith  is  the  law  of  man's  being,  and  that  disease  is  the 
ation  of  that  law.  Disease  is  therefore  unlawful,  and 
:j  physician  is  a  fighter  against  that  which  is  the  violation 
jod's  order.  Whatever  blessing  bodily  affliction  may  be 
le  to  the  endurer  of  it,  disease  itself  is  a  curse ;  and  there- 
is  it  that  the  endurance  of  pain  is  a  conflict  between  the 
1  of  health  and  the  evil  of  disease, 
econd:  The  conflict  between  family  order  and  domestic 
fusion.  Death  had  made  a  breach  upon  the  household  of 
,  as  it  has  upon  every  other  household.  The  wife  of  the 
nrer  was  estranged  from  him ;  his  servants  were  insubor- 
ite.  Domestic  confusion  is  a  curse  which  is  seen  most 
ily  when  contrasted  with  the  blessing  of  an  ordedy, 
»d  family,  in  which  truth  and  goodness  and  beauty  are 
elements  of  household  enjoyments.  The  members  of  the 
It  wretched  family  have  an  idea  what  ougJit  to  be  in  the 
Bestead.     The  conflict  between  the  leal-actual  and  Uia> 
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ix?al-idual  brings  into  sight  tho  violation  of  tlie  conBtitntioittl 
harmony  Avhich  has  been  divinely  established  for  all  tha 
families  of  the  earth,  who  are  in  the  etcmal  purpose  to  beuUi- 
mately  blessed  in  the  seed  of  AbrohaBL  The  elements  o£  hom0 
are  tho  elements  of  heaven  :  the  incdherency  of  them  prodncei 
a  domestic  hell ;  or  rather  a  most  undosaestio  pandeuoniain. 

Third  :    Tlie  conflict  hoticeen  fnGfidsfiip  and  (dietnUwiL 
Alan  naturally  expects  brotherliness  from  his  feilov-mtfu 
Th^)  reciprocation  pf  inanly  thoughts  and.  feelings  is  that  fior. 
wliieh  man  is  made  by  God.     Wheii  thero  is  unkindncai^ 
suspicion,  recrimination,  exasperation,  there  is  violation  done: 
to  the  divinely-established  relationship  which  exists  botweaa 
man  and  man.     Each  man  has  an  ideal  of  that  whicb  ht . 
ought  to  be  to  his  brother  man,  and  that  which  his  btoLber 
man  onght  to  bo  to  him.     When  thero  is  a  dcpartum  frofli.< 
that  ideal,  there  is  comfliot^  and  tho  confusion  which  conflicft- 
ongehdters.     A  luan's  friend  stands  to  him  fo£  tho  UDiTQnn 
which  he  leanns  to  know  better  and  batlbor  through  ths 
medium  of  friendship.    Lf)t  alienation,  inteisrupll  th»  couise  di- 
friendship,  mid  tho  consequence  willbe  violonoe  U^  trutL :  ,i 

Fourth :  The  conflict  between  uHierifanc^  .awL  d^Uullla^i 
Existence  involves  the  God-bestowed  right  of  the  possessioiL 
of  the  means  of  securing  that  existence  .  Indeed^  heing  flpl 
the  support  of  it,  according  to  the  arroogemfini  of  Ciod,ut> 
all  that  man  can  receive.    The  millionaire  and  the  miTht"**- 
con  only  possess  the  food  that  nourishes  him,  thAdofchiiK 
which  warms  him,  the  halntotioa  which  shelteffs.  .]iuii«lM4i 
the  knowledge  by  which  he  is  spiritually  eultiviite^.  ,  Wkli*- 
thero  is  obundance  of  possession  of  landf-tod  liU.the  lealpilh: 
potty- which  kbour  oieates,  there  ii;  aknpIj.Bi  pqDvidariMl 
de{x>sit  made  to  the  possessor  foi^  the  hetteiiL  ofiQtbw8.j>  Iklo 
own^r  of  broad  loads  can  oidy  hold! them jfbt  othen^  .,'X^' 
moneyed  capital  must  circulate,  or  iiit;  kpeedily  eil^pMMli 
Those  whd  have  gh^at  riches,  oan  <Nilyj|n8aQS8.UttH;ifUllt 
thkM  wjio  hhvp'  litOe  >poase88  giettiinnhte.    SkA  M^ll^ 
fittuily  tod  His:  univezee  are  tha.prDiwedipoaMisiott.ilf  euli 
child  :olQod  i3«Yio  UCk»i^«\u&t,\M^ik4dii^lNiSi^^ 
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The  doprivatioii  of  possession  brings  cooflict,  either 
36  man  wishes  to  secure  something  for  himself  which 
^  to  the  whole  family,  or  he  fails  to  enter  upon  the 
tance  which  is,  through  Christ,  divinely  bestowed  upon 
dldren  of  the  whole  Divine  family.     According  to  the 
aiion  of  holy  Paul,  "  All  things  are  yours." 
kh  :  The  confiict  between  spiritual  good  aiul  epQ,     Th|8 
struggle  which  gathers  up  evei?y  other  into  itselfl    To 
%  spiritual  mind,  or  a  mind  according  to  the  "  Spirit  of  * 
is  to  have  life  and  peac6 ;  whilst  to  have  a  carnal  mindi 
lind  according  to  the  mere  fleshly  life,  is  to  have  enmity 
ft  Gk)d,  who  i3  tlie  blessed  object  of  the  mind's  thougfat  , 
Bivotion.    Each  ma&i  has  an  ideal  of  ^¥h|lt  the  relation  of 
ind  to  iho  mind  of  God  ought  to-be;    Wl^n  then)  i^ 
tution  of  mental  or  spiritual  power  there  is  conflict^ 
en  the  wrong  which  has  been  surreptitioufitly  substi* 
for  the  right.-  Simple  submission  to  God  and  Uii^ 
Bments  is  that  which  man,  fallen  from  his  xighl  st(it9^./ 
it  impossiUp  to  attain:  withourt  bonfliet,  and  the  mainx  ■ 
»oli8  which  it  involvids^^eing,  aa  it  is^  a  trauaiti^ 
darknees  to  lighU 

.       ..■  :      '.:,:..•.      .     .     i^:-! 

Qod'b  OrderI  AU  true  onUr-^hodll^fuimUyt  $ocud''*ttB 
I  order^  And  His  order '  is  itJiat  by  ioJUeh  nian  obiainff. 
r€mee  from  his  eanfusion.      i  .  ■.'■  i\. 

at!  Bodily  otder  is  ever  ultimately  victotioua  over  diaeagii,. 
Id  who  hath  abolished  death  by  His  own  death  SDak^ii^.' 
ih  of  progreaa  to-  the  bodily  and  spiritnal  'wholekiess  tmd^ ' 
SM  which  B«  beatows'  on  ^' all"  whom  He:  draws  i9ij 
el£  Death  bap  no  power  to  do. any  good,  .but  li&oyM^.^ 
( deaih  and  all  that  leads  to  death.  .  'V^e.may.aU  brii^i. 
iiiDB  to  the  Perfect  Healer,  who  perpetnalljr  declares.' lXi9< 
tilg  power  by  ;Si8  all-victorious  deoda  of  love.;  >  ■  i 

ioiul :  Family  ordei^  is  ever  triumphant  through  the  'WorkFI ' 
f  ^the  great  uid'g)arious  Eternal  jFalhef  h^  His  Spirit  inf  < 
'  JoVs  wifeand  duldien  once  fonned<«  Utis^^.  family  i 
%  'nd  'it'Biay> be *iiaai  ih  the.  pwritianftiit/  kingdieDt  .^ . 
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GfA  thfij  are  all  ptrfcctctl  in  the  whole  fimily  in  h« 
and  ean!),  waidi  Ls  named  in  Christ.  Cr>i  is  the  etem 
<if  'lom^Htic  dia^.'rder,  and  tL»?  ett'^roal  friecd  cf  funily 
and  p'^cc.  Ho  teaches  us  that  theru  is  no  Ij£k  of  poi 
Ilirn  to  jXTTform  all  His  righteous  will.  Wrong  is  weak 
iuH  jthnhfA.     Ilv^ht  is  the  etomal  strength. 

1'hi^l :  Social  order.  Friendship  is  the  overcomer  of  a 
tion.  Cliriftt,  who  costs  out  all  that  offends,  remove 
lioHtiiity  which  blights  the  spirits  whom  He  has  rede 
Tlic  Divine  Friend  of  man  subdues  the  hostility  which 
fcTcH  with  His  i)erfect  work.  He,  in  renewing  the 
employs  all  its  {lOwer  in  His  infinite  love. 

Four:  (*ircumstantial  order.  Inheritance  overcomes 
tutioQ.  Man  can  lose  nothing  when  he  is  brought  into  p 
iianuony  with  the  Diviuc  order.  In  Christ  all  thin^ 
ours  ;  Jle  is  ours. 

Fifth  :  ]^Iuriil  oi-dcr.  Spiritual  good  triumphs  over  spi 
evil  by  Hiiji  in  His  jxirfect  working,  for  He  can  presc: 
fiiulth'ss  before  His  Father  with  exceeding  joy.  All 
is  God's  order,  and  His  order,  through  Christ,  will  ric 
confuHJon  of  all  genuine  practical  believers.  Jesus  h 
restorer. 

pERCIVi 


Subject:  Your  otcn  JSitl vat/on;  or,  The  Great  AUaim 
"  Your  own  aalvation."— FhiL  ii.  18. 
J^Ktljiiis  fff  Ifomiis  <bt  i^tbm  ISnnteib  nb  Slprtidb. 

THERE  ore  two  errors  into  which  it  is  possiUa  to  M  o 
•uhjcct  of  salvation.  The  one,  that  it  is  wholly  judkk 
T^FMnntativcs  the  result  of  what  icds  done  on  tho  cra^ 
Vtf  in  tho  hoavcns,  irrcspcctivo  of  a  new  heart  and  a  C 
IfamJiko  character.  Tbo  other,  that  it  is  wholly  monl  and 
it^  llio  Tcaalt  of  what  man  ou  dO|  «put  bam 
and  the  influence  of  the  H0I7  Glioat.    1 


lttm4lkocl 
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lin  f^t'  s^l^tedoYSFf  is  impossible  wiiholit  a  sacrifico  for 
^  )Khd  a  divitiA  p^wol*  from  on  high;  ahd  alsp  that  aa 
9eted  fmsl  In  Chng^  as  objoctivcly  made  unto  us 
^btebnlmew  and  sanctiQeation/'  whero  thero  is  no  sal>- 
tite^** newness  of 'lifo|^wIll  prove  a  rUiooufl  delusion.  la 
it  word  salvation  u  xeprdsontcd  as  both  judicial  and  moral ; 
eomi^rehendinga  work  done  for  us,  and  a  work  done  in 
;  as  combiBihg  the  opiBration  of  God  and  the  energy  of 
ii ;  as  teqfatring  a  faith  which  trusts  and  appropriates,  and 
IHgonco  which  labonrs  and  makes  siire.  It  is,  ^«o  yredt 
wition.*'  ' 

!^othing  can  be  mote 'decided  than  the  testimony  of  St. 
il  on  these  points.  He  ishows  that  salvation  is  founded 
the  med^tion  of  Christ,  and  that  in  its  legal  form  it  must 
through  faith  alone,  independent,  altogether  independent 
man's  worth  or  work ;  and  he  shows,  moreover,  that  sal- 
ipn  is  perfected  ,by  persomil  co-operation,  through  a  ssnc- 
sd  exercise  of  the  will  and  the  employment  of  divinely- 
tiHiied  effbrL  For  what  is  scduation  1  It  is  not  only  a 
ivfanuice  ^m  the  curse  of  the  Kiw,  but  from  the  rule  of 
L ;  not  only  a  judicial  acquittance  at  the  bar  of  God,  but  a 
lal/TenQWal  in  the  image  of  God;  not  only  a  boon  treasured 
in  Christ,  and  made  ours  by  a  perpetual  imputation,  but 
blessing  dependent  in  a  great  sense  on  ourselves,  and 
lined  bv  a  perpetual  growth.  So  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
8  distinctly  intimates  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippiaiis. 
uJdng  to  theAi  '6f' their  salvation,  he  calls  it,  ^  Your  own 
Kttkm^BsA  ^hait'he  said  to  them  ho  says  to  alL 
IfyilAiotliet;'^ 'salvation  which  the  Gospel  propo««rt|p 
ii^iieie^ptanbBaiidoammcinds  to  your  puiauit,  is  yowr  g^n 
ratfoa-^T^K  owir.  It  must  be  wrought  out  in  yooeself ; 
jf^^nseUi  j  fbr  ytimeK 

y  iMim^dai  ^*.owh  salvatton,**  bbgausb  it  xust  bx  wtiouoar 
fbi  -lOmMtUfj  ifdur6icn  self  It  rnuat  have  all  the  <dit- 
MiviMeaiiiMdli'jbertitfns  to  individuality  oC  ^tbbifiAAAS^   "U^ 
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does  not  become  yours  by  association  Tvith  others,  but 
transformation  of  your  own  nature ;  and  in  your  case 
wear  attributes  and  assume  forms  which  it  cannot  in  ai 
"Wliethcr  you  consider  it  as  laying  hold  on  j-our  innei 
or  as  marked  in  its  operations  there  by  distinct  peeulii 
you  must  see  that  it  cannot  bo  anything  else  but  *'  yoi 
salvation." 

"The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  **  He  is  not 
who  is  one  outwardly,  but  ho  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inw 
''Except  a  man  be  born  again,  ho  cannot  enter  the  ki 
of  God."  Christianity  is  not  an  external  application, 
internal  reign,  the  reign  of  "  righteousness,  peace,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost"  Christianity  does  not  consist  in  ti 
creeds  and  ceremonies  without,  but  in  principles,  ofli 
and  vitality  within.  Christianity  is  not  made  up  of 
admissions  and  surface  reforms,  but  is  distinguished  1 
faith  in  Christ  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  pleoi 
and  that  conformity  to  Christ  without  which  it  is  imp 
to  see  God.  It  is  entirely'  a  spiritual  life.  It  is  an 
condition  of  the  man  himself.  "  God  worketh  /n  you, 
you,  or  OH  you  merely  j  but  m  you,  subduing,  monldii 
fecting  you ;  canying  on  a  salyation  in  your  moral 
and  developing  '*  a  now  creation."  Depend  upon  it, 
salvation  is  thus  in  you,  it  has  not  reached  you.  If  t 
thus  yoiir  owii^  you  have  neither  pari  nor  lot  in  it. 
have  suffered  it  merely  to  play  with  your  emotions^-  ^ 
admitting  it  into  your  very  soid,  you  are  deceiving  y 
Your  &ilih  is  dead,  being  alone.  Your  "  looking  unto 
is  but  the  contemplation  of  a  mental  picture,  and  has  i 
to  do  with  the  captivating  power  of  a  redeeming  God.' 
sa]flng  *'  Lord^  Lord !  Saviour,  Saviour  !'*  is  an  cvidu 
Satan  has  iinsnared  you ;  for  if  Christ  is  all,  He  is- in  i 
would  be,  if  you  really  trusted  and  loved  llitaiU. 
"  Christ  in  yon  the  hope  of  glory." 

I  have  said  that  a  man*8  Balvntion,  a  imrk  in  faliii  * 
mirkod  by  attributesiso  distinct  as  to  isolate  it^  vaU  i 
emphaticaiVy  kU  biciu   \V.  Visa  %  in^wniA  htatdry  ii 
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are  umlpu]btiBdIy .  conufion, ,  je^pi^e^ef^  but. . 
©arili;  diversijjed  ,Qp^ti<W. ,  '^Jlvf jry,flvwi  .J:^a«., 
iti^  expgsi^es,  h^hiU^  bp8pit)iPg,jj|ift»i  and, 
;  pf  gyacf  ifl  p»o,>  a  diffipp^qt^  .fjj^fl^nir^y.ia^ 
biflg  ffpi^  tUo  Tfoik.of  :gr^  jft  /fP9lil^.;.,it  jb, 
lon^  Sonji|9  ;h»,ye  bee?^, , Ijroj;^!  up,:i^  .irt^T,  / 
ivino  tnitk;  others  havo  been  theor^t^Q^Jj, 

;  qthew  wei  ijgitqUQ^twaUy.jjwi4ii?fl;^ai?4  ffv^n  : 
me  h^ye.:baji:d,  ftint3r,^pra^)3|beil,^aj^ffli8,;^Qtt9i» 
ble,  f^nd  docile.    Sqme  419  :pi]ye^ie99fld>of  s^rongt 
•ecope  easy  yiqtimB  ^  ^YBryjfjisyiogiQXf^^. 
rp  con]^ti(utioaaUyi.pWfieJV^*^ic>i*ttdl'Wj:  vith,<. 
^ed  )b){  any  «bft^^^lx:.  Saiuft  bftv^^i^e^^^Iiviftg; 
enoe.of  .^yU  ,habitp, -which  haK^ji Wilted.  Aoj; 
;  theif  natme,*  ^d  dopi^  much  Hi^/ p<ffftly;i6  ;tlifli«  ; 
iy;,  othe?^  JLiaye.lwA-  h*^t#41ys  Wdey. : tju*..  1 
frirtucw  .prwqiples. .  ScKE^',wrft,;wfl(}epAibll^": 
hepce  QQ  t4i»^t;atip4.hfl^eRa  t9  Jltbeja, .  Some^  ! 
er^:  caMoup, .  otheifl  <wWiUy  ,ia}j|d^ j,  thm  » 
iQ  ia.^beso  difSicUona^j,  A^fdpQft  iifc,^^4(>)Jo,%  , 
,th(^^/clft^Q9. 9alv$iip^  haa.ff.  ip^<«i/w|i!.vor^ite ., 
f  :ha$.jbO|»i^et  iQy  pf»c^n^l.h4^bitSj|if9rpal^iw3<^t: 
J. ni^.ot(??».s^yatiQx^.i  ,In.y9u,.^^jtoi8,it9^. W^tj, 
^dei|cie%  t^fQf>tat«4on%  aadlv^Aotsi  itia^"4l((M4^i!: 

ir;Q)|rn.$aiMa*iQn,"  i^»:?iua»jiTjMH7OTBi5  ^W»iV<»W ; 

^ftUDD^d;  ,33jp.tamA;i«,jft»iGfl4tlw^t.pork^ 
^iHwditp dp'Mff  «^knQ)wte^lg^,MTlw.itqrth 
^n(4fi^(Jii9iit./ctf..oiva^lyWitQ;do  ii^y^bingiM" 
)ut  our  sufficient  is  9S  Gjo4  i^iftiUy/iidiQiiU^flj  - 
atoitem^nib  .and  in49i:pa4lioo»  4l^.i«)i$»onqs.^ 
rprking.aiDd  QMlM9t^diilng  powi^i^i.t^f  J^%)iiu 
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deeply  conscious  of  our  entire  dcpcndenco  ;  but,  at  tfl 
time,  wo  cannot  be  too  much  alive  to  our  personil 
tions.  The  Gracious  One  carries  on  the  good  work  ii 
enlisting  all  the  powers  of  our  being.  In  the  day  o' 
ment  we  shall  receive  according  to  the  •*  good  thing 
in  the  body,"  that  is,  done  by  ourselves.  "I  keep  ud 
bo<ly,"  says  St,  Paul,  "  and  bring  it  into  subjection ; 
my  own  act  *•  I  run,  I  labour,  I  fight ; "  they  arc  i 
acts.  "  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended,  nei 
I  already  perfect ; "  there  is  work  still  before  me 
have  myself  to  do ;  and  so,  "  forgetting  the  thing 
are  behind  I  press  towards  the  mark."  The  various 
tions  addressed  by  the  apostles  to  Christians  are  fou 
the  fact,  that  there  is  an  important  sense  in  which 
salvation,  his  deliverance  from  the  rulo  of  evil, 
assimilation  to  the  image  of  Christ,  depends  on 
"  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols."  "  Ko 
selves  in  tlie  love  of  God."  "  Give  all  diligence 
your  calling  and  election  sure."  "  Perfect  holiness  iii 
of  the  Lord,"  So  we  read;  and  are  these  the 
admonitions  to  address  to  passive  materials  ?  Can  tl 
they  contemplate  bo  otherwise  than  personally  |>ex 
There  cannot  surely  be  a  greater  perversion  of  trutli 
regard  the  finislied  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and 
mised  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart,  as  supcrsc 
iiiflividual  anxiety  and  ell'ort,  all  individual  responsib 
labour.  Out  of  this  has  grown  up  a  heresy  which  eats  i 
canker ;  and  whore  is  the  Church  in  which  the  c\dl  I 
lurking  place,  though  it  be  in  subdued  forms  and  with 
inconsistencies  %  The  trutli,  "  we  can  do  nothing,'*  w 
reference  to  Christian  mediation,  has  been  tranaf* 
man's  duty.  Christianity  has  been  worked  upon  us 
of  pious  looks,  pious  speeches,  pious  emotions,  pious 
The  specious  counterfeit  has  been  kept  alivo  by  a  sen* 
recurrence  to  the  atonement  and  advocacy  of  Chx 
sympathies  and  offices ;  and  much  has  been  said  of  * 
joys  and  luna  tot^Ncnir    ^'aVV^vsA  ^ouwill  i 
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lotions  can  co-exist  with  unsubdued  passions ;  that 
jojments  have  no  connection  with  self-rule ;  that  aU 
tside  Chiistianity  is  compatible  with  selfishness,. 
i  of    heart,  moroseness,   eorthliness,  coyetousness, 

There    is  no    soundness   in  it.     It  is  defective 
and  through.    Weighed  in  the  balances^  it  is  found 

It  is  a  salvation,  to  call  it  bo,  which  is  not  one's 
ought  put,  in,  and  by  one's  sel^  ^'  according  to  the 
which  worketh  in  us  mightily.^'  In  other  words,  it  is 
tion  at  all«  **  The  grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  salva- 
;he8  me  to  do  something  that  I  may  gain  it,  as  wrought 
lyself ;  .it  is  my  own  salvation.  And  so  if  teaches  you. 
r  obedience  and  conformity  to  Him  whose  strength  is- 
rfect  in  weakness,  depends  *^  your  own  sdivaiioru** 
emark  which  immed'at^ly  precedes  these  words  is 
)f  attention.  ^  As  ye  have  always  obeyed,  not  as  in 
lence  only,  but  now  much  moro  in  iity  absence, 
it  your  own  salvation."  The  apostle's  ministry, 
I  teaching  from  house  to  house,  had  been  etmi- 
Lsefnl  and  highly  valued ;  but  the  FbiMppians  did 
•end  on  these  auxiliaries.  Te%  in  their  absence, 
3re  moro  intent  in  mutually  edifying  one  another, 
aonally  edifying  themselves.  We  should  lay  this 
heart.  The  ministiy  of  the  word  and  the  services 
anctuary  are  highly  important,  but  they  must  not  be 
bes  for  self-culture,  for  household  godliness,  fo^  every- 
nstianity.  Pastoral  visitation  may  be  usefhl^  but  if 
lot  build  up  yourselves  on  your  most  holy  faith^  no 
of  God  can  help  you.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
nan  to  do  that  for  you  which  revellitioii  and  reason 
in  avowing  you  must  do  =  for  yourselves.  Too 
caffolding  aroimd  your  soul  will  only  impede  the 
;  of  the  temple.  Ministerial  visits  may:  flatter 
f'importanoe,  but,  there  is  no  certainty  they  will  pro- 
ur  self-improvement.  You  must  look  to  yourself,  for 
vation  must  be  wrought  'out  ly  ymlzseUl  It  is  **your 
ration."  .   ■ 


"body,'',  ahid  be  ciiaowecl  wim 

Wo  read/ of  fi  prophofs  i 

reward.    Spmo  Wai  mlo  ovi 

**  If  yo  do  ihcse  things."—! 

to  virtue  patience,  &c,  the 

tered  nnto  you  nbundantlij 

OUT  Lord  aiid  Saviour  Jesus 

all  its  varied  fdtms  l)e  wel( 

'will  1)6  wrought  out  "a 

weight  of  gloTjV    In  man; 

by  fire."    'Men  will  be  resc 

as  those  who  escape  from  th 

but  their  deliverance-     Tht 

TAWr  coudition  will  be  a 

from  the  woes  of  the  secon 

that  honourable  recognitioi 

nified  station,  that  fulness 

Church  has  promised  '*  to  i 

not  that  they  which  run  in 

the  prize  t*     One  ?naii,  tli 

man,  the  i^inner  of  the  lai] 

of  the  glorioua  crown. 

Tou  may  be  disposed,  ; 
against  these  views;  "bu* 
jour  notions  of  the  rolal 
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action  is  the  guarantee  of.  your  completeness ; ,  but^  jyou 
nUtakeiip  He  never  meant  to  be,  and  He  cannot  ]1^ .  a 
^tute  for  holiness.  •  Moral  character  has  no  representa- 

I  Chrik*s  holiness  cannot  render  a  man  different  from 
>  he  i3  in  himself^  and  Righteousness  demands  that  every 
i^ydl  reoeive  according  as  his  works  have  been.  It  is  not 
^  Christ  has  done  for  us  or  is  to  us  that  will  determine 
oati^re  of  our  salvation  as  a  matter  of  rewar^j  hono^, 
glory ;  and  no  pretence  of  ours  to  glorify  Him,  by  making 

salivation  independent  of  ourselves  ¥riU  alter  the  law 
ir  which  we  must  individually  enter  the  inheritance  of 
saints  in  light.  Some  will  **  suffer  loss,"  and  some  will 
)/*  a  full  reward.**  Every  believer  is  working  jout  a  sal- 
>n/or  himself— inst  such  a  salvation  as  his  chaiucter  will 
it  of  and  his  works  secure.  *^  He  that  is  holy,"  morally 
5,  "  will  be  holy  still  ;'*  and  "  he  that  is  righteous/'  prac- 
Ay  perfect,  **  will  be  righteous  still."  ''To  him  that  hath 
im  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance ;  but 
I  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  aws^y  even  that  which 
leemeth  to  have.** 

J.  E.,  M.A. 


SuBJBCT :  Duties  and  Reaaona. 

Lot  not  thine  heart  eavy  sinnen :  hut  be  then  in  the  fear  of  the 
i  allthfi  day  long.  For  rarely  there  ik  an  end;  and  thine  expeota- 
dttli  not  be  cot  off."— Pioy.  zxiiL  17, 18. 

,0}ll!ojt  the  finest  maxims  of  morality,  and  the  most  admi- 
I .  rable  rules  of  holy  living,  are  contained  in  the  Proverbs 
io}fl^op.    The  words  of  the  texl;  contain-r- 

:'*)DiTTitt.  "Let  not  thine  heart  envy  sinners.^  l^ero 
iirtf*rf't^fd!d  duty^  '■[  •  . 

?lfeit' :  ■  fhe  awidande  of  em>jr.  Envjr  is  that' affection  whidi 
iW'  ^f  at  th6  hfltpliSnM  and  p«H^>erity  of  others.    It  i& 
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associated  with  a  malicioiisnoBS.  It  differs  from  ambitian. 
AVliile  ambition  excites  us  with  a  desire  to  rise  above  olbei3» 
eavy  leads  iis  to  seek  their  downfall.  Envy  ia  deriTed 
fi-om  a  Latin  word  signifying  not  to  sco.  Iler  name  is,  then- 
fore,  diaracteristic.  She  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  the  greatness 
slio  is  unable  to  acquire ;  and  for  her  own  peace,  and  in 
mortification  of  the  beautiful,  the  opulent^  the  gay,  the  vise, 
the  learned,  and  the  virtuous,  she  shuts  her  eyes  when  thff 
X^iss,  and  atlccts  not  to  see  the  thing  which  cuts  her  to  the 
soul.  Down  she  pulls  her  windows,  and  awa}'  she  turns  her 
h(^  when  the  hated  object  presents  itself.  She  is  blind  to 
the  excellence  of  others,  but  very  quick-sighted  in  discoveriiig 
any  Haw,  or  blcniisli,  or  imperfection.  She  is  very  skilful  in 
discerning,  exuggomting  and  pointing  out  faults  where  few  or 
none  exist.  Envy  attracts  to  heiself  all  tliat  is  evil  or  malig- 
nant Like  the  pelican  in  the  wilderness,  sho  sits  alone; 
and,  like  the  owl,  makes  darkness  her  retreat.  "Whereyer 
onvy  prevails,  it  pervades  and  penetrates  the  whole  temper. 
Observe — 

The  text  directs  us  to  her  ohjcds — "  Sinners."  There  ire 
many  of  this  class  whoso  temporal  circumstances  and  mental 
attainments  render  them  more  the  objects  of  pity  than  tliat 
of  envy.  But  there  are  others  who  arc  envied  for  their  wcaltL 
They  live  in  splendour  and  affluence,  and  are  therefore  the 
objects  of  envy.  For  their  honours.  Many  are  known  to  £une. 
Some  aro  praised  for  their  scientific  researches ;  some  an 
extolled  for  their  philosophic  knowledge;  some  aredeilM 
for  their  military  prowess;  some  aro  admired  for  theii 
talents ;  some  aro  respected  for  their  acts  of  valour ;  and 
some  aro  commended  for  their  successful  enteiprises  vA 
wonderful  inventions.  Por  their  x)lcasurcs.  Possessiug  vedAi 
they  aro  enabled  to  gratify  all  the  pleasures  of  acnse,  mix  ii 
fashionable  society,  visit  foreign  lands,  and  taste  of  evtff 
variety  of  worldly  eiy'oyment  The  prohibition  in  the  text  % 
"  Let  not  thino  heart  envy  sinners,"  whatever  are  the  edfii- 
toges  they  possess  over  you. 

But  irliy  B\xox&i^  v^imetft  t^Ai  \m  envied  t     (1)  Bceanw  S 
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ishtodo  80.  It  is  a  falso  supposition  that  they  are 
"because  they  possess  temporal  advantages.  Wealth 
not  to  the  mind  solid  peace  and  lasting  joy.  "  A  man's 
isisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
«th."  "Worldly  honour  adds  no  happiness  to  the  soul. 
ire  destroyed  by  time.  A  nation  may  praise  to-day, 
row  condemn.  Are  those  to  be  envied  who  live  in 
f  pleasure  1  **  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  doers, 
•  be  thou  envious  against  the  workers  of  iniquity,^  for 
lall  soon  bo  cut  down  like  the  grass,  and  wither  as  the 
lerb."  (2)  Because  it  is  unjust.  If  Jehovah  in  His 
1  sees  fit  to  prosper  sinners  in  this  world,  in  wealth, 
,  and  pleasure,  what  is  that  to  us  %  Is  not  the  earth 
id  the  fulness  thereof  ?  And  has  He  not  a  right  to  do 
LIS  own  as  He  sees  fit  ?  (3)  Because  it  is  unchristian. 
)pQ8e<l  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  We  are  taught  b}^ 
to  pity  and  pray  for  sinners,  to  labour  for  their 
)n,  and  perform  for  them  every  office  of  kindness, 
towards  them  wo  allow  that  fiend-like  passion,  envy, 
rected,  the  whole  of  our  Christian  duties  towards  them 
unfilled.  "  Let  not  thine  heart  envy  sinners."  Cast 
yes,  my  brother,  upon  their  troubles  as  well  as  their 
ts.  Consider  that  Providence  has  given  you  a  greater 
of  blessings  than  you  can  possibly  protend  to  have  a 
io,  and  look  forward  to  that  day  when  merit  and 
usness  will  be  rewarded.  The  other  duty  here  is — 
udly  :  A  reverence  for  God.  "  Bo  tliou  in  the  fear  of 
rd  all  the  day  long."  This  fear  is  not  slavish,  that 
s  to  flee  from  danger,  but  iilial,  divinely  wrought  in 
L  It  resembles  that  feeling  which  a  dutiful  child  has 
I  a  lo\'ing  parent — not  what  a  slave  feels  towards  a 
askmaster.  To  view  the  excellences  of  Jehovah's 
Br  excites  admu*ation  and  love,  and  these  sweetly  com- 
produce  a  fear  of  offending.  And  when  this  gcdly 
leeply  rooted  in  the  heart,  sin  becomes  hateful.  1 1 
a  every  branch  of  religion,  and  implies  that  habitual 
ce  and  love  to  God  which  leads  to  evcty  goo^  '^'ot^ 

XJX.  YL 


teippUtion  H  -will  1;>e  our 
it  Tfill  bo  our  l^ht  and  ' 

11.  Beasons.  All  < 
There  are  two  reasons  h 
tbc  oth^r  of  jyromise  ;— 

First :  Innthiction. 
to  tho  sinner's  prosperit 
tages  which  sinners  poa 
assured  that  they  will 
depart  from  time  into  et 
into  the  wurld,  tlioy  sh 
**  I  have  seen  the  wickec 
self  like  a  green  hay-trc 
was  not ;  yea,  I  sought  1 
transgressors  shall  he  c 
wicked  shall  he  cut  ofi 
atidden. 

Biere  is  an  end,  more 
doubt  many  a  Christian'! 
trasts  his  own  worldly  ci 
Affluence.     In  his  pover 


pettectiticin  ind"  trial  will'  ere  ioni   b^  bk>trB 

f :  Ptomiee.  *' Thine  expecUtion  shall  not  bo  edi 
.  he^  prdmiBee  to  realize  the  expdcttitioiis  df  those 
i!ttt.  What  db  thef  expiecll  Hiey  'expeclr theiT- 
ratits  supplied  accidrdingto  tkleir 'Heaf^felil  j  Rlttiei^ 

AU  His  pfomises  shall  bi  Aklfllled.  ^Trm  iii 
md  do  g66d ;  ^  shalt  lihoh  dWell  in  fh^  land;  atid 
I  shalt  be  ffed."  DeUreranfce  from'  darigers  T  ^<  Th^ 
the  Lord  encampeth,"  Ac.  Answers  to  prayer: 
.  it  dhall  be  given  y'otij**  &c, ' '  Help  in'  tfoubie  : 
burden  on  the  Lord/'  4c.  Grace  to  restralh  thek 
to  sanctify  their  souls,  and  to  prepare  th^  $6t 
glorious  resurrection  and  eternal  felicity.  And 
notations  shall  not  be  cut  off,  for  "  to  him  that 
1  will  God  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is 
Ist  of  the  Paradise  of  Godl     And  they  ^all  b^ 

throne,  and  shall  serve  Blm  day  and  night  V^  Hid 
d  the  Lamb  which  ts  in  tie  midst  of  the  Throtie 

them,  and  shall  lead  theta  unto  living  fountains 
;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  te^  ^xn  their 

tainty  of  all  this  arises  from  God*  s  promises,  for 
las  promised  He  will  most  certainly  perfomL  His 
^ill  He  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gond 
lips.  ■  I      .  • 

HABLAm 
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2.  Strife  fhn  and  q 
and  UarnaLas  with  the 
and  certain  others  of  th' 
to  Jcrusah^ni  abont  this 

3.  They  tlu'n  Jmnvn 
Church,  vrjtf  throiij^h 
the  conversion*  of  the 
the  brethren. 

4.  And  orrirhifj  at  . 
Church  and  the  aposth 
whatever  (tod  had  don- 

5.  TUit  there  rose  /*" 
W//>  htd  bidieved,  payii 
comma jnh'd  to  keep  thi 

6.  And  the  apostles 
itbmif  this  //////;/. 

7.  And  much  ffiti-<fh 
tothcni,^reu  [ar8pc?]  1 

"tw  f^nn^r  ^(tiii  among 
Gentiles  should  hoar  ll 

8.  And  the  Heart- 
giving;  io  them  the  Ho 

0      \r\i\  ntnih'  "no  th? 
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1*2.  Then  aU  tlio-  ^i^ultitude  kept  ailonco^  and  heard 
Barnabas  and  ^vX,  idling' in  fall  whatever  iijfAit  and  won- 
dei-s  God  had  done  among  the  Gentiles  by  them. 

1 3.  And  after  thoy  tofn-s  silent y  James  answered,  saying. 
Men  [ov^s],  brethren,  hear  me. 

14.  Simeon  full  1/  told  how  first  God  looked  U2)(jn,  to  takp 
from  the  Gentiles  a  people  for  His  name. 

15.  And  with  this  accord  the  words  of  the  prophots,  as  it 
is  written. 

16 the  seat  of  David  which  has  fullcny  and  tho 

rains  of  it  I  will  build  again,  and  will  set  it  tfiniykt 

17.  Tliat  wmewhen  those  left  over  of  mv.n  may  seek  otU 
tho  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles,  on  whom  luy  name  kas 
been  called  upon  them,  saith  tlie  Lord,  who  doeth  theso 
things. 

18*  Known  from  of  old  are  to  tho  Lord  all  His  works, 

19.  Wherefore  I  for  my  part  jiuhje  not  to  disturb  tluyae 
from  the  Grentilcs  toho  turn  to  God. 

20.  Hut  //>  write  to  them  to  refrain  from  the  pollutions  of 
idols  and  from  fornication,  and  from  wJmt  iis  strangled,  and 
from  blood. 

21.  For  Moses,  of  CLncient  generations,  in  every  city,  hath 
those  that  preach  him,  sinre  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath 
he  thread. 

22.  Then  it  seemed  good  to  the  aposUes  and  tho  eldoFS, 
Tfith  the  whole  Church,  to  send  men  [oy^pas]  chosdu  outP 
from  them  to  Antioch,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  Judas  callofl 
Barsabbas^  and  Silas,  leading  men  [<u^/>a9]  among  the 
brethren. 

23.  Having  written  by  tJ^eir  hand.  T^o  apostles  and  the 
ciders  and  the  brethren,  to  tho  bretlircn  at  Antioch  and 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  that  are  of  the  Gentiles,  greeting,- 

24.  Since,  hideed,  we  heard  that  some  going  out  from  us 
troubled  you  with  words,  undoing  your  souls,  to  whom  wa 
enjoined  nothing.  [Omit  the  clause,  **  Saying,  ye  must  be 
circumcised  and  keep  the  law.'*] 

25.  It  seemed  good  to  us,  having  come  to  oii!&  ^iii^fif^i^V^ 


nothing  more  to  piU  up 


strangled,  and  fornicatic 

iehres  yo  xpiUi  do  treUi 
•«).  Th|^,  on  their  ^ 

Aptioch ;  •  iand,  <;tt/^e!nr. 

epistle. 

.    ?1,  4;jrf  ^Ae^e  havm 

nUipn* 
v32.  \And  Jttdas  and  S 

witH  mtltchjpeakinff  aim^ 

£tliein].-    ^ 

S3.  And^  having  spent 
J^MJce  ^rom  the  brethren 

,  34  [Omit  this  verse.] 
i  J  35.  Aad  Paul  and  B 
and  pioachmg,  iHth  al« 
Wdrd  df  the  LoM, 

'36.,j^nd  affc^  arome  d 
return  noia  and  took  vjy&n 
y^fi  proclaimed  thid  word  i 

'I  Of  .1  lAnd.  DnrnaTvoQ    //^ 
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40.  And  Pml  haying  ohoqen  Silas,  toekt  finih^  CQmmo}UU4 
the  grace  of  tJis  Lord  by  the  brethren.  i  .  ■  • 

4L'  And  he  went  thiongh  Syria  ind  CUicia,  esUdtliiikivfj 
3  chuTches.  .:  '  I      ;      .    .  ' 


^)^t  '^xtwi\tx^  Jfii^^t-^Jtr^» 


MORAL   CHEERFULNESS. 

Be)oice  in  tbe  Lord  alway: 
again  I  oty,  JU8aice,"--Pl)!|lt 
i. 

iRAL  or.  spiritual  cli^rful- 
9  is  the  subject  of  these 
rds.  The  cheerfulness  of 
ich  W6  ai^  to  speak  is  dis- 
gnished^  • 

First  :  From  thoughtless 
iiy.  Th»Teis,ik  nUrliful- 
»,  a  jollity^  a  sporlivenenff 
tt  belong  to  some  persoud 
some  states  and  stages 
life  that  must'nol;  be  con- 
hided  with  cheetfultiess. 
Secondly  :  It  is  dt'stin- 
iAed/fcm  placiditf/  oftpn^ 
nsnMn/.  Borne  are  favoured, 
bh  an  orgaiuzatlon  in 
iMfh  there  is  an  equahimous 
w  of  g6od  Bpif  itb.  Neither 
these  is  spiritual  cheerfu  - 
Ml  The  fbrmer  is  immo^ 
i;  the  latter  i8:xw>n4noral*^ 
I  no  moral  character  at  all 
it,  is  a  natural,  blessing ; 
Lin  itself,  is  nei^ther,  a 
ttte'nor  a  tf6e. 
Spiritual  chaeifulneas  im- 


plies rightly  iiispired,  ail  d 
rightly  regulating  loves, .  pur- 
poses, hopes,  activities.    ;  ,  /' 

The  text  leads  us  to  i^al^e 
two  remarks  concerning  it  ^ 

I.  The  gua!^d  cokdi'tIon' 
OP  Spiritual  Cheerpulnkss. 
It  m^=!ft'h&'*in  ihe'-L/^rd:* 
The  phrase  *^  in  th4  Lord  '^  \» 
sometimes  varied  by,  *f.vi 
CkrUCoT  "  in  Chrisf  Jesus.** 
The  expressions  ^ro  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  Christ 
Himself  speaks  of  His  disci- 
ples as  being  ik  'Hi^iymd. 
Paul  speaks  of :  those  <as 
being  in  G}]ii*ist,  as-  fiw 
f ix>ra .  ."  condemmation,"-  ;» as 
"now  creatures."  We  are 
commatided  to. obey  "in  the 
Lord*'  (Ephes.  vL  1);  ttf 
matty  "  in  the  liord  '■  (1  Gor. 
viii.  39);  **tly  walk  in  *hi4 
Lord  ;'*  and  the  good  $re^d 
to  "die  in  the  LprdLV  .WJ^^t 
does  I  this  nie^n  1  j  t  ipajF  mr 
elude  the  following  thiA^^S-^ 
.'  Rnlt:  In  Btia  cHarofiter. 
•Without  iiguw;  iti4'  Kv»  in 
the  charactei  oi  o\.\i«tA^  \  :*t^ 
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prinoiples,  habits,  spirit, 
maxims  of  other  men  fonn 
tho  atniosphErc  in  Avhieh  onr 
own  sjiirits  live  iind  move. 
The  oxisliiig  age  lives  in  the 
chaiactcr  which  has  come 
down  to  it  from  tlic  past. 
The  unconvoilcd  world  lives 
in  the  character  of  Adam. 
Tlie  evil  princijtlrs  which  he 
hequcathed  to  his  race  form 
the  olemcnts  of  their  Bpi- 
ritual  life.  Tube  "in Christ'* 
is  to  be  in  ITis  chai-acter,  is  to 
think  through  His  thoughts 
feel  through  His  feelings, 
act  through  His  pui-poses. 
It  may  include — 

Secondly  :  To  hr.  in  HU 
frlrndtth  Ip; — morally  one  with 
Him  in  sentiment,  principle, 
aiui,  lieart,  realising  evermore 
His  jm'sence  and  enjoying 
His  fellowship.  It  may  in- 
clude— 

Thii-dly  :  To  Ic  in  Ilia  en- 
ferpririe.  Christ  has  a  great 
enterprise  on  this  earth. 
What  is  it^  Summarily  it 
IS  to  restore  liuman  souls  to 
tho  knowledge,  image,  ser- 
vice, and  companionship  of 
the  great  God.  To  bo  in 
Christ  is  to  be  in  this  entcr- 
l)rise,  loyal  and  active  agents 
in  working  it  out. 

Iieing  in  Christ  is  the  con- 
dition, then,  of  true  moial 
cheerfulness.  There  is  no 
true  cheerfulness  outside  this. 
There  may  be  thoughtless 
.levity  and  an\\t\a\  «pt\^\V\v 
ness,  but  i\o  true  tVic^tWV- 


ness.    All  the  brightness  out- 
side   of  this  ciivle  k  tickWy 
unsatisfactory,  tnmsif  nt 
IL  The  raGEsi  ouligat 

TION  TO  SPIRITUAL  CHEECa'L- 

NKS8.  ^*  Bfjoice  in  ilr  U\d 
ohraii :  and  afjain  I  *iy,  He- 
jofCt.'*  Most  emphatic  lan- 
guage this,  indicating  gnat 
im]>erativeness. 

Fii-st :  It  /x  uftr  duitj  to  J* 
fhtrrfuh  C'liristian happiw* 
is  generally  looked  upon  more 
as  a  privilege  than  an  ohlYpf  \ 
tion.  lUit  everywhere  in  the  j 
Word  of  Grod  is  it  urg***!  as  » 
tUiitj,  It  is  eo  oven  in  the  Old 
Testament.  *'  lie  gla*!  in  ibi 
Ix)rd,  and  rejoice  ye  rightcow: 
and  shout  for  joy,  all  ye  tW 
aro  upright  in  heart"  (ftt 
xxxii.  11).  Spiritual  glooa 
is  not  merely  a  calamity,  hii 
a  mt.  It  is  as  much  my  duty 
to  bo  happy  as  to  bo  honnt 
'Jlio  sameLfod  who  oommiadi 
mc  not  to  steal  commsodi 
me  to  *^  rvjmcc  evemeff* 
Gloominess  in  the  Cbnnh 
should  be  treated  as  a  m\ 
and,  if  tho  sin  is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  its  evil  effecU,  ttil 
certainly  one  of  no  littk 
enormity.  A  gloomy  nm 
ber  of  a  cinirch  raisropicMrti 
Christianity,  throtrsa  ntudtf* 
over  tho  whole  drele,  ill 
repels  oaftsidem. 

Secondly!  It  h  oar  dilf 

to  be  cheerful  always.   **»" 

joice   in    the   Lord  o&n^' 

V  Always  I  What^  in  adveniVf 


ZEOB  PBSACHER  B  KIN^SBrJPOaT. 


m 


,  always,  Whei^  was 
1  when  he  gave  this  com- 
id  (  A  prisoner  at  Borne, 
life  hfjoging  on  the 
ice  of  an  insane  tyrant. 
%  in  truth,  was  a  greater 
;rer  than  the  man  who  in 
namd  of  Heaven  de- 
rs  this  ooimmaxid  t  Eead 
brief  sketch  of  his  trials, 
^ven  by  himself.  **  In 
oxa  more  abundant^  in 
les  above  measure,  in 
>xis  more  frequent,  in 
hs  ofit,^  Ac.,  Ac.  (2  Cor. 
2S— 28)fc  Yet,  notwith- 
ding  this,  he  says  in 
hex  place,  "I  glory  in 
nlaiion,  also"  (Horn.  v. 
5^  This  i^  tiie  man  who 
mands  us  to  rtyoico  everr 
d>  to  rqjoice  alwoj's.  This 
irCdlBiSifs  is  a  state  of 
d  independent  of  circum- 
loeei ;  -^^  something  that 
I  eaperior  to  physical 
nings,  shines  in  the 
iyz^s  dungeon,  and  hymns 
fllojahs  at  the  martyr's 
ce.  What  a  sublime  view 
Jkiistianity  does  the  sub- 
give' us.  Christianity  is 
:  "wordy  dogmas  or  cum- 
08  fitualism;  It  is.  hap- 
QM.  To  bo  Christian  is 
ifrjbappy.  :"  These  words 
e.I  spoken  unto  you  that 
T  joy  may  be  full."  '*! 
.come  that  ye  may  have 


M.,!.f 


TRUE  MORAL  CONQUESTS. 

^'Be  not  oTercome  with  evil.2 
but  overcomo  evil  with  good."—' 
Horn.  xii.  21. 

Thesb  words  imply- 
First  :  That  good  mid  evU 
are  in  this  world.  This  is  a 
fact  too  patent  to  require 
proof.  Evil  and  .  good  in 
every  variety  of  form  aire 
here  in  different  degrees,  in 
every  nation,  tribe,  family, 
individual.  This  fact  dis- 
tinguishes earth-  from  other 
worlds.  In'  heaven  there  is 
good  only ;  in  hell  evil  only* 
On  earth  both  co-exist,  though 
never  coalesce.  The  words 
imply- 
Secondly  ;  That  evil  must 
he  ovcrmim,  "  Be  not  ovet- 
come  with  evil.'*  Evil  muia't 
not  be  the  conqueror.  Its 
conquests  in  the  cajse  of  indi- 
viduals, families,  communi- 
ties, is  ruin.  The  moral 
heart  of  humanity  feels  that 
it  must  bo  overcome.  There 
is  a  struggle  against  it  eveBy- 
where.  No  man,  howovwr 
l)ad,  wishes  evil  to  triumph. 
The  words  imply — 

Thirdly :  The  iraij  to  over- 
come  eirii  /^  hi/  ilie  farce  of 
good, 

L  This  is  the  only  epfik)- 
TiVE  METHOD.  Can  evil  be 
overcome  by  evil  \  Can  error 
be  overcome  by  error,  selfish- 
ness by  selfishness,  anger  fa^ 
angeoPy  war  by  war,  tyranny 
by  ^tyranny  %  The  idea  ia  a 
philoaophicai  abanxdi^^)  vsidt 
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all  histoiy  shows  it  to  be  an 
impossibility.  like  begets 
like  the  univcrao  througli. 

First:  This  is  tho  only 
efifective  method  iu  over- 
coiuing  evil  dircded  cujahmt 
ouTsdvas  from  scK'tcUj.  Are 
thei-o  those  whose  souls  bum 
with  malignant  hate  towards 
us,  and  who  seek  our  injury  i 
liow  are  we  to  overcoma 
them  1  By  xosentmcut  1  Ly 
violcnco)  The  constitutioii 
of  the  human  mind  must 
ever  render  such  eilbrts 
futile.  Here  is  the  cifectivo 
plan — "If  thine  enemy  bo 
hungT}',  give  him  bread  to 
eat,  and  if  he  \n.\  thirsty,  give 
him  water  to  drink  ;  for  thou 
shalt  heap  coals  of  lire  on  his 
head,  and  the  Lord  shall  re- 
ward thee." 

Secondly :  This  is  tho  only 
effective  way  of  overcoming 
evil,  an  if  h  fnind  rjLu4imj 
cv€rywhe}'e  in  the  world.  How 
are  fdsohood,  profanity,  dis- 
honesty, wrong,  impiety,  and 
other  forms  of  evil  which  are 
around  us  to  be  put  down  ] 
Simply  by  good.  We  must 
hold  up  the  good  to  society 
iu  the  perfect  forms  exhi- 
bited iu  tho  wor<l8,  spirit, 
deeds,  of  Christ  Truth  alone 
can  conquer  error,  honesty, 
craft,  forbearance,  obstinacy, 
humility,  prido,  purity,  un- 
cleanness,  benovoleacei  self- 
ishness, \rpre,  anger,  &c. 

Thirdly  :  T\nft  \i  IVa  only     ^ 


evil  at  exiting  in  owr  ow 
liearts.  Evil  id  within  « in 
the  form  of  thoughts,  inclina- 
tions, babitsw  How  is  it  to  be 
overcome  1  Not  by  liTia<nt- 
ing  ourselves  by  selfnicruliny 
and  minute  introspectiuo» 
but  by  strengthening  tkc 
good  tliat  is  within  us,  and 
getting  into  us  more  of  the 
divine.  The  traveller  vrh*^ 
would  escape  the  niistathit 
hong  about  the  sides  of 
tho  mountain  must  ascend 
the  higher  zones,  and  haaUi 
to.  the  top.  In  like  manneihe 
who  would  escape  the  darkneN 
of  polluting  thoughts  andnn- 
holy  feelings,  must  stmgfib 
upwards  into  tlu*  purer  atmo- 
sphere of  good  :  be  uuut 
think  of  whatever  tbiDgs  am 
'*  true,  honest,  jost^  poi^ 
lovely,  and  of  good  iffoii* 
(Fhilippions  iv.  8.)  ILrii 
witliin  will  only  yield  to 
the  expulsive  power  of  tht 
good. 

11.  This  b  tde  DtnKM.T- 
PBA0TI8RD  Method.  Ihiaii 
the  method  that  the  Efentul 
pursues  in  overcoming  tl» 
evils  of  the  worid — 

First:  The  evil  of  iHttjUe^' 
iual  error  He  octrcimie*  lif 
the  ijood  of  iHtdkci»d 
iniih  The  world*8  mom  ia 
i-olation  to  being  and^  wait- 
being,  in  relation  tovirta^^ 
duty,  happiiiess,  G«d|  mafli' 
destiny,  lio  aa  a  dtfk  fl^ 
preasive  aimoopihere  «pon  ii* 
~   -  Ihii 


lai'  BBB&GHEB'fl  .RXOBOrPOSTk 


ie» 


nelaiioa  G€'tnith^-4ihe 

uXtyz  TkeTevUi »/  eii- 
wardd  'Hiiti'  Hk  ovet^ 
/  ihe  fpod  6f  Hi»  Idve 
it'  OMten  arb  eoenues 
['by  wteked  wotks. 
pposition  to  heaVen  k 
3ateat  crime  aod'cuxBe. 
I  lored  the  ivarld,"  kStc 
ay :  yyio  A?i7  of  cori- 
I  iETd  overeomee  by  tks 
a  perfect  H/k.  JRvii 
smnething  more  thai]; 
netioB  of  thought,  a 
'  ttctionfsor  a  set  of 

It  is  a  /i/b;  it  19 
b  into  tihe  Tcry  moral 
of  the  soul^  it  pos^ 
man,  it  is  ^'made 
nd  dwells  amoDgst 
kid  overcomes  it  b^r' 
^pod  to  the  world  in 
m.  Eternal  goodness 
I  incarnate  and  taber* 
imongst  mend     **As 

man*8  disobedience' 
re  made  sinners,  sd  by 
dienee  of  one  mkliy 
ide  righteous.'^  Good 
L  the  victory  one  day. : 
sin  abounded  grooe 
ch  more  abound. 


S  OF  E*CITBMENT. 

bid  hot  dH^k  ^th  wine, 
is' e^oeMv  bill  be  filled 
Spiiit'^-^fiphei.  V.  18.    : 

isKi'  pi«*9nta'  t^irei 
f  mental  being-HOn^ ' 
Mst'  degrading,  'audi 
iTf tii6'  mo0t  devatiiigi  i 


•*^rimkemies»  'and  Divine 
inspii^iiotui  It  prdhilHtB  one 
of  those  states,'  and  etrjosns 
the  othetr. '  It  deads  uai  ta 
make  three  geiiendreraailQa+*^ 

I.     M&K      HAS^    AH  ullf-. 

fftjnscrrtti  CBknne^  for  is-* 
GiTBifEKT.  Tho  words  evi-> 
dently  :  imply  this..  .  Bacrl 
aasuQieB  that  his  roadeiB  mxalb 
have  excitement/  in  telhnjg^ 
th^m-  in  what  they  shoukl, 
and  in  what  they  should  not 
find>:  ii  lExcitemeiit  as  » 
neoesuty  of  our  natura.  The* 
soul  has  a  deep  hunfger  for  itJ 

Pirst:  Obsermtioh  ehmev 
tJm,  Lciok  at'  society,  either^ 
as  it  appears  oh  the  page  q£> 
histiory,  or  as  it  surrounds! 
you  now  in:  all  the  activities 
of  life,  and  7011  will  &iid  thai' 
the  love  of  exciiemeid\^x^ 
plains  itQuoh  of  all'  its.  Te^t- 
lessness,  amusements^,  and' 
toils. 

Secondly:  GonBciouatess 
skater   thig.     All    are    conh 
scious  of  ihe  impulse.  Moooo^  > 
tony  and  stagnation  beconia 
intolei*able. ;     We    crave    a. 
quicker  pulse,  a  warmer  and', 
a  fuller  passion.     Tes^  nbda' 
has  a  native  =  hunger ,  f or :  ex* 
citement.     Hefnce  •  the '  p<l|NiH  '■ 
IsfiVf' oi  setibatientd  theattea^ 
sports,:  bboka,  scenes  .mmsi^- 
sermons.  ■  '  • 

XL  }fAX    Bas    BSODtrcflci 

TO    -    IMPfX>PER      'BXEVDUNTd 

FOR  EXOiTnooiT.  ^IJBa^.  •nai  • 
drimken  toUh  ^ne.T:  ^Wifao 
stimolalM    e1ut\t«BQEndGk^    1X» 
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quickens  tlie  pulse,  it  lieaU 
the  blood,  it  iircs  the  paa- 
BionB.  Hence  men  like  it. 
They  use  it  not  for  tlie  sake 
of  intoxication,  but  excito- 
luentb  Wine  drinking  is 
only  one  of  many  inipi'oper 
expedients  for  excitement. 
Drunk(inne8S  is  hero  a  type 
of  ^vluitever  improperly  stimu- 
lates tlic  senses  and  enkindles 
the  lusts.  There  is  llci-niious 
rtetttnialmiL  How  many  seek 
excitement  in  an  inordinate 
gratification  of  mere  animal 
propensities?  There  is  f/a/u- 
ili/if/.  What  thousands  re- 
sort to  the  mce-courso,  the 
exchange,  the  billiard-tal)le, 
for  excitement !  There  is  iui- 
moral  tltcratate^  luscious 
tales,  filthy  naiTatives,  and 
Hcnaational  romance ;  those 
are  eagerly  sought  because 
tliey  make  the  imagination 
glow  with  impure  liros. 
III.    Man  has  puovided 

FOB   HIM    DiVINR     MEANS   OF 
EXCITEMENT.    '' Bf  Jliled  witk 

the  SpinC 

The  three  following  verses 
«how  what  is  meant  by  being 
"filled  with  the  SpiriL'* 

Firat:  Hitjh  ttpirihud  in- 
iercourse  tciih  man.  '*  Speak- 
ing to  younsolf  in  psalms  and 
hymns  and  Bpiritual  songs." 
Speaking  to  men  the  highest 
things  in  tlie  highest  forms  of 
language,  poetry.  High  feel- 
ing always  runs  into  poetry. 

SoQOUdly  *.    Devout  felloi 
Mp  with  GfcrUt.    '^^^^\g, 


ei- 

W-   I   1 


and  making  melody! 
heart    to    the   Lonl.' 
soul  poui-ing  out  its  do 
in    sweet    melodies 
Divine  ear. 

Thirdly:  Tlujuhfal 
nitlun  of  Dicinc  j 
**  Giving  thanks  alwa} 
things  unto  God." 

i'ourthly :  -1  if(t*i^, 
iton  to  the  rumnutui 
our  hrrthi'€iu  *'  Sul 
yourselves  one.  to  anc 
the  fear  of  God,**  - 
is  implied  in  bein.i;  iill 
the  Spirit.  And  is  tl 
sufficientexcitemont  h 
be  filled  with  the  Spi 
bij  filled  with  tlioSpirii 
— and  what  exciting  ii 
His  !— With  the  Spir 
poses, — and  what  ii 
purposes  are  His  !- 
the  Spirited  love,  an 
an  immensity  of  Htin* 
pulses  are  in  that  lov< 

Jiro tilers,  you  en 
excitement ;  seek  it 
Here  only  you  can  ha 
which  ennobles  and 
with  the  joys  of  imnu 


OBSERVATION    IX  TBI 
VEST   FICLD. 

"And  they  of  Beth- 
wero  rcaniag  their  wheal 
in  the  vailo}-." — 1  Sam.  ^ 

Thebb  ii  much  that 
the  iutezoat  of  romaiw 
liistory  of  (he  ark  i 
tained  in  the  eoiitexty 
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img  this  intoredtiti^  sub- 
at  present.  We  have 
ted  the  ^ords  simply  be- 
r'they  gfve  tis  a  harvest 
—  a  scene  with  whicii 
idence  has  oiice  more 
imded  us— the  men  of 
isle.  What  should  men 
Te  in  the  harvest 
% 

Sroxs  FROM  Gk)D.  Every 
ifet  scene  is  a  new  Divine 
ation.  Whilst  "the roll- 
^ear  is  full  of  thee/'  the 
Bst  field  has  special  indi- 
nsof  thypresenee.  Every 
field  waving  with  golden 
I  is  a  new  chapter  in  the 

of  providence  concem- 
Jod.    Thousands  of  years 

Tolled  away  since  He 
iisedthat  *'while  the  earth 
ined  seed  and  harvest 
not  fail."  Inthefulfil- 
y  of  that  promise  how 
t  of  Gk>d  is  seen  1 
e  is  His  goodnens  in 
ng  provision  for  man 
beast.  In  harvest.  His 
tiesR  crowns  tho  year, 
e  is  Hu  pmcer.  What 
r  is  seen  in  so  ovcr- 
g  the  forces  and  ele- 
s  of  nature  as  to  bring 
bthis  grand  result !  There 
is  faithfulne^.  .  I'rom 
to  year,  through  the 
p  of  centui'ies,  and  the 
t^ynfti  ai  numerous  ge- 
ionid,  He'  has  been  true 
fk  word.  Th^re  is  His 
fly.'  He  who  Mfils  to- 
il ^fields  df  lipeii^d  [dotti 


a  promise  nM|de  thouiiands 
of  years  ago  must  be  ind^^- 
pondent  of  the  revolutions 
of  times  and  eircumatanoes. 
Thus  God  is  seen  in  the  har- 
vest*field;  His  glory  gleams 
on  the  waving  crops;  Hia 
voice  is  heard  in  the  rustling 
ears.  Dr.  Johnson,  it  ia  said, 
took  off  his  hat  whenerver  he 
passed  a  steeple.  And  he 
must  have  a  duU  soul  who 
feels  no  reverence  when 
walking  through  ripened  com 
fields.  Men  ask  for  signs  of 
God.  Why,  every  ear  of  cjom 
bending  to  the  breeze  is  a 
sign  of  His  power  and  pre* 
sence. 

Men  should  observe  in  the 
harveat- field — 

II.  Life  frou  Davni. 
^'Tbat  which  thou  sowest  is 
not  quickened  except  it  dia " 
The  grain  which  the  sower 
dropped  into  the  soil  in 
spring  underwent  ^ho  process 
of  dissolution  and  ;  death. 
For  weeks  it  laid  buried  in 
the  dust.  Tho  time  <jam^, 
however,  when  it  began  to 
show  itself.  The  tiny  blade, 
then  the  stalk,  then  the  ear, 
then  the  full  com  in  the  -ear. 
All  this  exuberance  ad  life 
in  the  harvest-field  has  come 
out  of  d<«ath.  This  fact  screes 
two  purposes- 
First  :  Ta  symbolize  gpl- 
riimal  lic$dou7\  The  tfue  Chris- 
tian teacher,  p^hilanthropist, 
refbrmer,  mihistdfi  like  the 
huabandman,  lia&  \^  v^^ 


IGG 
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hurled  for  a  time.  He  often 
looks  anxiously  at  the  field  of 
his  lahour  withoat  discover- 
ing any  rcsalts.  Sometimes 
he  exclainis,  **  I  have  lahonred 
in  Tain."  However,  thoi^h 
he  dies,  the  good  lives,  and 
"Will  rise,  grow,  and  ripen  to 
perfection. 

Secondly :  To  imlUnte  ffm 
jifMtftibilitif  of  n  rt'mrrorilim^ 
**But  some  men  "U'ill  say, 
How  are  the  dead  raised  np, 
and  with  what  body  do  they 
come  1 "  Suppose  that  being 
thoroughly  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  vegetation,  never 
having  heard  of  the  germina- 
tion and  growtli  of  the  seed, 
wo  were  taken  into  some 
field  a  day  alter  the  sower 
had  buric«l  his  grain,  and 
wore  told  that  in  tlio  course 
of  n  few  months  would  come 
uj)  from  each  separate  grain 
he  had  sown  a  stalk  several 
feet  tall,  crowned  with  thirty 
or  sixty  fold  of  grain  like 
iteelf.  W  ould  there  not  be  as 
great  a  difiiculty  in  believing 
that  stitcmcnt  as  there  is  now 
in  believing  the  statement 
that  there  Avill  come  a  resur- 
rection of  thi'  dead  t 

Men  should  observe  in  the 
harvest  field — 

in.  Like  from  lire.  Each 
seed  has  come  foi-th  in  its 
own  kind.  ^lan  reaps  like 
what  he  sows.  Not  literally 
the  same.     Not  the  same  in 

in  use. 


''Thou  aowart  not  Ibfe 
body  tliat  shall  be." 

First :  It  is  thui  tnipiri- 
tual  th  ImffB.  "  WhatKWfs a 
man  8ow«th  that  shall  hsako 
reap,"  &e. 

Secondly :  //  wiU  be  wmt' 
inhnt  thug  in  Hit  retumctigm 
of  ihs  tlead,  A  body  vill 
come  forth  like  the  hniifld 
body,  not  exactly  the  sum, 
the  same  only  in  fotm,  Uadi 
and  fiinction. 

Men  ^ould  obserre  inthi 
harvest  field — 

IV.  Much  fbox  urtUL 
Each  seed  is  mnhipliei 
some  thirty,  some  sixty,  somb 
a  hundred-fold.  So  mf 
drously  prolific  is  the  Mfld 
that  one  single  grain  in  tks 
course  of  time  will  cover  ob- 
tinents.  In  the  mozal  vorid 
great  things  spring  from  littis 
causoa  Ono  thought  hii 
formed  a  character,  and  sM 
character  has  changed  tk 
destiny  of  a  nation.  JkA 
despise  the  day  of  ohU 
things.  A  child  retaim^ 
from  church  when  ha  bflud 
a  sermon  on  the  paaUa  tf 
the  mustard  seed,  said  to  Ui 
little  sister,  «'I  think  I  km 
zeceivod  a  grain  of  graoa" 

That  chfld  became  a  rm» 
and  tliat  man  wm  llaftOev 
Henry,  whose  mateUeM  cob- 
mentaiT'  has  survived  gamp 
tioni^  and  bids  fsSat  to  koU 
a  hi^  place  in  the  thriy* 
V  cal  literature  of  fdtme  ^^^ 
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led  into  vodumes  of  glorious 
oughts. 

Much;  from  little.  This 
srftcterueafaH  God*9  opera- 
NBflu  His  retunu  for  foith- 
1  services  are  abundant. 
IS  tme  tervmts  reoeive  in 
itf  ymnM  a  hundred-fold, 
od  ia  the  world  to  oome  lii'e 
wlASting;    •. 

Mma  should  obsenre  iii  the 
icTtet£oId~ 

Y.  Blessings  PROM  LiBotJiL 
he.:  importanoe  of  uum's 
boor  is  seen  in  the  harvest 
ehl.  The  cnyps  iroUld  n^ver 
vrd  ojypeared  had  man' not 
dtivaUd  tbe  soil  and  cowed 
10 -preeious  grain.  Every 
srvest  field  is  a  Divine  tes- 
Monj  to  the  importance  of 
nmon  agency.  It  is  true 
Itik  hnman  labour  would 
ikre  been  worthless  without 
U  cooperative  agency  of 
kid.  ILid  not  the  quidcen- 
qg  siinbeani  and  the  genial 
kowbr  descended^  the  se^ 
roidd  have  rotted  in  the 
■sUi.  (Psa.  Ixv.  9—13.) 
Itfll .  qvickening  sunbeams 
md  genial  showers  fell  on 
ioIdBwiuch  man  had  never 
UUed,  odd  they  produced  no 
crops.  Man  must  do  his 
pBct     God  does  His. 

Man  should  obaai've  in  the 
bryest  field— 

YL  Maturitt  vrom  pro- 
itaBS.  From  the  commence- 
fesnl  of  gcrminatbn  the  seed 


went  on  and  on  until  it.ap* 
peaived  in  the  multiplied  mi 
ripening  grains  of  hartesL 
Thia  is  its  culminatii^  point ; 
here  it  8tand£^  it  contiot  go 
beyond.  All  things  tend  to 
ripeness.  ■.  (L)  All  things  in 
naittiQj  The  trees  of  liho 
forest,  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
the  fowls  of  the  ail' ;  all  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  reach 
a  point  beyond  which  thJoy 
canndt  go.  (2.)  Ail  things  in 
society  ^^  natiooA,  churches, 
go vemmontSy  institutions.  (3.) 
All  classes  of  character.  The 
wicked  grow  .ripe.  (Job 
xxiv.  24.)  Evil  princdples 
reach  maturity  in  the  corrupt 
Bonl.  They  ran  into  their 
harvest.  The  good  grow 
ripe.  ^'Thou  ah$it  eome  i» 
thy  grave  in  a  full  old  agf^ 
like  as  a  shock  of  com 
cometh  in  in  his  season." 
(4.)  The  human  world  itself 
grows  ripe.  It  tends  to  a 
crisis.  It  will  run  into  a 
harvest  one  day.  True  the 
harvest  may  be  &r  off.  It 
may  only  now  be  passiJi^ 
through  the  first  days  of 
spring — days  of  cloud  and 
storm ;  but  the  summer  will 
come,  and  the  autumn'  will 
set  in,  and  all  will  be  har- 
vest Then  the  voice  of  des- 
tiny will  be  heard  :  "  Put  ye 
in  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest 
is  ripe.*' 


1'lib   mi.-^i^kiKM.    vx-     <«.^.  ..... 

"A  fooUfth  ^n:mn  Is  clumoroui 
is  Kunp'e,  ami  kiiowetli  nothini? 
Hh*  Kitteth  at  the  <loor  at  her  liur 
asettintho  hi^h  pJaeiii  nf  thoc 
oaji  p)^>cu{(cr<i  who  ^n  liylit  or 
wiiyn :  ^^'h^wo  i-  sinipli',  let  liini  t 
hftiier;  ami  as  lur  him  tkat  v 
ikzKkfMtsQxlin);,  ^ho  saitlt  to  him, 
-vat^n  uro  «iw«i't,  and  breuil  co 
fvcimt  k»  plcjL-aiir.  But  lir  kiiowi 
that  thp  fli'Bd  are  thrr^:  nml  th 
fruc«tR  arc  in  tho  di'ptii.  uf  h 
l^ror.  ix.  L3~li». 

The  "  foolish  woinan  " 
a^ands  opposi-d  to  wisdom  i 
first  veiw*  of  tho  duiptar. 
former  in  hh  fraiMuiii  of  the  ] 
of  wiuk«dnc{ii)  in  tl\c  Avorld 
flpcuting  its  work  of  tMiijit 
Theothf-rff'prwiOTits  tlie  po' 
g^oofbiess  invitint;  tao  woj 
holiness  and  piiac^.  Kver;^ 
xhoves  botwM.n  Dios"  riv 
fliitmcofl.  11  <*  n)c.'iv(!s  ri\-; 
ritntions  in  (.<very  strp  ot 
Th«  t?xt  i»rp8(!nts  In  u 
ministry  of  tcquptutljii  in 
ospt'ctd : — 

I.  As  coNDrcTrn  uv  dt-.m 
WOMAN.  A  Ibolisli  vmian  i 
thg  omblum  of  'wickcilnr.ss 
world.  It  ia  a  l»:id  Ihin^  1. 
womaa  a  tempt i?r,  hai  In'i 
first  ^Vdt  mot  hi  r  n!"  us  all 
to  tho  pn'sont  diy,  ««h.^  hns 
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conducted  by  depraved  woduul 
nt:  Jlui.'  woman  obtained 
«Mte'»  Hate,  aUaSaooept  the 
ritation  of  foll^  tban  wiadom, 
skedneas Uian yirtne.  "Broad 
he  road,"  &c  Secondly:  Her 
ssts  weire  ruintd,  "  Hiey  wore 
tL  and  they  were  in  the  depths 

UlL"  Lost  bringeth  fbttb 
;  ain,  when  it  la  finiahod, 
qmOx  forth  death.  ''To  be 
naUymboded  ia  death."  The 
bolan'wateia^'*  however  aweet, 
I  pdaonona.  Thirdly:  Her 
Sito  ware  nzxnad  MHirtay  to 
ir  intention.  '^He  knotPith 
2*  '^swvrj  man  who  accepted 
invitation  entered  her  chamber 

pleaaoze;  this  waa  hia  pnr- 
la.  Bnthe  met  with  roin. 
Brothers,  the  devil  haa  a 
idatry  here  as  well  as  Ohrist; 
lieh  ministry  ezota  the  most 
lonnsf 


(No.  L.) 
I  firrLVBHOB  oor  tub  CEXLD'a 

CHABACTB&  VFON  TUB  PABBNT^S 


'A  iriie  SOI  miketh  a  ^lad  father: 
iftiiolivh  ton  fa  the  hMTincM  of  hfa 
IMr.*— ProT.  z.  1. 

L  TVn  BOLT  CHABAOIBX  OF  ▲ 
HD  OLA]n)B!fS    THB    HBABT    OF 

IPABBKT.  "Awiaesonmaketh 
Wlihther." 

ffliat  on  earth  can  be  more 
ig^tfiil  to  a  father's  heart  than 
eondnct  of  anintelligont>  pure- 
ided,  generous,  brave,  godly 
P  Itls  tho  brightest  carthl^ 
beam  that  can  fkll  upon  his 
L    It  delig^ta  him  for  at  least 

veaaona.  first:  because  he 
I  In  todi  conduct  the  best 
ilta  of  his  training.  He  haa  in 
oaae  a  happy  aasuranco  that 

arduous  efforts  and  self- 
ifloes  have  not  been  frnitloas, 
i  lie  baa  not  laboured  in  vain. 
Iboha  at  hia  son's  life  as  a 
f«wnd.    Seooodij:  beoaase 

WOU  XIX 


he  sees  in  such  conduct  the  best 
ffuaranteo  for  hia  son's  happinaas. 
Be  feels  the  goodnass  he  dSaaovflta 
in  hia  son  haa  the  promiae  of  the 
lifo  that  now  ia  and  that  wMchia 
to  oome.  Thus  he  is  jglad.  Ia 
not  thia  a  worthy  end  for  evexj 
son  to  aim  atP  He  whose  li& 
gladdens  not  the  heart  of  hia 
parent  ia  an  ofience  to  Gk)d,  and 
will  prove  a  curse  to  himself  and 
to  society. 

IL  1^  UNHOLY  OHABAOTBB  OF 
ACHILDSADDBSfS  TUB  HBABT  OFTHB 

PABBNT.  "  A  foolish  aon  ia  the 
heavineaa  of  his  mother."  It 
wounds  her,  beoauae  she  diaoovera 
that  all  her  toils,  labours,  anzie- 
tiea,  have  been  ftiiitlesa,  and  that 
ono  that  ia  dear  to  her  hMit  ia 
moving  towards  in£un^  and  ruin, 
hia  conduct  ia  a  heavinesa  to  her 
heart.  It  reats  as  a  leaden  dottd 
upon  her  aouL  What  a  wretched 
life  is  this!  The  life  that  bruiaea 
the  boaom  that  nursed  and  nur- 
tured it,  that  torturca  the  heart 
whoae  love  haa  made  a  thousand 
sacrificea  on  its  account,  is  a  life 
thatmust  be  execrated  by  univearaal 
oonadence,  and  b^  Heayen.  Of 
all  men  no  man  is  ma  more  hope* 
less  condition  than  he  who  haa 
loat  hia  love  for  hia  motisr^  and 
douda  her  life  with  sadness. 


(No.  LI.) 

THB  W0ETHLBS8NE8B  OF  A  WICKBD 
ICAM's  WBALTU,  THB  VALUB  OF  A 
BIOUTEOUB  van's  CHABACXXB. 

"Treatnm  of  wickeOneM  profit  no- 
thing: but  riffhteouiuieM  aeUvereth 
trom  death.  The  Lord  will  not  snfllnr 
the  soul  of  the  righteoiu  to  famish :  but 
he  cavteth  awaj  the  lulMtance  of  the 
vicked."~ProT.  x.  2,  3. 

I.  The  wobthlbbsbbss  of  a 

WICKBD  MAX's  WBALTH.      It  WlU 

'<  profit  nothing."  The  wicked 
man  ^ta  treasures  hero,  and 
often,  indeed,  the  more  wicked  a 
man  ia  the  mora  he  suceeeda. 
Hiaavahce  ia  itoco'Dgia  ax^Vi^ 


no 
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coiirafro  19  loss  Bcmpulons.  The 
fool  of  the  Cfospel  hccamo  rich. 
But  of  -what  real  ]>roiit  If  wealth 
to  the  wicked  Y  Tnir,  it  feeds 
and  clothes  him  well  us  an  uni- 
inal.  It  may  give  hini  gorgeous 
sunonndin^.  liut  what  "pro- 
fit*' is  all  this  to  a  man  whoso 
oflsence  i8  foul  ?  First :  It  "  pro- 
fits him  "  nothing  in  the  way  of 
making  him  truly  happy.  It 
cnimdt  Imniionize  those  elements 
of  his  nature  which  sin  has 
hrnught  into  conllict;  it  cannot 
r<movc  the  sense  of  fault  from 
his  cuiificicnce ;  it  cannot  fill  him 
vdih  a  hright  hopo  for  the  future. 
S<<rondly:  It  "profits him"  no- 
tliing  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
xhi"  true  love  of  hid  fellow-men. 
Men  take  oil'  their  hats  to  tho 
wealthy,  hut  there  is  no  genuine 
reverence  and  love  whiTC  there  is 
not  the  recopnition  of  goodness. 
Thirdl;r:  It  "profits  him"  no- 
thing m  tho  dying  hour  or  in  tho 
inturc  world.  *  It  cannot  enable 
him  to  meet  death.  It  is  of  no 
service  in  tho  dre.id  future.  Ho 
leaves  it  nil  behind.  Kiches 
** profit  not  1  ling"  in  tho  dav  of 
wrath.  "Thou  fool,  this  night 
thy  soul  shall  be  KHiuirrd  of  thee  " 
iVi'.  (Luke  xii.  ID.)  Money  was 
the  cnno  of  Judas.  "When  his 
r<nscif?nco  vms  tonched,  "ho 
brought  again  tho  thirty  pieces 
(.f  flilrer."  &c.  (3Iatt.  xxirii.  3.) 
II.  The  talve  op  a  uiguteoub 

MAJf's    CIIAUACTER.      "But  right- 

erviisECss  delivcreth  from  death. 
The  Lord  will  not  suffer  tho  soul 
of  the  righteous  to  famish."  Thoy 
Khali  be  delirorcd  from  deatti, 
from  that  which  is  the  Tcry  es- 
senco  in  tho  evil  of  physical 
death — the  sting  of  sin ;  and  en- 
tirely from  spiritual  death.  The 
houl  of  tho  righteous  shall  noror 
I'rtmi^h.  On  tho  contrair,  it  shall 
increase  in  Tigour  m  ever. 
'Jlic-re  is  no  want  to  fhem  that 
fear  him.  "T\io  ^oong  \mw»  dtt 
want  and  Bvffer  Ykungm  .*'  ($ia3^ 


szziv.  9.)  "  I  have  been  vouct; 
and  nm  now  old."  (P^alm  iaxvL 
%}.)  And  Paul  says,  "I  have  ill 
iind  abound :  I  am  full."  ^Fbi- 
lippions  iv.  18.) 


(No.  LU.) 

IDLENESS  AM)   IXDVSTr.T. 

"llf  bccomrth  pnortkit  dr-aU-tl;  ^/h 
a  i>Iack  liunil :  hut  tUc  haml  <;f  trr  0:  > 
»;mt  makcth  rich.  Tie  thAt  cathrrr.r: 
in  Hummrr  in  a  irUc  ma:  bnl  Lr  tjjt 
Hlcriictli  in  harvest  if>  a  »on  t!a:  carmM.'^ 
hhniDc."— I*ror.  x.  4.  5. 

These  verses  present  us  with  » 
contrast  between  indolesco  aad 
induF>try. 

I.  The  hand  of  tue  one  » 
"  i>iLiG£\T  ; "  the  OTUia  tt 
"  SLACK."  The  hand  of  the  in- 
dustriouB  is  ever  act2>*c,  pranii^ 
skilful,  persevering ;  becoxaingit 
times  brown  and  bony  thrua|l 
labour.  The  hand  of'idl^nvMli 
slack,  loose,  unskilled,  and  inspt 
It  hangs  by  the  side  as  if  it  ntn 
made  for  nothing  bat  to  be  e»- 
ried  about. 

II.  The   soul    of   tbi  on 

SEIZES  OITORTl'Sf  ITIXS,  THE  OTVU 

NBOLECTs  TifSM.  Thc  one"galhn 
in  summer,"  tho  other  slecpe&h 
harvest.  The  indnstrioiis  nn 
not  only  watches  for  oppniw- 
tiea,  but  makes  them.  He  don 
tho  work  of  the  aoaion;  IsiW 
not  that  for  to-momw  IM 
should  be  done  to-day.  Ite 
other,  on  the  contxvy,  leti  tki 
opportmiiticapaM;  ho^ilMpA 
inhorrest" 

IIL  Tub  sectzsvt  or  th  on 
IS  pbosferitt;  nur  oy  m 
OTHER  BVix.  **  The  hand  of  ft* 
diligent  maketh  rich."  la  aaote 
phice  it  saj-a,  •'maketh  lirt**  iiA 
in  another  pla430  it  nltk.  "Vii 
hand  of  thediligcnt  shaQ  term 
shall  oondQct  anthoritj."  W 
man  in  fha  goapd  vho  olphT" 
h»  talenta  got  tha  wril-doai « 
^^^ttMtua,uil<^«T«SMlu90Nr 
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igs.  But,  on  tho  other 
I  destiny  of  tho  idle  is 
ind  Bhame.  "  Ho  bo- 
K)r  that  dealeth  with  a 
1,"  and  he  also  canseih 
Laziness,  as  wo  have 
said,  "brings  ruin, 
ess/'  as  Solomon  has 
esanmn  in  rags.'* 


(No.  Lin.) 

BTHrMOUB  FAXE. 

nory  of  tho  jast  is  bTcssed : 
ic  of  the  vickcd  uhall  rot." 

ME>*  DESIRE  rosmr- 
:e.  Tho  text  implies 
is  an  instinct  in  man, 
why  appeal  to  it  ?  No 
us  to  ho  forgotten.  Ho 
ro  his  namo  survive  his 
or  does  any  man  dcsiro 
cmhcred  with  unkind" 
I  would  havo  his  name 
I   with    pleasure     and 

In  one's  more  thought- 
[  there  is  somotmng 
ningly  crushing  in"  tho 
f  hoing  forgotten  in  tho 

which  we  have  lived 

i  jrST  ALOXB  CXa  SECURE 

csFAsre.  "Hic  memory 
st  is  hlesscd,  but  the 
the  wicked  shall  rot." 
n  mind  is  so  constituted 
1  only  willingly  remem- 
easant.  It  turns  away 
jipleasant.  The  crimes 
cter  of  tho  wicked  are 
r  thought  unpleasant  to 
Lcnco  tho  names  of  she 
d  allowed  to  rot;  they 
and  noxious,  and  men 
y  them  in  the  grave  of 
ess.  Tho  memory  of  the 
LoUbe — First:  Blessed 
eontinuanee.  Their  con- 
es will  continue  to  spedk 


of  them  with  gratitude  and 
esteem  while  they  live,  and  if  not 
raise  monuments  to  perpetuate 
their  memory,  will  hand  down 
their  names  to  tho  rising  race, 
and  thus  they  will  bo  known. 
The  memory  of  the  "just/*  shall 
be— SeconcUy :  Blessed  with  holt/ 
inilucnce.  The  memory  of  their 
virtues  will  be  an  ever  multiply- 
ing scene.  Though  dead,  like 
Abel,  they  will  continue  to  speak. 


(Xo.  LTV.) 

THE  PATH  OP    Dtrrr  TM  PATH  OP 
BAPBTT. 

'*TTc  that  wolkcth  uprightly  walkcth 
surely.**— ProT.  x.  9. 

The  path  of  duty  is  tho  path  of 
safety : — 

I.  It    is    so,    BECAUSE     OlfNI- 
rOTENCB  GUARDS  THE   TRAVELLER. 

ITo  who  moves  on  the  path  of 
duty,  though  surrounded  \iy 
enemies,  has  tho  Almichty  as  hiii 
comnanion  and  guaru.  "Tho 
Lord  God  is  a  sure  shield." 
(Psahn  Ixxxiv.  14.)  The  good 
havo  often  had  this  assurance, 
and  undauntedly  have  they  pur- 
sued their  courso  evon  unto  death. 
"The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd;  I 
shall  not  want."     (Psalm  xxiii.) 

II.  It  is  so,  HOWEVER  PERILOUS 
IT  MAT  SOMETIMES  APPEAR.   3X0868, 

at  tho  Hod  Sea,  fdt  it  perilous, 
but  onwards  he  went,  and  waa 
safe.  Joshua,  at  tho  Jordan,  felt 
it  perilous;  he  preceded,  and 
the  waters  made  him  a  safe 
passage ;  David  confronting 
Ooliah,  Daniel  in  tho  lion's  den, 
and  others  tho  same,  but  they  pro- 
ceeded. Tho  just  are  safe.  "His 
defence  shall  bo  in  the  munitions 
of  rocks."  (Isaiah  xxziii.  15.]| 
"Mark  the  pozicct  man,  and  behold 
tho  upright,  for  ,thc  end  of  that 
man  is  peace." 


%^t  pulpit  antr  its  ^anbrnaibs. 


"THB  BlBLl." 

I  VA\M  in  my  mind  a  hilloude, 
from  which  iB  yiaible  a  long 
■tretch  of  goodly  proipcot  Kich 
plains,  with  their  maaBes  of 
foliace  varying  their  hright  groen 
meadows;  towns,  whose  towers 
are  reflected  in  ri\'ers  of  amplo 
breadth;  hills,  rango  after  mngo, 
fftding  away  into  fiuntcr  blue, 
till  the  last  promontory  dips  into 
the  fur-off  sea,  whose  hue  stxetches 
across  the  sky,  keenly  bright^ 
flashix^f  in  the  western  sun.  i 

Now  of  thoso  who  look  on  this  { 
prospect  from  the  hill-side  there 
are  several  dajscs.  The  sheep 
and  ozicn  around  me  are  browsing 
on  the  grass,  and  heed  it  not  The 
labourer  who  holds  the  plough  as 
he  plods  backward  and  forward 
across  yon  arable  field,  hardly 
heeds  it  more  than  they ;  not  for 
want  of  faculty,  but  for  want  of 
HBO.  The  ordinary  passenger  may 
turn  his  eye  ujion  it  and  remanc 
on  some  one  circumstance — ^the 
shape  <^  a  cloud,  the  colour  of 
the  orops,  the  signs  of  fair  weather 
or  of  xkin,  but  little  recks  he  of 
the  ezquisito  scene  boforo  him. 
And  of  those  who  look  upon  it  as 
being  what  it  is,  how  various  axtd 
partial  are  the  regards.  One  has 
that  general  feelixi^  of  exhilaration 
whi(&  accompanies  the  recogni- 
tion of  beauty;  that  gladness 
which  Homor  puts  into  his  shep- 
herd's heart  when  tho  moon  and 
stars  are  bright  in.  the  clear 
heaven.  Another  is  straining  his 
sight  to  find  some  well-known 
church  tower  in  tho  distance, 
or  the  roof  of  some  beloved 
homo  among  its  sheltering  troes. 
An  artist  is  there,  markmg  tho 
various  lines  ol  cxAo^ax  ^VvrYi 
diversify  tho  £aax  Issv^acoc^,  «j\^ 


how  its  lights  and  shsdei  a 
distributed;  the  geologist,  noti 
tho  signs  gi\'en  by  the  for 
of  hilly  outline,  an^  the  nati 
of  the  local  productions  of  the  s 
Or  a  student  of  history  may  hi 
sat  himself  down  on  some  p 
jocting  knoll,  and  is  even  n 
mapping  out  in  his  miod 
soone  of  Bome  great  coDfHd 
the  past;  where  the  iim 
landed,  and  how  far  his  forces 
notrated,  whcro  the  patriot  lis 
met  him,  with  the  advantaga : 
disadvantages  of  each  araiy, 
shown  by  the  hill  and  dale  tpt 
beneath  him.  Or  tiie  am 
may  be  thore  with  his  thsoaol 
taking  tho  lovtls  for  some  g; 
scheme  of  locomotion  or  <tf  ■ 
tary  improvement. 

Now,  noto  that  each  of  fl 
latter,  in  his  examination  of 
landscape,  sees  things  wl 
others  misB  seeing.  The  esli 
of  nature  do  not  reveal  tb 
selves  ozoept  to  tho  eye  Mfll 
in  Boarching  for  ami  oiBcri 
natingthem;  the  oontovrof 
hill  has  no  mesning  lor  him  ^ 
knows  not  the  phewmeaAOf  f 
tification ;  nor  has  th«  batUe-l 
anv  interest  for  one  who  ka 
not  the  histoij  of  the  battis; 
would  an  uninfbxmed  men^  i 
for  tho  mysterioos  flgum  «4 
are  the  epyineer'a  working  ^ 
or  for  their  resnltB  ae  Bhom 
the  landscape  befine  him. 

Note,  too^  another  thing  w< 
remarking  of  tho  Bpectaten 
that  hill-side.  One  may  b 
more  and  one  loss  of  the  del 
of  the  wide-spread  view, 
one  man'B  eye  a  certain  eoi 
may  bo  most  familiar.  To  cr 
V  TQAf  seen  over  the  trses  he  • 
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Seld-path  lies,  irhore  the 
\g  pver  is  lost  aifmg  ^e. 

tree  ^  that  rises  from  iU 

This  minute  knowledge, 
E^.can^QVejittflidfitt^.  Thei 
:<W99qt  has»^  to  ie^wry  one 

qa  it»- YMit  blan]»  whioh 
nifjet  iwpkorfld^  myiteriea 
1^»  :P£^ets»tairol^    caanot 

,  Ilil^r  m  on^Btose,  this 
sr  aUit^r^tenV  And  vritik 
#^it.  Whatia  going  on 
f  theme  ehiameys  .wfaioh 
^hpman  htkbitations  not 

thff} spectators  can  toll; 
i^senos ;  ,Qf  .  b^ppindia.   or 

^»i>^aoB  or  iJtriffe;  what 
ti|e¥«|i  now  leimng  those 
u4:  Tillages  for  the  final 
mat  souls  are  Just  wnldilg 
i  to  human  fiooDdciOiisiMsa. 
ua,  and  the  like  of  this,  is 
i^Jiidden^tnail. 
'rh^:ia  ione  eye  now  aind 
oking  ojQL  that  fair  scend, 

oC  One  tO' whom  all  tileso 
'aro  open;  of  One-  ivhb 
Ij^^read  those  hills' and 
0^5^  those  streams  to  flow, 
iA  to  that  aneient  sea, 
Nrloahaltthon^xxne."  Ko 
mceala  aught  from  Him. 
loom  of  the  air  aiid  earth, 
th«it  lovely-  eombinations, 
lis  acraagemelitB,  the  stra- 
mnmants  of  the  anoieot 
KJiich  lie '  hidden;  in .  the 
!)»  all  known  to  Him,  for 
ie  then  all  oat  of  nothing, 
Uf .  eye  nerer  shimbered 
hey  were  depositing.    Ko 

past  Off  present,  which 
koiof  earth  hi|B  witnessed, 
iteAmig-*-'7ea,  BO  detail  of 


its  future  destiny  is  unknown  to 

unaerstandJ  Thw|  fair  prospect 
seU  forth  to  us  the  word  of  God, 
rich  in  all,  fertility,  beautiful  in 
every  detail^  '  full  'ot  hidden 
interei^i  epemng  erer  to  thUe 
who  Baok^'-eoncealing^iizysttviQGl 
wiodh  no  haman'^ye  oanpem^ 
irate,  but  ali>  knoiWxk  tatHsiii 
frem- whom, -^ it 'came.:  Lei  iii 
Btund.  for  a>  knoment^  and  eontna^ 
plate  the  scene  arouhd  xsL  ■  The 
phmrob^ '  enr  dwelUiig-plabe^  -  it 
the  citgraetioa' a  IpU,  •  aod  the 
great  landseape  >  lies  sptiiMl 
benisth^  as  we'wtdk  -about  ll 
tineiftteets  add  giurdeiiB  of-em- 
home.  '  Tfae^  it  is,:  with'  iia 
pleasant  places  fdlliof  undying 
meofaoiaee,  with  its  grand  Kocky 
heights^:  and  pikdns'  of  ^ree& 
jHLrture,  and  gHtteving  reacheeof 
the  river  of  the'wator  of  life,  wtlAi 
His  haatory  nixin&g  througta'it 
Jlike'  a  g<^n  threao^  'who  i  Emi^ 
bUng  Himself  tb  4k  bom  is:  its 
lewliest  Taliey,  flili&g  it  wi?th  tUe 
ibattie*field  ol-fiui  conflicta  oiloire 
and  ael£-saerifiG9ypaaaediMmHiiB 
^lave  i^  the  toc^  up  eren  ^  tbe 
right-hand  of  Qod  in  heaTen.  ^' 
All  this  iitf  open ' to  the  ey ea^of 
^all  in  l^ne  biff  hom^.'  Axid  «ytft 
there  ore  many  ax«tmd  nj  -mo 
know  no  moreef  it,  and  reck  iio 
more  of  iU  tUon'  the  kind  ^hii6h 
bvowseon  ttie^gnus  en  the  hill- 
side. They  nae  it  xiot  at  >aV. 
And  as  we -advattee  npwailds 
through  tibe  ranks  of  those  itrho 
know  more  how  fragmontair, 
horw  insnfficieht,  is  doninoktl^ 
that  knowledge!'* 

HaOTHt  AikPOKD)  B^.D; 


©]^mlfirj[itul  ITotcs  anb  Qmm. 


OPEN     COUXCIL. 

[Tlic  utmost  freedom  of  honest  thought  is  pcnnittul  in  this  dcparticcBt  Tl 
reader  iiu;st  therefore  use  hi^  own  discriminating  lacultl!.'>,  ai^d  the  EdUurmul  1 
allowed  to  claim  freedom  from  rb«pon>ibIiit7.] 


THE   GllEAT  I'llOriTIATIOX. 

Article  IX, 

li'pJIeiint. — III  answer  to  Qncrixt 
No.  li>,  p.  3.52,  Vol.  XVII.,  and 
ooniimiiMl  from  p.  114,  Vyl. 
XIX.  :— 

On    the  fr.ct    of  Atuuemcnt    and 
Thcoiif»  of  EjcplanatioH. 

It  is  a  mrittcr  oi  vast  iinp<)rt- 
ance,  at  thi^l  stnpro  c-f  our  in- 
vestigation, that  wo  should  bnvo 
a  cloiir  notion  of  the  dillorenco 
which  exists  between  a  fact,  and 
;;  theory  which  is  intended  to  ex- 
l>Iain  it.  Thero  arc  nianv  facts 
in  i\-hich  wo  holievc,  but  of  which 
wo  ran  furnish  no  ( xpLinntiun 
whatever.  A\'o  boliove  in  the 
existcnco  of  electric ity,  as  a  fact, 
and  define  it;  but  in  our  dutlni- 
tion  there  is  a  dcfoit,  as  it  con- 
bists  of  a  luure  condensed  state- 
iiient  of  its  cITectis  and  not  in  a 
dcs4:nxition  of  its  nature. 

No  one  questions  the  existence 
of  pravitation,  chemical  afUnity, 
or  the  vitality  of  organised  bcinprs, 
yet  has  no  one  ever  been  ublu  to 
delinc  thcni  in  any  "wuy  but  by 
stating  thoir  effects. 

An  analogy  is  found  between 
nature  and  revelation,  in  the 
nhsenco,  in  both,  of  any  ezplana- 
tion  of  somo  of  tho  facts  which 
thf-y  rcconl.  Nowhere,  in  the 
word  of  Cfod,  do  wo  find  any 
attempt  to  define  what  is  tech- 
nically callod  by  theologians,  the 
doctrine  of  atonement.  If  wo  wish 
to  find  definitions  of  Christian 
doctrinea  wo  mxksl  cotwait  IVvq 
recorda  o£  motu'i  \;ki»a%\L\m  ^"^msl 


tho  a;?o  of  inspiration  bulccn 
to  a  close. 

It  i.4  true  that  a  thcorj 
atonoiiient  niay  be  doducod,  br 
carciiil  induction  i-f  Acriptur 
statcniontft,  as  l^ituiiy  mav  be  di 
covered  in  fields,  geology 
rocks,  and  astronouiy  in  stun, 
would  Iw  wrong — it'wonld  be  e 
ceedin;^ly  KUiful, — lo  disc-oun^ 
tlio  mo.st  cluboiatc  invo^tigati 
into  tho  way  in  which  the  death 
our  .Saviuiu-  acls  in  tli-j  sulvafii 
(>f  tho  world,  as  it  would  be 
discount',  nanoo  the  etudv 
events,  fur  tho  puipotie  of  di 
covering  a  si.ncnce  of  histozj, 
tho  cai-cful  i.xaminatiun  of  i 
bones,  mu!^(.-lLj,  uur\'cs,  and^ 
ral  structure  of  various  anna 
as  means  of  arri\'in^  at  an  afic 
rate  principle  of  zoological  daii 
ficatiun.  livery  offurt  to  czplai 
by  moans  of  a  theory,  the  v 
iu  which  various  causes  prada 
their  pnjpur  results,  as  wcliai 
delino  tlio  causo  in  terms  of  i 
productions,  is  to  be  commands 
There  is  far  too  liltle  of  this 
tho  religious  world.  Men  of  a 
telligcncc  and  influenoe,  and  a 
pccially  ministers  of  the  Gcff 
bhould  do  thuir  best  to  ami 
the  Christian  public  to  this  wi 

'What  ia  to  be  oondcnmed-Hi 
tho  condemnation  cannot  bt  k 
Bovcro— is  tho  tcmlency,  whiok: 
too  often  found  in  all  socfioBs  ( 
tho  Church  of  Christ,  Is  iM$| 
0  ikeorif  which  ia  proposed  to  fi 
plain  any  doctrine  or  priosfli 
with  the  doetiiHeorpritieijUii4 
\  "^^^sia^  vjKSk,  Va  i 
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>  suppose  that  a  man 
.  bocauao  he  refuses  to 
a  certain  explanation 
cts,  as  unsatisfactory, 
£ory  proposed  to  ac- 
t  Is  that  man  an 
relation   to  life  who 

it  is  the  ultimate 
imical  and  mcchanic^d 
Is  ho  an  infidel  in 
Jec.txicity  who  rojcct8 
rhich  exTilains  it  ns  a 

>  to  gravity  who  de- 
i  to  be  its  cause;  or 
my  who  calls  tlio 
stem  unscientific  in 
d  usjeless  in  practice  P 
XL  unl>olievor  in  rehi- 
)  in8])irution  of  the 
?nies  that  the  Hebrew 

inserted  in  the  text 
rection ;  or  ho  to  the 

>  confesses  inability 
the  existence  of  throe 
B ;  or  he  to  the  atono- 
isserts  as  his  opinion 
vioiir,  by  His  dcatli, 
^ase  God,  or  die  us  a 
or  man,  or  to  give 
for  Ids  bin  P 

tee  to  our  theologies 
\s  well  as  our  kno-w- 
^eral,  there  must 
degree  of  uncertainty 

0  ore  fallible  and  our 
limited.  Life  is  more 
it  than  a  day.  The 
oning  darken  or  the 
ming  dim  our  vision 

relation  to  scriptural 

1  well  as  to  physical 
1  alwa}-s  be  true  of 
s  well  as  of  all  asscm- 
n,  for  a  number  of 
dngfl  can  never  make 
9,  that  "  we  know  but 

see  through  a  glass 
Vhat  right  have  I  to 
brother  because  his 
ogB  may  diflbr  from 
Hj<  horizon  may  be 
irkcr  than  mine,  and 
ht  ii  equal  to  us  t)oth» 
i  difiSBTontionDf 


and  shades  of  colour;  yet  none 
but  Gk>d  cm  toU  whloh  of  us  two 
has  DOW  the  greater  light.  Our 
present  work,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
is  to  equalize  the  light,  and  help 
each  other — ^not  condemn. 

Respecting  the  fact  of  man*i 
8al\'ation  t]m>ugh  the  death  of 
Christ,  there  is  but  one  opinion. 
All  Christian  people  believe  this 
fact,  and  regard  it  as  a  funda- 
mental part  of  Christian  faith. 
No  further  belief  in  reference  to 
this  glorious  truth  can  bo  essen- 
tial to  personal  salvation.  Ab 
millions  of  men  live  by  breathing, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  air,  or  of  its 
physical  action,  whoso  opinions 
on  these  theoretical  points  may 
be  oven  erroneous ;  and  as  millionfl 
are  made  strong  by  wholesome 
food,  who  know  nothing  of  its  con- 
stituent elements,  or  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion,  absorption, 
vitalization,  or  combustion;  whose 
ideas  on  all  these  matters  may 
be  from  the  trutJi,  '<wido  as 
tho  polos  asunder,"  so  are 
there  myriads  of  Christian  people 
who  have  poaoe  with  Grod 
through  the  ^viour's  dcMith,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  way  in  whiuh 
that  death  secures  the  life  and 
peaco  whioh  they  enjoy  —  who 
have  been  content  to  Iea\'e  this 
as  a  mystery — or  have  formed 
opinions  which  aro  not  only  con- 
fused, but  erroneous. 

I  am  very  anxious  that,  in  the 
disonssion  of  this  subject,  we 
should  not  confound  two  things 
which  are  essentially  different--- 
t/ie  faet  of  the  yforkl*e  mivatioH 
through  the  death  of  Chriet.mtid  « 
tlkeory  ef  its  expiantUion*  Lot  us 
not  confound  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  with  human  theoriee 
and  definitione.  A  host  of  good 
and  learned  men  have  given  ne 
definitions  of  the  way  in  whioh 
man  ie  put  within  the  possibility 
of  salvation  by  the  deeih  of 
Chziit^  boltlMie  dfiStrntoM^oSba 


im 
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^dcly  &0I9  each  other,  and  can- 
not, theredCoro,  all  be  true  or 
accnrato.  In  looking  at  tho  cx- 
plAnations  g[iycn  by  divineB  of 
the  Savionr's  death  in  its  mode  of 
action,  let  ub  be  careful  to  remem- 
ber that  these  divines,  'ii'hether 
ancient  or  modem.  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  native  or  foreign,  are 
but  men,  fallible  and  iminnpired. 
Their  definitions  may  or  nuiy  not 
contain  the  doctrine  of  Scripture. 
Thtiy  arc  simply  the  enunciations 
of  tho  opinions  of  individual  men, 
each  of  whom  being  ever  liable  to 
orr.  All  these  theorists  beh'eve 
that  Christ  died  for  sinners,  died 
to  pnt  away  sin,  offered  Himself  a 
sacrifice  to  God,  and  died  because 
tho  world's  salvation  was  impos- 
sible apart  from  Ills  death.  In  a 
belief  of  tho  fiict  of  our  TiOrd's 
death  to  save  the  lost  they  agree ; 
but,  in  their  explanation  of  its 
mode  of  action,  they  proceed  from 
the  centml  truth  along  diffi^rent 
radii,  and  the  more  thioy  explain 
tho  greater  their  separation  from 
each  other,  and  often  even  from 
the  truth. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sacred 
writers  give  no  great  promincnco 
to  any  theory  ofcxplanation.  No 
words  of  Soripturo  can  bo  men- 
tioned "^ich  were  meant  to  be  a 
definition  of  the  way  in  which  the 
eternal  life  of  man  is  secuhid  by 
the  death  of  Jesus.  The  apostles 
seem  to  bo  satisfied  with  a  aeclar- 
stion  of  the  fact,  rather  than  an 
exposition  of  a  theory. 

Some  critics,  as  Crrotius,  are  of 
opinion  that  tho  Scripture  does 
not  give  us,  in  any  wajr,  a  theorj' 
of  explanation ;  Imt  it  is  sufticicnt 
at  present  to  ob8er\'o  that  no 
theory  is  formally  stated.  Grreat 
pnnninencc  is  given  to  the  fact ,  as 
IS  evident  from  snch  expressions 
at  these :— "  He  waa  wounded  for 
our  transgressions  .  .  .  The  dis- 
cipline of  onr  peace  was  entrusted 
to  Him  .  .  .  traiEi  B^a  litn^ 
eoBuaheding  \o  ^.**    "^T^iaASa 


mv  body  which  is  gives  fc 
*'  tlirif t  also  sufiercd  the 
the  unjust  .  .  .that  H< 
bring  us  to  God."  "B^ 
the  Lord  Josos  Christ,  s 
shalt  bo  saved,*'  &c. 

it  is  not  nectfssarj'  to 
such  quotitions,  for  sucl 
sions  are  familiar  to  ua  a 
toxU  of  Scripture,  howt* 
(a]  that  man,  in  coaacq 
sin,  was  dc.scrvin||[  of  pan 
{h)  that  thii  punishmen 
rc^movcd ;  {e)  that  its  rtio 
rendered  possible  by  th< 
Jesus ;  and  (rO  that 
Christ  id,  on  the  siao 
tha  eooadition  of  its 
but  none  of  those  pussi 
(a)  that  God  needed  t 
peasod,  or  satufied,  or  I 
mercy;  or  (A)  that  C 
durod  the  literal  punid 
our  sin,  or  anything  < 
to  it^  The  sacred  w 
great  emphasis  upon  th 
our  ho]^>e  of  life  i^  fount 
the  death  of  Jodus,  hi 
sa^  whether  His  dcatk 
miny  and  pain  affected 
man,  or  both;  and  as 
have  proceeded  in  our 
tion  we  have  not  discc 
rtmptefi  hfnt  that  Goi 
fceted  by  that  death  dii 
only  through  a  change 
in  man,  He  being  reo 
man  whenever  man  rq 
his  sins. 

3Iost  firmly  may  mei 
I  do,  the  /met  of  fb 
atonement  by  Christy  n 
as  tho  one  great  doctrini 
tho  Goapefis  an  exhibi 
Christ  aied  to  put  avi 
save  lost  sinners,  thouck 
reject  avwy  proposed 
explanation.  Thist  son 
theories  are  inconsisfoa 
statements  of  Scripta 
already  Aown,  esptjBii 
which  InTolTo  the  A 
Veaaement  or  BitisikeClQ 

^  nRlb\HMa.W^WBCMto 
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it  somo  of 
witha^e, 
>me  Chris- 
thoonrand 
itutca  tlie 
'ation  in  the 
n;  and  as 
ought  it  a 
to  define  a 
thoro  can 
nt  modom 
what  moro 
done. 

"  L.  S.,"  I 
srvations — 

troriName 
Ion  of  Chriti 
and  men, 

originally, 
,  to  distin- 
object  from 
e,  in  gome 
3nventional 
hers,  it  was 
icter  of  the 
f  the  thin^. 
1  in  a  poBi- 
(ct  a  name 
\  furnish  an 
,ure.  Even 
.ture,  where 
ao.  but  little 
ua  to  it  in 
L  chemiBt^. 
3wn  by  its 
s,  in  many 
its  nature, 
no  thus  to 
its  primary 
ct  itself,  (A) 
jle,  (r)  somo 
Lcular;  and. 
8,  it  denoted 
p  authority, 
c  principles 
ley  believed 
1  Scripture 
n  run  into 
I  difficult  in 
ich  idea  was 
the  mind  of 

ation  o£  all 


the  passages  in  which  thewo^ 
Kame  occurs  in  the  Kbw  Testa- 
ment leads  me  to  ofbrthefoUow- 
ing  dassification  of  meaoingt  :-^ 
1.  Tho  word  name  seems  g«ne- 
rally  to  denote  jktrtm^  and  to  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  wiUx 
the  person  hiznsclf ;  the  name  of 
God,  meanincf  God  Himself  and 
the  name  of  Jesus  deoLotixig,  it 
may   be   with    something  like 
emphasis,  Jesua  Himself.    As  ^ 
namo  is  a  rovelation  of  an  oljjeot* 
the  phrase,  "name  of  God,"  may 
carry  with  it  the  idea  of  0od  as 
He  IS  revealed,  rather  than  as  Ho 
is  absolutely ;  in  either  case,  Che 
reference  is  to  God  Himselt  as 
the  divine  personality.    Such  is 
tho  meaning  of  the  word  Namo 
in  Matt  xil.  21.  "In  His  name  '* 
— in  Him — "shall  tho   Gentiles 
trust"    (John  L  12):    "To them 
gavo  Ho  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that 
believe  on  His  name"— «i»  JKiii. 
{lb.  XX.  81);  "andbelieviiijj  ye 
might    have    life  through  £U8 
name,"  Mroif^A  ifim.  ( Acts L16): 
"  Tho  number  of  nameey  '  otpetaonk 
— fUfZpiiiv  [podex  Zaudianeu)  Aomi- 
Hwn  (Vul^»)  "together  was  about 
a  hundred  ana  twenty."    (Seo 
also  Acts  ii.  21,  ir.  41 ;  Horn,  xv* 
9;  iCor.  vLU). 

2.  Tho  word  name  sometimes 
denotes  character,  God  promised 
to  declare  His  name  to  Hoses, 
Ex.  xxxiii,  19,  but  the  dedara- 
tion  madowassimpl^anannounce- 
mcnt  of  tho  Bivino  character 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  6).  Our  Saviour  uses 
the  word  in  this  sense  when  H^ 
says,  "  Ho  that  receiveth  a  pro- 
phet in  tho  name  of  a  prophet " 
— in  the  c/iaraeter  qf  a  prophet^ 
or  becatise  he  ie  a  prophet — "  shall 
have  a  prophet's  reward ;  and  he 
that  receiveth  a  riKhtGous  man  in 
the  namo  of  a  righteous  man" — 
in  the  character  of  a  righUoue  man 
— !.«.,  became  lute  a  righteom  maf 
"  shall  cccoivQ  a  xigMeA^xi^!^ 
r^jward :  and  wliOBoevoc^bsiS^^^ 


ITS 
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Ill  *lrlnk  Tinlo  ono  of  theso  little 
oncfl  a  cup  of  cold  "water  only  in 
the  name  of  a  disciplo" — i.e.,  in 
the  character  of  a  disciple,  through 
respect  for  thai  character,  because 
he  is  a  disciple — "  bocuuso  ho  he- 
longs  to  Christ"  (Mark  ix.  41}, 
"he  shiUl  in  no  "wiso  lose  his 
reward."     (Matt.  x.  42.) 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  in 
diiKcnlt  to  ie1l  whether  the  sacred 
writer  means  a  character  or  a 
personality,  as  in  l^Iatt.  vi.  9, 
"Hallowed  bo  thy  name,"  and 
in  John  xii.  28,  "Father,  glorify 
thy  name." 

These  words  may  express  a 
desire  that  God  JTimmif  should  be 
i-evcred  and  glorified,  or  that  Hi» 
character  should  ^^n.  So  also 
Matt.  X.  22.  '•  Ye  Hhall  bo  hated 
of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake," 
where  the  name  may  dcnoto  our 
Saviour  JTiinseff—**  for  my  sake" 
—or  JTis  character  or  His  doefrinea. 
The  prediction  is  true  whichever 
meaning  be  adopted. 

3.    The  word  namo   oflon  de- 
notes ono  pai-ticular  attribute  of 
character,    and    fro<iuently     the 
jwwer  of  God.    This  meaning  is 
generally  found  in  tlio  narratives 
of   miracles,    and    is   expressly 
defined  as  power  in  Acta  iv.  f, 
"By  what  power,    or   by  what 
n:une   have  ye  done  thisf"    It 
was  a  belief  of  tlie  Jews,  that  the 
])ower  of  the  exorcist  was  in  the 
name  ho  nscd,  as  gravity  is  in  a 
stone,  or  light  in  a  star.  Josephns, 
Aut.  viii.  2,  d,  speaks  of  an  exor- 
cist   who    drew    demons    from 
demoniacs  by  placing  a  herb  in 
their  nostrils,  at  the  same  time 
mentioning  the  name  of  Solomon. 
'Ilie  name  came  thus  to  bo  iden- 
tified with  the  power,  and  is  so 
use*!   in    the    Kew    Testament. 
(Matt.  vii.  22 ;  Hark  ix.  88 ;  Acts 
iv.  30.J 

4.  Tne  word  namo  denotes^  also, 
sanction  or  authority,  tji  isk  Uatt 
xviiL  20, "  irUetelno  cii\ks«ft  vt^ 
gathered  in  my  Ti«in^"— ^UK  w^ 


■ 

\ 


sanctiott.  (1  Cor.  v.  1.)  " 
is  Ho  that  comcth  in  thi' 
the  Lord ;"  i.e.,  with  H 
tion,  and  by  Ills  autlioiit^ 
xxi.  9.)  "  I  am  coir.c 
Father's  name  .  .  .  anot 
come  in  iiis  own  na 
authority.  (John  v.  43.) 
higher  than  all,  **ac>oi 
name  that  is  named ;"  i 
all  authority,  Ilr'  iK-ing 
(Kph.  i.  21  ;  Phil.  ii.  V», 
5.  The  word  name  ma 
doctrine,  as  in  Acts  ix.  1 
a  chosen  vessel  unto  m 
my  naiue  "  —  my  doe: 
Guspel—"  before  tlio  < 
(See  1  Cor.  ^-i.  11.) 

Apart  from  the  literal 

mon  meaning  of  the  w 

as  a  niert-  mark  of  ili^tin 

its  use  in  Mark  W.  U,  a 

mous  with  fame,  tho  a 

meanings  include  all  I 

in  which  tho  word  is  u 

New  Testiment.    Wh 

the  ambiguity  of  the  ; 

which  the  word  occurs, 

found  to  bo  satUfiod  b 

the  above  significations. 

Some  of  the  passage 

have  given  above  under 

may  be  placed,  often  \ 

reason,  tinder  another.  1 

"And  that  believing, 

have  life  through   Hi 

(John  XX.  31),  may  meai 

truo  life  ia  by  Christy  or 

to  U8  while  ire  arg  en 

His  eharaeter — in  His  m 

or  that  our  salvation  i 

btf  Bi§  Gotpei^threttck 

trina.    So  Matt  xvui. 

dcnoto  that  our  Ssviov 

those  who  meet  in  JTw 

aro  similar  to  Him,  am 

other,  in  the  prmdplai 

of  thieir  being.    Thej 

have  axrived  at  His  pi 

but  their  tendency  ii 

directiaiiv  lo  that  tb«y 

approximation  IpwsniiJ 

«l\T^l\Jbi»  Cmiio.    Thii 
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tho  text  in  question  from  Xo.  4 
to  No.  2  in  the  abovo  classifica- 
tion. 

Tho  question  now  is,  which  of 
these  meanings  will  suit  thoso 
tesrts  of  Scripture  where  the  name 
of  Jesus  ref(:rs  to  His  position  as 
mediator  between  God  and  man  ? 
In  this  case  there  are  two  forms 
of  expression;  one  referring  to 
man*s  approach  to  God  in  tho 
name  of  Jesus,  tho  other  to  tho 
approach  of  God  to  man  in  His 
name.    Take  first — 

Sfi)  Han's  approach  to  God  in 
tho  name  of  Jesus.  "  If  ye 
shall  ask  anything  in  my  nnmo  I 
will  do  it"  (Johnxiv.l4.)  "That 
whatsoeTer  ye  shall  ask  of  tho 
Father  in  mv  name,  He  ma^ 
give  it  you."  (John  xv,  IG ;  xvi. 
23.)  "Hitherto  ye  have  tiskod 
nothing  in  my  name."  (John  xvi. 
24,26.) 

Hitherto  tho  disciples  had  re- 
garded the  Deit>'  as  scpanite  and 
distinct  from  tho  personality  of 
tho  TisTblo  Jesus.  When  they 
prayed  to  God,  tiioy  did  not  re- 
gartl  Him  us  concentrated  and 
incarnated  in  tho  Man  before 
them.  Their  prayers  had  no  re- 
Lition  to  Jesus  any  moro  than  to 
John,  for  they  di(l  not,  up  to  tho 
time  when  the  above  word^j  were 
spoken,  sec  in  Him  the  Father — 
did  not  understand  that  tho  un- 
seen Father  was  ovor  present 
when  Christ  was  there.  They  did 
not  comprehend  tho  words,  "  He 
that  haul  seen  mo  hath  so<>n  the 
Father  also,*'  but  panted  for 
Bon[iething  which  thev  did  not 
recoiniise  in  Jesus,  anil  said  with 
Phihp,  "  Show  us  tho  Father,  and 
it  sufiiceth  us."  Tho  object  of 
Josus,  in  the  toxts,  is  to  turn  their 
attention  to  Himself  as  the  visible, 
finite,  incarnate  form  of  God — as 
tho  point  where  tho  Divine  and 
human  touched  each  other,  and 
where  alone  a  union  of  human 
souls  to  God,  by  a  reciprocal  flow 
of  affections  was  posnhlo.     Ho 


wished  them  not  to  try  to  tik-.* 
hold  of  deity  in  the  sun  or  st'irs, 
or  in  something  great  and  far, 
but  to  seek  and  find  God  their 
Father  in  Him,  whoso  form  tho  v 
saw,  whose  words  they  heard, 
and  whose  love  they  shared.  To 
ask  in  His  name  would  thus  de- 
note, to  ask  in  Him — ^to  seek  Gotl 
in  His  person,  for  He  and  the 
Father  were  one.  Thus  again 
we  have — 

{b)  Grod's  approach  to  man  in 
{h)  the  name  of  Jesus,  "  But  the 
comforter,  tho  Holy  Ghost,  whom 
the  Father  will  send  in  my  name." 
(John  xiv.  2G.)  This  may  donoto 
that  God  as  a  Spirit  finds  access 
to  tho  souls  of  men  through 
Christ,  the  inenmato  form  of 
God,  or  throup:li  the  doctrines  of 
tho  Crospel.  The  latter  shade  of 
meaning  socms  to  me  most  pro- 
bable, though  tho  two  iaeas 
merge  into  one  another,  as  the 
real  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  aro 
but  tho  fact  of  tho  Divine  incar- 
nation perpetuated  in  wordft— the 
act  taking  the  form  of  a  record, 
for  the  Gospel  without  the  incar- 
nation is  no  good  news  to  sinful 
men. 

Tho  fact  that  God  and  man 
came  into  living  and  lo\'ing  con- 
tact in  tho  name  of  .Tesus— in 
Jesus  as  a  i)orson  divinely  human 
and  humanly  divine— ^loes  not 
aflfect  my  thoorj'  of  atonement, 
nor  any  of  tho  theories  with 
which  I  am  acquainted;  and  mv 
remarks  abovo  will  show  that  it 
affects  men's  notion  of  the  Trinity 
most,  but  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  only  Trinity  of  whicK 
the  Bible  seems  to  me  to  speak,  a 
definition  of  which  I  hope  to  give 
by-and-bye. 

Galilxo,  B.A. 
{To  hi  continued,) 

Queries  to  be  Answered. 
1.  Will  you,  or  any  of  your 
numerous   readers,    forxixah  mo 
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with  the  metning  of  the  word 
Losi^  as  uttered  by  our  Sayionr, 
Luke  xix.  10  F  J.  A. 

2.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
what  the  devil  disputed  about  in 
reference  to  the  Wly  of  Mout 
(Jude  i.  9)  P  and  why  Michael,  the 
archangel,  durst  not  bring  against 
bim  an  accusation  P  J.  A. 

3.  In  the  July  number  for 
1866,  page  32,  lines  21  and  22, 
we  find  the  following  remark : — 
**  I  can't  belieye  that  a  man  once 
saved  will  over  &11  and  h^hiif* 
Does  not  this  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  man's  free  agency  P 

J.  A. 

4.  Will  the  Editor  of  The 
HoxTLiST  kindly  inform  me 
whether  we  are  to  regard  faith  as 
a  special  gift  of  God,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  or  as  a  general  talent 
which  aU  have  the  power  to 
exercise  P 

J.  Mills. 
4.  "Will  "Galileo,"  whose  scho- 
larly and  pre-eminently  sugges- 
tive oiticles  I  regard  as  invaluable 
contributions  to  theolop^cal  criti- 
cism, indicate  the  points  of  con- 


trast between  a  l^gtl  iiibsl 
and  a  moral  one.  The  la 
of  the  New  Testament,  re 
to  the  work  of  Christ,  m 
edly  expresses  some  khid 
Hitutum.    What  is  it  P 

I 

6.  We  are  commanded, 
soever  wo  do,  "to  do  all 
gloiy  of  God."  Now,  v 
really  meant  by  glorifyint 
There  is,  it  appears  to  me,' 
deal  of  popular  error  o 
question.  How  can  ratioi 
ings  glorify  God P       D.^ 

7.  IstheBookof  Revch 
the  epistles  excepted — an 
more  than  a  highly  poetic  < 
sion  of  the  groat  princi; 
good  and  evil  that  are  iz 
lasting  conflict  in  human  I 

K.1 

8.  Since  we  live  under  ti 
pensation  of  the  Spirit,  «i 
the  authority  for  praying  i 
SpiritP  II 

N.B.  "The  Literary Ne 
and  several  other  amis 
unavoidably  excluded  hm 
number. 
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Man's  Eelation  to  the  TJnrevealed. 


**ne  secret  things  belong  nnto  the  Lord  oar  Grod :  but  those  things 
y&ksh.  an  revealed  belong  unto  ns  and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that 
ymwmy  do  all  the  words  of  this  law." — ^Deat  xxir.  29. 

^HESE  words  occur  in  that  remarkable  address 
delivered  to  the  people  of  Tsitiel  by  Moses  not 
very  long  before  his  death.     The  terrible  denun- 
ciations of  the  curse   have   followed  tlie  more 
^fceering  words  of  the  blessing.      The  Divine  covenant  is 
'Bade  with  the  nation.     Obedience  is  to  be  succeeded  by 
divine  help,  disobedience  by  the  most  dreadful  punishment. 
Notwithstanding  the  manifold  favours  which  God  had  granted 
J*Xlto  His  chosen  people,  they  would  not  be  exempt  from  the 
•'^vitable  consequences  of  sin  anymore  than  was  Egypt, 
^Om  whose  power  God  had  delivered  them,  or  the  nations  of 
^li©  land  into  which  they  might  come.     The  land  should  be 
doaolate  and  the  people  plagued.     Great  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion would  come,   and  they  should  be  rooted  out  of  the 

If  the  question  be  asked.  Why  are  these  things  ]     Why 

desolation  of  Israel  whom  the  Lord  loved  and  Jacob 

^^lom  He  chose  ?    Why  the  sorrows  and  sicknesses  of  the 

^*«ek  people  %    The  answer  was  to  be  given,  Bc^xvaAKb  ol  «flCL 

raujux,  Q 


blessing;  disobedu'iice — ]nmishment;  faithfu 
iiaiit-kfcnin^' — tli(^  natural  results  Avcrf  j-^rosp 
Tlii.s  is  llio  law ;  tlu-.si.'  iirc  "  tilings  revoalcHr' 
stood.  But  suppose  the  further  question 
should  the  people  be  as  a  chosen  people  1  V 
have  made  great  nations  and  placed  them  in  tl 
and  then  give  them  up  to  false  gods  and  all 
with  no  apparent  end  but  that  His  favouril 
come  upon  them  and  utterly  destroy  them 
He  raise  up  great  kings  like  Pharaoh,  grantii 
powers  and  facilities  for  rule  and  tyranny 
He  harden  their  hearts  and  seemingly  lure  the 
overwhelmed  in  the  Hed  Sea  ?  Why  should 
nation  and  reject  the  other  ?  Why  should  He 
whom  He  must  have  known  would  often  forj 
Him  1  Why  increase  their  responsibility  by 
privileges  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better ' 
the  land  of  their  captivity,  perhaps  some  d 
progress  of  years,  to  rise  and  redeem  then 
and  many  other  questions,  it  would  be  very 
intelligent  Israelite  to  ask.  But  the  oracle  i 
is  no  reply,  except  the  words  of  our  text, 
forecast  these  difficultiea     *'  Secret  things  1 


man'>  r.KLATK'N  To  THE:  L'NiiKvr.Ai.r.i).  is;; 

^i  the  I'iviiic  operations ;  indeed,  I  can  conceive  of  some  of 
tliem  tloubting  and  even  impugning  Divine  justice  and  wisdom 
JUhi  love-f  as  they  thought  of  their  own  favour — in  fact,  taking 
the  position  which  many  men  take  in  these  days,  and  reso- 
lutely refusing  acquiescence  in  Divine  commands,  unless  they 
can  see  every  step  of  the  Divine  path,  and  comprehend  not 
only  tlic  revealed  things  of  God,  but  also  the  imagined  or 
reasoned  necessities  which  have  their  origin  in  the  human 
mind  alone.  For  us  and  for  them  the  answer  often  is — 
"Secret  things  belong  to  God,  revealed  to  us  that  wo  may 
do  the  wortls  of  the  law/' 

1.  The  first  remark  I  would  make  is,  that  thtrc  are  secrd 

things.      This    is  an  exceedingly   trite   and   commonplace 

thought — in  fact,  a  mere  platitude;  but  for  all  tliat  I  believe 

it  is  a  thing  that  needs  to  be  said,  and  to  be  thought  about. 

Thare  are  secret  things.     "Why,  yes,  of  course,  everybody 

hows  that.     But  does  everybody  act  as  though  they  knew 

i,  lod  aa  though  they  kept  it  before  them  ]     I  have  a  fear 

Wmetimes  for  our  age,  because  it  has  given  up  very  much  of 

pactical   faith  in  the    things  that  are  liiddciL     Tliero  is 

something,  believe  me,  above  these  things  of  earth,  and 

Uhind  these  things  of  sense.     The  whole  of  the  univei'se  is 

^  limited  to  what  we  can  discover  by  our  five  senses.    You 

4)  not  know  everything ;  you  have  not  seen   everything ; 

there  are  many  things  not  dreamed  of  yet  in  your  philosophies. 

The  world  is  full  of  mysteries.     Of  very  little  worth  is 

tlie  heart  of  that  man  who  walks  through  life,  and  is  never 

^nscions-of  the  unseen  and  eternal  verities,  that  the  things 

^Qen  and  temporal  hide.     That  man  is  not  to  be  envied  who 

lus  stripped  himself  of  all  child-like  wonder  and  astouish- 

lUfint.     There  are  some  men  who  have  so  trained  themselves, 

^  stnnted  the  growth  of  some  of  their  faculties,  that  notliing 

Astonishes,    surprises,  and  awes  them.      I  do  not  believe 

^  the  piofoandness  of  that  science  which  drives  all  the 

^yiterions  and  the  secret  out  of  thought  and  belief.     We  do 

^lofc  want  snperstition ;  let  ns  have  reasonable  grounds  for 

oar  belief  5  but  do  not  let  us  think  that  ^e  knoNc,  ot  ^»xl 
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know  overj^thing — that  nothing  is  to  he  accepted  as  existing 
unless  gauged  by  our  compasses,  weighed  by  out  scalw,  and 
ticketed  by  our  classification.  Man  is  not  the  measure  of  the 
universe  ;  and  certainly  the  mere  understanding  is  not  the 
measure  of  the  man.  There  are  things  to  which  faith  is  tbe 
anchor,  and  hope  the  hand;  there  are  scenes  which  eye 
cannot  see,  nor  heart  imagine ;  there  are  i  truths  vbidi 
science  cannot  discover,  nor  reason  utterly  explore ;  there 
ni-e  the  mj-stcries  and  the  **  secrets  "  which  "  belong  to  God." 

2.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  if  we  have  to  leave  many 
things,  and  confess  ourselves  unable  to  rise  to  them.  There 
are  secrets,  and  I  next  observe  that  fhein*.  fit^reh  Mon(f  to 
Gofl,  The  supernatural  in  religion  has  been  a  great  stombling- 
block  to  the  faith  of  many.  Modem  criticism  has  many  a 
ready  joke  and  pitying  smile  for  everything  which  phyncs 
cannot  include  under  some  law,  or  logic  cannot  bend  to  its 
nilcs.  "  The  supernatural  in  revelation,"  say  some,  "  prevents 
our  accepting  it  at  all."  I  must  confess  my  inability  to  see  bcwf 
we  could  have  a  revelation  without  having  the  supematuBl 
ThcKj  is  much  that  may  be  known  of  God  from  the  Tisible 
things  that  He  has  created  ;  but  to  touch  human  hearts  and 
impress  consciences  there  was  needed  some  human  mani- 
festation of  Ciod,  and  God  in  man  must  necessarily  hs^ 
been  supernatural. 

Then,  too,  many  things  revealed  include  many  thing* 
not  revealed.  Facts  may  be  declared  ;  but  of  the  canaes 
of  these  facts  we  may  be  left  quite  in  the  dark.  Gwi* 
truths  may  bo  uttered,  which,  when  we  logically  reiion 
on  them,  may  lead  us  into  utter  absurdity;  tbe  «•' 
generalizations  are  unrovealed,  and  wo  have  not  the  othff 
lower  laws  by  comparison  with  which  we  might  gain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  great  universal  law.  It  must  therefon  be  W 
there  are  secrets,  and  these  secrets  must  be  left  with  God. 

These  few  general  words  seem  enough;  bat,  peiitfP* 
the  thing  might  become  a  little  clearer  if  I  ware  to  lUntotei^ 
by  some  examples^and  enforce  it  by  theconsidezatMmrfwW 
is  equally  true  m  ol\v(5c\Rn3i<^«^  c^TBm\.%a^«^iicalatiM  tnl^ 
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iret  tilings  belong  to  God."  Why,  just  consider  that 
secret  of  tJie  coincidence  of  the  Juimnn  and  Vie  Divine 
Who  shall  say  that  there  is  no  profound  mystery  there  ? 
have  the  eyes  of  men's  spirits  ached  as  they  peered  into 
phick  darkness !  How  roason  has  grown  dizzy  when  she 
climbed  to  this  height!  Kow  sometimes  the  whole 
I  nature  has  given  way  when  it  sought  to  fathom  the 
1  of  this  great  abyss  I 

je  word  of  God  has  spoken,  and  mim  were  not  satisfied 
that.  They  sought  to  carry  put  the  truth  to  other 
tis  in  other  applications,  and  the  result  has  been  inex- 
de  confusion,  dishonouring  to  Divine  justice  and  mercy, 
itteily  confounding,  human  hopest ,  and.  aspirations.  Tlio 
»  has  made  God  a  xnighty  sovereign,  full  of  mercy 
Ufitioe,  rulii^g  all  things  by  His  eternal  will,  and  shaping 
thing  according  to  Uis  royal  providence.  Then  came 
heoiogian,  and  made  Him  a  petulant  tjyrant,  onesided, 
tt^  exulting  in  the  torments  of  the  very  creatures  whom 
o  taught  He  loved.  And  then  the  conclusion  of  the 
ppy  sceptic  was,  either  there  is  no  God,  or  to  serve 
a.  God  must  be  the  very  depth  of  wretchedness  and 
dation.  Oh  that  men  liad  leamt  the  lesson,  "  Secret 
3  belong  to  God  !'*  You  know  the  old  legend  of  the 
its,  that  one  of  the  mortals  stole  fire  from  heaven,  and 
irrible  punishment  of  the  eagle  gnawing  his  vitals  was 
;ed  by  tlie  angry  Jove.  What  is  it  but  a  symbol  of 
rash  and  almost  impious  heedlessness  which  has  made 
seek  to  prove  himself  one  of  the  counsellors  of  Heaven, 
a  dreadful  retribution  has  his  error  recoiled  upon  him- 
"  Secret  things  belong  to  God." 

other  mystery  which  is  often,  and  especially  in 
iresont  day,  brought  up  as  an  argument  agaimit  the 
le  revelation  is  the  presence  of  evil  and  sin  in  the  world, 
i  seem  to  be  closely  allied  with  the  secret  I  have  just 
)d ;  but  the  question  is  always  coming  up  to  meet  us, 
ice  evil,  whence  sin  %  Eeason  upon  these  things,  and  you 
aake  evil  eternal,  or  divinely  created  I  You^^sn^imaSL^  vov 
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to  "be  either  a  part  of  the  Divine  plan,  or  you  will 
the  omnipotent  Jehovah  a  prince  powerless  over  on 
tion  of  His  dominion.  Now,  it  appears  that  the  wu 
and  the  devout  man  will  abstain  from  pronouncii 
judgment  upon  the  question.  He  must  be  a  Twld  thinke 
following  reason  one  way,  will  lay  down  its  result  i 
elusive,  though  he  well  knows  that  quite  as  rigorous  ai 
ment  in  another  direction  will  bring  a  contra' 
result.  The  truth  is,  reason  is  inoperative,  except  t- 
man  the  wisdom  of  confessed  ignorance,  and  the  lin 
has  been  set  to  human  faculties.  Secret  things  bel 
God,  and  He  has  not  revealed  all  things  to  the  c 
of  men.  Let  us  submissively  acknowledge  this.  S 
the  wisest  and  most  profound  thinkers  have  done  it 
Son  himself  could  say,  "Even  so  Father,  for  so  it 
good  in  thy  sight.'* 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  to  whom  this  acknc 
ment  seems  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  Tlioy  try 
out  of  it  as  best  they  can,  and,  unfortunately  their  sb 
conclusions  are  taken  up  by  shallow  an<l  thoi 
men,  who  apply  the  conclusions  of  their  so-called 
to  an  utter  demolition  of  moral  and  religious  truth — i 
sometimes, perhaps,  sought  after  by  the  masters,  but  oft« 
sure,  deeply  grieved  at  by  them.  These  arc  the  phUosop 
the  different  schools  of  physical  and  metaphysical  J 
and  the  result  of  their  thinking  and  investigations  ha 
I  am  afraid,  of  some  injury  to  our  generation.  The  j 
investigator  has  become,  to  a  large  extent,  veiy  litti 
than  an  observer.  A  good  deal  of  modem  science  is  i 
but  classification  and  description.  Our  physics,  th* 
liave  had  a  strong  tendency  towards  matoiiaHam.  The  n 
man  will  believe  in  nothing  but  what  he  has  seen, 
very  habit  of  mind  which  has  best  helped  him  to  < 
and  know,  has  not  been  equally  helpful  to  belief  anc 

On  the  other  hand,  the  metaphysician  has  endeafo 
save  his  science  from  the  charge  of  being  nothing  bol 
ing.      And  \xe,  \x>o,  V^u^  v^^^&»^  ^^  TaiMossSa  fd  Q 
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n  and  induction,  and  he  will  accept  nothing  which  he 
luot  explain,  or  grant  that  there  is  aught  which  it  is  not 
ssiblo  to  grasp  by  human  understanding. 
Now,  against  these,  I  believe  the  true  philosopher,  and 
pecially  the  religious  teacher,  have  to  wage  a  never-ending 
IT.  Modem  science  does  not  always  give  evidence  of  the  pro- 
iindest  thinking  and  even  the  philosophy  of  our  day  is  too 
aterial — or  let  us  grant  them  their  positions ;  let  science 
ive  her  facts ;  let  philosophy  have  her  reasons  ;  religion,  I 
aiutain,  must  have  its  mysteries,  and  there  are  secret  things 
liich  belong  to  God  alone. 

And  let  not  the  man  of  science,  or  the  philosopher,  despise 
e  preacher  who  would  speak  of  things  not  seen,  not  felt, 
it  believed  and  trusted  in.  Are  there  no  mysteries  in 
ieiicc  ?  Can  the  most  skilful  observer  explain  the  great 
ries  of  events  that  we  term  life  ]  Is  the  wondrous  begin- 
ng  of  the  human  organization  one  step  nearer  satisfactory 
planation  than  when  the  Psalmist  wondered  at  the  secret 
jhionings  ?  Cannot  the  simplest  child  puzzle  the  pro- 
undcsl  man  of  science  with  the  most  foolish  questions 
►out  a  leaf,  a  flower,  or  a  dewdrop  1  And  what  of  our 
ulosopher  ]  Can  he  answer  all  the  profound  questionings 
the  moral  nature  of  man  ]     Can  he  explain  the  workings 

volition  ]  Can  he  point  to  you  the  link  between  matter 
id  mind  ]      To  say  they  are  in  fact  is*  not   the   answer 

the  question  "Why  ]  Xature  is  only  a  bible  with 
cturcs,  Man  is  only  a  bible  that  God  has  written.  And 
lierever  God  is  there  must  be  wonder,  and  secret  things 
dong  to  God. 

Let  me  endeavour,  in  conclusion,  to  point  out  one  or  two 
actical  lessons,  that  wo  may  learn  from  these  words,  *^  Se- 
ct things  belong  to  God." 

1.  Tlie  fact  that  there  are  these  great  mysteries,  that  there 
something  more  than  we  can  know,  that  there  is  a  Being, 
personality  to  whom  these  truths  are  clear,  to  whom  all 
lings  are  known ;  these  facts  ought  to  make  us  careful  to  live 
t  H^  light  of  these  unseen  realities^  andy  whiUt  ^ngo^ed  iu 
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ifrmporal  and  eavthhj  service^  not  io  forgd  our  eternal  a»i 
heavenly  df^^tiny,  Tlicre  is  in  roligion  very  much  that  baa  to 
do  with  tho  seen  and  the  real.  There  are  positive  duties. 
There  are  laws  wliich  have  been  revealed,  and  these  have 
their  ends  found  on  earth,  and  amongst  earthly  scenes.  Their 
design  we  can  now  comprehend,  their  result  we  can  now  esti- 
mate. But  for  us  there  are  also  things  within  the  veil,  and 
these  are  not  to  be  neglected.  The  eye  of  the  man  of  science 
may  never  have  seen  them  ;  his  telescope  cannot  hring 
near  those  diBtant  worlds ;  the  reason  of  the  philosopher 
may  not  be  able  to  prove  or  demonstrate  them ;  but  then 
they  arc,  and  our  religious  sentiments  rise  to  them,  our  faith 
and  hope  go  up  l^eyond  these  lower  things,  and  enter  into 
that  which  the  curttiin  of  mortality  must  hide.  Believe  me^ 
brethren,  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  live  with  the  faith  in  thew 
unseen  realities.  How  we  then  people  this  world  with  life  I  God 
speaks  in  tho  grinds  and  smiles  in  the  flowers.  His  footstep 
is  on  the  great  waste  of  waters,  and  His  arm  in  the  mightj 
blast.  Events  have  in  them  a  now  meaning  to  the  soul  tiiU 
is  alive  to  God.  The  purposes  of  the  Divine  Governor  are 
seen,  and  the  Divine  will  is  submitted  to  without  a  miixmur. 

The  poet  cannot  go  through  life  without  seeing  xeUtiou 
and  beholding  beauty.  Tho  colours  of  the  sky,  tho  varied 
scenes  of  tho  landscape,  the  song  of  birds,  the  mony-voioed 
crowds  of  men*— to  him  these  speak  a  language  that  th» 
unpoetic  soul  cannot  understand.  So  with  the  devout  and 
humble  Christian ;  he  feels  religious — that  is,  in  relation  toGfld 
everywhere.  Some  men  see  beauty,  but  he  sees  the  etenai 
Poet;  some  men  see  the  rich  colours,  he  sees  the  Fainter; 
some  behold  the  rocks  that  havd  stood  for  ages,  and  traoa  tha 
growth  of  tree,  and  flower,  and  the  varied  races  of  the  earth: 
he  sees  God,  His  wisdom.  His  love,  His  care ;  and  mon  tha 
this,  he  feels  that  God  is  his. 

I  think  a  good  deal  tliat  we  have  to  mourn  in  the  eieeaei 
of  good  and  well-meaning  people,  has  to  be  tnced  tD  ft* 
influence  of  tho  materialism  of  the  present  aga  On  ail  ■'■^ 
you  find  men  leoyCrlViv^  «.^\x\!i^  \\k    W.  ^ir&  iBist  da    Q* 
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lan  soul  has  needs  that  all  jonr  science  and  your  philo- 
17  will  not  satisfy.     Observation  and  reason  are  poor 
ces  to  supply  the  infinite  requirements  of  the  spirit. 
}lay  your  experiments  never  so  clearly,  give  me  the  most 
mte  result  of  all  your  observations,  and  I  shall  still  be 
Eig  for  something  that  your  instruments  cannot  touch,  nor 
language  ever  describe.      Reason  most  acutely  if  you 
Innd  me  in  a  mesh  of  logic,  and  my  manhood,  my  divine 
bip,  will,  like  Samson,  break  the  withes  and  green  ropes, 
you  cannot  make  the  spirit  your  slave.     Thus  men  are 
ig,  and  what  have  we?      Why,  foolish   cravings  £or 
ither  world,  insane  juggleries  that  dare  not  face  the  light 
ly.     We  wonder  that  our  men  of  culture  and  science  go 
these  shapes  that  peep  and  mutter.    Th^  mufit  obey 
ictates  of  their  better  nature,  and  they  are  not  satisfied 
the  dreary  materialism  into  which  they  had  suxUc.     On 
Ither  hand,  the  craving  for  the  unseen  has  led  to  the 
Ig  up  of  the  symbols  of  that  hidden  world.    Sacrannen- 
lism  has  entered  into  a  great  section  of  the  Chusch,  and 
lade  its  protest  against  the  low  earthly  religion  that  was 
ing  every  heart.    Now  these  excesses  have  to  be  fought 
as  much  as  the  evils  from  which  they  rebound.  Let  us, 
ren,  do  it  in  a  manly,  reliant  faith  in  Grod.     We  do  not 
spirits  of  the  departed  to  play  fantastic  and  useless 
.     We  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
that  His  power  is  more  than  sufficient.     We  want  no 
f  ul  and  sentimental  rite,  no  symbols  of  the  great  unseen 
21  which  we  place  our  confidence ;  we  do  not  even  adore, 
oe,  these  simple  elements  that  recall  a  dying  Saviour  ; 
re  want  the  things  that  are  signified,  we  want  the 
trust  in  the  work  which  Christ  has  donei  we  want  the 
lal  bread  and  wine,  the  power  of  an  endless  life,  the 
ice  of  our  Saviour,  the  mercy  of  our  God. 
lat  a  thing  it  is  to  gaze  at  some  of  the  grander  aspects 
!are )    I  have  looked  from  some  mountain  down  upon 
uiL    Beneath  me  were  the  lesser  hills,  glittering  in  the 
ht  8  stately  river  marched  onward  towaxda  ib&  oQ»Kn.% 


in  its  gannents  ;  nay, 
that  very  scene  befoK 
"wlielmed  me  till  I  woi 
a  man  in  whose  life  tl 
ing  with  that  man  wai 
nature's  glory.  He  1 
was  passedfin  the  con 
world,  he  yet  transfer] 
That  man  awes  his  fe 
He  fills  a  place  in  tl 
him.  He  is  immort 
brethren,  it  is  possibl 
Keep  ever  before  yo\ 
8een  and  the  tempora 
will  then  be  worth  Ir 
you  shall  be  to  other 
2.  Another  result  * 
only  to  give  fulness  t 
wants  of  nature,  but 
God,  we  shall  never 
overwhelm  our  apiriti 
the  happiness  and  w( 
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^us  questioning ;  tenderly  to  soothe  the  troubled  spirit ; 
^wer,  if  possible,  the  cravings  of  the  mind,  and,  if  this 
ot  possible,  to  point  out  the  impossibility,  and  direct 
^r  and  more  profitable  occupation  !  And,  to  this  end, 
ore  useful  truth  can  be  remembered  than  "  that  secret 
3  belong  to  God"  Will  you  give  up  life  because  you  can- 
nderstand  it  ?  Will  you  cease  to  act  as  a  moral  and 
Qtable  being,  because  you  cannot  reconcile  this  with 
ionception  of  an  infinite  and  omnipotent  God  1  Will 
hrow  away  your  fiiith,  make  shipwreck  of  your  hope, 
an  utter  veil  over  eternity,  and  forswear  your  God, 
Christ,  and  your  heaven,  because  you  cannot  make  all 
^ble  agree  with  your  notion  of  what  things  ought  to  be, 
se  you  cannot  understand  the  theological  doctrine  of  the 
y,  or  because  final  judgment  is  to  you  an  incomprehen- 
nystery  ]  "  Secret  things  belong  to  God,'*  my  brethren, 
iderstands  them,  you  may  be  sure,  and  perhaps  will 
you  see  them  clearly.  He  is  just  and  good  and  merciful, 
>me  day  you  shall  have  to  glorify  His  love.  Decide  these 
ons  to  satisfy  your  intellect ;  you  will  still  have  some  part 
ur  nature  crying  for  rest.  You  have  no  light  now,  you 
Trust  in  God  ;  Ho  will  bring  it.  Doubt  is  difficult,  I 
,  but  there  is  no  sword  like  life  to  cut  the  knot.  Live 
your  doubts.  Doubts,  now,  are  nothing  to  what  they 
e  to  those  who  are  driven  for  ever  from  His  face.  They 
t  know  the  secret,  for  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord 
od. 

There  is  another  frame  of  mind  that  the  perfect  know- 
and  obedience  of  the  truth  will  produce,  and  that  is 
ete  mibmwsion  to  the  loUl  of  God,  !Not  understanding, 
ot  seeing  the  ends  and  issues  of  what  God  does,  very 
makes  us  impatient  of  those  scenes  through  which  He 
ufl,  those  trials  by  which  He  makes  us  to  suflfer,  but 
rts  us  in  the  end.  Why,  what  a  catalogue  of  disturbed 
ionings,  troubled  doubtings,  even  muimurings  often  of 
itent^  might  I  not  gather  from  this  congregation  ?  How 
las  smitten  some  of  you,  and  you  have  been.  isLclYOftd  V^ 


sacniiccu  muca  lor 
prepared  wherein  y 
upon  the  project  an 
of  your  hoi)es,  the 
nity — all  you  liad  c 
«?vor.  "  Why  is  it 
care,  all  your  hop 
your  wealth  was  foi 
your  wliolo  being  \< 
lovo ;  and,  lo,  the  c 
it  was  bursting  intc 
ciato  your  love,  in 
is  it  so  1"  Am  I 
"  Secret  things  bel< 
He  cannot  now  eea 
He  cannot  be  untn 
coming  when  all  sh 
forth  in  the  mojcsl 
and  the  magniiiccnt 
heai-ts  are  to  be  c 
secrets  of  the  heart 
will  be  then !  Hapr 
has  already  made  n: 
they  shall  find  that 
been  that  they  migh 


Able  exporitions  of  the  Acts  or  the  Apostles,  describing  the  manners,  ctutoms, 
and  loeaHtles  described  hj  the  inspired  writers ;  also  interpreting  their  words,  and 
iMrmonialng  their  formal  discrepancies,  are,  happily,  not  wanting  amongst  us.  But 
ttMb  ednotion  of  its  widest  truths  and  highest  euggcstions  is  still  a  felt  desideratum. 
Tb  MHifte  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pages.  We  gratefully  avail  ourselves 
<if  all  exegetical  helps  within  our  reach ;  but  to  occupy  our  limited  space  with  any 
lengthened  arehiBologioal,  geographical,  or  philologioal  remarks,  would  be  to  miss 
CHV  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bore  the  mechanical  process  of  the  study  of  Scripture, 
Imt  to  reveal  its  spiritual  results. 


SuBJiCT  :  Paul  at  Epliesm. 

''After  these  things  were  ended,  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when 
he  had  passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerasalem,  say- 
ing, After  I  have  been  there  I  most  also  see  Rome.  So  he  sent  into  Mace- 
donm  two  of  them  that  ministered  unto  him,  Timotheus  and  Erastus ; 
Imt  he  himself  stayed  in  Asia  for  a  season.    And  the  same  time  there 
arose  no  small  stir  about  that  way.    For  a  certain  man  named  Deme- 
trius, a  silversmith,  which  made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  brought  no 
sntall  gain  nnto  the  craftsmen ;  whom  he  called  together  with  the 
worinnen  of  like  occupation,  and  said.  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft 
-we  have  our  wealth.    Moreover  ye  see  and  hear,  that  not  alone  at 
£phe8us,  but  almost  throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and 
turned  away  much  people,  saying  that  they  be  no  gods,  which  are 
xnade  with  hands :  so  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be 
sel  at  nought;  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana 
should  be  deepised,  and  her  magnificence  should  be  destroyed,  whom 
oU  Asia  and  the  world  worahippeth.    And  when  they  heard  these  say- 
ings, they  were  full  of  wrath,  and  cried  out,  saying,  Ghreat  is  Diana  of  tho 
Sj^hesians.    And  tho  whole  city  was  filled  with  confusion :  and  having 
oanght  Gains  and  Aristarchus,  men  of  Macedonia,  Paul's  companions 
in  travel,  they  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the  theatre.    And  when 
Panl  would  have  entered  in  unto  the  people,  the  disciples  suffered  him 
not.    And  certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia,  which  were  his  friends,  sent 
unto  him,  desiring  him  that  he  would  not  adventure  himself  into  the 
theatre.    Some  therefore  cried  one  thing,  and  some  another:   for 
the  assembly  was  confused ;  and  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore 
they  were  come  together.    And  they  drew  Alexander  out  of  the  mul- 
titude, the  Jews  putting  him  forward.    And  Alexander  beckoned  with 
the  hand,  and  would  have  mode  his  defence  unto  the  people.  But  when 
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wkUkm 

lobbvi  oii 

If: 


they  knew  that  he  was  a  Jew,  all  irifii  oo^ 

two  hours  cried  out.  Great  is  DisaiA  of  flui  ' 

townclerk  had  appeased  the  people,  hi  mM^  Y^ 

man  is  there  that  knoweth  not  how 

worshipper  of  the  great  goddoM  BiMHi^  mA  of 

down  from  Jupiter  ?    Seeing  thoa  that 

against,  yo  ought  to  be  quiet^  and  to  do 

brought  hither  those  men,  which  a 

yet  blasphemers  of  your  goddeai. 

craftsmen  which  are  with  him,  hftfvm 

is  open,  and  there  are  deputies :  let 

if  ye  enquire  anything  conceminif  (ithffiroattgw>  ft  ^UH  bofipiwilnit 

in  a  lawful  assembly.    For  we  m  ia  dHifor  to  te  oaUtd  m  ^llit^ 

for  this  day's  uproar,  there  being  no  OUM  whaiely  wm  BM|f  gfiiH 

accoimt  of  this  concourse.  And  when  lie  lud  time  wgnHuu,  he  SimUt 

the  assembly." — ^Acts  xix.  21 — 41. 

WE  have  said  that  this  chapter  presents  to  us  FsrfV 
ministry  at  Epbe^uLi  in  eonneciian  witJi  mx  svA^tt^: 
"the  twelve  disciples," — ''the  synagogue  and  the  tchoil 
of  Tyrannus," — "the  (liiw?ased  and  the  possessed," — ^lit 
seven  sons  of  Sceva,"^ — "the  deputation  to  MacedaiiUt'*— 
the  conduct  of  "Demetrius  the  silversmith,'* — and  *'iii 
statesman-like  address  of  the  '  Townclerk '  of  the  dt^r*** 
The  first  four  of  these  suhjecta  we  have  already  notio^ 
We  now  proceed  to  the  others. 

V.  The  deputation  to  Macedonia- — -^^  Aft«r  these  Ui^p 
were  ended,  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit^  when  he  had  paml 
through  Macedonia  and  Achaiaj  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  fe^y*«f , 
After  I  have  ..Iteen  there^  I  must  aim  se^e  Rome.  So  hm 
into  Macedonia  two  of  tljam  that  ministered  unto  him,  Hibih 
thens  and  Erastus ;  but  he  hlmsc^lf  stayed  ia  Asia  ibr  i^ 
season."  ^^ After  these  things^'  What  thiiags?  3*c4  po-, 
bably  the  growth  and  prevalence  of  tho  Won!  of  G* 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  veise;  bat  the  wonderful 
lences  respecting  the  seven  sons  of  Scoya  atul  the 
These  strange  events  were  bow  over,  Events^  like  max^  fc«» 
their  day.  The  loudest  Luriieaoe  sinka  into  sOenca 
Divine  spirit  of  evangelism  in  PatU^  instead  of  |iaaoiiig  m 
with  these  events,  wakes  to  new  energy  wid  L*Bbtk     Anl 
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once  projects  new  labour.  He  "  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when 
he  had  passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  afterwards  to  Rome."  The  converts  he  had  abeady 
won  in  other  places  for  Christ  were  dear  to  his  heart  and 
fresh  to  his  memory,  and  he  resolves  to  revisit  them.  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia,  including,  no  doubt,  Philippi,  Thessa- 
lonica,  Berea,  and  Corinth,  as  they  appeared  to  his  memory, 
pressed  their  claims  for  a  second  visitation.  He  prepares  for 
this  visit  by  sending  before  him  two  of  his  companions, 
l^otheus  and  Erastus,  the  special  object  of  whose  mission, 
it  would  seem,  was  the  obtainment  of  funds  from  the 
churches  in  those  districts,  in  order  to  relieve  the  poor  Chris- 
tians at  Jerusalem.  (Rom.  xv.  23,  24 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 — 9.) 
These  two  verses  (21  and  22),  carefully  exsimined,  present 
three  or  four  important  subjects  to  our  notice. 

First :  The  fraternal  beneficence  of  Clirlstianity.  The  Chris- 
tians at  Jerusalem,  it  would  seem,  were  at  this  time  in  great 
temporal  distress.  Their  distress  awoke  that  compassion  in 
the  mind  of  the  apostle  which  led  to  practical  effort  for  their 
relief.  He  appeals  to  the  churches  of  Macedonia,  composed, 
no  doubt,  largely  of  Gentile  converts,  for  their  charitable 
contributions.  The  beneficence  here  operates  with  all  the 
calm  force  of  a  natural  law.  There  is  distress  in  Jernsalem. 
Paul  feels  that  something  must  be  done  for  its  relief.  He 
communicates  it  to  Timotheus  and  Eiastus,  and  they  feel  the 
same ; — they  to  the  churches  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia ;  they 
feel  also,  and  relief  comes. 

Beneficence  comes  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  not  a 
subject  in  those  days  requiring  to  be  enforced  by  argument 
and  declamation.  The  fact  of  distress  evoked  it.  In  the 
letter  which  Paul  wrote  from  this  place  and  at  this  time  to 
the  Corinthians,  he  indicates  the  order  in  which  the  collec- 
tion should  be  made,  but  uses  no  argument  to  enforce  the 
dnty.  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1—9.)  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Time 
Christians  are  all  members  of  one  spiritual  body ;  and  the 
feeling  of  one  member  should  be  participated  in  by  the  whole. 
These  two  verseB  present— 
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Secondly  :  The  heroic  agfjresulvvness  of  Christiwiify.    Paul 
purposes  in  the  spirit  not  only  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  reUeie 
the  temporal  distresses  of  the  saints^  but  to  go  to  Borne  alao. 
"  Aft-er  I  liavti  been  there  I  must  also  see  Runu:^    See  Home ! 
What  for  ?    Merely  to  see  it^  in  order  to  gratify  curiosity,  to 
study  the  institutions  and  habits  of  a  wonderful  people,  to 
enrich  'his  experionco  of  life,  to  increase  his  acquaintance 
with  men  tind  things  ?    I*^ot  mainly,  if  at  all  so,  but  to  cany 
the  Gospel  into  the  heart  of  the  imperial  city.    Ilis  puipose 
to  visit  Rome  indicates  his  belief  in  threo  things.     (1)  Tliik 
Christianity  could  stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  enlightened 
people.     He  had  such  intellectual  confidence  in  the  sjstea 
ho  had  espoused  as  to  invite  to  it  the  most  penetrating  eyei 
of  the  world     Christianity  is  simple  enough  for  the  mind  of 
a  child,  and  sublime  enough  for  the  genius  of  a  seraph.    (3) 
That  no  intellectual  or  social  advancement  can  supersede  tlie 
necessity  of  the  Gospel.     The  apostle  knew  that  the  greatest 
statesmen,  artists,  poets,  heroes,  sages,  lived  at  Eome.    Tei 
none  of  them  could  do  the  work  of  the  Gospel    Naji 
all  of  tliem  were  in  urgent  need  of  its  provisions.    (3)  That 
the  work  of  evangelization  should  have  a  special  regaxd  to 
the  most  influential  centres  of  the  human  population.    It  ii 
evidently  God's  plan  in  diffusing  the  Gospel  through  tha 
world  to  establish  in  the  most   influential  towns,  tstam, 
peoples,  great  radiating  centres.    The  apostles  obaerred  tUi 
plan,  hence  Paul  determines  now  to  visit  Bome.     If  Bodia 
missions  had  observed  this  order  they  would  not  show  toJi? 
such  miserable  results  for  the  long  yean'  of  labour,  thi 
millions  of  money,  and  the   sacrifice  of   life  and  laM 
expended. 

These  two  verses  present — 

Thirdly  :  Tlie  official  siihordinaitans  of  ChriiHanHy.  He 
Gospel  employs  various  men  as  oflioers  to  extend  its  inftiifi 
**  When  Christ  ascended  upon  high  he  gave  some  to  !• 
apostles,'*  &c.  In  these  verses  there  are  three  officea^  Tai, 
TimotheuB,  Mid  Yxastus^  and  there  is  a  manifest  saboidmatifla 
Paul  ia  ihe  Exxpctvoi.    1^^  ^^  tent  Vs^A^^&MitAmia  two  of  thaa 
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that  ministered  unto  him/*  We  haye  no  account  that  he 
even  consulted  them  on  the  subject.  The  authority  here 
which  seems  to  have  been  mightily  potent  was  not  legal  or 
prescriptive,  but  simply  moral.  Paul  had  greater  genius, 
scholarship,  and  a  richer  and  Diviner  experience  than 
Timotheus  and  Erastus,  and  hence  his  mere  wish  to  them 
would  be  law.  In  a  society  where  all  minds  are  spiritually 
pate,  the  simple  wish  of  the  greatest  soul  is  the  greatest  law. 
He  only  is  the  true  ruler  in  the  Church  of  Crod  whose  words 
and  thoughts  and  spirit  and  bearing  arc  felt  to  have  a  heavenly 
loyalty.    Another  thing  seen  in  these  two  verses  is — 

Fourthly :  The  incidental  evidence  of  Chrisiianity,  In  the 
acooTint  which  is  here  given  by  Luke  of  Paul's  purpose  to 
Tiait  Borne,  and  that  which  he  gives  himself  many  years 
afterwards,  there  is  one  of  those  undesigned  coincidences 
80  frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which,  properly 
legaxded,  constitute  an  incontrovertible  argument  for  the 
tmth^of  Christianity.* 

The  next  point  in  this  chapter  from  which  we  may  take 
a  view  of  Paul  is 


VL   ThB     C0ND9CT      OF     DeMBTBIUS,     THB     SaVEBSMITH. 

^^And  the  same  time  there  arose  no  small  stir  about 
that  way.  For  a  certain  man  named  Demetrius,  a  silver- 
smith, which  made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  brought  no 
small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen,"  ^c.  After  Timotheus 
and  Enstns  had  left  Ephesus  for  Macedonia,  Paul  remains 
behind  for  a  time.  He  hiniseJf  stayed  in  Asia  for  a 
season,*'  The  reason  of  his  tarrying  here  longer  he  gives 
in  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  9.) 
I  must  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Petdecost,  fur  a  great  door  and 
effectual  is  opened  unto  me^  and  there  are  many  adversaries'^ 
It  was  during  this  time  that  **  tliere  arose  no  small  stir  about 
thai  way.'*  **  That  way  '*  means  the  Gospel  It  is  emphati- 
cally that  way,  the  only  way  to  a  truly  blessed  life.  The 
word  "stir"  means  commotion,  tumult,  agitation.     Many 

*  See  Paley's  "  Hone  Paulina?." 
▼OL.  XIX.  '     P 
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such  tremendous  stii-s  had  arisen  before  concerning 
way  " — the  Gospel.     This  commotion  is  further  descril 
verses  28 — 32.     Tlie  8j)eech  of  Demetrius  was  its  imn 
cause. 

This  Demetrius,  wo  are  told,  was  a  silversmith, '' 
made  silver  shrines  for  Diana."  The  meeting  whi< 
man  now  hold  gives  us  an  insight  into  four  things — tl 
version  of  human  handicraft,  the  force  of  the  mn 
.spirit y  the  frhnnphant  power  of  the  Gosjyt^ly  and  the 
contodion  of  a  had  feeling.  All  these  subjects,  eave  t 
wo  have  elsewhere  treated.*  As  to  the  last,  the  ajx 
Demetrius  so  influenced  the  passions  of  liis  mob-a 
that  they  were  prepared  for  any  act  of  violence, 
when  they  heard  these  sayings  they  were  full  of  wrai 
cried  out,  saying,  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 
the  whole  city  was  filled  with  confusion.  And  ha\'ing 
Gains  and  Aristarchus,  men  of  Macedonia,  Paul's  com] 
in  travel,  they  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the  tl 
What  gave  this  man's  speech  such  power  ?  Simply  t 
gruity  of  its  spirit  with  the  selfish  feelings  and  the  ido 
prejudices  of  an  audience  deeply  sunk  in  moral  i 
tion.  The  philosophy  of  an  eloquent  speech  is  to  be 
in  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  with  its  animating 
and  leading  opinions.  So  long  as  the  majority  of  the 
are  depraved  the  most  popular  speakers  will  be  eve 
most  in  sympathy  with  the  current  thought  and  fee 
the  masses.  Demetrius  was  intensely  mercenary,  so  w» 
craftsmen  be  addressed,  and  hence  his  words  kindled 
into  flama 

There  is  one  other  point  in  this  chapter  from  which  i 
take  a  view  of  Paul  at  Ephesus. 

Vn.  The  statesmanlike  address  of  the  tovi 
OP  THE  ciTT.  The  spirit  that  Demetrius  liad  awdbi 
audience  soon  spread  through  the  city ;  the  ezcitenMAl 
an  electric  spatV^  T«a  tbxou^h  alL    From  every 
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^lop  and  street  people  rush  forth ;  they  gather  into  groups, 
t^lum  into  a  dense  crowd.  The  deuse,  lawless  mass  throbs 
ViUi  one  pulse,  and  heaves  with  one  passion.  But  few  in  the 
inaes  could  tell  why  they  are  there.  A  mystic  feeling  has 
<iiawn  them  together,  and  they  are  prepared  for  anything. 
*^The  nuijoritij  knew  not  why  they  had  come  tofjether  :'^  a 
cuait  truthful  description  this,  of  all  mobs.  What  is  to 
be  done?  The  peace  of  the  city  is  broken,  precious  lives 
a»  in  danger,  Grains  and  Aristarchus  are  already  in  their 
hands,  St  Paul  is  in  immineat  peril,  property  is  jeopardised. 
What  IB  to  be  done  1  Who  shall  disperse  that  senseless,  lawless, 
infuriated  multitude,  and  restore  the  city  once  more  to  peace 
and  security  ?  Tliis  is  the  question  wliich  now  pressed  upon 
tta  peaceable  citizens,  especially  the  Jewish  portion  of  them. 
"And  they  drew  Alexander  out  of  the  multitude,  and  put 
kia  forward  '*  for  the  purpose.  Whether  this  Alexander  was 
tllB  coppersmith,  of  whom  Paul  speaks  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  or  not 
<ioas  not  appear,  but  it  does  appear  that  ho  was  a  Jew  and 
fts  people  would  not  hear  him.  "  When  they  knew  that  he 
•f^s  .a  Jew,  all  with  one  voice,  about  the  space  of  two  hours, 
iiied  out^  Great  is  Diana  of  the  -Ephesians."  Thus  they 
'hooted  for  two  hours,  either  to  prevent  Alexander  who,  per- 
Ui{Mi^  made  various  attempts  to  speak,  from  being  heard,  or, 
H*  accordance  with  the  heathen  custom  in  honour  of  the 
^ifinity.  (1  Kings  xviiL  26 — 28.)  You  cannot  reason  with 
hi  mob :  what  then  is  to  be  doue — Alexander  has  failed  ) 
Providentially  there  was  one  man  in  the  city  equal  to  the 
Kicasion — the  towncleuk.  Though  the  word  6ypa/i/uiTcv9 
Heans  scribe  or  secretary,  it  must  here  be  regarded  as  de- 
ignating  a  magistrate  ;  and  from  the  influence  he  exerted  he 
J^as  evidently  one  held  in  high  regard  by  the  populace.  This 
Han's  address  is  so  wise  and  statesmanlike  as  to  require 
special  attention. 

In  analysing  the  address  of  this  state-scribe  we  discover  in 
i  four  telling  elements — conciliation,  conscience,  counsel,  and 
3aaiien. 

First :  TJiere  Is  conciliation.     He  allays  tkeit  ^^aaaui^xc^  ^ 
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the  outset,  by  the  intimation  that  the  goiidess  of  vliose 
honour  they  were  so  anxious  was  of  such  unquestionably  and 
universally  a<lniitted  dignity  as  rendered  all  their  solicitudes 
perfectly  unnecessary.  "  !>  mm  of  Ep1^*tis "  (the  usnal 
Greek  formula  of  popular  address),  "  what  nmn  U  there  thnt 
knoweth  iwt  how  that  the  ct'tf/  of  the  Ejtfieifiavit  w  a  w>'r- 
shipper  {and  a  tern  pin  h>.epn')  of  the  tjreat  (fodder  Dinm, 
and  of  the  image  whu:h  fell  down  from  Jupiter  /•  As  if  he 
had  said  these  poor  Jews  cannot  in  any  way  weaken  tbe 
authority,  limit  the  influence,  or  dim  the  gloiy  of  Diana. 
You  may  as  well  be  anxious  about  the  radiance  of  th« 
quenchless  stars  as  to  be  anxious  about  Diana.  *'  S^^fii^  ty^ 
that  these  things  cannot  l)e  npoken  (ujainat,  ye  ought  to  bftpilet^ 
and  to  do  nothing  raMg,'*  As  there  is  not  the  shgbtert 
occasion  for  all  this  tumult,  "^  quirt.  Act  «y  /«#/*,  W  a* 
children,'' 

Secondly  :  There  is  consritmce.  lie  speaks  out  the  just  is 
well  as  the  politic.  lie  reminds  them  that  Paul  and  hit 
companions  had  not  been  guilty  cither  of  profiining  tha 
temple  or  calumniating  the  goddess.  "  For  ye  hai^e  bronchi 
hither  these  men,  which  are  neither  robbers  of  ehurchet^  «* 
yet  blasphemers  of  your  gfvldess,"  They  wore  neither  noi- 
legious  nor  insolent  in  relation  to  their  religion.  They  took 
nothing  from  the  temple  with  their  hands,  nor  did  they  vitt 
their  lips  outrage  the  feelings  of  Diana's  worshippenL  Hv 
is  a  high  testimony  from  a  learned  and  dignified  Pegu  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Apostles  as  the  promoters  of  a  new  futh. 
It  shows :  (1)  That  they  showed  a  respectful  deference  to  tha 

*  The  %nuuf€  which  fell  down  from  Jupittr,  Tho  original  imiig*  d 
Diana  was  a  small  Rtatne  of  tho  goddoM,  made  of  ebon  or  cbOBT,  vift 
many  breasts,  and  carved  by  a  sculptor  called  Ganitiof,  and  ttlP 
reproientcil  it  as  having  fallen  from  hoayeni.  The  saoie  legend  vii 
reported  respecting  the  Palladium,  or  imago  of  Minerva,  at  1^;  ths 
aneilia,  or  shields  of  Mors,  at  Home ;  tho  black  stone,  in  the  Ovbih 
at  Kccca ;  and  also  one  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Baalbee.  b 
lomo  instances,  those  objects  may  have  literally  fidlen  from  hevraa  ta' 
the  form  of  meteoric  itAivca,  'which  have  been  known  to  i 
tho  skies,  in  all  agee,  Va  ^«m\A  \iki\»  «A^^^«w^&. 
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clings  of  the  errorists.  (2)  That  they  exhibited  God's  truth 
ither  than  battled  with  men's  opinions.  (3)  That  their 
ingaage  was  kind  and  not  reproachful.  Would  that  all  pro- 
loters  of  truth  had  imitated  the  example  of  the  Apostles  in 
bis  respect.  We  thank  this  grand  old  chancellor  of  Ephesus 
nr  such  a  testimony  to  Apostolic  conduct  as  this. 

Thirdly :  There  is  counsel.  He  administers  wise  advice. 
ie  telU  them  that  should  there,  however,  be  one  of  their 
tmnber  who  had  committed  any  wrong  against  them,  the 
curt  of  justice  was  opened,  and  they  could  make  an  ap- 
teal  to  the  proconsul.  "  Wh^i-eforey  if  Demetrius  and  the 
raftsmen uihich  are  with  hiniy  have  a  matter  agaiiist  artyman^ 
he  lata  is  opeoy  and  there  are  deputies :  let  them  implead 
accuse)  one  aiwtliery  As  if  he  had  said,  if  any  of  you  have  a 
harge  of  wrong  against  any  of  these  men,  go  into  the  court 
»f  justice  with  them,  which  is  now  sitting,  and  have  the  case 
airly  and  impartially  tried.  And  if  these  men  have  hot  com- 
Bitted  any  wiong  against  Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen,  but 
lave  offended  in  some  other  matter  of  which  the  court  of 
DBtice  will  not  take  congi2anoe,  matters  in  relation  to 
opinions  or  tastes,  or  social  usage,  let  such  matters  be  settled 
'»  a  luwfid  assembly^  As  if  he  had  said,  this  assembly  is 
in  imlawfal  one.  It  is  disorderly,  tumultuous,  the  crehture  of 
oaeasonxiig  passion ;  let  there  be  an  assembly  of  men  law- 
Uiy  called  together  to  settle  the  matter  in  dispute. 

fonrtbly :  Tk^'e  is  caution.  In  conclusion,  he  gives 
hflu  a  word  of  warning.  He  tells  them  that  such  an 
quTMX  exposed  the  city  of  Ephesus  to  the  displeasure  of 
lieBomans.  "  We  are  in  danger  to  be  called  in  question  fur 
his  day's  uproar,  iJiere  being  no  cause  wlierehy  we  viay  give 
in  account  of  this  concourseJ'  His  speech  was  successful. 
Gtight  zeason  can  calm  the  tide  of  tumultuous  passion. 
Season,  thou  canst  conquer  the  world,  if  thou  wouldst  only 
■ise  fh>m  thy  lethargy,  shake  off  thy  trammels  of  prejudice, 
xime  into  the  ''true  light/'  and  speak  out  honestly  the 
lational  things. 


•  UIC3  |inuae  oi  vae  glory  { 
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I.  Predestination 
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^^e  sun,  the  twinkling  of  the  stars,  the  germinating  force  of 
^he  seed,  the  form  and  instinct  of  the  animal,  ai-e  as  much 
Ood's  predestined  acts  as  the  conversion  and  regeneration  of 
^  sooL  Is  the  painting  of  that  lily,  or  the  plumage  of  that 
bird,  a  new  idea  that  has  i*ecently  entered  the  mind  of  God  ? 
It  ia  that  upon  which  He  has  resolved  from  all  eternity. 
God's  predestination  is  the  stability  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, the  ground  of  confidence,  the  source  of  our  strength. 
&  in  the  spirituaL  Our  adoption  to  lliuLself,  or  Jesus 
Christ,  is  His  predestinatiom  Lot  us  put  the  same  conli- 
dence,  and  exercise  the  same  faith  in  it,  as  the  sailor  does 
in  the  magnetism  of  the  needle,  the  husbandman  in  tlio 
vitality  of  the  seed,  or  the  housewife  in  the  heating  proper- 
ties of  coal,  or  the  cleansing  properties  of  water.  3.  At  its 
ttquence.  Succession  in  the  mind  of  God  may  be  philoso- 
phically incorrect.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
conceive  of  God,  and  it  ia  the  way  that  Scripture  pre- 
sents Him  to  us.  In  Kom.  viii.  29,  Paul  writes,  "  For 
whom  He  did  foreknow.  Ho  also  did  i)rcdc8tinate,"  &c. 
Here  Paul  teaches  that  God's  predestination  is  based  upon 
His  foreknowledge.  Peter  teaches  the  same  thing,  "  Elect 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,''  &c.  This 
leason  corroborates.  A  man  must  first  know  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  and  what  he  can  do,  before  he  can  resolve 
•opon  doing  it.  So  we  submit  it  must  have  been  with  God. 
His  purpose,  in  all  its  fulness  and  breadth,  and  His  plan  in 
all  its  laws  and  requirements,  must  have  been  present  to  His 
mind  before  He  could  resolve  upon  its  execution.  The  aso 
to  be  made  of  its  sequence  we  shall  see  presently. 

II.  That  tue  "  adoption  op  children  "  is  its  immediate 
OBJECT.*     ITie  blessing  it  is  intended  to  secure  is: — 1.  A 

*  The  wovd  xpoopl^ta  hero  used  by  the  apostlo  oceim  hut  four  times 
in  the  New  Tovtamont  In  two  of  these,  Acts  iv.  28,  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  it 
hifl  refierenoe  to  things ;  in  the  other  two  to  porsons,  Rom.  viii.  29,  30  ; 
£ph.  i  6 — 11.  It  is  not  a  littlo  remarkable  that  in  all  tho  latter 
I  it  has  an  immediate  reference  to  the  relation  or  privileges  of 
It  is  not  onoe  applied  to  anything  less. 
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ififpemffdcJ  hhimng.  Mark  the  form  and  nature  of  the  blessing 

or  privilege  in  connection  with  which  Paul  uses  the  teim 

predestination.     He  does  not  speak  of  it  as  a  restoration  to 

man's  original  state  and  privilege,  but  as  something  sopei- 

added  to  man's  original  charter  of  blessings.     A  aometliisg 

over  and  above  what  belongs  to  man  as  man.     A  coofonni- 

tion  to  the  image  of  God's  own  Son^  the  adoption  of  chOdren,  th*> 

obtaining  of  an  eternal  inheritance.  (Bom.  viii.  29 ;  £])hei  i. 

«5, 11. )    The  purpose  of  God's  predestination  is  our  elevation  to 

a  relation,  position,  and  privilege,  higher,  superior,  and  cIoKr 

than  any  mere  crcatui'e.     The  highest  and  closest  that  we  can 

conceive  of  as  possible  between  the  Infinite  and  the  finite. 

2.  A  patent  n I  Uosmnfj,     It  is  a  Father's  predestination,  a 

Father  8  design,  a  Father's  purpose.     A  purpose  which  onh 

a  Father's  love  could  prompt,  a  Father's  heart  ccmld  compuii 

a  Father  s  mercy  could  sustain.      It  does  not  savonr  of  i 

judicial  satisfaction,  a  legal  compensation,  or  a  oommerml 

equivalent ;   it  belongs  to   a   higher,  a  diviner  region.   It 

has  its  source,  its  spring,  its  centre,  its  consummation  ini 

Father's  heart.     3.  A  present  hlvmn(f.     It  is  a  porpoM  thit 

takes  effect  in  the  present  life.     "  Beloved,  now  are  ire  tlie 

sons  of  God."     "  Ye  have  not  i-oceived  the  spirit  of  bondage 

again  to  fear,  hut  ye  linvo  received  the  spirit  of  adopdoB." 

&c,y  kc.     The   relation  of  children  is  ono  that  we  an  to 

sustain  now.     The  condition  of   childroHy   Ac,  &c    lb 

blissful  realization  of  God's  predestinating  purpose  in  ttii 

high  and  endearing  relation  is  not  a  thing  we  have  to  liopi 

for,  to  work  for,  to  obtain  as  a  reward  for  certain  datiei,  M 

a  thing  wo  have  to  enjoy,  and  to  enjoy  now.  Now  you  aw  tk 

children  of  God.  Your  Father  is  the  Father  of  eternity.  S«ek, 

then,  the  possession  and  ei\joymeut  of  eternal  thingai    Vov 

Father  is  the  Father  of  the  universe,  &c.,  &c. 

III.  Tu\T  "Jesus  Christ"  is  its  appointbd  xedivil  I 
The  adoption  of  children  is  the  yrand  ewl  and  design  ofCkridi 
irnrh\  Or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  it  is  "  tiie  bringing  d 
many  sons  unto  g\or|J^    NfT^  ^qas  thia  has  been  tooiiMh 
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«n  in  the  zeal  theologians  have  displayed  for  what 
en  called  the  ''  reotoral  rights  of  God^"  The  glorious 
md  mission  of  Christ  has  been  narrowed  to  a  legal 
stion,  a  judicial   necessity.     Hence,  '^  justification  by 

has  been  more  prominent  in  the  teaching  of  the 
h  than  '^the  adoption  of  sons."  Whether  the  vindi- 
of  God's  reotoral  rights  was  an  essential  element  in  the 
oi  Christ,  we  shall  not  stay  to  inquire ;  but  it  might 
»een  taken  for  granted  that  God  would  not  predestinate 
ng  that  would  compromise  Qis  justice  or  weaken  His 
ment.  If  the  same  zeal  and  time  and  talent  had  been 
fed  in  unfolding  and  enforcing  this  high,  grand,  noble 
id  design  of  Christ's  work  in  our  adoption,  we  should 
ttained  to  a  higher  Christian  platform,  and  have  been 
ag  a  higher  Christian  life.  The  teaching  of  Uie  Chnrch 
en  too  ^*'  legaL''  Leaying  God  to  vindicate  His  own 
ure,  let  us  seek  to  compass  and  ei^joy  the  heights  and 
I,  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  God's  great  predestined 
le  in  our  adoption.     2.  That  Chrisfa  toork  is  mecUa- 

It  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end.  That 
aing  the  securement  of  God's  purpose  in  our  adoption, 
doption  to  the  high  and  holy  relation  and  privilege 
Idren,  is  a  purpose  God  has  resolved  to  secure  through 
»dium  of  His  Son.  The  attainment  and  enjoyment  of 
lation  is  not  left  to  chance  or  accident,  or  some  fortu- 
peculation  or  effort  of  our  own.  God  has  resolved 
he  method,  as  well  as  upon  the  purpose.  Acquaint 
Ives  with  and  pursue  it,  and  certain  success  must  be 


That  thk  **oood  pleasubb  of  God's  will"  is  its 
iTiNG  MOTIVE.  Our  adoption  is  an  expression  and  an 
iment  of  God's  pleasure  accordant  with  His  will.  1. 
tcHl  is  love.  The  purpose  to  raise  fallen  and  rebel  men 
delation  and  privilege  of  children  must  have  had  its 

in  deep,  arden^  unconquerable  love.  It  was  God's 
gw  purpose.    Not  one  that  righteousness,  truth,  or 
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are  the  jpredestined  ?  The  term  "  predestination "  is 
ne  of  universal  application.  What>  then,  are  its  limita- 
?  Evidently  not  those  that  have  relation  to  anything 
idtious  or  teijiporal,  but  moral.  Who,  then,  are  the 
istined  ?  Let  ua  venture  a  supposition,  and  see  how  far 
11  relieve  the  difficulty,  and  how  far  it  can  be  sns- 
i.     Let  us  suppose  that,  in  contemplating  the  great 

of  human  redemption,  God  foreknew  that  there  would 
und  in  some  a  moral  susceptibility  more  favourable  to 
^ization  of  His  purpose  than  in  others,  and  that  these 
redestinated to  "the  adoption  of  children."  Can  there 
y  fatal  objection  to  such  a  supposition  1  The  only  one 
uow  is  that  it  seems  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  Grod^s- 

in  our  election.  That  it  does  not  do  this  we  shall  be 
bo  show  in  its  proper  place.   Can  any  thing  be  advanced 

favour  ? 

Scripture  favours  it  As  we  have  already  seen,  both 
and  Peter  teach  that  God's  predestination  is  based  upon 
breknowledge.  Paul  states,  in  Rom.  viii  29,  "  Whom 
id  foreknow  He  also  did  predestinate."  What  then  are 
)  understand  by  the  expression  "  Whom  He  did  fore- 
'  ] "  What  did  He  foreknow  about  or  concerning 
?     The  supposition  that  He  foreknew  that  some  would 

to  the  moral  rufluences  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
gh  the  mediatorial  work  of  His  Son  and  that  some 
i  resist,  and  that  He  resolved  that  those  who  yielded 
d  not  only  be  forgiven  and  restored,  but  adopted  aa 
ren,  affords  at  least  some  intelligent  explanation  to  the 

Reason  favours  it.  Predestination  implies  choice.  It 
)  selection  of  some  to  certain  privileges  in  preference  to 
3.  Li  making  such  selection  God  must  have  had  soma 
ating  principle  to  guide  Him.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
18  an  indiscriminate,  haphazard  sort  of  thing.  God's 
e  is  always  characterized  by  wisdom  and  fitness.  Sove-- 
fy  resolved  upon  the  choice^  but  Sovereignty  did  not  regu- 
or  decide  its  character.     Goodness,  right^o\vsQ&eA^  «xA 
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adoption  is  a  superadded  blessing,  not  a  provision  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  man's  original  nature  or  the  completeness 
of  man's  original  happiness.  So  that  it  is  not  an  expression 
of  God's  general  goodness  and  love  in  which  all  created  intel- 
ligences shared,  but  the  expression  and  exhibition  of  an 
attribute  special  and  unique,  and  designed  exclusively  for 
man.  That  attribute  is  God's  grace,  God's  predestinating 
purpose  of  adoption,  encircled  with  the  brighest  halo  of 
Divine  gloiy,  replete  with  the  richest  blessings  of  the  Divine 
resources,  crystallized  with  the  brightest,  purest  outflowings 
of  the  Divine  perfections,  glowing  with  the  most  fervent 
breathings  of  Divine  love,  is  a  provision  of  grace  exclusively 
for  man — ^man  adopted  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ  cherishing 
the  spirit  of  a  child,  and  living  up  to  the  privileges  of  a 
child,  shines  radiantly  with  the  glory  of  God's  grace.  The 
supposition  that  we  have  ventured  does  not 'detract  in  the 
slightest  measure  from  that  glory.  All  that  we  have  attri- 
buted to  man  is  a  moral  susceptibility  inducing  an  act  of 
faith.  And  what  does  Paul  say  ?  *'  Where  is  boasting  then  1 
It  is  excluded.  By  what  law  ?  Of  works  f  Nay,  but  by 
the  law  of  &ith."  So  far  from  detracting  from  that  glory  it 
gives  it  increased  lusti*e,  for  it  exhibits  man  as  a  child  con* 
vinced  by  reason  and  conquered  by  love,  and  not  a  slave  or 
a  machine  driven  by  an  irresiBtible  force. 

Benjamin  Preeoe. 


Subject  :  The  Blessedness  of  Enduring  Temptation. 

*'  Blessed  it  the  man  that  endureth  temptation :  for  when  he  is  tried, 
he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  Hfe,  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to 
them  that  love  Him." — James  L  12. 

^imlssis  flf  3(oiinI]2  %  %tiim  Ignn^tb  anb  ^btrts-S^txb. 

SOD'S  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  neither  are  His 
ways  our  ways.  As  the  hea'"*ns  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  are  His  ways  higher  than  (  r  ways,  and  His  thoughts 
than  our  thoughta    Illustrations  J  this  abound.    Few  are 
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moro  striking  tliaii  tlio  contrast  between  Gq<1'js  idea  of 
ncss  and  man's.  Many  men  associate  happiness  with  ^ 
station^  per»tmal  case,  snrccsit  in  lumvessy  &c.  Nothing 
sarily  wrong  in  these  things.  But  God  pi-onounces  nc 
diction  upon  them.  He  never  says,  "  Blessed  is  the  i 
rank,  the  man  clothed  in  purple  and  tine  linen,  and  wh 
sumptuously  every  day,  tlie  successful  mei-chant,  or 
whom  all  men  speak  well,  who  aims  to  please  everyhoc 
seems  to  succeed.'*  Not  so,  but  the  opposite  of  so. 
unfolds  Grod's  idea  of  happiness  in  the  fcJennon  on  the  ^ 
The  ]X)or  in  spirit,  the  mourners,  men  persecute<l  for  rigl 
ness  sake  ;  they  are  tlio  blessed  ones.  Jajues,  in  his  om 
angular  way,  echoes  the. same  sentiment.  "My  hx\ 
count  it  all  joy,"  &c. ;  "  Behold,  we  count  them  happy, 
**  Blessed  is  tluJ  man  that  eudureth,"  &c.  Sturtliug 
these.  They  give  a  shock  to  many  popular  prtyudices 
are  hard  sayings.  But  "  let  God  be  true,  and  every 
liar."     Hero  wo  have — 

I.  Temptation.  "What  is  it  \  A  simple  inquiry,  I 
the  sake  of  some,  necessary.  In  many  minds  the  w 
almost  inseparably  associated  ^vith  the  idea  of  tmlicitai 
AiH,  Some  are  stailled  to  read,  "  God  did  tcmj)t  Abn 
and  have  a  little  misgiving  in  praying,  "  Lead  us  nc 
temptation,"  as  though  God  would  do  such  a  thing, 
word  has  two  meanings,  and  both  occur  in  this  cl 
**  Let  no  man  say  " — He  may  in  this  sense  bo  tempted 
dc^dl,  the  world,  or  himself,  "  drawn  away  of  his  ow 
and  enticed,"  but  never  by  God.  But  as  to  trials,  pi 
tions,  afHictions — all  that  tests  the  genuineness  and 
of  our  religion,  all  that  God  sends  to  prove  and  try  ns 
show  what  is  in  our  heart — blessed  is  the  man  that  en> 
such  temptations.  Tlie  life-story  of  the  good  in  a] 
sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  the  text  Does  Abiaham  h 
son  more  than  he  loves  me  I  Is  Joseph's  fear  of  ( 
regal  that  he  will  say  No !  to  sin  in  its.  most  sedaetivs  i 
Does  Moses  xe&Wy  ^^ist  \k<^  "Rr^tuM^OL  qC  Christ  to  i 
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•^Bwures  of  Egypt  ]  K  I  stretch  forth  my  hand  and  touch 
he  person  and  property  of  Job,  will  he,  as  his  accuser  affirms, 
Una  me  to  my  face  I  Will  Daniel's  fidelity  to  truth  and 
ojalty  to  God  lead  him  to  risk  position,  reputation,  and  life  ? 
^mal  can  preach  and  travel  for  me ;  can  he  suffer  the  loss  of 
U  things  for  me  ?  "  I'll  prove  them/'  said  God.  And  how 
lobly  these  brave  men  endured  temptation  let  their  Uvea 
ettify !  We  may  know  little  of  trials  so  severe  as  theirs,  but 
f  we  are  children  we  shall  wear  the  family  badge.  "  K  we 
>Q  without  chastisement,"  &c. 

"  He  Bondeth  sun,  He  sendeth  ahower ; 
Alike  they're  needful  for  the  flower. 
And  joys  and  grief  afike  are  sent, 
To  give  the  soul  fit  nonriahmcnt, 
As  comes  to  me,  or  shade  or  sun, 
Father,  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done ! " 

Here  we  have — 

n.  Temptation  endured.  James  does  not  say  ^'Blessed 
is  the  temptation,"  or,  '^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  has  it;'*  but, 
^Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  it."  He  is  blessed  who 
abides  the  test,  who  weathers  the  storm,  who  comes  home 
Awn  the  "  well-foughten  field,"  saying,  "  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith."     There  is— 

First :  Tlie  blessedness  of  conscioics  rectitude.  "Our  rejoicing 
is  this,  the  testing  of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity," 
4c  "  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just."  Some 
acn  have  gone  to  battle  for  so  bad  a  cause  that  they  may  be 
s^  to  have  been  defeated  ere  the  fight  began.  When  might 
%ht8  against  right,  when  a  lie  wages  war  against  the  truth, 
^vlien  tyranny  struggles  to  plant  its  iron  heel  on  the  neck  of 
fi^om,  who  can  be  heroic  %  In  such  a  case  a  man's  right 
i>^  is  withered.  But  when  a  man  is  doing  battle  against 
^  world  and  the  flesh,  when  he  seeks  to  trample  down  and 
to  iiample  out  the  devil  in  him  and  around  him,  his  arm  is 
'^GYTed,  and  his  soul  is  fired  by  the  consciousness  that  he  has 
^^t  on  his  side.    Departed  saints,  holy  angeLS)  and  the 
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Great  God,  are  approving  witnesses  of  his  conflicts.    He 
endures  beneath  tlie  canopy  of  their  selectest  benediction. 

Second :  Augmenfrd  sfremjth  is  another  element  of  Ibft 
blessedness  of  the  man  who  enduroth  temptation.  Efcry 
victory  won  augments  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  true 
soldier.  Just  as  every  intellectual  con(|uest  becomes  a  step- 
ping-stone to  new  triumphs.  Illustrate  by  the  heathen 
notion  of  the  strength  of  every  slain  foe  becoming  the  pro- 
perty of  the  victor.  Every  man  who  having  endured  tempts- 
tion  can  look  down  upon  his  slain  foe,  or  drag  him  at  his  chariot 
wheels,  is  a  stronger  man.  lie  has  made  a  real  and  yoe\\in 
addition  to  his  spiritual  possessions.  "  They  go  from  strength 
to  strengtli,"  &c.  "  The  path  of  the  just,"  Ac.  These  bless- 
ings arc  the  immediate  results  of  enduring  temptation.  Jame« 
points  to  another  not  less  real  Ixicause  remote.  Here  we 
have — 

III.  Endured  temptation  rewarded.  "  He  shall  receire," 
&c.  When  he  has  been  tested  or  approved.  Itecall  Job's 
impressive  declaration.  "  He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  tske, 
and  wJtPn  he  hath  tried  me  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold."  The 
prclcess  completed,  the  end  realised,  God's  purposes  accon* 
plished.  Never  forget  that  God  is  the  only  judge  as  to  the 
severity  and  length  of  the  trial.  Two  thoughts  full  of  coo- 
solation.  First :  The  temptation  is  discijUinanj  in  it* 
character.  "  All  things  work,"  &c,  2.  It  is  iemjnmiri/  in  itt 
duration.  "Our  light  afflictions."  The  "days  of  our 
mourning"  will  soon  be  ended.  Sorrow  and  sighing  will  *» 
long  flee  away.  And  then  conies  the  crown  of  life ;  or  better, 
the  crown  of  "  the  life" — the  only  true  life,  highest  life,  etend 
life.  "A  crown:"  accommodated  language.  ThehighestdjgnitJ 
from  the  highest  Being.  An  inheritance  incormptiUe,  At 
When  from  tliat  serene  and  lofty  height  the  soul  leviewf  th0 
past,  surveys  the  present,  and  forecasts  the  future,  then,  tw 
not  till  then,  will  the  precious  meaning  of  the  text  be  m^ 
'*  Blessed  is  ttwMMLn,"  Ac. 

Krst :  fS^c  t?!**  immn\«e  »mpo\-l«.vat<».      tlvwaflef.   It»ft* 
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Dge  on  which  salyation  turns.  All  men  are  born  to  trouble, 
it  trouble  is  not  the  same  thing  to  all  men.  Contrast  the 
dieted  sinner  and  the  afflicted  saint.  The  former,  like  a 
ut  in  the  fire  or  a  wild  bird  in  a  net ;  the  latter,  meek, 
rigned,  thankful,  hopefuL  "The  cup  which  my  Father," 
s.    "  Even  so,  Father,"  &c 

Second :  What  an  encouragement  to  patiently  enduring 
'^s  trials.  Afflictions  are  God*s  spade  and  mattock,  by 
tiich  He  digs  into  ELis  people's  hearts  to  find  out  the  gold  of 
ith.  "Many  of  our  troubles,"  says  Beecher,  "are  God 
agging  us,  and  they  would  end  if  we  would  stand  upon  our 
et  and  go  whither  He  would  have  us."  Afflicted  one! 
kDsider  Christ  Jesus.  "He  was  in  all  points  tempted," 
c  Amid  the  coming  twilight  and  the  gathering  clouds 
on  may  still  discern  precious  tokens  that  Jesus  has  been  on 
be  road  before  you. 

Third:  Use  the  text  as  an  argument  for  a  hopeful  and 
yyfid  anticipation  of  the  future. 

N.J.  L. 

The  Temple,  St.  Maiy  Cray. 


i 
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ACTS  OP  THE  APOSTLES. — ^EMBNDATIVB   RENDERINGS. 

Chapter  xvi.  1. — ^And  he  arrived  down  against  Derbe  and 
ystra :  and7iMp$l>  &  certain  disciple  was  there,  by  name 
iiAotheus,  son  oi  s^^ faithful  Jewish  woman,  but  o^a  fE^ther  a 
TeOen.  '>-^ 

3.  Who  was  [well]  mtnessed  of  by  the  brethren  in  Lystra 
cid  Iconium. 

3.  This  [man]  Paul  toUled  to  go  forth  with  him,  and 
^king^  circumcised  hisft^  by  reason  of  the  Jews  thai  w«t^  \sl 

VOL.  JIX.  ^ 
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those  plcuie^ :  for  all  knew  his  fjather  that  he  was  [vr^x^i 
this  verb  being  used,  perhaps,  because  his  Hellenic  ori^'in 
was  a  thing  anterior  to  his  circumcision]  a  Hellen, 

4.  And  as  they  went  through  the  cities,  they  gavp  onr  to 
them  to  keep  the  decmons  that  were  jiid^jeil  by  the  apoailw 
and  elders  tliat  were  in  Jerusalem. 

6.  So  the  churches  were  confirmed  in  the  fiiith,  and  in- 
ceased  in  number  daily. 

6.  And  having  gone  through  Phiygia  and  the  GalaiiM 
region,  being  hindered  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost  from  spcakin'j  the 
words  in  Asia. 

7.  Coming  down  to  Mysia,  they  atiempted  to  go  iuto 
Eithynia,  and  the  Spirit  suliered  them  not 

8.  And  passing  along  by  Mysia,  they  went  down  to 
Troad, 

9.  And  a  vision  by  night  was  seen  by  Paul ;  a  certainnun 
[av^p]  a  Macedonian^  was  standing^  Iteseccking  him  and  say- 
iiigj  P^^  over  into  Macedonia  to  help  us.  [Observe  the  pl^ 
ticiple  with  the  imperative.] 

10.  And  wJien  ho  itaw  the  vision,  immediately  we  sou^t  to 
go  forth  into  Macedonia,  inferring  that  the  Lord  ha<l  callfti 
US  for  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them. 

11.  And  netting  sail  from  the  Troady  we  ran  straight  so 
Samothrace,  and  on  the  followiwj  day  to  Neapolis  ; 

12.  And  thence  to  Philippi,  which  is  a  chief  city  of  i^ 
part  of  Macedonia,  a  colony.  And  we  were  in  this  city  <'/^ 
ing  some  days ; 

13.  And  on  the  day  o/thc  Sabbath,  we  went /t>r/A  loV**^*' 
the  city  by  a  river,  where  there  was  the  aceustotned  jiati  o^ 
prayer,  and  sitting  down,  we  spake  to  the  women  thai  ^ 
come  togetJwr, 

14.  And  a  certain  woman,  by  name  Lydia,  a  seller « 
purple  of  the  city  Thyatira,  fearing  God,  heard,  whoie  haiff 
the  Lord  opened,  to  give  heed  to  the  thingB  spoken  hy  Ful 

15.  And  when  she  was  baptized,  and  her  homt  ^ 
besought,  saying,  K  ye  have  judged  me  to  be  iaithfiil  to  tha 
Loxd,  com^  m\A  m^  \iQ>3ai^  to  i^CkS&ft*    Andaheeq^bnof^V' 
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16.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  we  were  going  to  the  place  of 
'layer,  that  a  certain  bondmaid,  having  a  soothsaying  spirit, 
let  us,  who  occasioned  much  profit  to  her  masters  by 
ivining. 

17.  This  woman,  following  Paul  and  us  about,  cried  ouf, 
lying,  Thes^  men  are  servants  of  God  the  Highest,  who 
mounce  to  us  the  way  of  salvation. 

18.  And  this  she  did  for  many  days.  But  Paul,  over^ 
rieved,  and  turning  round,  said  to  the  spirit,  I  command 
lee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  come  out  from  her. 
Jid  he  came  out  in  the  same  hour. 

19.  But  her  masters,  seeing  that  the  hope  of  their  profit 
mt  out,  seizing  on  Paul  and  Silas,  dragged  [them]  to  the 
lace  of  assembly  before  the  rulers. 

20.  And  leading  them  to  the  magistrates,  said,  These  men 
rsatly  disturb  our  city,  being  [vtrdpxovTt^]  Jews, 

21.  And  announce  customs  which  it  is  not  right  for  us  to 
to  to  us  nor  to  do,  being  [o^cri]  Romans. 

22.  And  the  crowd  rose  together  against  them,  and  the 
^^emors  having  torn  off  their  garments,  commanded  to  beat 


23.  And  having  laid  many  stripes  on  them,  [they  threw 
W  into  ward,  commanding  the  bondswarden  to  keep  them 
Hhout  fail: 

24.  Who,  having  received  such  a  command,  threw  them 
to  the  inner  ward,  and  fastened  their  feet  to  the  wood. 

25.  And  at  midnight  Paul  and  Silas  praying,  sang  hymns 
God  ;  and  the  bondsmen  overheard  them. 

26.  And  suddenly  there  came  a  great  earthquake,  so  that 
o  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken  ;  and  foHhwith  all 
B  doors  were  opened,  and  the  bonds  of  all  were  loosed. 

27.  And  the  bondsioArden  being  awakened,  and  seeing  the 
•ors  of  the  ward  opened,  having  draw^i  [his]  sword,  loas 
ing  to  kill  himself,  thinking  that  the  bondsmen  had  fled 
Hh. 

28.  But  with  a  great  voice  Paul  cried  out,  saying.  Do  thy- 
If  no  emly  for  we  are  all  here. 
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29.  And  having  asked  for  a  lights  he  sprang  in,  and,  king 
in  a  trejjibhj  fell  down  before  Paul  and  Silas. 

30.  And  leading  them  forth  without^  said,  MoMttn^  what 
must  I  do  that  I  may  be  saved  ? 

31.  And  they  said,  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved,  thou  and  thy  house. 

32.  And  they  spake  to  him  the  word  of  the  Lord,  rnUall 
those  in  his  house. 

33.  And  taking  them  in  that  hour  of  the  night,  he  washed 
[them]  from  the  stripes,  and  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his 
jorthwith. 

34.  And  having  Jed  them  up  to  the  house,  he  set  before 
[them]  a  tdbUy  and  rejoiced  with  all  his  house,  beheviog  in 
God. 

36.  And  when  day  was  coine^  the  governors  sent  tU 
llctorSf  saying,  Let  those  men  go. 

3G.  And  the  homlswarden  reported  these  icords  to  Pwl» 
that  the  governors  have  sent  that  ye  may  helet  qo;  now,  then, 
departing,  go  in  peace. 

37.  But  Paul  said  to  them,  After  scourging  ms  in  pu^'^ 
uncondemned,  men  that  were  Komans,  they  threw  [ub]  into 
icardy  and  now  do  they  tJiroto  us  out  privately  9  iVo,  inied; 
but,  coming  themselves,  let  them  lead  us  forth. 

38.  And  the  lictors  reported  to  the  governors  these  wods; 
and  they  feared  at  hearing  that  they  were  Eomans. 

39.  And  coming,  besought  them,  and  leading  them  f^ 
entreated  [them]  to  go  from  the  city. 

40.  And  going  forth  out  of  the  ward,  they  %eeni  in  to  Ij^J 
and  having  seen  the  brethren,  they  exliorted  them,  and  ^ 

forth. 


^l^t  ^r^atl^tr's  Jfi:nger-|p08t. 


IHS  OBfiAT    flBLlOIOtJS  WANT 
llTD  MISTAKE  OF  HUMAMITT. 

*'Then  HiidMioah,  Now  know 
I  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good, 
neiiig  I  have  a  Levite  to  my 
priest" — Judges  xvii.  13. 

Tab  history  of  this  Micah, 
«o  &p  as  we  know,  is  soon 
told.  The  whole  is  contained 
in  this  and    the    following 
chapters.  HewasanEphraim- 
ite,  and  contemporary  with 
the    elders    who     outlived 
Joshua.     He  was  filially  dis- 
ionest.  He  robbed  his  mother 
of  eleyen  hundred  shekels  of 
silver,  property  which  per- 
luips  she  had  saved  by  her 
hard  earnings.    He  who  robs 
his    parents,    especially   his 
t&other,  will  rob  any  one, 
md  must  be  rotten  at  heart. 
He  was  cowardly  at  heart, 
Sis  mother's  imprecations  on 
;he  thief  alarmed  him,  and 
le   returns  the  stolen  pro- 
perty.   There  seems  to  have 
been   no  conscience  in  the 
restitutionary  act     He  was 
mperstitioudy  religiotLS,  Evi- 
dently   the    religious    feel- 
ing was  strong  in  him ;  but 
it  was    unenlightened,    and 
Badly  perverted.     He  had  a 
"house  of  gods."     He  con- 
wcrated  one  of  his  sons  for 
his  priest ;  and  when  a  wan- 
<ienng  Levite  appeared  at  his 
door,  he  appointed  him  also 


as  a  priest.  The  religion  in 
his  house  became  a  kind  of 
compound  of  heathen  idola- 
try and  Jewish  worship. 

Having  engaged  the  Levite 
as  a  priest  of  the  Lord,  he 
feels  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
says,  "  Now  knoio  I  that  the 
Lord  will  do  me  good^  seeing 
I  have  a  Levite  to  my  priest. ^^ 

The  text  leads  us  to  notice 
two  things : — 

L  ThB  GREAT  RELIGIOUS 
WANT    OF     HUMANITY. — The 

great  religious  want  of  Micah 
seems  to  have  included  two 
things : — 

First :  A  friendly  relation 
with  the  Eternal,  "  I  know 
that  the  Lord  will  do  me 
good."  Deep  in  the  soul  of 
humanity  is  the  craving  for 
a  iriendJy  intercourse  with 
the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Uni- 
verse, the  eternal  I  AM.  The 
cry  of  all  ages  and  lands  has 
been,  "  Oh,  that  I  knew 
where  I  might  find  him  !"  and 
"  Show  me  the  Father,"  &c. 
The  want  included — 
Secondly:  8oine  mediator 
to  procure  this  friendship, 
Micah  felt  that  he  could 
not  obtain  it  directly  by  his 
own  efforts.  Hence  he  en- 
gages a  "priest,"  and  feels  at 
once  that  he  has  it.  The 
feeling  of  this  necessity  is 
also   common  V>  tVi<^  t^^. 
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account  for  it  Low  you  like. 
Men  everywhere  feel  not  only 
that  they  require  friendship 
with  the  Eternal,  hut  also 
some  mediating  agency  to 
procure  it.  Hence  priest- 
hoods. We  may  denounce 
priests,  hut  the  people  create 
them.  Thank  God,  in  the 
New  Testament  we  have  a 
priest  who  can  reconcile  us 
in  holy  friendship  to  the 
Everlasting.  Wliat  a  priest 
is  Christ ! 
The  text  leads  us  to  notice — 
IL   The  great  religious 

MISTAKE  OF  HUMANITY.      This 

man  concludes  that  he  shall 
ohtaiu  the  Divine  favour, 
receive  good  from  the  Lord, 
simply  hecause  he  had  a 
priest  in  his  house.  "  Now 
I  know  that  the  Lord  will 
do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a 
Levite  to  my  priest"  He 
might  have  drawn  this  false 
and  dangerous  conclusion 
from  one  of  the  following 
popular  assumptions : — 

First :  Thai  there  teas  some- 
thing  morally  meritorious  in 
merely  supporting  a  minitder 
oftheLonL  The  "Levite  "was 
one  of  the  appointed  minis- 
ters of  heaven.  This  Micah 
seems  to  have  known;  and 
he  perhaps  reasoned,  "  Now, 
as  I  have  taken  him  into  my 
house,  and  will  supply  his 
wants,  and  be  kind  to  him, 
the  Eternal  will  put  to  my 
credit  the  kindly  o^cje%\  ^o  \  ] 
unto  His  serraiit?^   l&Kaj/iV.  \ 


is  to  be  feared,  lea 
They  contribute  to 
port  of  the  Gospel 
and  other  religioi: 
tions,  and  they  seci 
the  conclusion  thai 
will  do  them  goo( 
account 

Or  he  might  ho 
this  conclusion  : 
assumption 

Secondly  :  Thai 
would  hare  some  sp^ 
withllenven  to  obta 
Perhaps  he  thoi 
Levite  is  somcth 
than  a  man,  ho  i 
with  supernatural 
and  is  in  such 
special  relation  to 
nal,  that  he  wij 
in  some  mystical  y 
all  the  good  I  ncec 
was  not  ])eculiar  i 
sumption.  Alas ! 
reason  in  the  ss 
There  are  multitud 
fear  their  numbers  t 
increasing,  even  ix 
called  IVotestant 
who  regard  their 
invested  with  son 
natural  powers  wJ 
can  employ  for  the 
of  their  souls. 

Or,  farther,  be  xd 
drawn  this  concloi 
the  assumption 

Thirdly :  Thai  h 
maUy  aUending  to 
gioue  ordmaMCM  n 
Lemte  prssert  M^ " 
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light  haye  reasoned  thus: 
Whatever  this  priest  tells 
le  to  do  must  be  right,  and 
will  do  it,  whether  it  be  the 
{petitions  of  prayers,  the 
reparing  of  offerings,  or  the 
irfonnanco  of  ablations ; 
id  if  I  do  these  things  all 
ill  be  right."  This,  too,  is  a 
iptdar  assumptioD.  Oh, 
hat  millions  conclude  that, 
scaose  they  attend  to  the 
itward  ordinances  of  reli- 
X)n,  all  will  be  well ! 
0  Micah,  thou  hast  made 
fearful  mistake  I  ''The  Lord 
Ql  do  thee  goody"  not  because 
:  any  merit  of  thine,  or  of  any 
riestly  intervention,  or  of  any 
vmal  attendance  on  religious 
:diiiances,  but  only  as  thou 
lyself  art  genuine  in  thine 
ideavours  to  love  Him 
iptemely,  and  to  serve  Him 
Jally.  "  Circumcision,  or 
■uaicumcision,  availeth  no- 
ong,"  but  a  moral  renewal 
•  loul. 

ASPB0T8  OF  LOVB. 

"Love  18  of  Gk)d;  and  every 
e  tiiat  loreih  is  bom  of  God, 
dknowethOod.  Hethatloveth 
t  knoweth  not  Gk>d ;  for  God 
lofe.  In  thiB  was  manifested 
•bre  of  God  toward  us,  because 
KtGod  sent  his  only  begotten 
tt  into  tiiA  world,  that  we  might 
r%  throngluhim." — 1  John  iv.  7, 

V  these  venes  the  Apostle 
Aiodofies  into  his  epistle  a 
nr  talirjeet — ^that  of  lovey 
-"illsalgeots  the  most  con- 


genial to  his  mind,  and  the 
most  sublime  in  its  nature. 
Love  is  the  root  of  creative 
being,  the  soul  of  virtue,  the 
vital  breath  of  heaven. 

In  these  words  it  is  pre- 
sented in  several  striking 
aspects  : — 

L    As    AN    EMANATION     OF 

THE  Divine  nature.  "  Love 
w  of  God."  All  love  comes 
from  Him  as  all  light  from 
the  sun,  all  water  from  the 
ocean.  All  domestic  love : 
the  filial,  the  paternal,  the 
sisterly,  the  brotherly,  all 
the  love  that  brightens  a 
home,  are  rays  from  the 
heart  of  the  Eternal  Father. 
All  social  love :  all  the 
kindly  interests  that  man 
feels  in  man  as  partaker  of 
the  same  nature,  dweller  in 
the  same  district,  citizen  of 
the  same  country,  candidate 
for  the  same  mysterious 
future,  is  from  God.  All 
the  love  that  unites,  gladdens 
and  blesses  society,  streams 
out  from  Him.  All  religiotis 
love.  All  the  love  of  grati- 
tude, esteem,  adoration,  that 
inspire  His  saints,  are  of 
Him.  All  kinds  of  love :  the 
love  of  compcufsian  that 
streams  in  tears ;  the  love  of 
esteem  that  delights  the  con- 
science j  the  love  of  benevo- 
lence that  engrosses  the  ener- 
gies, the  love  of  piety  that 
transports  the  soul  into  rap- 
tures. Wherever  you  see 
love,  whethei  iu  \3da  Oq^^ 
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the  parent,  tlie  patriot,  the 
philanthropist,  or  the  saint, 
reverence  it,  honour  it.  **Love 
is  of  God;' 

Love  is  hero  presented — 

II.   As    A    PROOF    OF    THE 

Divine  Sonship.  "Every 
one  that  loveth  is  born  of 
God."  Every  one  that  loveth. 
There  must  be  some  limitation 
here.  All  men,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  love  in  some  way, 
and  the  love  they  have  is  of 
God.  B  at  we  dare  not  conclude 
that  all  are  born  of  God,  that 
all  are  His  children,  in  the 
Gospel  sense.  What  is  the  love 
that  proves  Divine  Sonship  ] 

First :  It  must  be  the  love 
that  towards  7nan  is  disin- 
terested. It  must  be  a  love 
that  bears  us  out  of  ourselves, 
swallows  up  our  own  egotism, 
and  identifies  us  in  generous 
sympathies  with  the  race. 
Such  love  Christ  had;  such 
Paul  had  when  he  counted 
not  his  life  dear,  such  the 
writer  of  these  words  had; 
such  eveiy  good  man  has. 
The  man  who  has  it  demon- 
strates he  is  born  of  God. 

Secondly :  It  must  be  the 
love  that  towards  God  is 
paramount.  There  is  a  love 
to  God  which  perhaps  most 
men  have  occasionally  which 
comes  up  as  an  emotion  and 
passes  away.  It  never  rises 
to  a  permanent  dominancy. 
True  religion  is  not  mere 
love  to  God  *,  \^  lA  supTftme 
love  to  God.    ll  \a  ono^i  ^ 
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who  loves  God  Mwre  than 
self,  more  than  the  tmivene, 
that  is  genuinely  religions 
Now,  he  that  loveth  thus  U 
"  bom  of  God,"  and  he  miy 
rejoice  in  all  the  piivilcgeiof 
that  relationship. 

Love  is  here  presented— 

III.      As    THE   KSOWLEWl 

OF  THE  DiviXB  Being.  "He 
that  loveth  not  knoweth  nut 
God."  A  moral  being  can 
only  be  really  known  by  ths 
IceaH,  For  what  is  it  to 
know  such  a  being  1  Yoa 
may  know  the  features,  the 
pedigree,  the  doings,  the 
habits,  the  circumstanceii 
the  purposes  of  a  person,  and 
yet  be  very  igndrant  of  Aim. 
You  can  only  really  knovi 
man  as  you  know  his  A^aW— 
the  feelings  that  permeite, 
move,  and  control  him.  Nov, 
this  cannot  be  got  by  tbe 
intellect.  Feelings  canoolj 
be  known  by  the  heart  We 
must  have  the  same  fiBdinp 
in  us  as  the  man  we  stai^ 
has  in  order  to  know  him; 
the  same  emotions  must  throb 
in  us  as  in  him,  othenmhB 
will  be  incomprehensibletoiiL 
Ambition  is  nuiimny 
to  understand  ambition ; 
jealousy,  to  undfintui 
jealousy;  envy,  to  niuitf^ 
stand  envy ;  lovei  to  nmiff- 
stand  love.  Because  wn 
can  only  be  known  by  tb0 
heart,  "  the  wcnH"  ayi  tbi 
A.vQ8iltt,"kiiowedi  vsMi 

^13te\A  ^MGBIB^Vm.hSVI 
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fays  appeared  as  monsters 
be  martyred.  Hence  to 
low  Grod,  who  is  love^  we 
ist  have  love.  Ood  is  eter- 
1  mystery  to  the  loftiest 
«liect  God  is  a  hideous 
poster  to  a  corrupt  heart 
d  is  only  known  to  the 
ing.  If  I  know  the  con- 
»llmg  feelings  of  a  being  I 
i)w  him,  though  I  may  be 
lorant  of  his  person  and 
I  history;  and  if  I  know 
9  feelings  of  God,  and  I 
low  them ;  if  I  have  love,  I 
low  Him,  though  His  na- 
le  is  the  mystery  in  which 
i  thoughts  are  lost  Pro- 
mdly  philosophical,  there- 
re,  is  the  statement  of 
ihn,  ''  He  that  loveth  not 
loweth  not  God."  To  have 
is  love  is  to  have  the 
siets  of  the  Lord. 
Love  is  here  presented — 

rV.     As    THE    ESSENCE    OF 

I  Divine  xxiSTENOE.  *'0od 
love.^'  Love  in  God  is  not 
nere  state  of  mind;  it  is 
s  essence.  He  is  love.  I 
ow  that  the  existence  of 
Senng  in  the  universe  is 
laded  as  an  objection.  Two 
its  are  sufficient  to  remove 
.  objections  on  this  ground. 
First :  That  the  si^erings 
a  creature  here  are  but  a 
ij  inconsiderable  item  in 
i  life  compared  with  his  en- 
ymffot. 

Seeondly :  That  sufferings 
e  XDAnifestly  subservient  to 
merolant  ends.     "God   is 


love."  Man  has  an  instinctive 
faith  in  this.  Why  else  does 
he  feel  the  obligation  to  love 
Him  supremely  ?  Why  else 
does  He  feel  moral  remorse 
for  disregarding  his  Maker  1* 
Love  is  here  presented — 

V.   As      THE       CAUSE       OF 

Divine  manifestation.  "  In 
this  was  manifested  the  love  of 
God  toward  us,  because  that 
(rod sent  his  only  begotten  Son 
into  the  worlds  that  we  might 
live  through  him'^  Creation, 
as  a  manifestation  of  God, 
and  the  cause  of  that  mani- 
fesiation,  is  love.  All  the 
parts  of  the  universe  are 
streams  from  the  eternal 
fountain  of  love.  The  mission 
of  Christ  to  our  earth  is  a 
manifestation,  and  the  spring 
of  that  is  love.  "Gtii  so 
loved  the  world,"  &c,  "In 
(liis  was  manifested  the  love 
of  God."  In  this  emphati- 
cally. '*  Herein  is  love."  There 
is  love  everywhere  ;  but  here 
it  beams  with  extraordinary 
brightness,  and  works  for 
wondrous  ends. 

First :  "  In  this  "  Love  be- 
stows  its  highest  gift.  '*  EKs 
only  begotten  Son."  All  the 
worlds  of  immensity  are  as  a 
feather  in  the  balance  to  this 
— His  only  begotten  Son. 

Secondly :  "  In  this  "  Love 
bestows  its  highest  gift /or 
the  highest  good  of  rebellious 

•  See  HoKiLin,  YoL  IL,  Series 
L,pageW. 
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men.  "  That  we  might  live 
ihroiujh  him."  "God  com- 
mendeth  his  love  toward 
us  in  tliat,  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  the 
ungodly." 

Brothers,  what  a  theme  is 
this  !  GrDii's  love,  the  joy  of 
angels,  the  bl(.>ssednes.s  of  the 
universe,  the  liope  of  a  fallen 
world.  Let  us  believe  it  as 
the  greatest  fact,  and  preach 
it  as  the  central  truth. 


THE   TRUE    RELIGIOUS   LIFE. 

"Rotum  to  thino  own  houso, 
and  show  how  proat  things  GKkI 
hath  done  unto  thee." — Luko  viii. 
39. 

These  words  occur  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  most 
oxtraonlinary  namitives  in 
the  extraorclinary  history  of 
Christ. 

The  man  to  whom  Christ 
addresses  these  words  had 
been  delivered  from  the  power 
of  hell,  and  become  the  sub- 
ject of  a  true  religious  life. 
He  felt  himso  1 1*  at  th  is  moment 
a  new  creature.  "The  old 
things  had  passed  away,  and 
all  things  had  become  now." 

The  words  suggest  tliree 
things  concerning  a  true 
religious  life. 

I.  The  aoexct  of  Christ 

IB      ITS       IMMRDIATE      CAUSE. 

Who  delivered  this  man  from 
the  "legion'*  of  devils, 
brought  Mm  to  H\a  **T\%hfc 
mind,'*  and  "wokQ  mW>iii^m 


a  new  spiritual  life  ]    Itwii 
Christ,     lie  comnL'tnd^^d  the 
unclean  spirit  to  come  oat  >ji 
him.     And    it    is  ever  w. 
Christ,  by  His  Gospel,  is  th? 
immediate  cause  of  a  sinner's 
conversion.     No  one  else  can 
do     it.      Statesmen,    s:i;];es, 
poets,  preachers, all  are  p«iwrt- 
less.     In  the  world  of  sonU 
"  He  is  the  resurrectit^n  mi 
the  life.** 

II.      The    REVELATION   0? 

God  is  its  gr.vnd  Missms. 
This  man  was  commanded  to 
reveal  what  (rod  had  diine 
for  him.  "  .S/io/p  how  ^ti'H 
things  God  hath  djno  u:ito 
thee." 

First :  The  tcwk  of  Chri4 
in  the  conrerAioft  o/s^/w/xiVj 
Divine  toork.  It  is  a  Rrua*. 
work  of  God.  "  Grcnt  thiiigs." 
And  it  is  great  in  many  waji 
— great  in  the  difficuliies 
overcome ;  great  in  the  effects 
produced  upon  self,  8«icietT, 
the  univei^se,  time,  and  ete^ 
nity.  Christ,  in  converting 
mt-n,  does  the  great  work  d 
God. 

Secondly :  Th^  BicM  w's 
is  to  be  revealed  bt/  Ihe  stij^ 
of  it  "Showhowgreatthiiip 
God  hath  done  unto  thee-^ 
Show  it»  not  merely  in  ipeeck 
in  life.  Show  it^  not  osto- 
tatiously,  but  with  rerantf 
fbrtitade  and  devottoa  Tbe 
highest  miasion  of  a  traaaa 
is  to  rsTeal  God--ieTMl  Hii 
V  sublime  openitions  inUi0*> 
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ThB  FAlflLY  CIRCLE  IS 

tEF  SPHERE.     '*  Betom 
house,^^     "  Show  piety 
le."     Go  home, 
t:    Became  there  the 

will  he  most  mani- 
Home,  that  knew  thee 

the  most  maddening 
ces  of   evil,   will   be 

with   the  wonderful 

God  has  wrought  in 
Go  home, 

►ndly :  Becanse  there 
inge  mil  he  most  ttp- 
td.  How  delighted 
Ife,  the  children,  the 
lis  will  be  to  witness 
ange,  to  see  the  lion 
rmed  into  the  lamb! 
ne, 

•dly  :  Because  there 
inge  mil  he  most  in- 
il.  Nowhere  can  we 
such  influence  as  at 
There,  either  for 
)r  evil,  its  constancy 

its  wondrous  power. 
Y  regarded,  of  all 
3  of  work  or  labour 
0  sublime  as  this. 

)  IB  a  spot  of  earth  su- 

mely  blest, 

nr,  sweeter  spot  than  all 

rest, 

man,  creation's  tyrant, 
ts  aside 

rd  and  sceptre,^geantry, 
L  pride. 

in  his  softened  looks  be- 
^y  blend 

e^  the  son,  the  husband, 
ber,  friend, 

Oman  ro^ns ;  the  mother, 
ighter,  wif e, 

with  fresh  flowers  the 
ro/wmjr  oi  life : 


in  the  descr  hmsTm,  of  her  de- 

liglit&Ll  eye, 
An    angel-g[aard   of  loves  and 

graces  he ; 
Aronnd  her  knees  domestio  duties 

meet. 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at 

her  feet." 

MONTGOKSBT. 


THB  iQREATEST  CALAMITT. 

"  If  you  believe  not  that  I  am 
he,  you  shall  die  in  your  sins." — 
John  vii.  24. 

I.  That  to  die  in  (Wb's 

SINS  IS  THE  GREATEST  OP   OA- 

LAMiTTES.  To  die  is  a  ter- 
ribly solemn  thing.  Solemn, 
for  it  involves  the  separation 
from  the  home — ^the  busi- 
ness, the  acquaintance,  the 
world,  and  the  very  body 
itself— solemn,  jfor  it  involves 
an  introduction  into  a  myste- 
rious, untried,  spiritual  state 
of  eternal  retribution.  But» 
to  die  in  sin,  this  adds  im- 
measurably to  its  solemnity. 
Sin  is  the  sting  of  death.  To 
die  in  one*s  sins,  what  does 
it  mean  ?  First,  it  means  to 
die,  having  misused  this  life 
xoiih  all  its  hlessmgs.  The 
grand  purpose  of  life  is  the 
cultivation  of  a  holy  charac- 
ter ;  for  this  physical  bless- 
ings are  given — ^health,  time, 
the  influences  of  nature,  &c 
All  socuU  blessings  too— do- 
mestic pleasures,  and  all  happy 
interchEUiges  of  thought,  feel- 
ing and  souL  All  m^itoZ  bless- 
ings also — ^literatures  science^ 
poetry,  schoola,  fiwu    Kfii  xe- 
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dernptive  blessings  moreover 
— the  Gospel,  "vvith  its  soul- 
saving'  appliances.  lie  who 
dies  in  his  sins  has  nhueed  all. 

Secondly,  it  means  to  die 
nith  nil  the  cndiinnui  of 
muerf/ :  conllicting  passions, 
a  tormenting  conscience,  a 
dreaded  God,  a  foreboding 
anguish.  If  this  is  not  hell; 
what  is  it  ?  To  du'  in  sins ; 
why,  bolter  a  thousand  times 
die  in  a  paupers  hovel,  or  in 
a  martyr's  tortures,  than  to 
die  in  sins. 

The  words  imply — 

II.  TUAT  INUFXIEF  IN 
CnillST  IlKNDERS  THIS  GREAT- 
ZbT  OF  CALAMITIES  INEVI- 
TABLE. "  If  you  believe  not 
that  I  am  he,"  &c.  It  is 
easy  to  show,  on  philoso- 
phical grounds,  that  belief  in 
Christ,  as  the  revealer  of 
God,  is  essential  to  the  deli- 
verance of  man  from  the 
iiniU^  the  puurr,  and  the 
consequences  of  his  sins. 
Three  facts  may  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  this!     First:  De- 


Uverance  from  sins  requint 
the  aKCikintj  in  the  soid  a  tn- 
preme  affection  for  God. 
Love  to  God  is  the  only  sin- 
expulsive  power.  This  only 
can  destroy  the  "  old  nun,^ 
&c  Secondly  :  That  a  n- 
preme  affection  for  God  n- 
quires  a  certain  revehiiion.  of 
Ilinu  In  what  aspects  mus 
the  Eternal  appear  to  man 
before  this  love  can  Ik- 
awakened  within  Him)  I 
answer,  He  must  appear  p^r- 
sonally,  forfficingly^  and^^- 
limelt/  perfect.  Thirdlj: 
This  certain  revelation  of 
Godj  which  is  essential  U 
love,  is  nowhere  hut  in  Jtnt 
Christ.  He  alone  levttls 
Grod  in  aspects  to  awskea 
this  love.  He  brings  dose 
to  the  eye  of  the  heart  a  l^^ 
sonal,  Jorgiviufj^  perfect  Goi 
Belief  in  Him,  thexefon^  ii 
essential  to  a  delivetance  of 
the  soul  from  sin.  "  Beliere 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved." 


^r0&trlrs. 


(No.  LV.) 

rPSECH  OP  THB  GOOD. 

.onth  of  a  righteoos  man  is  a 
f.»»— ProT.  X.  11. 

s  one  of  the  most  distin- 
£Eu:altie6  of  man  —  a 
Ida  that  gives  you  im- 
ifluence  either  tor  good 
Solomon  Bays  mach 
liiB  faculty.  And  the 
igifllatee  for  it  The 
f  a  righteous  man  is  here 
I  to  a  "weU  of  life."  It 
'  well "  in  many  respects. 

IS     NATURAL.        A    well 

rom  the  heart  of  nature, 
that  gives  to  speech  its 
fDB  and  artificialities.  A 
Jy  good  man  speaks  out 
ee  and  natural  flow,  like 
the  thoughts  that  are  in 
bL  Natural  speech  is 
loquent. 

*  IS  CLEAN.  The  well, 
le  pool,  is  ever  clean.  It 
ks  crystaL  You  can  see 
les  at  the  bottom.  There 
ig  impure  in  the  speech 
ly  righteous  man.  No 
communication  proceed- 
»f  his  mouth.  His  speech 
Of  all  the  dirl^  thin^ 
rorld,  the  most  hideous  is 
teech.  A  clean  soul  is 
to  a  clean  speech. 

T  IB  BKFRESHINO.      What 

refreshing  to  the  thirsty 
■  than  a  sip  from  the  well  P 
more  refreshing  to  a  soul 
3dy  pure,  vigorous,  godly 

T  IS  LiTB-omNG.     The 

ref   life.     It   skirts   all 

it  with  verdore,  and  the 

it   Bends    ibrfib    touch 


into  life  the  banks  along  their 
course.  The  words  of  truth  and 
holiness  are  the  means  by  which 
God  gives  life  to  the  souls  of 
men.  Such  is  the  speech  of  the 
good;  notlung  so  valuable  on 
earth  as  this.  "The  tongue  of 
the  just  is  as  choice  silver;  and 
the  lips  of  the  righteous  feed 
many.^* 


(No.  LVI.) 

THB  O&SAT  XISGHISF-ICAKSR   AlTD  , 
THE  GREAT  PEAGE-MAXBB. 

**  Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes :  bat  lore 
eorereth  all  sins."— Ptot.  z.  12. 

A  BETTER  division  for  this  text 
it  is  impossible  to  get  than  the 
one  put  forth  by  an  old  expositor 
— ^the  great  mischief-maker,  and 
the  great  peace-maker. 

I.  Here  we  have  the  great 
MISCHIEF-MAKER —  ''hatred." 
**  Strifes"  of  all  kinds,  domestic, 
social,  reli^ous,  and  political, 
are  great  evils  in  themselves,  and 
in  weir  influence.  The  history 
of  them  is  the  history  of  almost 
every  crime,  and  almost  every 
agony;  it  is  a  history  of  lamenta- 
tion and  woe.  All  the  strifes 
have  onagreat  promoter — ^that  is, 
hatred  afid  malice.  This  fiend  is 
ever  busy  in  this  work.  It  is  the 
great  disturber  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse ;  it  sets  man  against  him- 
self, against  his  Maker,  against 
society,  against  the  universe. 

n.  Here  we  have  the  great 
PEACE-MAKER.  "Lovo  covoreth  all 
sins."  Love  is  at  once  a  specific 
element  and  a  specific  agent.  Ab 
an  element,  its  home  is  the  heart 
of  God— the  God  of  peace.  As  an 
agent,  its   |s;raBji  !&»»«&!£»  V^ 
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Christ  tho  Princo  of  Peace. 
First:  IjOvo  restores  order.  It 
id  in  the  moral  systein  like  the 
Hip  in  the  tree.  It  strives 
to  heal  tho  hroken  hnmch. 
Secondly  :  Lovo  piirdons  offences. 
Instead  of  paradinp^  and  mapniify- 
ing  the  otfenco  that  disturbs,  it 
seeks  to  blot  it  out  "  It  covercth 
a  multitude  of  sins.** 


(No.  LVII.) 

THE  BIN   OF   OAB. 
"In  the   multitude  of   woriU  there 
wantcth  ndt  ^in :  but  he  that  refnineth 
hiH  lip**  l8  wi."»c."— l*ror.  x.  19. 

"Thehe  is  very  great  necessity 
indeed  of  getting  a  little  more 
silent  than  we  are.  It  seems  to 
me  Uiiit  the  finest  nations  in  tho 
world — England  and  America — 
are  going  away  into  wind  and 
tongue ;  but  it  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently tragically  by-and-by, 
long  after  I  am  away  out  of  it  (the 
world).  Silence  is  tho  eternal 
duty  of  a  man.  'Watch  tho 
tonguo,*  is  a  very  old  precep^t, 
and  a  most  true  one.*'  So  said 
Carlylo,  in  liis  chanicteristic  and 
remarkably  enlightened  and 
vigorous  address  at  Edinburgh^ 
in  the  beginning  of  April.  1  he 
most  thinking  men  of  all  ages 
have  felt  a  similar  convii.'ttion  of 
tlie  enormous  evil  of  gamilous- 
ncss.  Solomon  evidently  did  so. 
Tho  sago  of  Chelsea  is  in  this,  as 
he  is  in  many  other  things,  one 
with  tho  old  royal  sage  o|«Terusa- 
lem,  "  In  tho  multitude  of  words 
there  wanted  not  sin."  <'Gar- 
rulousncss  is  a  sin/*  says  Solo- 
mon. 

I.    It   is    ▲    BUS    AOAINRT    TUB 

BrEAKER  HIM8BLV.  "  A  man  whose 
tongue  is  always  wagging,"  ai 
Carlylo  has  it,  is  doing  a  sorioud 
ix\jury  to  his  own  intellectual  and 
BpiritoHl  nature.  Furst :  Great 
volubility  ti  a  ivhuiituU  for 
tkotUfhU    ThA  UKEL  -v^Q  \iaA  >SbA 


itch  and  faculty  of  great  speaking 
is  naturally  prone  to  inirtab 
words  for  thoughts:  hcoce  it 
turns  out  as  a  rule  that  the  mort 
fluent  uttorcrs  are  the  mo«t  ehjl- 
low  thinkers.  **  Aa  cmi»ty  ti's- 
sebi,*'  says  Plato,  *'  make  the 
loudest  sound,  so  they  that  han 
the  least  wit  are  the  gre^itest  lib- 
blers."  Who  has  not  hi>ird  \m 
sermons  and  siiteeches,  deli^^end 
oftentimes  in  graceful  diction ind 
impressive  tones  and  attitudM^ 
all  but  destitute  of  any  idea  wmtt 
carr}-ing  away.  Secondly :  MtaX 
volubility  is  a  qvietmt  f  tkvtgkt. 
The  man  who  has  the  power,  mSk 
as  the  garrulous  man,  of  taUdsg 
without  thinking,  will  soon  ceife 
to  think.  The  mechanism  sf 
thought  will  not  work  amid  tba 
ruttbng  of  the  jaw.  Thus  ths 
man  who  is  always  spoakinf  is* 
jures  himself.  "  fhe  prating  fi»I 
shall  fall,"  says  Solomon.  Tne: 
he  does  fall.  His  mental  ftcnltief 
fall  into  disuse  under  the  coniuat 
pressure  of  verbosities. 

II.  It  is  a  six  Ar.AX50T  tbi 
iiEAREK.  The  men  in  the  sentte 
who  in  long  debate  spin  oat  thor 
yards  of  talk,  ns  wcU  as  the  ga^ 
rulous  on  platforms  and  in  pal- 
pits,  injure  society  in  many  vivi 
First:  They  waste  the  predoos 
time  of  the  hearer.  The  boon 
the  listener  is  bound  to  pn)  to 
those  wordy  discourses  might  be 
emploved  in  other  ways,  to  hig^ 
mental  and  spiritual  adviiitiga 
l*he  men  who  occupy  the  tine  of 
assemblies  with  speech  witfao^ 
thought  aro  the  perpetrstoit  of 
enormous  theft.  They  steal  svif 
men's  prodona  time.  8eooii4T: 
They  foster  self-dooeption.  W 
people  who  listen  to  tiiem  oft* 
fancy  that  they  have  derivsd  good 
from  their  addresses,  wbum^is 
most  cases,  they  havs  not  doriiij 
one  single  idea  of  anrpfiotMB 
worth  in  life.  Ttwf  baft  ksB 
feeding,   not   on   ths  \KmA.  d 
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tionery  of  wonLj ;  ayo,  and  often 

on  nothing  but  wind.     Hence,  as 

« fact  iMitent  to  every  thoughtful 

oVserver  in  the  religious  world, 

Ua  most  ignorant  as  well  as  often 

tihe    largest    congregations    are 

ftJiOM  who  attend  the  ministry  of 

tiia garrulous  preachor.   Thirdly: 

"Diey  propagate  crude  opinions 

usttfad  of  divine  principles.    As 

m  rule,  the  things  their  words 

couTey  are  not  truths  which  the 

speaker  htis  roachedf  as    living 

€SonTictions,   by  an  earnest  and 

indapendent    search    of    divine 

seraUtion.      They  are    opinions 

that  have  come  into  him  by  odu- 

«ilion,  and  which  he  has 'never 

4wntad,  or  the  untested  notions 

r&cti  start  irom  his  brain  in  the 

ocitcment  of  the  hour.     Thus 

tuss  are  sown  instead  of  wheat. 

Beware,  then,  of  gamilousness 
ia  yourself;  and,  for  your  soul's 
Mxe,  do  not  put  yourself  under 
iti  infloence.  **  We  have  two  ears 
tad  but  one  tongue,"  says  an  old 
vxiter,  *'  that  we  may  hear  much 
b4  talk  little."  "Sot  a  watch, 
OOod,  before  my  mouth:  keep 
thadoorofmyUps."   (Ps.cxli.3.) 


(No.  LVin.) 

THS  LOUD'B  way. 

^••Tha  wmy  of  the  Lord  is  etrengtb  to 
«l»  upright."— ProT.  x.  29. 

I.  Tub  Lord  has  a  way  for 
jUw  TO  WALK  IN.  He  has  a  way 
«tir  Himtel/f  and  His  way  is 
JtliCTutable  to  us.  **  His  path  is 
Ui  the  Bca,"  &c.  What  seraph 
<2%n  trace  His  goings  Y  He  has  a 
'^ay  for  His  ertaturet.  Ho  has 
ttiapped  out  a  path  for  all,  accord- 
^^  to  their  constitutions.  He  has 
^Ten  an  orbit  to  all  the  globes  of 
^^ttor,  a  sphere  to  all  irrational 
1^ ;  described  a  course  for  angelic 
l^ierarchias,  and  has  mapped  out  a 
%paciilc  path  for  fallen  man  to 
waad  in.    What  ia  the  way  He 


has  marked  out  for  man  r  It  is 
the  way  of  social  justice  and  Divine 
uurnhip.  In  other  words,  the 
way  that  Christ  pursued.  Our 
course  is  to  follow  Christ,  be  ani- 
mated by  His  spirit,  controlled  by 
His  principles,  and  engrossed  in 
His  aims. 

II.  The  man  who  walks  in  this 
way  gets  strength.  "The  way 
of  the  Lord  is  strength  to  the  up- 
right." It  is  the  "  upright"  who 
walks  in  this  way.  The  man  who 
has  been  made  erect  in  Christian 
principles  and  virtues  shall  get — 
First:  Intellectual  strength.  In 
every  step  he  moves  along  thia 
path  ho  finds  truths  to  chal- 
lenge and  nurture  thought.  Intel- 
lectual fruit  clusters  on  all 
sides.  Secondly:  Moral  strength. 
Strength  to  resist  temptation, 
to  bear  tiial,  to  discharge  duty, 
to  serve  man,  to  glorify  Gk)d. 
"  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength." 
"  The  righteous  shall  hold  on  his 
way,  and  he  that  hath  clean 
hands  shall  be  stronger  and 
stronger. 


(No.  LIX.) 

THE  ADVENT  AND   BTIL  OF  PRIDB* 

"AVben  pride  conicth,  th(»i  oom«th 
shame."— I»roT.  xi.  2. 

I.  The  advent  op  pridi. 
"  When  pride  cometh  P"  What 
is  pride?  It  is  inordinate  self- 
appreciation.  It  is  the  holding 
oftoohigh  an  estimate  of  self.  Thia 
fueling  comes  to  a  soul ;  it  is  not 
bom  in  it.  How  free  infancy 
and  childhood  are  from  it !  How 
does  it  come?  First:  By  asso- 
ciating only  with  inferiors.  Con- 
stant intercourse  with  those 
whose  talents,  beauty,  a<M)om- 
plishments,  wealth,  or  position, 
are  manifestly  inferior  to  oor 
own,  is  favourable  to  the  advent 
of  pride.  Secondly:  By  practi- 
cally ignoring  the  tcuii^  ^Aaaokdax^ 
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of  cliaracter.  When  wo  lose 
Bight  of  tho  eternal  law  of  recti- 
tude and  judge  ouTBelves  only  hy 
the  imperfect  standards  around 
us  pride  is  likely  to  come.* 
ThiSly :  By  a  practical  disre- 
gard to  the  majesty  of  Gk>d.  He 
who  shuts  God  out  from  his 
sphere  of  habitual  thought  and 
experience  will  bo  accessible  to 
pnde.  The  conscious  presence 
of  God  humbles.  "  When  I  con- 
sider the  heavens,  the  work  of 
Thy  hands/* 

ir.  Thb  bvil  of  fridb. 
"Then  comoth  shame."  The 
man  who  has  formed  such  a  falRO 
and  exaggerated  estimate  of  self 
must  be  disappointed  one  day, 
and  the  disappointment  will  fill 
him  with  "shame."  Mercenary 
pride  brought  leprosy  on  her. 
(Numbers  xii.)  The  pride  of 
Herod  reduced  nim  to  tho  worms. 
(Acts  xii.)  In  truth,  it  has  always 
been  so,  and  it  will  always  be 
BO.  l^Ian  must  ol^'ays  find  his 
level ;  he  must  come  to  realities. 
How  firequentlv  and  earnestly  the 
Heavenly  Teacher  inculcati's  hu- 
mility. *  *  When  thou  art  bidden, 
go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest 
room,"  &c. ;  "  whosoever  exalteth 
himself  shall  be  abased,  &c. 
(Luke  xiv.  10.)  "  Shaxb."  First 
—Shame  of  folly.  The  soul 
bursts  with  a  sense  of  its  own 
foolish  estimate.  Secondly  — 
Shame  of  guilt  Pride  is  a  wrong 
state  of  mind,  and  hence  shame 
follows  it.  It  w^is  so  in  the  case 
of  our  first  parents;  shame  covered 
them  when  they  discovered  the 
folly  and  guilt  of  their  pride. 
"  Pride  goetti  before  doBtraotion, 


*'*  Pride  (of  sll  others  the  most  dangfr- 

oiu  fault) 
nfooeods  tram  want  of  eenie,  or  want 

of  thoiucht. 
The  men  who  laboor  and  digest  thinft 

most. 
Will  be  mnch  i^lteE  Xo  4MivQiTA^abK& 


and   a  haughty  spirit  befim  t 
fall." 

"  Of  all  the  causes  which  eonniR  to 

blind 
Man's  erring  Judgment,  and  miifiiAi 

the  mind. 
What  the  weak  head  with  itroagtst  Mh 

ruled, 
In  pride,  the  nerer-fiSlittir  vice  of  fDob! 
Vrhatever  nature  has  in  worth  draM, 
8he  gives  in  large  recruits  of  osdM 

pride; 
For  as  in  bodies,  so  In  souls,  we  fbd, 
yVhai  wanto  in  blood  and  spirits  filM 

with  wind: 
Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  ia  to  ocr 

defence. 
And  tills  up  all  the  mighty  roid  of  Kur. 
If  once  right  reason  drircs  that  doU 

away. 
Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  n«irt!0< 

day. 
Trust  not  yonrsclf;  but  yoordeficiftt 

know. 
Moke  Mse  of  every  friend  and  c^ 

foe."— Popi. 


(No.  LX.) 

THE  TER&IBU  IH  IIXTHAX  RIITOIT. 

"  When  a  wicked  man  dieth,  hj«  n- 
peetation  shall  perish :  and  tho  bupt  of 
ui^nst  men  peri^hcth."— Pror.  xi.  '• 

There  are  two  terrible  cresti 
here— 

I.  DsATH  Marmco  mi  wicsD 
MAX.  "  The  wicked  man  dietL'* 
Death  everj'where  is  a  asd  cmL 
Death  in  the  flower,  in  the  M 
in  the  beast,  is  a  saddesiBf 
sight  Death  in  the  babe ;  dei^ 
even  in  a  righteous  man  ii 
■ad;  but  death,  in  conaeelioi 
with  the  wicked  man,  is  of  sB 
sights  the  saddest  The  wvAd 
man  dieth.  Firat—Desth  dw 
not  wait  for  refonaatioB  ■ 
chaxacter.  Men  maV  pnca^ 
nate;  their  dutiei  will  not  a^losa 
his  work  an  hour  or  ma^ 
When  the  appointed  hoar  ktf 
struck  ha  is  then.  A  wiciksia* 
dies.  Secondly — Ilia  p*^ 
enemief  of  God  and  His  vi^ 
are  overooma.  Wioksd  wmi 
thflf  vaimt,  tlM^  nbfll,  Air  ^ 


God  and  Hit  hm;  W 
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leath  comes  and  puts  an 
Hifl  cold  touch  stills 
BS  them  for  ever. 

B  LBAYINO  THE  HUMAN 

tiis  expectation  shall 
i  the  hope  of  unjust  men 
'  What  is  dearer  to 
lan  hope  ?  It  is  dearer 
;sel^  for  life  is  a  curse 
The  Boul  Uves  in  and 
But  when  the  wicked 
,  he  loseth  this  hope. 


Hope  says  adieu  to  him,  plumes 
her  pinions,  and  departs  for  ever. 
The  hope  of  liberty,  ot  improvement  ^ 
of  honour,  of  happineae,  gone  for 
over.  Every  *'star  of  hope" 
quenched,  and  the  sky  of  the  soul 
black  as  midnight.  Hedieth,and 
he  carrieth  nothing  away,  his 
glory  shall  not  dbscend  after  him. 
Ho  shall  go  to  the  generations  of 
his  fathers,  and  sluill  never  sea 
light. 


C0l00ual  |t0tt»  antr  ^rxttm. 


OPEN     COUNCIL. 
\a\  freedom  of  honest  thought  is  permitted  in  this  department.    Th» 
therefore  use  his  own  discriminating  faculties,  and  the  Editor  most  be 
aim  freedom  ftrom  responsibility.] 


lEAT  PROPITIATION. 

Article  X. 

t, — In  answer  to  Querist 
352,  Vol.  XVII.,  and 
from    p.     179,    Vol. 

itoJienient  of  Christ  ae- 
to  the  early  Fathers  of 
ch, 

3  seen  that  the  sacred 
ver  once  attempted  to 
iccurate,  scientific  defi- 
the  atonement  of  our 
mode  of  action.  Again 
they  stite  the  fact  that 
i  for  sin  and  for  sin- 
carefully  abstain  from 
theoxy  of  explanation. 
8  of  the  first  centuries 
[iristian  era  followed 
ly  the  example  of  the 
ad  as  a  rule  used  the 
ery  words  whenever 
red   to  the  death   of 


Christ.  Clenuns  Somanus  often, 
refers  to  the  g^at  fact  of  the 
Gospel  that  Christ  died  for  us, 
and  that  redemption  is  brought 
to  all  believers  through  His  blood 
— d(d  rod  atfiaTOS.  Folycarp  lays 
great  emphasis  upon  the  real 
humanity  of  our  Saviour,  and 
speaks  of  His  death  as  illustra- 
ting patience  worthy  of  our  imi- 
tation, the  ultimate  object  of  His 
sufiferings  being  the  eternal  life 
of  His  followers.  Barnabas  re- 
presents Christ  as  dying  for  us, 
dying  that  we  might  bo  sanctified 
and  healed,  dying  so  as  to  destroy 
death  by  His  act  of  dying. 

It  would  answer  no  purpose  to 
quote  pago  after  page  of  such 
general  statements,  and  yet  there 
is  nothing  more  definite  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  first 
centuries.  Never  is  there  the 
remotest  hint  to  the  doctrine 
which  involves  the  idea  of  ap* 


Bhskaiptiro  tajt,  *'  The  miMnUe  hath  no  Buedlciuft,  \wl\  wki  Wy^^^ 
IX.  ^ 
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peasemcnt  or  satisffaction.  T 
would  not  coneoftl  from  tko 
reader  the  iket  that  acme  cspreft- 
sions  ootoiTiTij^  m  these  enrly 
"writings  hnve  IwjiL^n  etippofied  to 
point  in  that  way  ;  but  thut  eaeh 
may  judge  for  him;i^lf,  ttd  ahrUL 
czaniine  the  passages  in  which 
such  expreseioiu  aro  found.  The 
most  important  arc  in  ClomeTia'a 
epistle  to  the  Cbrinthictiiit  aud  in 
the  epifttlo  to  Diognctus^  attritm* 
ted  to  irufltiu  Martyr. 

1.  *^  L^t  \i$  look  ijtendfiifitly  to 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  »e^  how 
precious  it  r>  to  God  thi  Father  " — 
Coi  ferny  rtfuov  rep  8fM  itarpl  ai^roi? 
— beatiise,  being  pcured  out  on 
account  of — StA  riiv — our  iolva^ 
tion,  it  hiifl  brought  the  grace  of 
repentance — ,fi*Tifoiaf  xd^iF— to 
all  tho  world.  Let  ns  g</  back  to 
all  (piuit)  genoriitions,  and  l^irn 
that,  from  generation  to  ^eneru- 
tion,  the  Lord  has  given  place  for 
repentance  to  thoso  ipAo  ici*hfd — - 
Toty  ^ovXi^fiiumi — to  turn  to  Him/* 
Clem,  ad  Cor,  i.  e.  7- 

It  is  trtse  that  tho  hlood  of 
Christ  ia  here  reprcawitod  u 
being  ppeei^wf  U  G<fk  ;  but,  if  the 
paramph  bo  cJirofuU^  read,  it 
will  be  evident  that  it  is  prvcioua 
in  Gbd'a  estimation,  not  bocause 
it  gratifies  auger,  or  ^tlsfiea  job* 
tice,  but  bfe*tii$€  of  iU  mvin§  iri- 
Jlmnte  on  the  worfd.  Cleineiifi,  in 
lact^  give»i  in  hia  own  words^  th« 
Tery  r^aaon  -why  the  Snvionf^s 
death,  or  blood,  is  precious  to 
God,  thus :— *'  It  Km  brought  tb« 
grace  of  repentance  to  all  the 
leorld.'*  TJiii?  cf?iM  net  be  ef- 
fected by  any  procoss  of  purchoao, 
fn  repentance  ia  produced  by 
jJatTFer  brings  men  to  see  tli« 
Wily  and  baaencsa  of  mn^  and  the 
lojB  of  God.  Thi*  is  donoj  not  by 
M^ag  ou  the  Deity,  but  by  act- 
a§  on  man.  Clemeoa  ^p^ks 
mn,  evidently,  of  the  human 
ftf  Uife  atanetnent ;  «id  it 


were^iiT  Ttitmom  h^  it*  Ditte 
aflpecd      TM  oUMir  iiiMiip   M 

Cleroeiui  ia  w  ^&3^ifwa ; — 

3.  *'On«!COTmtirftli»l&HL  M 
dyav^  wfalek  Mm  lu^  to  i^* 
o«,  ih<k  tiecil  Jd«i»  dml  prm 
His  blori4  far — vrip—v^  llj?-* 
--the  wiU  of  God,  iTYia  (mi{ii* 
for^^^l^) — 0\ii  fi«ih,  aitd  Eus  lllfr 
— ^^vgt4» — for  our  1^."  CinM.^ 
Or.  i  cw  *6, 

Here  it  i^  to  be  oWTttd  tte 
it  is  not  ati^ttfd  to  "wboa  th» 
Saviour  gave  Hi«  Ufe^  vlnillMrti 
God,  Qt,  M  eoDiie  of  tii«  aad 
Fi4thers  thought^  to  ike  dw*"^ 
a^  appeal's  to  me  most  p«oh 
simply  to  dtaitli.  TJk^b 
£ii^t^  no  theory  of  an  i 
gir^n  here.  The  only 
the  eentenctf  in  which  ii  k  pa** 
fiible  to  find  even  the  shftdow  «l» 
thoorr  ii  the  pi«position  vrJ)^-i 
fooniutian  infinUtily  too  laiAyi 
to  build  u  theoty  u]ion,  ef  ( 
hindt  na  we  have  shown  (B 
xviii.  172).  The  next  qu 
aupposed  to  embody  ih*  i4 
appeasement,  or  iMilislaciloi^  ii 
from  the  Em^K  ad  Pi^tgnet^tm. 

3.  ^*  He  bore  long  wtlh  tn,  tfi 
delivj^red  His  own  3c(n  a  luwv 
for  ua— X^p«r  iwjfp  ^dr^-lbi 
holy  for  tho  t^boUiona^  |l«  ^ 
leva  for  the  wi^«d,  llyi  taril  i» 
thfr  unjust,  tho  iii€riiiTQ|ml»  ir 
the  cijmiptihlc,  the  imiaortil  fe' 

lifire,  howovctj  WW  bava  mI| 
a  i^petition  of  tM  tn^puq*  m 
the  Bthle^  «o  that  In  tlue  &M  ^ 
th4  worda  Xffrj»r  and  ^^  v» 
hare  nothing  moro  jl^iH^y  « 
teaching  a  tlieoi^,  tlian  wImA«» 
find  in  thm  Ki^w  ToitaaieBt, 

The  opening  acntevcv  la  tit- 
above  extinct  is  eppctaUy  woi^ 
of  att(>ntk>n.  Th«  w^ter  d£«i  aei 
BAy  that  Chriat  gaTo  HkiNdtf  * 
ranaooH  a«  Faut  had  «UiL  Tlii 
might  biiv«  WwL  tIsfiiigliL  to  1^ 
that  illmat  ^^  Hiiwdf  l»  04 
\  fti*.v*aviflm  forcn«tL  a(itiia«t» 


'5P».%iwa  ^OfefcX  v^Y^ 
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God,  and  that  {b)  the  purpose  of 
His  advent  was  to  deliver  man 
from  Gk>d,  who  held  him  captive, 
by  papnent  of  his  value ;  and  not 
to  deliver  him  from  sin  and  Satan, 
and  present  him  thus  liberated  to 
€rod,  his  original  proprietor. 

Neither  of  those  suppositions 
ifl,    however,    admissible.       But 
the   language  of  the  epistle  to 
DiognetuB  is  a  valuable  comment 
upon  that  of  St.  Paul :  for  here 
it  ifl  written,  "  God  gave  His  own 
Son  a  ransom  for  us  " — rbv  thwv 
vV^   iivihoTO    \&rpov    vrkp  ifntay. 
God  is  here  the  giver,  and  Christ 
the  gift.    But  to  whom  was  the 
ransom  ^dP    Not  to  Gk)d,  for 
He  paid  it.    Some  will  say,  the 
ransom   was    given   to    justice. 
Justice,  however,  is  not  a  being. 
Justice  is  not  capable  of  giving 
or  receiving  anything.     It  is  a 
mere  abstraction,  and  is  nothing 
apart  from  the  being  of  whom  it 
is  an  attribute,  or  in  whose  mind 
it  is  conceived.    It  has  no  exist- 
ence but  in  thought  or  in  charac- 
ter.   If  Divine  justice  be  meant, 
it  can  denote  neither  more  nor 
leas  than  God  as  a  just  Bein^,  ue. 
God.    Hence,  to  give  to  Divine 
justice  is  to  giro  to  God.   Thus  is 
God  the  giver  and  the  receiver; 
and  if  Christ  be  God,  God  is  also 
the  gift.  If  now  wo  put  the  word 
God  where  God  is  meant,  the 
expression    imder   consideration 
would  stand  thus  paraphrased : — 
Ood,  to  deliver  man  from  Ood,  gtvfe 
6W  to  Oad  as  a  rantom,  to  reet&re 
fiMft  to  Ood.    If  such  jargon  com- 
mendi  itself  to  any  reason,  it  is 
more  than  I  can  conceive.    By 
using  different  words  to  denote 
the  Bune  being   in  his  various 
oi>erations,  men  too  often,  unoon- 
scioosly,  regard  that   being   as 
several  persons,  and  acqni^Me  in 
a  statement  in  that  form,  which 
wonld  be  rejected  at  once  if  it 
were  more  clearly  expressed.    I 
cannot  make   any  sense  of  the 
huaguag<d  of  the  epigOb  to  Diog- 


netus,  or  of  similar  expressions  in 
the  New  Testament,  unless  the 
meaning  be,  that  God  gave  Him- 
self in  His  incarnate  form  to 
death,  that  He  might  deliver  man 
from  sin  and  Satan,  and  restore 
him  to  Himself.  The  words  give 
thus  a  meaning  which  is  clear 
and  precious.  In  this  case  the 
phrase,  "He  gave  Himself,  or 
Son,  a  ransom  for  men,"  does  not 
mean  that  a  real  ransom  was  paid 
to  any  one ;  but  the  words  "  He 
gave  a  ransom  "  are  equivalent  to 
"  He  ransomed,"  or  simply  "  He 
delivered." 

Though  the  original  meaning 
of  "to  ransom  —  XuTpSofiai, 
\vTp6ia*' — may  be  to  release  by 
means  of  a  ransom — by  paying 
something  as  a  ransom — the  word 
is  repeatedly  used  to  denote 
simple  deliverance,  where  no  ran- 
som was  paid  as  a  fact,  and  where 
a  payment,  in  any  form,  would 
have  been  unjust.  The  Septuaffint 
translate  the  Hebrew  Oa'al,  by 
\vrp6ofiai,  and  thus  we  are  told 
l^at  God  ransomed  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt,  though  nothing  was 
paid  as  a  ransom.  "  I  will  ra«- 
som — XtrrfM^o/uat —  them  with  a 
high  arm."  (Exod.  vi.  6;  2  Sam. 
vii.  23;  Deut.  ix.  26.  Stephen 
says  (Acts  vii.  35)  that  Closes 
was  made  a  ramomer — \vTpurrijv 
— ^though  he  paid  no  ransom.  The 
Psalmist  prays  that  Israel  might 
be  ransomed — Xurpwaai  6  Gc6s — 
from  trouble  (Psa.  xxv.  22)  and 
assures  us  that  his  soul  woiild  be 
ransomed  from  the  grave.  (Psa. 
xlix.  16.) 

It  follows  frt)m  these  facts 
that,  in  fiuming  a  theory  of 
atonement,  no  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  the  words — \vrp6ofiaij  X&rpoTf 
&c. — used  by  the  Apostles  or 
Christian  Fathers. 

As  no  reference  is  ever  made 
to  any  special  theory  of  atone- 
ment by  way  of  definition  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles,  nor  yet  in 
those  ot  thi^  «vifiX2ni»Q»\^  ^^tos^. 
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the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  when  any  trad itiuiiLil  d^6- 
nitioQ  of  inspired  men  would  huve 
been  made  prominent,  wp  mnsi 
conclude  that  no  such  delinitioa 
was  ever  given ;  the  fact  of  our 
Saviour's  death  for  sinnc  rs  lining 
regarded  c»f  more  importance  than 
an  explanation  of  its  mode  of 
action,  whether  it  affected  di- 
ivc.tly  Grod,  or  man,  or  b<>th. 

We  are  now  in  a  poaition  to 
enter  fairly  uiwn  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  piincipal  thf^oriea  of 
atonement,  which  have  been 
framed  hy  men  uninspired,  see- 
ing that  inspired  men  left  us  no 
definition  of  the  doctrine.  As  all 
existing  definitions  on  this  matter 
are  the  condensed  oxpre^tone  of 
the  ideas  of  men,  fallible  like  our- 
selves, we  need  not  scruple  to  put 
them  into  the  crucible  of  reoson, 
and  assay  them  as  the  metallur- 
gist does  his  ore ;  but,  a^  &]I 
theories  are  more  or  less  affected 
by  our  notions  of  the  Trinity, 
these  notions  should  be  definite 
and  intelligent  before  we  can  bo 
in  a  position  fairly  to  disciiii^ 
the  theories  themselvea,  thereftm} 
we  proceed  to  make  some  re- 
marks : — 

S. — On  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of 
the  Sacred  Trinity. 
That  the  sacred  Trinity  is  & 
■abject  of  revelation,  a  doctrine 
of  Holy  Scripture,  I  do  not  f*>r  & 
moment  doubt.  Into  a  discussion 
of  the  fact  of  a  Trinity  in  the 
Godhead  I  do  not,  therefcro,  pro- 
pose now  to  enter  ;  but,  believing 
the  fact,  my  inquiry  is  thi* — 
What  is  the  Trinity  iohieh  tka 
Bible  reveals  when  it  is  aa^utAtdy 
dtfinedf  The  majority  of  Chriirfian 
people  have  no  idea  whatever  of 
tl^emeaningof  the  word.  Wbeth ^ 
the  reference  is  to  three  persons, 
thne  natoree,  three  distinction »« 
thiee  modety  oc  thx%o  ofL^octa, 
they  nttihec  know  ivot  orkt^ 


^ 


ictionp,  I   E 
ufi^^ta,    I    I 


Tcreala  a  Trinity,  fhoaa 
honmir  th«  Book.  «nd  haw 
it  in  th«£r  poe»ea»Oia  ka 
ou^ht  to  1>e  able  til  deflnii  1^ 
objtct  of  their  faitb^  aud  and^ 
stand  their  de&mti^n. 

Ko  service  wbatftner  i3  doi^lo 
the  truth  when  it  39  is^ud  thatl 
Trinity  i^a  mystex^',  be^n|f 
find  beyond  reason' a 
sion*  It  i*  true  that 
infinite  Heln^^  tnufil  er^K^  ^ 
beyond  our  grasp;  yet,  ivbik 
there  aiiQ  truths  relating  ta  &9I 
which  Uo  ontaido  of  th«  cyi  of 
retAon,  it  most  be  carefullj  n- 
tnembered  thtit  nothins  wdh 
true,  wht'tlicr  ^^thin  or  Wpai 
the  cotnprehoiuion  of 
over  be  (^*»tTar^  to 
mny  bo  mtifinal  or 
but  irraiiimai  it  can  m 
Faith  m^y  hoM  to  thingi 
reason  csann^t  r^sacK  bat  1 
lightenedf  pfraper  fiythcaa 
hold  to  that  which  n 
to  be  ft  fjil^ehcKKl  or 
That  which  is  abore  o>r 
the  rtach  of  Treason  la  pr^si^ 
called  a  mystery,  And  lasy  Uic. 
object  of  &ith,  thoui^  mt  d 
comprehension.  That  wM^  i 
within  the  proinsoe  of  ria*iB  89^ 
be  BtaUxl  in  the  form  of  a  iwMgi 

meaning  her^  is  bey^dul  ^ 
neach  of  reafioiu  boeanaa  iimi 
cannot  vapply  the  predieala,  Tif 
subject  of  the  aenten^fi^  m  tl>  |9«- 
sent  form,  b  ihereton'  a  nyMifyt 
and  r^maloiio  until  thtfacDtM 
h  oompIeM.  The  mf^mmthh 
i?ompl«ted  it  ftsttumes  tha  ham  d 
revelation,  eomea  wJUifa  th«  p»> 

viace  of  reason,  and  ia  1"  * 

a  mjrstery,  but  jjmy  h& 
handed.    The  memiLns 
rational   or   irrati'^nii, 
form  the  Auper-ratif^eaal  i» 
mijaibl^^     Let  tho   ^redimlA  1* 
Hiipplied    thna:    *^'  Lit  a    a   ixi 


ith«p»* 


Tunoi.O'--i<.'AL  n^jtks  and  QL!.:ni-"!. 


xe-uj-m.-rule  or  absurd,  l>ocauso  it 

ii  within  the  province  ot*  reason.  , 

So,  also,    in    relation    to   the  | 

Mcred  Trinity.    If  it  bo  a  mys-  i 

tery,  then,   and   for    that   veiy  | 

reuon  it  ia  not  revealed,  for  that  i 

vhich  is  revealed  is  no  lonp^er  a  > 

mystery.  A  revelation  consists,  in  , 

ttie  Bible,  of  a  variety  of  scnton-  , 

ces.  These  sentences  are  made  up  , 

of  TTords,  and  each  word  has,  to  . 
men,  a  meaning.    Undcrtitauding 

the  exact  meanings  of  words,  3'et  : 

friling  to  comprehend  the  moan-  | 

ing  of  a  collection  of  words  in  : 

the  form  of  a  sentonce,  a  man  of  ' 

eoltured  mind  would  not  say  that  . 

the  thought    expressed  was  too  I 

profonnd  for  him,  but  that  the  l 

•entence  expressed  no  thought  at  I 

•u.  ^       i 

If  I  do  not  understand  a  sen-    I 
tence,  that  ttentcnco  is  to  me  a   | 
mere  hieroglyphic,  and  thoreforo 
containa  for  me  no  revelation.     I   | 
SUist  understand  it  before  I  can 
ity  whcthur  I  believe  it  or  not.    | 
If  an  expression  be  truly  a  reve- 
lation,   it  must  bo  intelligible ; 
jdid  if  it  be  intelligible  its  moan- 
ing ifl  no  longer  a  mystery.  Hence 
I  conclude,   that  as  far  as  the 
Trinity  is  the  subject  of  revela- 
tion, BO  far  it  is  not  a  mystery. 
But  apart   from  revelation    we 
know  nothing  of   it,    for   it    is 
purely  a  doctrine  of  revelation,   I 
^nd  is  to  be  definitely  compre-  j 
liended  aa  far  as  it  is  reveale<l.         j 
The  Bible  is  a  book  which  is  j 
in  harmony  with  reason,  and  as  ' 
Such   it   addresses  itself  to   the  | 
Teasons  of  men,  and  has,  in  every  : 
case,  to  be  interpreted  by  reason.   I 
£ycn  those  who  are  most  ready  to 
■ay    that   humiUi  rcus(m  shoidd 
be  ever  kept  in  subordination  to 
Scripture  show  that  their  prac- 
tice   is  not  according    to    their 
theory ;  for  they  sav  of  one  verso 
that  ita  temiB  must  l>e  understood 
figntatively ;    of  another,    litc- 
ruly,  and  the  itatcmcnt,  in   a 
thii^  as  *'£xx>m  him  that  would 


borrow  of  tlioc  turn  not  llioii 
away,"  must  bo  somewhul  modi- 
iiod,  as  it  would  not  be  reasonable 
to  give  to  every  man  who  iiskod. 
The  fact  is,  all  men,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  make  reasuii  tliii 
intrrproter  of  kScripturo,  and  lay 
aside  evtsry  supposed  meaning  of 
(rod's  Word  wliich  is  contrary 
to  reasoTi,  as  b(:in'^  really  con- 
trary to  Scri[)turo  it.-iolf,  when  it 
is  rightly  unaL-rstuod.  I  most 
thoroughly  approve  of  this  con- 
duet,  and  bolii'vo  it  Hhi>uld  be  al- 
ways dcfend<.'d  as  the  only  true 
rolatiun  of  liumm  reason  to 
Divine  revelation. 

If  this  bo  corr»:ct,  then  must 
every  definition  of  tho  sacred 
Trinity  which  is  against  reason 
bo  rejected  as  boinir  itally  against 
Scripture.  If  we  c^inuot  give  a 
rational  definition  of  the  Trinity 
we  must  run  gn'at  risk  of  teach- 
ing error  whenever  we  Fjicak  of 
it ;  and  can  never  feel  safe,  except 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  mero 
quoting  of  Scripture  phraseology. 

Human  thcorits  of  the  iSacied 
Ti'inittj. — I  si>eak  of  human  theo- 
ries of  the  Trinity,  because  no 
Divine  thsorv  is  defined  iiL  tlio 
Word  of  God.  The  liibh-  speaks 
of  God,  and  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  but  in  no  case 
gives  us  anything  approarhing 
t<)  a  scientific  definition  of  tho 
naturt?  of  tlie  being  of  God. 
That  tho  nature  nt  Deity  is  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible  as  fnr  as  it 
can  bo  the  subject  of  revelation  1 
do  not  doubt,  but  believe.  God 
is  ruvealod  to  us  in  His  Word,  I 
believe  also,  as  a  Trinity ;  and  as 
the  Bible  and  reason  agree,  both 
liaving  reference  to  things  re- 
vealed and  comprehensible  only, 
by  bringing  to  the  tost  of  reason 
and  of  Scriptun;  men's  theories 
respecting  the  nature  c»f  the  God- 
head, we  may  find  which  must  be 
rejected  as  being  erroneous,  and 
which  may  be  accepted  as  being  at 
least  an  approx.\m.\v\.v\iTi\.vj^^*iXx\)5i5>x. 
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The  inspirod  penman  often 
ipcnk  of  (lod  the  Father  and  of 
Jtistufl  Chriijt,  or  h imply  of  Cik)! 
and  Christ,  iiBing  tho  coivj unction 
Ofid — K^l — in  tht!  senBO  of  erm^  aa 
ia  1  Theaa.  ii.  lU.  *MesiM  Chmt 
and  Gkkd  aii^  our  Father  " — ^  Ityc-oi's 

Trhere  tho  MnjiinctioTi  muat  bo 
tmnslatod  erf/^  In  one  or  iii  both 
case*,  "JGftii  Christ,  tvm  God, 
iPTfrt  OUT  Father."  Iii  the  New 
T^tuncnt  tho  CDryunotion  la 
■oldtnn  omitted,  hut  is  very  fre- 
quently Iftfl  oat  by  tho  Apostles' 
companiocfl  and  folio w^ct^ — tbo 
enrlieit  Falhura  of  tho  Church, 
The  omieaion  of  tba  conjunction 
by  tho  latter  i^  of  importHneo  as 
taowing  the  mt^aaing  which  wad 
attached  to  it  by  the  former,  that 
in  such  oonniectioDa  the  koI  de* 
noted,  not  addition,  hut  explina* 
tion .  Jtfnot  ut^  ( A .  D .  4  0- 1  r>7)  wiihed 
that  the  Koman  GhrifttmuA  mifa^bt 
have  abund&nt  salvintion  "  iu 
Jesus  Christ  our  God^-rt^  8*v 
ilfjiOv*'*  He  oommandfl  tho  Tnd- 
lian  Church  to  contmue  '*  tnaepa- 
rsblo  from  God--Jeiufl  Christ — 
Btov '  Iij^rot?  XfiirroOt"  and  deekrea 
to  the  believers  at  SnmTJa  that 
*•  ho  glorified  Jeans  Chriat  tha 
Crtnl — ^Ii^ffflDr  Xpiirrhr  tA#  Br6*.'* 

Soon  after  the  apoitolio  Fathera, 
men  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind 
w^^re  admitttMl  into  the  Church. 
Th^e  were  woll  ncquaLint^  with 
Oriental  tbeosophy,  as  well  lu 
with  tho  s|iec»lfttion8  of  the  early 
Greok  pbiloK-pbers,  and  of  PJato 
and  Fhilo,  respecting  the  nature 
of  God  and  tht^  origin  of  tho  nni* 
Ycrao,  The  i^pres^i^tatjon  of  tho 
Beity  cu  an  ftw^^iM— oiJirfa — Wiu* 
^miliar  to  these  coiivert^aj  and 
their  sp4»cnlatirig  habit  led  tKetnp 
imronBcioDalyp  into  a  inrles  of 
miaty  and  inooberent  flpeeututiont 
in  ref(?renctj  to  the  doctrines  of 
Chrit^tiaaity.  Tho  ftral  and  the 
most  eel«bTa\^  ot  V\j*sei,  ol  wYowa 


(a.d.  103—1^7).  a 

nearly  thirty  y^an  of  A|i  ^1* 

he  became  a  ChHiiiiiiif  anl  kti 


devotod  the  whv^l*  of  hii 
life  to  the  study  of  pbiloM^Tt  la 
Ei^pt,  and  Qtneo^  and  tJM  UmL 
Uc  h^d  attended  Ihe  o^U^^  i\i 
the  Sioiti,  Ihe  P|1lkMoaMa%tti 
the  Platoultta.  MtflT  tanM 
much,  s?c>kiA!^  apeeiiJlf  tobn' 
tiio  ntituri*  of  God. 

Justin  luifiw  how  tile  m^  d 
antiquity  b&d  endeAvioiirod  to  tla 
from,  the  nykberial  to  lltfrifiiite^ 
&M01  th&  riaiblft  to  ilie  qbm^ 
Material  objecta  w«a«  aesQaril^ 
T/ere  li&fd  or  soft  ;  W  il  w 
mere  colour  tljat  w«a  »mb,  tti 
form  that  wa«  Islt^  Tbca*  «^ 
nothing  in  themdclv^s.  Ths* 
wfiji  somothing  which  had  vAm 
and  fonn,  wui  hard  or  apft :  tkl 
eomethiiig  w&b  IA# 
—of  matter.  Thia 
on&^  and  nnderlied  Hie  , 
or  i|aaHti«e  of  all  otneeiii  tti 
i^asenco  waa  one,  and  wif  Ife 
Bdme  tn  all,  Mind^  t^th  M  Jt^ 
(WHenco,  ai  well  «d  ma 
this  was  the  aamc  in  «ll 


beings— in  a  kaQ^mrooaiulakaiK 
in  u  princa  and  a  psrnit-  A 
mindji  were  made  of  tShia  owi«il^ 
stance  or  ^aaaenca.  God,  too^  kal 
an  eseenci^  whioh  wa*  nai-jM^J 
and  etemaL  But  ^a  manv  «i^ 
rial  objecli  f)oidd  arw,  br  i^i 
mytfteriotia  firoccAap  oat  of  ai 
ffiAterial'-m^twitf  ;  m^  aa  » 
of  mind?,  aninttl  and  1 
could  be  mmde  out  ^f  thu  rMlD  ^a 
ttU-€it»tfi{m :  why  adgbl  not  *m»^ 
bor  of  god«  or  dSkUaa  isntoiii 
fbom  tha  entt  diMai-caMwa  f  TIfe 
dino^tiiMieo  imt  Bvtlna. 

his     QDHBtftloiM     wi 

Viahnoo^  aaid  Shliraw  llm 
aaMooe  waa  xvm  9ii»-^ 
from  which  w«n  bontl^  ir 
fiii^a— va&^-ftad«««/— ^v^  H» 
«M«o«)o  waa  ima^  b^i  Hm  Mwaa* 
\1aj&«a^igto«paua,«r^ 
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others  Baid  it  became  a 
others,  that  it  became  an 
.  As  all  beings  made  out 
naterial-essenco  were  ma- 
Bo  all  beings  proceeding 
0  divine-essence  were  di- 
The  divine-ossonce,  like 
crial  and  the  mental,  was 

active  nor  passive.  It 
Qg,  but  no  consciousness. 
.%  passivity,  susceptibility', 
)roporties,  not  essences, 
ipposed  the  divine-essence 
D  have  been  eternal  and 
lated  ;  the  emanations 
place  in  some  way  not 
?d.  Others  supposed  the 
;e  of  more  than  one  im- 
ed  essence,  which,  float- 
ough  space,  like  medusa) 
ea,  camo  into  contact,  and 
eir  union  arose  a  series  of 
il  beings.  Others  supposed 
no-essence  to  have  always 

as  the  substratum  of  a 
•ersonality,  active  and  oon- 

This  eternal  personality 
id  from  himself  all  the 
lons  by  an  act  of  will, 
ibstmtum  of  their  indi- 
being,  being  the  divine- 

they  were  therefore  all 
lly,  or  fl*  to  tinence,  equal 
Parent-God,  and  inferior 
the  duration  of  their  per- 
9s.  This  seems  to  have 
ato's  notion,  for  he  speaks 
U.  vii.)  of  the  Parent-Gk)d 
greatest  god — rdv  fUyur- 

V. 

of  such  speculations,  and 
eoking  to  attain  to  a 
lilosophy  of  God,  Justin, 
ler  men  of  similar  caste, 
to  study  the  Christian 
of  religion,  and  his 
K)on  discovered  a  very 
sscmblance  between  the 
M  of  revealed  religion  and 
tculations  of  Greek  and 
.  sages.  The  incarnation 
ia  Jesus  was  but  another 
or  manifestation.  The 
ons     conoeption     corre- 


sponded to  the  Divine  origin  of 
Grecian  heroes,  and  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  were  but  the 
^ons  of  the  Platonists  in  another 
form,  and  the  Logos  of  John  was 
the  Logos  of  Philo.  For  years  be- 
fore the  conversion  of  Justin  these 
heathen  notions  had  been  mixing 
up  with  Christian  truths,  giving 
those  truths  other  shades  of  colour, 
or  substituting  error  iu  their  place ; 
but,  Justin,  being  more  learned 
and  truly  pious  than  tLe  rest,  did 
more  real  damage  to  the  simple 
truth  which  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  had  taught  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  No  man  could 
have  had  better  intentions  than 
Justin  had ;  but,  as  Aristotle,  by 
his  erroneous  utterances  on  the 
doctrines  of  nature,  made  all  men 
slaves  to  him  for  many  centuries, 
so  did  the  remarks  of  Justin 
on  the  nature  of  God  affect  tho 
Christian  Church.  Some  of 
Justin's  contemporaries  drifted 
further  into  error  than  he,  as  wo 
find  in  tho  case  of  Basilides  (Iren. 
i.  24),  who  asserted  that  from  tho 
Parent-God  proceeded:  (l)yoDf,or 
mind ;  (2)  X67or,  or  reason ;  (3) 
(^mfffiiy  or  thought;  (4)  o-o^(a, 
or  wisdom  ;  (5)  dOwa/us,  or  power ; 
(6)  iixaioaiJinjy  or  righteousness; 
and  (7)  flp^i^Vf  ^^  peace.  These 
^ons,  with  the  Parent-God, 
made  eight,  or  completed  the 
Ogdoad.  Seeing  that  only  three, 
— Father,  Son,  and  Spirit — are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  that  the  Triad  was  more 
popular  among  the  philosophers 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  most 
sensible  of  the  early  Fathers  con- 
fined tbemselTOS  to  thru  only, 
and  the  followingtheories  respect- 
ing the  Divine  Being  were  de- 
fended by  them  with  great  ability. 
I.  The  Ju9tinian  thsorf,  or  that 
of  Juttin  Martyr,  This  was  the 
first  snccessfal  effort  to  disoover 
in  Christian  doctrioes  a  modified 
form  of  philoflophic  and  heathen 
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the  Divinc-osscnco  had  always 
existed  without  hc^inninp:,  not  as 
:i  more  essence,  but  aa  the  basis 
vr  substratum  of  one  conscious 
Boingf,  or  God.  God,  as  such, 
w.'is  one  person,  uncaused,  and 
the  Ciiuso  of  all  others.  This 
Divine  pc^rsun  was  God  alone,  in 
the  highest  and  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  a.ndiha.ibfrat/se  lie  was 
n«  it  derived  from  any  other  boinjj. 
ilis  experience,  as  a  personal 
history  and  recollection, embraced 
all  past  duration.  "  God  alone," 
8:tid  Justin,  "is  unbop^tten  anj 
immortal,  and /or  that  my  renxon 
is  God,  8tA  roOro  8e6s  icri.'' — 
J>iaL  c.  IVi/ph.  The  Divine  Per- 
i^on,  Ciod,  havini?  exist* -d  from 
eternity,  bo^'at — in  a  manner  un- 
discoverablc  by  us— a  second  con- 
scious bcinp:,  or  person.  "  In  tho 
beginning,  before  all  things  were 
Treated — vpb  irdvrwv  KTi^fidruv — 
<'Tod  bcf^at  out  of  Uimnclf — i^ 
iavToO — a  certain  rational  power — 
ovrafiip  XoyiKi^u.** — lb.  The  same 
idea  is  oftcm  repoiited  in  various 
ways  by  Justin,  but  in  everj'  case 
tho  Sou  is  not  without  bc'ginninj;]; 
as  a  ixjrsun — as  a  consrious  bcinjj 
— but  only  as  to  tho  cssonco 
out  of  which  Ho  was  made. 
Men,  now,  deriving  their  beings 
from  Adam,  are  as  old  as 
Adam  as  to  tlio  essence  of  th<>ir 
natures,  but  are  of  recent  date  as 
to  their  iicrsonalitiei.  Such,  in 
the  Jiu(tinian  theory,  was  tho 
relation  of  tho  Divine  Son  to  tho 
Divine  Father— of  Christ  to  God. 
*'  God  was  the  cause  of  Ilis  being 
— aXridt  re  avT<^  roO  rfvai." — lb, 
Christ  coming  into  cxistcneo  as 
a  conscious  beiiiff,  after  tho 
Father,  aU  lie  had,  and  all 
He  was,  was  His  simply  by 
derivation.  He  was  first  in  rola- 
tion  to  all  who  camo  after,  l)ut 
second  to  Him  from  whom  He 
cjune.  **Tho  first  power  — 
dtVofut— after  the  Father  of  all, 
even  the  sopitemA  0<A— \a  \2ki<& 
IiOgOi-^ihfiBoxk."— ^pol.V.  B»ii^<^ 


was  the  Son  to  liv.vc  but  tho 
place  in  the  worship  *jt  ih>: 
for  **  we  worsliip  :tnd  1<a 
tho  Deity — ^rd  rbv  Bo 
Logos,  who  cumo  from  th- 
gotten  and  inex]>ressil»le 
t6u  yb.p  dv6  dytpv TfTov  Kal 
Oiov  X'>yoK.*' — ii.  The  gc; 
emanation  of  thr*  Sm  wa* 
necessity  of  the  Divinu 
but  tho  n^ault  of  lu-  I'ivii 
tion;  for  Justin  siiys,  "'l 
proceed L'd  fDm  \h*i  Fatl 
His  jKJwer  and  will  —  c 
Trarpui  ovvdfi€i  ai^oO  xai 
Trpo€\OuVTa." — Jjia'.  c.  T'l 
the  word  tiod  !»»  r.?»,d  to 
tho  unoriginaie^l  li-Lnu:,  ' 
ways  h;is  been  a-*  .'i  eon*«ci' 
sonality,  then,  ac'>">rdinj< 
Justini^in  thi<»ry,  liie  Fi 
alone  God.  Tiio  Sua  : 
called  IHiifte,  us huvin:; a 
essence,  but  b«-ing  liiniM^l 
sonality  or  person  mudc 
that  e.'iaenc*:*  by  tho  Falht* 
not  God  in  tr.o  hijrh  s 
which  the  Faihir  is; 
therefore.  Fays  that  tliuu;^ 
is  worahippcd  as  irxA, 
called  God,  lie  is  G.-d  c 
tho  appointment  «jr  vill 
Fathrr,  "  Kara  ,:ioi  Xrjr  t^ 
(rarpAs)  koL  ^€bv  c^^ra— ac 
to  the  will  of  Ilim  (the 
Ho  is  also  God."— /A.  Th 
proceeds  from  the  Father  i 
and  is  more  nvcnt  in  j 
origin  as  a  pi*rjwnaliiy  < 
scions  being,  and  divine 
being  made  out  of  tho  cii 
the  rarent-God— tho  nn 
and  unoriginiited  personal 
The  Justinian  theor}*  i 
firms— (rt)  The  eternal,  ui 
existence  of  a  i^irJ/icr-cMc* 
This  Divine  essence  ever 
tho  Biihstancu  or  sulwtn' 
OHM  JJivine  contriom  JieUif 
sonality  ;  (r)  This  DiTinfi 
hy  an  act  of  vafition^  ffiwi 
toeond  JBein^  out  of  Jiimsii 
V  imnA^tho  same  natore- 
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)f  hiB  father ;  but  {d)  this 
person  was  fticre  recent  as 
lality,  and  inferior  to  the 
reality,  though  not  in 
mcnt ;  for,  in  reality,  His 
md  attributes  were  de- 
but in  arrangement  so 
^as  communicated  as  to 
lim,  in  many  ways,  equal 
rst. 

1  the  power,  knowledge, 
ich  the  second  person  has 
ved  from  the  first,  then  it 
that  what  is  done  by  the 
is  in  reality  done  by  the 
istinianism  teaches  thus — 
existence  of  one  conscious 
-uncaused  and  immortal, 
in  of  all  others,  in  every 
ho  cxistciico  of  one  su- 
jfod  as  a  Unity — a  Monad 
3— t6  iy.  (2)  The  cxist- 
two  conscious  beings  or 
,  having  the  Divine-es- 
T  the  substratum  of  their 
—  two  beings,  inferior  to 
t  because  derived.  (d) 
wo  Beings,  formed  of  tne 
essence,  and  being  the 
,  with  the  first,  of  all  crea- 
.-e  infinitely  higher  than 
d  may  bo  projierly  called 
nd  worshipped,  not  being 
js,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
J,  as  formed  from  nothing 
Ulo — ^but  from  God.  Their 
»  is  not  an  act  of  idolatry'. 
Uy  may  we  worship  the 
dnce  on  account  of  us,  He 
a  man,  when  also  He  was 
irtaker  of  our  sufferings, 
»  might  efifoct  our  healing 
r  Kal  dc'  ij^ds  &v0p<airoi 
HfWiai  Kal  tCjp  iraOCjv  ijfi€T4- 
uiroxoi  yevbfitvos,  koX  taaw 
aC' — Apol.  i. 
^  in  reply  to  LL.D.  —  I 
L.D.  had  favoured  us  with 
Ltion  of  legal  and  moral 
ition  in  rcucerence  to  the 
•  work  of  Christ.  For 
I  do  not  think  that  our 
became  our  substitute  in 
iper  aense,  and  it  is  better 


not  to  attach  new  meanings  to 
old  words,  when  other  words 
may  be  found  which  are  far 
more  to  the  purpose.  Apart 
from  the  Saviour's  work,  I  should 
say  {a\  that  a  substitution  is  the 
act  ot  putting  one  thing  in  the 
place  of  another,  to  represent  it. 
In  this  sense  a  bank-note  is  a 
substitute  for  money,  and  a  coun- 
sel is  a  substitute  for  his  client  in 
a  court  of  law.  Such  a  substitu- 
tion is  ib)  a  legal  one,  when  it  is 
required  or  justified  by  law ;  and 
is  \e)  a  moral  substitution  when 
the  parties  concerned  act  in  their 
free  capacity  as  moral  beings,  or 
when  it  is  made  for  moral  ends  ; 
but,  in  every  case,  the  idea  of  the 
one  object  taking  the  place  of  the 
other  is  essential  to  a  proper  sub- 
stitution. The  one  becomes  a 
substitute  for  the  other  only  as 
far  as  it  occupies  its  place,  whe- 
ther in  reference  to  locality,  in- 
fluence, or  obligation. 

Some  persons  use  the  word 
substitution  in  a  figurative  sense, 
as  Dr.  Bushnoll  uses  the  word 
viearioua  in  the  title  of  his 
work  **  Vicarious  Sacrifice."  The 
habit  of  thus  assigning  new 
meanings  to  old  words  seems  to 
me  very  objectionable.  Our 
thoughts  can  Donefit  only  while 
they  are  clear ;  and  to  say  that 
our  Lord's  sufiferings  wero  vi- 
carious or  substitutionary,  when 
it  is  not  meant  that  He  acted  in 
our  place,  and  as  our  representa- 
tive, is  to  use  words  which  are 
misleading.  Our  Saviour  put 
Himself  mentally  in  our  position^ 
and  took  our  griefs  and  sorrows 
upon  His  own  heart,  through 
sympathy ;  but  in  this  case  He 
did  not  suffer  any  pain  of  guilt, 
an  essential  element  in  our  suffer- 
ing, apart  from  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  no  suffering  could  be  sub- 
stitutionary, unless  wo  admit  of  a 
Bjffnpathetie  substitution, 

Galilbo,  B.A. 
(Zb  6«  e<mt<n%icd.'^ 


[We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Editor  either  to  pive  an  early  not:»  of  lb: 
books  sent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  (inee  to  the  l^ibli^her.  1;  i? 
unjuvt  to  praise  irorthlej^.s  books ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  onu.} 

THE    RKVIEWER'S   CANON. 
In  every  work  rcirard  the  author's  end. 
Since  none  can  compass  more  tluui  tliiy  intend. 


A    CoMMENTAllY    OX    THE    EriSTLE    TO    THE    HehREWS.      Bj*    WtILUX 

GorfiE,   D.D.,  Vol.  I.      Edinburgh:    James  Nichol.     I-r,nil.'H- 

Nisbot  and  Co. 
ScABCKLV  any  of  the  divines  and  preachers  of  llie  I'uritam»*  iwriiJ 
are  more  worthy  of  being  disentombed  and  called  up  to  work  by  th-  i: 
writings  amidst  the  men  of  this  ao^o  than  Williim  Gouge,  vhoBi*  biitb 
took  place  in  Stratfonl  Bow,  nearly  three  hundred  years  a;ro.  Hr  wai 
a  man  of  great  natural  ability,  high  scholarship,  nn  earnest  ntudcnt  of 
God's  word,  and  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  his  age.  Xo  puljwt 
in  London  was  mor<j  utti-activo  than  that  of  Blackfriars  two  himdreJ 
and  fifty  years  ago.  Ho  was  the  Mehdllo  of  Ijondon  then.  Hia 
method  of  sermoni/ing  is  worthy  the  attention  of  modem  preacher?. 
He  first  endeavoured  to  unfold  the  literal  meaning  of  the  pas^go  in 
hand,  then  to  present  a  logical  analysis  of  the  truths  it  c(mtainc>i. 
and  then  gather  up  the  whole  in  conclusion  in  practical  obst-nraticTii 
and  pertinent  applications  to  the  experience  and  consiicQce  of  bL« 
hearers.  So  well  and  faithfully  did  he  prosecute  his  mission  on  thi* 
earth  that  his  last  words  on  the  twelfth  of  December,  Anno  Chriaa, 
1663,  were,  "  I  am  most  willing  to  die.*'  The  work  before  us  mail  1» 
regarded  as  his  greatest  and  most  valuable  literary  production.  It 
was  the  completion  of  which  that  made  him,  on  his  death-bed,  so  anxioos 
for  a  little  longer  life.  He  lived  to  finish  it  within  half  a  chapter.  Hit 
son,  in  his  dedicatory  epistle,  says  to  the  reader,  "  Thon  hast  here  Dr. 
CTOuge's  commentary' upon  the  whole  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  thereia 
the  substance  of  above  a  thousand  sermons  preached  at  that  funous 
Wednesday  lecture  in  Blackfriars,  London,  though  now  cast  into  a 
new  mould,  by  way  of  section.  Yet  I  am  persuaded,  and  that  npoa 
good  groimds,  tliat  there  is  scarce  a  point  in  di\-imty  which  he 
handled  upon  any  portion  of  Scripture  in  the  whole  coime  of  ha 
ministry  but  he  hath  brought  the  snbstance  of  it  into  this  Com- 
mentary/* This  work,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  his 
life,  as  containing  the  best  and  .'choicest  works  of  a  ttulj  great  nd 
eminently  useful  member  of  Christ.  It  his  the  defects  wUek  nem  to 
belong  to  the  theological  writings  of  his  times,  rery  wrndf,  ^6Sf 
systematic,  and  encnmbered  with  numerous  diYisiona.  sub-diviMik 
and  sab-subs.    Still,  to  a  ministor,  it  can  soaioely  £ul  to  be  wM 
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PLETK  Works  ov  Thomas  Brooks.  Edited,  with  Memoir, 
lev.  Albxandbr  Grosart,  Vol.  II.  Edinburgh::  James 
)L    London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

already  characterised  Thomas  Brooks,  and  we  are  glad  to 
other  volume  of  his  rich  thoughts,  which  are  frequently  set 
of  fine  imagery.  This  volume  is  divided  into  three  grand 
leaded  "  An  Ark  for  all  God's  Noahs,"  *•  The  Privy  Key  of 
and  "  Heaven  on  Earth."  We  subjoin  a  few  sentences  as  a 
of  his  style : — "  How  many  of  you  have  lost  your  all  by  ship- 
ind  how  hath  Divine  Providence,  by  your  multiplied  crosses 
I,  taught  you  that  the  good  things  and  the  great  things  of 
L  cannot  be  made  sure !  How  many  of  you  have  had  rich 
;e8  left  you  by  your  fathers,  besides  the  great  portions  that 
had  with  your  wives,  and  the  vast  estates  that  you  have 
'  trading.  But  what  is  become  of  all  P  Is  not  all  buried  in 
or  in  the  grave  of  oblivion  ?  Oh,  the  unconstancy  and  the 
posture  of  this  world !  Oh,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  riches, 
,  honours,  and  preferments !  How  many  men  have  we  seen 
n  their  worldly  pomp  and  glory,  like  stars  in  the  firmament, 
low  vanished  into  smoke  or  comets !  How  hath  the  moon  of 
at  men's  riches  and  honours  been  eclipsed  at  the  fhll,  and  the 
)ir  pomp  gone  down  at  noon ! " 


^OH  THE  Conquest  of  Albxaivder  the  Great  to  Kapolbox 
iRTE.  By  Eev.  George  Trevor,  M.A.  London :  Religious 
Jodety,  Paternoster-row. 

glad  to  receive  this  second  volume  on  Egypt  from  the  able 
le  reverend  author.  In  his  f(»mer  work  he  gave  uf  the 
s  of  religion  and  history  of  this  country  of  unsurpassing 
•a  country,  too,  which  was  the  "  cradle,  the  rival,  and  the  grave, 
)brew  polity."  In  this  volume  he  gives  us  Egypt  from  the 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  field  he 
is  wide,  and  every  inch  is  rich  with  historic  interest  The 
las  mode  an  excellent  literary  use  of  his  vast  historic 
.  He  has  systematized  them  with  philosophical  propriety,  and 
them  in  language  brief,  clear,  and  strong.  The  whole  is 
1  the  grand  purpose  of  throwing  fr«di  light  upon  Uie  Book  of 


Tale  of  the  Early  BRmsR  Christians.  By  the  Bev.  J. 
.  Willenhall,  Wolverhampton.  London:  EUiot  Stook,  62, 
otter-row. 

hot  informs  us  that  this  has  its  bans  in  hSitorioal  trnth,  ite 
«  being  imaginary.  His  object  is  to  make  entertaining  the 
the  great  principles  of  religious  freedom,  and  to  set  forth  the 
r  Chrifdaoity  both  Kxnally  and  nUipomHy.    tlie  oonoeplion 
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Hoidston  &  WrigTit,  "65,  Patemostcr-roir. 
TiiEBB  is  nothing  remarkable  in  these  discourses ;  still  thoy  aro  Jihj\> 
the  average  productions  of  orthodox  writers  on  these  subjctt*.  Tc- 
author  ie(,«iridently;a  the^ht^  and  devout  may,  ^d  able  t^  cxpit^^ 
his  thougl^lB  in  becjImiD^  langii^^.  ^f<uif  of  jhiA  thought!  ui*-  far- 
reaching,  ftrikii^,  ^d  raggerave.    Thb  book  ^*illTepay  a  ]4rval. 

Tin  Mode  and  tiie  Suiuects  of  Chkistiax  Baptii«m.     By  th'^  K-v. 

William  Macloy.      Belfast:    C.    Aitohiaon.     London:  Jaxt^ 

Nisbet  &  Co.,  Bemcrs-street. 
80  far  as  ve  are  concei7ie<l,  we  hay^  done  "^t^  this  disousnon.  Wj 
have  lost  kH  ^iiSstmi  iit  thi»  obn^^ei#f ;  'We  4v48h :  all  4^  dipi<«n 
dipped  in  tho  spiritual  ideas  of  Christ,  and  all  the  sprinklers  sprinklvili.4 
and  less  with  droits  from  ritualiBtic  wells.  Those,  however,  who  stiG 
wai^t  to  %ht  in  this  buttle  of  ceremonies  might  be  aided  hv  ycTMoz 
this  little  book,  whoso  author  is  evidently  an  able  Bol<ucr  in  th-i 
cdinpdign.  

Our   Australian     Colonies.     By    Samuel    ^Iossman.      I^uitl^jL 

Bcligioua  Tract  Bocioty,  Patcmoster-row.  -^ 

"  The  rapidity  ^'ith  which  Australia  has  risen  into  importance  is  wtfuitt 
parallel  ifi  tiio  history  of  tho  world.  KSght^  years  ago  tht>6wit 
South  liand  -wqa  a  .terra  ineogmt»^  whoao  oatkno'  was  iuioeitai£flil 
whpso  interior  wa^  unexplored.  AVithin  tho  memoxy  of  persov  MV 
living,  the  first  detachment  of  European  settlers  landed  upon  itfUsxme 
Y«t  the  colonics  then  fonnded  prabably  snrpan,  in  wealUi  and  popBh* 
tioB,  England  in  tho  days  of  tho  Tudors.  In  the  oonrse  of  a  sin^  8"^ 
tion,  Australia  l;as  reached  a  position  which  few  nations  h»vo  atUuwd 
by  the  slow  growth  of  centwnes.  I-Vom  tho  vuAa^m  of  its  rssovmi^ 
the  tnam  of  its  settlers,  and  its  commanding  position,  it  is  impowUi 
to  proscnue  limits  to  its  future.  Every  English  ^-Hlage,  almost  eTCif 
family,  bM  helped  to  people  its  towns,  cultivate  its  wl,  cover  iti  pastM 
with  iiockf,  or  explore  its  mineral  treasures.  Bohm  of  our  most  to-, 
portant  manufactures  depend  for  their  raospcrity  upon  thorawmatcml 
which  it  trupplies.  Its  yield  of  gold  anbcts  the  money  markets  of  ths 
world.  This  js  no  osaggemtion.  Phe  work  traces  tho  history,  desctftv 
the  soil,  dimato,  ^ro,  fauna^  and  givos  a  Tariety  of  interesting  sai 
exact  ixif ormation  concerning  this  wonderful  conntry."  We  seBt4r 
need  recommend  it.  It  teems  with  iaformalion,  and  iseicdkatlf 
writton.  

Uomb  Pixty  :  A  Fireside  Book  for  Old  and  Yonng.    London :  EDM 

Stock,  62,  Patomoster-row. 
This  work  abljr  acoompUshoi  the  design  of  its  exiatence^  naiady,  lif- 
plying  interesting  reading  for  roligiont  ^""^Mflii.     It  has  oar  M» 
mendation. 
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Man's  Eelation  to  the  Bevealed. 


"Bat  tho«e  things  which  aro  revealed  belong  nnto  ns  and  to  onr 
dUren  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law."— ^Detft. 
dz.  29, 

HAVE  already  considered,  with  some  care,  the  first 
part  of  this  text,  and  shall  now  present  a  few 
thoughts  upon  the  latter  member  of  it.  I  have 
ventured  to  speak  of  the  secret  things  the  know- 
dge  of  which  is  concealed  from  human  eye,  and  endea- 
Mued  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand,  against  credulity, 
Inch  with  ignorance  and  presumption  will  rush  into 
IB  awfizl  darkness;  and  on  the  other  against  unbelief, 
'hich  denies  that  there  is  anything  in  that  darkness, 
nd  so  would  wrap  the  universe  in  a  mantle  of  gloom. 
?xthin  those  limits  there  are  certain  grounds  that  we  all  can 
nter.  The  Divine  utterance  has  not  said  of  these,  *^  So  far 
od  no  fEurther."  The  Divine  hand  itself  has  opened  the 
bor,  and  the  voice  of  God  is  heard  invoking  us  to  enter. 
Qme  are  secret  things.  There  are  also  revealed  things. 
This  verse  has  a  far  fuller  meaning  to  us  than  it  could  have 
itd  to  the  Jews.  To  consider  it  simply  in  its  application  in 
his  passage  would  therefore  be  very  brie^  and  of  zio  great 
)teiesfc  to  us.  As  I  said  before,  the  secret  things  to  which 
die  xefexence  may  be  made,  would  be  some  of  the  Divina 
raujox.  % 
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3&yBtccies  of  ][)rocedaTe  in  respoot  o£  the  naiioBs  to  b 
out  and  the  chosen  people  who  weis  to  take  tiheu  place, 
the  reyealed  things  too  »De  dearly  those  aimmandi^  tl 
and  promises,  whioh  are  inclnded  in  the  covenant  contii 
this  chapter.  You  may  wonder  at  tho  fall  of  Pharao 
tho  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians ;  mysterious  are  the 
with  Amalok  and  IBoshan  and  Heshbon ;  secret  mkj  1 
fiict  of  your  choice  i  hiit  this  is  no  secret  that  if  y 
foithful  God  will  hold  you  np ;  hut  when  yon  rebel  t 
.shall  be  the  Divine  disploasuh),  and  everyone  shaU 
that  it  is  because  tho  people  ^'  have  forsaken  the  covei 
the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  which  he  made  with 
when  he  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  I 
*^The  secret  things  belong  to  God,  but  those  things 
ore  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  for  eve 
wo  may  do  all  tho  words  of  this  law." ' 

I  leave,  then,  tho  application  to  tlio  Jewish  people 
me  consider  tlie  general  question  of  which  that  was  > 
particular  instanco.  This  verse  is  the  motto  of  all 
tion,  and  is  as  applicable  to  us  mider  the  fuller  light 
Christian  dispensation  as  it  was  to  the  typical  and  ih 
dispensation  given  under  Moees. 

I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  same  oi 
thought  wliich  I  presented  on  considering  tho  former  ] 
this  verse.  It  will  be  simple,  and  by  agreement  wi 
words  of  the  text  will  be  more  easily  remembered. 

I.   ThKRE  are  THOrOS   BBVSSALra. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  wo  are  able  to  get  1 
tho  unknown — either  by  the  exercise  of  human  facaU 
capacities,  or  through  some  supernatural  leTelatioa. 
latter  of  these  is  of  course  denied  by  a  large  d 
thoughtful  men,  and  ignoi'ed  and  contemned  by  a  still 
number  of  tlie  thoughtless  and  the  sinful.  Ihe  ftai 
nature  has  ananged  means  for  tho  eoBYeyaace  cf  kkw 
to  the  human;  mind.  Senaatioa  and  reflsction  aie  II 
pofwefiB-w^uBGa^fjixasiQRnaRa  \A\&n«  tha  fttta  and.li 


iiiteitoBinitoild*44t^e  i&ot8'<aiid  lanirft' of  Idii'cyiriv  >iax^« 
r,,tejrqnQL  tike  ixtauBt  mweQp^i  tipe  'l^umaaanteUebt^iiHiere 
lanraiiti  imreerBe  intx)  t?hdse  «!wf ul  ide^rkht  Wd/  tTeieiUr 
rangito jpuBstratOb  ;  IBut  fh^ro*  an  iisiiis  >  b^cmd  iirbii^ll'ihe 
idotiinirill  ackbowledgeB  it>i)9ifliat^Qoixipdint  dbif  jtio  piai^ 
r^  ife  kriherB'  1^a&  the ;  Biblb  ^  coihes  >  ito )  maa'a  i  msxieasib. 
mbwkdging  laiiDBii :  poi#to^  and  -  gmii^  -  it .  all  idae/  cifddiit^ 
ot idadasoi  itbtat  there  is  a  ze^oni  into  if^oh  <  maa  i  camii^t 
aoay  >not  eiit«nr.;jTiiere;ate:s9(n*et  tliiligii/and'tli^ 
iod^i.iBaiii  has^andther  deekxaiikiik-Hthai^^f  tlieu^ 
kiftUowa.ii  pari  to  bo  dkccnraired^  |BOiii&of  thaffc  frhichntftte 
lan.}  JDind  b^  itself,  ban  jiovBh  discoiert'  Grod  iivteiposto 
[ffi7^0iBUkJhaaa^'  JI^firear^tljiiigB  tihata^  xcHrealed;:  ('/ 
Jbe:.teanlL'  Bevidaiaoik  jb  uaed;o£beiL id  aaonkcvliat  gonlbr^ 
.  ioon^MGDOO  loxi  all  tibat  Trhieh  the  Bible  ooiiiaitis.  ^ow, 
(  quite  clear  that  y6ry  mucluthat  ;ia  in  IhaitBible  imi^t 
eJb^a4elivQ]^'to;lnan  andifne^eorved  £ir.i him  without 
ij«a|)»DDibtiital:iiiJbQTfMe]^^  Maaiy 

tg^  aune  oontftftned  in  the  Book  >6£  iGod  iirhirah  mighti  just 
tiell  have  beesi written  in  a  Book  q£  jA&Bii  It^dinot 
i,iBj  id  that  esdxaoidinary  power  which  iv«i  terin  inipi- 
on  to  describe  a  country  or  iidrrat^  a  battle,  il  donotiee 
[ktbat  thd  records  Jksept  in  anj:js^»cial' office  iuaijr  liot  be 
tojaS'.taaaatwdrthy.  in  their  pattionlar  subjedi  as  are  'tiiie 
iUio^ini  tables  of  the  Bool^  .of  GhronicleB|»  or  the  edti- 
stions  lifli<  the  Books  o£>  Joshua  of  the  famdlies  of  the 
les  of  IsraeL  It  is  not  HevelatioTi,  specially  so  called, 
ich  gives  us  the  history  jof  tha  children  of  Iirael— ^flieir 
\kn  and  their  defeats,  theirgloryaQci.  their  decline.  I  do 
'.enter, on  the: question  of  iho  imerit  of  iiiesdi  Bim|ily 
ioikal  n^zitsngs,  even  the  moral  aikd  legal/  and'  perhiaps 
lebf  the  theological  portions  of  the  Bible.  Whether  tbeie 
fcinbty  even  to  these  wiiter%  a  peooliar  gift'  of  Divine 
pct^  1  shall  notidisouBS ;  ali  that  I  wishnow  to  m^e clear 
kaifagr  the  things  lefTcnied^  I  do  nob  mean  that  whieh, 
D^  m\ihe!  Bibles  the  human  nund  m^ht  itself  ha-re  dis- 
Ddd  JMid  xeiated  ;  I  wish  to  xefn  toi^veiation  peeui^^ 
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aBjd  appropriately  bo  tormod — that  wliicb.  man  does  not  and 
cfLnnot  discover,  but  whicli.God  graciously  vouchsafes  to  main 

.  There  are  things  revealed.  With  ver}-"  brief  reference  to  thii 
^ct,  I  shall  pass  on  to  .illustrate  thii;  assertion  by.  the  con* 
(}ideratioa  of  one  or  two  of  those  truths  which  man  has  leant 
i3y  Ilevelation.  We  shall  find  in  them  this  peculiarity,  "that 
certain  truths  now  possessed  by  man,  would  not  have  bcei 
obtainod,  had  there  been  no  extraordinaiy  revelatiop  of  thea 
by  God.  The  peculiar  circumjstances  of  the  appearvioe  uf 
these  trutlis  in  the  world,  and  the  place  and  time  of  their 
first  promulgation,  make  it  of  the  highest  probability  that 
iftiB  unassisted  human  intellect  would  never  have  discovend 
t)>em.  They  were  not  the  result  of  long  meditation,  thejm 
;not  the  utterances  of  the  sages  of  the  world's  philoeophj, 
they  come  not  from  the  mafiters  of  all  human  thought,  aid 
yet  they  take  their  place  as  the  highest  and  moot  important 
;^ths  in  the  range  of  human  knowledge.  Without  theOf 
life  is  a  blank ;  and  philosophy  no  more  than  one  of  the 
ancients  called,  a  meditation  of  death." 

The  existence  of  Ood  is,  perhspsr,  the  first  great  tnth 

which  the  Bible  gives  us.     Kow,  it  may  bo  very  forcibly 

'  urgDd,  that  this  is  no  xevelation—thaty. apart  from  this  KUe 

<  iman  knbw  that  there  was  .God^t^ that  reason  and  naftweieackva 

,  of  llim-— -that  the  people  who  naver  had  the  BQAt  had  var 

^shipped  God.    Well,  I  am  willing  to  giant  lo  awdL;!  mi|M 

/jieertainly    urge  that  the  idolatry    and  polythaista<0f  tka 

t  •»oiflnb  world,  do •  &ot;  show  math:,  ^nowletlga- oC  IhtTCPB 

J  lintdlligentand  omnipotoxft  Ood;    I  night  quote  4l)a]ttgaiP 

:>bf'idoubt.  which;  the  old  philosophen  titteradt^and  l\mi^ 

''even  ii  refer-  to:  the  direct. idankls  t^t.iteft;  oftan  imata> 

iii^phijoaophers  mohat    iBnt  let-  thait;  ^pass  iimippo9»  tkak^BVii 

'  ■'mtfaoat  Bevelajtioal^fcnk  k2u>wtiliat<ihftn'M  «vC|dii— {.i^ 

^vuBn-ithnt  hetmjghb- ftonLi ^peania  <fainiiidB>Hua  Jlo'iliitii- 

telligent,  beneficent^  andievanlhidjv^lU'/ivluaiiTOW'M**^ 

IrrfiwnMnr^Uhd'nili  TnoTlil  flOFfirnnit inf wilaliiiifciitiMiilil* 

ii'limii  iMliiMi  iiifirjii'liiiiii  am  til  ?iiiiii'1Tii  n  ]\  Hiil  lapMl^iii'tl^ 


i  giiifamer' of  %e  Dfvin'e :a#^btic/n Wa^d^ 'W/.lk6^^m 
i  us,'" and  bow'  He  T^iSl  tfeat  'ti&l'  Ti^e  y<4tif't(Bai'6A"fi8 
,  and  you  must  be  landed  in  one  of  two  positions.  'MtJifet 
^6Vem6r  "Who  doe'siidt*  feai^  \^iit  becdttei  '6f  HS^'lAw  : 
'Hfe  isafiaMul  i^tribtrfrtV;  tlieZ  ffery^'piiiliiTife^ 
itV  Ve  ciniiot  escape/  Iffo^,  I  sajj;  Bfeirdat3(Wi''cqi{lJ«k 
^h6Ws  us^  d^  as  ireatoi',  •  fftfd*  pr^ierv^r,' aid  ^cfr^ 
«vealis;':tfini' also  as'  &tlief;  fuirbf'c(jiniiayori^'6^^ 
:  bigfeest  go6d,' and  nof  6nty  Wdjf"  id'  jMidge,' btitiiMb 
6  foT^vo.  Itevelafibnd&iiHayi  &6(P^  ldV0  to  kiii.  ""f 
her  awful'mysteiy  5^  that  of  tMfiitare'-sfait^.  W&yb 
.  ^ft^r  diatbl '  has  been^  the;  qil^saorf'of ' tfnMriil  MiL 
3  an:^thin^r'the  BiWe  sajfi'  J^s  ♦/'ariaidls;a^6sb'hfe 
pd^j  riiidthe  desires, 'alid  <he  'ifMofe6]f)hy  of  "^tfe 
Silt'  thiit'is  Hot  enorf^li;  iJo'^o  cmk  iiito  tli6  Vaist 
»j  with  ii  question  npoii  tTie  lipj  U&si 'satisfied  ncdtll^r 
ik  nor  t'he'  sagb.  '  l^yrd'if  |boincthitig'teries  Itaibi; 
rhirm'^n  heart  aiswera^bick^'Wilh  -ihe'  gtlisti'on,'*Wlit 

diiiethlilfe  r  ■         /•    •^:--i->     »-r    ,  .;  >.:i.f    ■   :-:,iif 
.=  ■•    ■-'■  ■.•  .*(-Jj;'  -r-.-.r  »•  .'■■:'!•.  ■  •  tii  .r./h 
•Xo  8lf»|»,  oivperj^^  to  dreapif ,  ^jr^ ^h<w5^> ft^^b^, , i  P 
'1^  confcienco  that  makios  cowards  of  us  alt*^. 

heareQDme8^ReveIatiaI^'fmd' tells  iis^lxHittbatfiit^  I 
iedge  dtis  not  vexy  explkit^i  jt  ofibeahides  inoch  oiL' what 
b  l)ieti€(atk  a  iaass  of  figuni  5^  btit  it  mahds  tUifr  ^aat  to  us, 
i:ofaiain'€(3bditions^we-may-j)<i  iiire/of  la  ilitiire  that 
Ml"  ndi  feax.  It  aesmiaii  to  «0  thm  praBervatioxi  .of  <  our 
ilves  iii  theiY  entiiety,  thfr  pex&ctioniof  our  iiatnze, 
mpletd  satifidbctiot  of  the  pnofoundest  waoti  of  oiir 
dsd  above  all  this^  it  ptotodses  that  this  fatnre  will  be 
iCiDlnpanionflhip — ^weahall  not  be  alone — ^not  have  an 
^  of  ioUtary  confinement,  the  walla  of  oar  piisoil 
-^  wieiehedihonght — the  bofondaries  of  the  univexse  I 
it  OHD^anionship  being,  at  all  events  in  part,  neamesa 
mmunion  with  Gk)d  Himself. 

me  detain  you  by  just  one  other  illustration  of  what 
.tion  gxvea  ns.    The  Divine  nature  and  affectiona^  thft 


ftitnre  oondition  of  maxk^and  the  ^woik^of  Chxirt  ioi,  and  Hit  n* 
lation  to  tliehtunan  family,  are  the  three  great  topica  outiluch 
the  Bihlo  trdotek  I  might  add  to  this  huinan  sin  aa  a  fbaxth, 
but  peihapft,  fbr  simplioity-B  sake,  it  may  bo  jnolnded  ludcra 
oo&sideratioD  of  the  relation  -of  Christ  to  man.  Kew  vhii 
does  the  Bible,  teach  xis  abott  Christ?  Then  is  a  TSif 
extensive  account  of  His  life,  and  chazacter,  and  irorki 
Xheie  is  a  narrative  of  His*  death,  baiial,  xesnnectioD,  at 
ascension,  Now  so  far,  there  vas  no  special  need  cf  s 
Bevelation.  Simple  history  might  have  done  all  thai 
Evidence,  and  roseaioh,  and  records  might  have  preseml 
for  ns  OS  perfect  an  account  of  Jesus  Chiist  aa  we  now  hsm 
But  we  have  something  vi^ty  nrach  more.  The  li£e,  and 
death,  and  character  of  our  Lord  have  a  peculiar  signiiicazice. 
They  occupy  relations  specific  and  luiique  to  the  rest  of  the 
liumon  race.  They  are  part  of  one  groat  plan  worked 
and  perfected,  to  which  wo  have  given  the  names  of  fi^ 
demjition,  or  Salviation,  or  Atonement,  and  the  meaning,  ths 
effect  of  that  histoiy  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  the  pecnlisr  pio- 
vince  of  !Revehition  to  make  If  nown  to  man. 

I  say  reason  could  not  discover  the  position  in  which  Gol 
might  place  Himself  in  reference  to  the  human  race.  BosKm 
could  not  peer  into  the  darkness*  of  t&e  world  to 
Reason  could  not  display  all  the  meaning  and  all  the  i 
of  tho  work  of  Jesus.  These  nmt  be  rovealed.  CSiod  anit 
be  here  the  teacher.  He  niust  inspiv^  He  BftilstinrtnKi; 
and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  axe  thiaga  triiiih  iis 
xevealed;  and  <^t  belong  i»  <u»  and  to- bur  cUldieB  te  em, 
that itre  niay  do  all  the  words  6f  the  BivinakMr.  - 

Kow^  it  may  be  said  thsAerrentheee  truths  to.wttiAlhM^ 
xef^red  were  reallythe  ^rodwetf  of  hnnjan^nnaarfstod  iheafcllii: 
Ihaft  the  very  fltet  that  they  an  ;ln  tiro  'woiU^  pMiii^ 
.^BftsoviBty,  and  this  mu0ft  have  &een  liy.hoiaB&  tgioif.  IPHi*- 
ont^isctissing  the  qoeiftkn  at  Ibn^'  I  tl*k«'oifaMUalK 
n^it  before  proceeding!  to*  tka^'iboNl  'pnigtinii^pu4i^twf* 
mHaahi  Whenob»  I'tetf,  d»'»e^jgefc'tfaBiwliuki)tJihiteairf 
iAQiB  to'W^oh:lic^\  'W&Mfib  vW-^iKiik  imM^ 
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IJ3  the  Jdwifih  notion,  and  from  the  testimony  of  fridiuLi  and 
fan,  those  troths  cuno  fitom.  the  loaat  cnltiTated  portion  of 
t|iat  people.    Now,  I  ask,  how  does  it  hippen  that  a- smalL 
•aad  ^Dotant  nation— not  tho  nation  of  law,  of  philo«(>phy-T-' 
aftonld  havfc  bean  the  locality  wbcace  the  knowledge  of  Ihes^ 
prineiplea: had  ito  origin?    The  simple  and  th& unlearned 
isttertho  pcofonndest  wisdom.     If  the  produce  of  human 
iatalleot^  we  should  have  had  it  from  bocxatos  or  Platct; 
Xythagotaa  orAiistotlc.     In  oyory  other  seiente  there  liaa 
iMen  tlis  fathers,  but  in  this  knowlodgo  twelv'e  poor  men.  ofi 
<Milee  teach  the  world.     There  is  only  one  answer  iliat  a  ~ 
"wiaa  inim  can  give.    God,  through  tiiem,  taught  the  world." 
"TEhose  ODD  *'  tbiu  revealed  things  which  belong  to  man."  "^ 

IT.   TaESE  UEV£ALI£D  miKOS  BBLOXO  TO  MIN   FOB  EVER.    ■' 

Hint  which  is  unknown  and  luis  not  been  revculed,  wo  have 
Iwfora  seen  belongs  to  God.  Wo  pi^eeume  tliat  lie  alone  can 
coaspxehend  those  mysteries,  or  it  would  not  be  profitable 
that  we  should  know  them.  But  these  things  that:  are  made 
known  are  for  man.  He  is  able  to  know  and  understands. 
B  is'a  matter  of  highest  im|M>rtli!Uoe  that  he  should  know 
then.  Inteiesta.of  great  moment  that  have  to  do  with  the 
praeent  are  at  stake;  those  all-impioriant  interests  whioh, 
XMdh  unto  this  eternal  future  dopend  upon  man's  knowledge' 
and  acceptance  of  these  things.  Now,  in  what  sense  may 
▼e  say  that  they  telong  to  man  1  f 

1«  They  aro  •ot^(x;t»  of  interest 

.:!.'  can  supp^o^  a  Eevulation  that  wotild  contain  tmitiM  of- 

the  slightest  interest  to  us.    I  can  conceive  a  Bible  which 

dealt  vi9xy  largely  in  the  wonderful  and  supernatural,  and 

jMt-watf  uttedy  out  of  the  reach  of  common  human  U&^r 

liTa '  rmight .  lucve  a  description   of-  aoxtm  other   planet^  « 

lijltpif  <tf<.'the  ikQgell,  oar  other  beings-  thttt  inhabit-  tha. 

^Midtr:,  lTow,/Xbe   Bible  has  nothii^  of  the  aort.    Xhe. 

^«:id)e>ft^tiottity  <rf  Uie  few  is  nenrer  fiar  a  moment  grt^tifieiL. 

Iti^imBodk  fot  lUen,  and|  as  such,  treat*  pf  those  topicaiA  • 

^lihiiihi(«Ui:iuM  inheiestedi  and:  t^'  whicK  iione  can.  be  i»*: 


exhibited.  God's  feeling  towards  man  is  iht 
God  of  the  Biblo  is  not  shown  to  ub  in  tho 
tained,  and  luiniuvcd  Jking  that  our  specii] 
canstFoinmiB  to  believe  Him.  ]^or  is  He 
tbose  ooantleflB  other  'tdations  which  He  mi 
intelligenceB  «nd  other'woilda.  But:  Ho  i»  it 
Idle  Oraator  of  awn;  the  eupporter  of  *iiaxky  t&c 
Tha  revealed  things  belong  to  us  and  to  our>'< 
Then,  aganiy  aa  to  the  foture^  Itia  our  boa 
to  that  fatiire,  onr  hopes  ot  fears,  a»-r  expecd 
It  is  this  that  the  Bible  reveals  to  us  of  fii 
to  be.  What  ahall  /  be^  Asktf  the  soul.  Wh 
<iri€s  thd  maa.    And  to  these  questions  Rev 

;  answer.- ^>  ■*■.'■  t.-.:.       .    ■■    ■  • ./ 

S09  too,  with  regard  to  the  atonement.  ] 
•the  work  of  ChTiBt  may  lAve  ebme  irond^rfU 
palris  of  the  Dwino  gov^tomenl  <  These  r  air 
4Abns  lAr  tho  Book  of  Ood-which  undoui>tiBK))7/c 
into  connection  with'  the  whole  uhmnor  ati 

'  Imow,  that  life  of  pureiobedieAcci^  and'^dedth  < 
in^,  the-Aotv  estebding  empire  ifiif:  Has:: po^ 
iftay  'bO'  linked-  wltk'  other  beiagtfiifaati  d 
ittieiAeveMiim  -  isr  epocialiif  addiedsed^'  'f] 


■•»i 


BveiLmadeimdiriferii^yy  niadl^  iUe  Bil^fbif,  fltniiefatiio 
fe^«o.<4tt[tlidjikiDg8{2»ireded£>nihft:][in^^  ot 

But  these  things  are  also  objects  of  knowledg&fti  >[Bbiy 
iJ9  iia4esBto(^i : '  B«70Utioiijnitic^l/!t«r3ri^wel)lrMi^X)^ 
Bg^itisiAtf.im  Q^miot  rin3dfintiaDd^:bairiw«  ^haOCJfindJthat 
(xdthiaaijhiiighjb  AU.MBftMi.^ifui;)  accept rjlnfliiliida^^ 

l^a&  vj^.whote  tbe  Imman  wiAd  gola^vidimliQdm^  ;i  ibi)tr 

iiblf^.  .I<bdi0ve.tbat  it  Mf:tero/Wh«rQm««>  b«?!9:«]ff^ 
« <»8l8)d^l9r^}liaTf9  }uad  tb<>to;^ho»4mwi^d^)m<»«i^- 
firOiathafBibleilhdire  scmgbt,t0>£<»c^n«tb^i]pr^i^(»pt 
repoUsiisXdTioft  toaohiagi^jftudtiPQitiM  j9tb^j;baD(}^ifre 
aiAU;|?Jku>>aigu&.pi|t(T,a  syAteim(ix€lia^tto!plimipl94  gii^n 
^aiii^«Dd  thei^;find4ng:tliei«.jooaGiplo4Qi^iP9»^ 
.Qg^tory^.k«ve.' defied.  itJio  DiTia^(ftiwb}i;)bM«430;df  <^e 
ki/ecrot.  lil little  mpraicautioi^laioil  fotfkQunaa^rioaitbfih 
woiild  hairo^/saved.tb^  Qusistiail  ^iMd^i&Wi  mtie^f 

oal  ruin.     What  is  revealed  belongs  to  us  aDdr4»«f{Hir 

T  jEUtii  AmAtbfiinfoi^ihftTA  All  iJi)»Uite«i>lmsi^()7Wvll»t- 
ni€r.')>eti]B¥ei:nux8t  (be  vqp<mnihe';iomKd»tfDAi[ofi^bMr;<ipre 
ntaa^i  >iA2lJthilxg^likei  jxvystiolflatoi^^^^ 
beii8i6iiijft£.  i^evM^d/larutiK^is  qlat^  Sto^- 

leacaun^o  ijChoffilga  and  tMKgbiuiLjvhMhdActm 
ofAlrqligrajiraieliiiiknoinjLin^BrWo^  a£.£rodIi  ,Xiiat 
«oe  penonaLirdatiiOBfihipaiflka  uiligioiiftJifi  vRbic]^>«ise 
i  th6  8{didre  Q£.iheijihie]^aiiiKlQ  that  jctfiiO^/hl^rt^liie 
0BI,  ia pmrfnditr  ttiiQ j;buit  Anrntigkiifi  iidAcjm cMMi >Ttay 
llUittharfaib^9rbiwaioittik>£/teligfbili  imjuvlodgeu  jrXfalBn 
is  the  field  for  the  exerciaeioit^lwfitatwfl  /ttadnj^i  iL^fim 
f^ii«itf  l3rdi»rrmM%xasid  thcavii«iiJbaotiiM|ftifi^^ 
3^4Md  Jttaithy  jegGMCJm.  ,iriH«)nBrhfi)  aAifliiDiffieedoii^irof 
ijr^i  i'wd^thtoi/itt.  .7^aih0noTiOi{)£MCie8t9^j6h)irc|^ 
tdiUmeU4RliWtrjM<j^(&Inrtdt^^  W^toguMtof 


aU  things/'  tlierefore ;  "  hold  fiiBt  what  is  good."  Thon 
things  that  are  lovealod  are  no  miserable  preteoioa^  bat  they 
are'clenrly  manifest  to  tho  devout  and  simple  hearted. 

8:  This  reyclation  it  not  only  a  tiling  which  ahonld  infnvk 
lis  iEmd  oall  fortih  our  careAiI  iBtody,  but  it  is  a  aoloma  tnsl 
These  things  belong  to  us  and  to  our  ohildien.  The  cmfil 
reader  of  the  Word  of  Grod  cannot  &il  to  observe  the  con* 
tinual  reference  to  future  generations.  God's  covonante  an 
always  made  with  a  man  and  his  childzeiL  He  teaches  mss, 
but  it  is  only  that  the  teaching  might  remain  among  them 
and  theirs,  and  be  handed  down  to  the  ages  which  are  to 
come,  like  property  which  a  man  acquirca  He  must  act  vm 
it  for  himself  without  a  thought  for  others.  He  haa  childno, 
and  coming  gen^ations  have  a  tdaim  upon  his  care  and  pn* 
denco.  For  a  man  to  live  in  reference  to  earthly  interests,  aB 
though  ho  were  alone,  is  treason  to  humanity,  and  the  Clo- 
ture of  some  of  the  holiest  laws  o£  our  nature  and  todtty. 
And  Revelation  is  such.  These  things  belong  to  us  and  to 
out  children.  God  manifested  Himself,  His  purposes,  flii 
character,  His  will,  in  various  ways,  to  Hia  chosen  peopir; 
but  tliat  revelation  of  Himself  thoy  were  carefully  to  gnu^ 
and  tirith.  exactness  hand  it  down  to  the  peopie  !vho  000 
after  them.  Why  God  should  have  chosen  such  a  node  of 
revelation  it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire,  Hemight  haiva  ado  a 
special  announcemeut  to  every  individnaL  He  nd^ht  haii 
chosoil  certain  epochs  at  wliibh  to  make  a  grand  'dioidajof 
Himself  Butallwe  knowistiiali  S«  did  nol;  nd  wUtr 
we  ban  eeo  many  reasons  that  justify: thaficouiBei  ate  yetea* 
sider  it  to  be  a  secrot  thing,  wliick  belongs'  to  iSod;  -  Tbm 
then  is  the  &ct^  to  certain  individaalB  God  tentfotlBft  iUf 
wtederful  knowledge.  Br  was  >  their .' dilty  tb  MaksiftiaHn 
toothen;  Esck  geneiatioa  has  become  the  wmJodJan^oT  Ai 
trudifbr  the: next;  and  here,  sow^d^'lutvo  il-raasiiditvi' 
'bntiwe  have  it  that- we  might  iiseiil^  and  afe«lie:«|ni^  tii*-- 
ke^ it  for  thoao  that  coifae. aftot  us<^.i    im  ^'f  >  j  (  vr-:  bviiv.-i 

Hue  inakea  4h^  duty,  of-  xmiSbxilMtm^^  ^rityt^nhfliB  • 
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lovej  how  ^nlling  our  obedience  I  Wky,  my  friex^de,  if  you 
<]oa't  lore  God,  and  don*fc  love  youxselveft  enoiigb.  to  bo  holy 
ond  Duihfiil  mfox,  unto  \rhoai  tho  Woxd  of  Ood  can  bo  com- 
vitted,  wbyi  the  lore  of  yoar  childreni  the  hope  of  the  future 
of  I  this  human  laoc-*— that  should  be  enough  to  elicit  your 
olodience  i(nd  eyoke  yous  lova 

i.  One  other  thought  I  liave  to  mention  lieio,  and  th^t  10^ 

that  this  tarust  of  things  revealed  is  one  which  is  for  ever. 

However  long  man  lasts,  so  long  Divine  truth  will  remain  fov 

him  to  seek  after,  to  know,  and  to  keep.     Taking  the  Ilfive* 

Istion  of  God  as  a  completed  thing  in  that  monifustotion  ot 

Him  which  was  in  Christ,  then  I  say  that  these  revealed 

things  belong  to  inan  for  ever.    I  can  see  no  limitation  in  the- 

Word  of  God,  and  I  con  conceive  of  no  change  which  coa 

tdos' place  in  man  that  can  render  this  revelation  of  no 

iispoftance.     Man  must  always  be  dependent^  and  as  such 

the  attitude  of  Grod  to  him  must  always  bo  a  thing  of  inilnite 

nnment     I  cannot  expect  that  any  maai  shall  ever  live  who 

^'not  be  suly'ecdf  to  sorrow,  and  enslaved  by  sin.  Fot  such^ 

s&vionr  must  always  be  needed^  and  just  such  a  salvatioQ. 

^.is  pzeaented  to  us  in  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ.    Do 

not  then,  believe,- my  friends,  that  any  of  you  can  grow  out  of 

Uie  things  revealed.     I  know  that  our  \'iews  of  much  in  the 

^ibla  must  change.   Perhaps  a  time  may  come  when  we  shall 

find  the  Bible  ideas  of  many  natucal  facts  very  far  short 

oC  what,  the  reality  may  bo^     I  think  it  very  likely  that  ths 

^^ieis  o£  the  Bible  believed  the  earth  to  be  flat,  and  the  suxl 

to  move  round  itL    But  suoh  things  are  only  the  dianntd  bj 

^hioh'the  truth  was  to  bo  conveyed — the  dress  in  whidh 

X)iFi]ie' ideas  were  presented,  which  must,  of  course,  confoim 

taifaftfuhaon^of  the  times.    But  the  moral  and  spiritual 

t  xuKhs  loannot  «ver  change.     Sin  is,  to-day,  just  what  sin  was  . 

Vhen  Adam  ^rst  fell  in  Paradise.    You  msiy  chaogo  human 

3ti«tiii»  if:.ymi  can,  and-  then  perhaps  soma  of  those  things 

tevealed  may  be  out  of  date ;  but  so  long  as  man  is.  num,  m 

long'  iuut  the  croas  of  .Christ  bo  glonfied,  than  which^  for 

th0cBBlv«tioa<qf  .the  humaasoul,  I  pan  never  know  anything 


I'licso  won  Is  givo  us  Iho  object  of  Itevelat 
pimply  kiiowlcdeo.  It  U  not  !<*>  pfi'^tify  cnrin 
ail  intellectual  pleasure,  to  i-ectify  human  thii 
11  to  affect  human  life,  to  change  human  condn 
ter,to  enable  man  to  live  in  union  with  God,ti 
Toatoi'ed  to  Divine  favour,  hecanae  attengthei 
obodionce^— tliat  vro  might  do  all  the  words  of  i 
ezpbeasion  is  of  course  applicable  ori^naliy-to 
law  which  Moses  had  been  tiie  means  of  con 
the  people.  To  them  there  had  been  given  \ 
enable  them  to  obey  it,  there  had  been  many  tl 
That  law  was  nothing  but  a  mode,  an  exp^pesa 
Teraal  law  which  was  incumbent  upon-  all  n 
may  be  learnt  in  various  ways,  by  conscience, 
by  direct  Divine  command ;  but  wherever  i^ 
must  human  duty  obey ;  and  to  aid-  tiiis  obei 
the  great  requirements  of  this  universal  law^  tb 
revealed,  liot  only  to  the  Jew  who  might  tttte 
but  to  all  men,  who  are  Itemed  by  iho  on 
tlie  Jew  was  governed  by  the  piurticnlar.  -  "1 
dd.*'  This  is  the  object  of  Mbsaic  tevelation 
may  ascend  a  step  higher,  and,  in  out  interpn 
words  in  th#»  licrlrf.  nf  rhWftfinn '  rnvnlsitinin    i 


disquiet  by  difficTilties  of  comprehension  a^id  i  Ijwji^,  ..\  [.,, 
jft  49.  t^fi  .^ariyjof  Gfoi^  ^e  sl^f^^f barY©  jbke  dQctrini?..  .    .  » .;  1 

1.  This,  then,  is  the  end  pf  {leyelaUon,  that  it  might  p^ss^l 
men  in  life  and  character.      It  thus  supplies  motives.     We 
l^To.np  ^i^aoe  ii^  t^JBook  ^f  <grod  of  thede^tiinction  of  r0B|ion- 
sibiHty,  of  yicariousness  carried  \q!  spchan  extent  .as  to 
i»p>f^jman.&fBa;all  }aw  whatever ;  but  we  hare,  this  im  the 
^l^^T-A  de^}arfitiianyOf;  buman  w^akneps,  aid,  iwd  tra;ikt|  <tf 
#k9:Ptteiiaiidif^iftaiB  daatiniatioii'  thai  muai  coom  fWmmthe 
BQ^n  ot  a  brolcie^  law,  and  the^  a  reyelation  .of  love  tiiumph^ 
J9g,t^ottgl](r4^  theijpQtac^i  a^  a  planof  iS^damptioa,  wbioli 
D){ig|ufiQ9)l£r(7rand  ja  the  siw»s  of  fo^vone^.  of  that  64me 
j^  hy.:rea^op  of  i^e  peiBon.who  c^ompletes  it  being,  adaptkl 
jb$!,|iU)^^.^;lbina2|Laarsp^  by  th^  strongest  a^Tectioi^)  and, all 
t|iu\j^l|9^Ar^  t9i  x^B^  and,  3bh^  end.  sought  b^jn^^  that. wo f  might 
4oibft'Wl4s,^f  :W;wn^-iUiw^       .  ...  ..;  •.:;t 

f ,  .g^, X,f<uu4ti<fe  with  omi  |honght»  which  1  ad4re«a  to  those 
^^.(ipay.  aone^ea  >e  troiii,Vled;  by  perplexity  and  tyf^- 
nj^ebpifl^  bjjiJP^ltieSjWhfi^.i^eT^tatio^  do^$  .not ! 
Keineq^bf r^itfiai^  jchfffaQtQr  and  Qpnduotare  the  f^ds -^f 'this 
9kii^Pr.iimwU^j  wW^  ria :  imp^^^t^.  the  4«oiuii  o£*it/ js 
^9n|Kartiavu^]tg.ithoe^  tpBndin  tlw  Bilrie 

iH,|y^,ca».JN?w>;f^U{yoa  would  li^  to  know— rnayi  eTon^^ 
rq^.j^oay  1^  ^^  s^wa.d^y: yon  iwiUlmow^  but  you. maor 
pcjjeqt  (^;^^d^aqigh.,there,,4^  .tp  y(W  }^lj  «n4a4i- 

fi^  y,9)xrj.I)^e  lifj^,;^God  4oe»  .nqt  giva,  yo^. /^noughulo 
(TOff  A iW'  ^  gMnea.youenpiigh  whence  you  m^y live.  Xhe 
|(i)t]ii(i^r^/oJ6b^  child  dp  th^t  tha;r8a«oi.,foi(.\i(;hifih 

}flfi^^^yjiQtj.j!^,\l^  Ood,  TYoidd  f)Totoe<Qj«r 

^^i^jjifHid, 'f^wp-^djiy  Pa,;^  iaw;^.n>s..l|y  wtiafying-itbo 
l^jg^  Jgn^jBjj  9f  .(fi^r.jptofC.;  fXh©  ^Hmg^  fW?  «»♦>  iw«W 
belong  to  ns  and  to  our  child^  rtlmitr^etm^yi.d^  >l|l]j)iihe 

Cfil  nsm  ir.ilt  lolnn  n?  -Ir  . ,  ,»IftW»Y»TJlVj  Atnv,;lj2i.Bdi 
liw  LdioLillllldOllifl  lAiU'd  ^Ai  vx.^^  I  ;  v/rl  tu  jifr/o//  oift  ob  yita. 


%  '§amldu<^hxut  at  %  ^dsof  tkt 


Able  expositions  of  tho  .\cTi  of  tiir  Api}i<TLK4,  de^CTLbini;  the  mannns  cncfow, 
HUl  localities  deftoribed  bj  the  inspired  wrlten ;  aino  intcniretii&ir  their  «vrd«,  ad 
hannonizing  their  fonnBl  duorepanoies  'xc,  happily,  not  wanting  aaftngiit  w.  Be 
the  edaction  of  its  widk<«t  truths  and  hifrheitt  suf^^redtlon!)  U  still  a  (rit  dr«idcn!uL 
Tb  aonio  attempt  at  the  work  wo  dovotc  the9»  pages.  Wu  ffTatcfoUy  atiS  osmjm 
of  all  ezcgvtical  helps  within  our  reach;  bm  to  ocoapy  our  limited  apocf  vithaf 
lengthened  archicologieal,  ;reiifmiphicaU  or  philological  remarks,  would  be  to  ciltf 
our  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bard  the  meohDnleai  procaift  of  tho  atadjr  of  Senptcn, 
but  to  rcTcal  its  aplrituol  rcdalts. 

Subject  :  PauVd  Rf  urn  from  his  third  MiJ<shjn^  Jus  Depart 'jr 
from  Ephems^  4'^, 

*'  And  after  tho  uproar  was  ceased,  PaoI  called  onto  hiai  tho  du- 
ciplcs,  and  cmbracod  them,  and  departed  for  to  ^o  into  HaoeJonu. 
And  when  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,  and  had  given  them  mudi 
exhortation,  he  c-ame  into  GrcecOi  and  there  ahode  ttiroo  months.  Asd 
when  tho  Jews  laid  wait  £>r  him,  as  he  -wta  about  to  sail  into  Sni^, 
ho  purposed  to  return  through  Slacodonia.  And  there  aooompanud 
hini  into  Asia  Sopator  of  Ecrca ;  and  of  the  Thesaalonians,  Ariitsithv 
and  Secundus ;  and  Oaius  of  Dcrbc,  and  Timotheus ;  and  of  As^ 
Tychicus  and  Trophimus.  These  going  before  tarried  for  ut  at  TVots. 
And  wo  sailed  away  from  Philippi  after  the  days  of  tmleavtoned  biod, 
and  came  unto  them  to  Troas  in  Ato  days ;  where  wa  abodt  tent 
days."— Acts  xx.  1— C. 

THE  histoiy  of  Paul  in  this  chiiptcr  divides  itself  into  two 
grand  sections — ^his  dq^artnro  from  Ephesna  to  IVoai, 
and  his  dopartaro  from  Troas  to  Miletus. 

I.  His  dbpabtube  frou  Ephkbub  to  Troab.  In  his  IodS 
and  trying  joomeyings  from  Ephosus  to  TroBS  thero  an  thiw 
stages  indicated  in  tho  verses,  stages  in  which  we  may  ohwre 
him  with  interest  and  profit. 

rirst :  Hi$  withdrawal  fmm  Epliemtt^  and  hi*  ^urivd  w 
Greece.  Whrndiii  ho  ^vithdrawf  ''After  the  ttptottvai 
ceased*"  After  tho  town-clork  hod  hushed  the  tamuU  of  tk 
mob|  dispersed  the  disorderly  crowd,  and  restored  tlfe'ci^  *o 
Older,  ihoa^^V\^\«\NXv9AQ^N%.   W.^w^auotfeerjdiBttjpiiiijilBi 
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6  a  biave  cdptain,  he  reiQams  on.l)bard  until  she  is  SectOre 
the  hayen.  Haw  d(^  jfs^l^rQl^w  )  With  what  state  of 
nd  1  With  the  iires  of  indignation  flaming  within  him, 
account  of  the  insults  and  ii\jurios  he  had  xeceivod  )  J^o. 
)  palW  to  hinv  tib^  disciples,  and  embraced  iliem.  iXhd 
rd  ^mbmoe  is  expieaNsive  of  m  affectionate  adied/'&tad 
ioateajia.iWt  he  took  a  loyiag  lea^e  of  imm*  He  had 
At-  mmij  tteee  years  in  that  city*  (xix.  8,  10.)  He 
l>a(iI4eyi^  nmny  mdcal  conquests  thexe^  won  many  coxir 
rtSy  and  formed  many  a  tend^  friendship,  aind  now  he  learte 
^m^  i^ver.to  enter  their  city  anymore.  His  feelings  ijx 
rtihg  with  thein,  and  their  attachment  to  him,  are  more 
ly  indicated  in  his  inierview  Avith  the  elders  of  the  Church 
MJktos^  lYkkird^  in-thd  subsequent  verses  of  the  chapter. 
%ifh^:dpea  he  depart  t ,  Kfo .  departed  for  ]to  go  iii^o 
ice^onia^  !l^  was  act^g  upon  .the  resqljation  expressed 
tte  81sfc:Ver9e  of  the  preceding  chapter.  He  "purposed 
Ttbe  wpiri^  ^Uen  he  <had  passed  through  Macedonia  and 
fia^'to  'go-  to  Jietu&irein,  saying,  Afteif  1  have,  beei 
(tp,.  I  inUst'  'dsQ  Sep  .Konxe.**  And  now,  in  accordance 
tjl^  bis  /j^esolye,  lie  dep^  ,&pin  Msc^?u9l  ^^Ani^l 
oarM'fotr  to  iffo  into  MucddmucL  And. when  he  had 
%e  over  those  paiis^  and  Jtad  (jiven  them  much  exJtoti^ 
u^\  &Qw.;  ]puke^  the  historian,,  was  not  witih  Paul  iat  v^^ 
Qt0«  and  hsDiQ^  ttiis  is ;  all  that  is  here  recorded  of  Pauline 
ring  a  period  of  neieady  ten  mpnths,  and  that  ten  zponw 
great  labour  and  strUdng  incident  His  epistles,  how- 
e|r^  Wff^j  much  in&nnaiioin  conoeming  this  period.;  IVom 
9m  we  Imm,  fojr  instance^  thstt  at  Troas  ha  expepted  to  meet 
|tb.;l!itYi^  but  w^  disappointed,  which  diaappointment.  so 
Idened  Ids  spirit  that  he  was  unable  then  to  aiVail  himse^ 
libe  wodadexful  opening  for  usefulness  which  there  preseiited 
iri£..  ^<;fujtbennore,  when  X  oaoie  to  Troas  to  preach  Chun's 
)^V>cmd'  a.dooY  wa$  opensd  luito  me  of  ih6  Lord^  liiad 
hfl^itk ikiy«piritj  .because  I ^mnd  not  Iiti% my  brother; 
t4.teikipg2iiykSiVe.o£.ihefti,  I  went  from  thence  to  KiMa- 


tion  eonce^ipg  the  i 
uponiJbMChnrch,;  I 
thQ  intelligBiicje  he  ne 
appoiQtme^t  thus  sad 
thei^.  Jjecau^  tho,  con 
in4ne6S|,fQr.t)ie  .time, 
hiaiabours. 
':«Ijb  Jia^zMt  to.  Ma 

fieiftf  Jmt  im  iver^  troul 

ings,  wUhin  were  fea 

tndrifi^Conoation  iq  gi-v 

^ii»,^rijb.    When  he 

Mftcpdoui^  **  bad,  goo 

nmeh .  exhortation,"  m 

letter, tQ  th^  Oojrintbia 

ba|i4of  Titus^^Aeca 

wmfks^^^    3y. Greece; 

ihftt;r!^gioii,  .elsewhere 

»Qii*ba„inaWirig,  it  is 

Tisitiigig  flfun?oundiag  cl 

tiou.  for  the,  poor  Chrji 

ADDDoaed  he  wmiA  hia 


fd^U)^  la^^'li^as''iibdtii  t<y>  iridl'  imio^  8yHa,  he  pufpoMd  M 
x«ii£ftr  ifci vou^  'MIkyidkmk.'- '  Hie  'fik*8t  iutentMti  wa«  to  ga 
liif^HefA:  Uy  Byi^  t^nbh  Anti6cb^'  vfhith.  wanJA  tomiAeUi  hiti 
thfM'iitissibtt^^  icmr^  Mid  tbenee  "}><'oeeed  to  Jektealom  mth, 
tli^^-ftoti^Hof  tbfttiiy'he^  hoid^cblled^ed  in  ^tak^onia  ailiP 
A^cAtaSa'^'  iHit  ihlwA^extii^'  of  '^ctet^plated  itmiderHsaclii^ 
Mb/W^eliatogeaMspiaiL^-  "^6  Jews  laid  'in  t»fait  'foe 
Wtti^^THoighiwal^  of  the  Cf*afct?  ^atutidt^ 

-tiiiiJ  "^ik, '  it*'  inds^'lKi  IdoiM,  'a  ielondpirdcy  agaiuM  '  his*  li^ 
Sti^Mt^ctniM^imdkis  bad  liden-tlhiB  jibbed  against'  him.'  (At^ 
ix.^fe3;^*l^<J6r.  ii'..ai2;  Acts'  ibciii  -3.)  ThtHigh' a  ma«  cif 
ikli£ifei4bil^'e6uEirge;'yet,'knb#ij^  .ih  life-was  ilk  danger,  and 
that  he  could  avoid  the  danger  without  sacrifice  of  -  prhiefj^' 
-d^ttiov^ht'to^his  refptrtatibn,  6r  injory  to  his  ixsefiilnes9,*he 
•ddes  80.  "£e  ysbarig^  his  ioutdy.  retraces  his  steps  by  land 
ninrtliVaihJtf,  and  hMs  himself  once  "more  amongst  his  beloved 
ASAridtsatThittjipLJ   ■■- •  -   -.'^'-^       •'■■•' 

'^»EfebmHy:|  HM'^ot^m/^^  ^*AAd  there  a)9eotai])aDiied 

jmn'into  Asi^,  Sopater  of  Bered-;  alnd  of  thci'Thessaloitia&Bj 
JEkMarelnisiand  S^und^Si;  akttl'Gaitzs  of  I^erbe,  and  (Timi^ 
4hMs  ;  iimd/bf  Aiia;  Tychicus  and  Tw>phimtts."  Ilieee  naxoM 
4ir^  al^e^witeMi  juentioned.  Sopator  iff  ^led  (Rom.  xvL  21  > 
Soi^ater,  who  %as  a  kiiteman'  of  Paul.  Tychidiis  'held '  a 
ih^'^h60aili  P^nl'tf'^estd^ni  dnd  lov«.  (Eph^  i.  21/22.) 
'^^EMvth^  is  ^eH-'knlown^^./^^  -  Those  men  did  not  attend 
kdiki  It/'inkdd^seeih,  ffom  Acl^ia  td  Maeed<mia,  bat  wwt  wit^ 
i^'  tt>  A^'tiaiKhg  ^tie  befote  him,  and  j<]med  him  at 
IMasu"^'  ^The'p'ii^en^;^  of  thiese  seren  men,  en  tiiie  octoasion^ 
haebeMi.^rioui^'^xiphuhed  bM  nnderstood. '  It  was  evi- 
•ddutlyhotfoHiQitexis,  bttt aoeoirding to previoue arrangement. 
That  they  'mmply  attended  Paul  to  aid  him  in  his  mis- 
43kmary  work  at  this  point  is  peculiarly  improbaUoy  for 
he  is  about  to  leave  this  field  of  labour,  and  to  have  less 
need  of  such  assistance  than  before.  That  Uiey  aocompaiued 
him  18  a  bodyguard,  to  proteet  him  from  the  violence 
or  machinations  of  the  Jews,  seems^  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
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«dfob  and  the 
Asia,  two'  of 'tlu 
oi  Ada  Minor. 
batk>n  from  ih 
JeruMletn,  m  s 
BpiMtB,'  itritten 

iiTiBib«ri  (d09«n) : 
idttioiiiC!T6,  or  dda 

Thirdly:  Hit 
ffom  Pbilippi  af 
Imto  them  to  Ti 
#0  hhve  noticed  > 
:'Fl\>in  thofew 
of  isev^^  things. 

First.  Tlie  j 
The  feelings  the 
endured,  the  peril 
the  souls  ho  Qom 
incidents  oonneatk 
to  Troas,  would  n 
liaVe  bere^  Bowovi 
maoh  off  Panl  is 
lie^isjMipeis  in  tilic 


tUng:dBy;  :;:-...  i    \iu\  ,'<-n[,   /,7,;     ,>j/..l  ui  l-.l.A  m./li  f,:.Ji;'r 

ifiade  Eaul  iftjr  wb(pi:h».iriMli«d.T^a«^  .f)]%,9{0^ 

Dot^^ta[trop.ihia.b9lpiifed.wivk  ji)u,t^t.jd9^,;t)ij:f^ 
enlBg -n»l:8a.par6iiiisii^iiiJ^ot.  pl«7Blc«Jii]Mli9|i|QBitio9y 
aoppooitioiL'Of  ]ai8feiidnues»;/bati[ih^  spjuriMiU^iiA^oih 
lies  of  |iia  jCDnv^rts;^  CbrisQx;  4iicl:t}iei  •CA|eio£t^ 
Lurches  ,  oppressed  iuBGua  WlSifiii  h^  -.s^w  .HisHfi.'fy^ 
convttiipnlie lalxm^ed^.wliaio  g9uljl;li9ilQTiei4# Ijhil^jk^g 
oQidy,  and  -  ac^ng  inoo^iateutl)-,.  i  f  t*  be  vad  ^Ued  j  yupij^i 
dOiiii;"'  IvirfiBflli  bid  iLo  teet^  abd  be.  vns.^'^irot^lM 
Tj  side.'' i  ffMoiiyiwdJB^rofriwboi^ilieil  you^^eopUiB^ 
biibe  eaeiBiGb  of  ifa&<n&ss  ofObriat/'^A^  :  vfbtiil  I 
rtildyi^  2i7}ejificoR{2rM^a££eram!o/i^  x  Hift 

tjof  iiia3^diuige4  oppo0ii&o]^.tir>diwp];)i}izitmw  c^Jlld 
Paul  to  relinqiiisb  bis  blaoMdiinii^tu . iSisjGbriftf 
reboiebissoiilttzhtmpbaoiflljvftboTe  alL  /'XbQjJoir^of 
constrainetb  me/'  be  says.  His  loveu  idat:e(L:  Uid;  plir 
) cbaius  end >be  Maetyt^s  toictures.  . i .. :  l 

.•]://.:;[     r    i     J.  •  .:.'mimJ/:  >     ',..:. Kjij   vdj  ^.).>L[i'.>^t    ojl'l' 
.■■l.[   Mi    r.i-ii-.i  ;•.    }[l:  .t.'.vvii.i'      if    .,:ii'i([  >i[t  ,i>vi;jLii.'j 

E0rr-jP#a(S8  ««'//»  uotidlmrfiifi  and,u9/t1»  Ho^algijILA 

iiie^  UffKsi^wibi>^o%  ttiy<{>oad^I  giVia  ualo  r^odl:  list  ak>lte 

i^ijatitt;  i*»eiI,:iwtor3ro^*vi;i.etjxw^t,;5row:..AW<  J>P>(fR^*t^ 
letitbeafoud/'-Johnxiy.  27.  ;^^,  ^^^.^  ^^.^^,.,,  ^^^ 

^ofithfi^  ibosi^pi&JMi^ripagifci)  of .  bitai[au^  bistp^  ifl  «i^ 
^Mili^bflbiii'^Tbrd  «)f!:d^  ^B^Mit^Mostpp^^mSSk 

fkfOAi^l  tb*  ibmga  («rbiciiiiia^;bedii>&r^  to;  itf  Iqfl  tiiOM 
re  now  tbemselvcs  figr  ap^isV^among  tbe  most  pieciooa 


death  has  ^<lef 

power  to  move ; 

^  stands  more 

higher  lessons  i 

widowed  mothe 

their  knees,  thoj 

and  bleeding  he^ 

*roat  which  is 

thoi^ht,  "It  is , 

It  was  upon  tl 

tihe  hand  of  the  i 

He  knew  the  sac 

the  past  upon  eve 

<Jhamber  where  H 

He  loved,  these  t 

^th  you." 

I.  The  pr\ob  ^ 
in  human  history 
The  promise  to  th 
manhood  is  wealtl 
fiiave.  Toallmei 
Mes  in  that  to-m 
fiwtof  these.  Pi 
whispers  to  the  tp 
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otovges  tbiS  duiJt  e«rtb»  with  ita  Jiomely  sorrows  and  disap* 
p^tme|it$,  intaa  very  Ihdavon  of  beauty,  and  flings  a  reil  <rf 
U^t  .Qv^et^tlltthiDgB.  Th»  narrow  rivulet  ti  our  l>oing  gi-o^s 
^noad.iltmjibppader  iof  this  new  dAwn  of  lifo*  Silently 'w9 
gli49.0Ji  by>  th^.  deepibrest  shades,  and  beneath  the  beetling 
ciNgit:andevQr  the  vofce.  is.ia  our  ears— "Peace.!  peace?'* 
l^ti  Tthei^  jxowr  where  is  tli0  placid  stillness  o£  which  we 
4ire9nieil  uiithe  eai^lier years  of:  our  life  1  Kot  into  a  oaku  hkb 
qf  J(e^^  ^Utyiuitit^ra  stc^m-tosscd  ocean^  with  heart-eating^rcareq 
af)4//di9trire!9SQSi.  with  noise  and  bustla^  with  anger,  jealousy^ 
a^4  9trife,  hav^e  th^  gliding  yeara  boeo.  bearing  us.  Aiul  the 
sg^n  pf  pur,, youth  is.  gonei.;.  her  voica  drowned  out  in  the 
oabv^ct  ]T>ar  qf  common  life,  aiul  we  know  now  that  peace  vi 
^o^.theriC. .... 

.  .^^in,  italvd  anothe?  iiBpec^t.of  the  i^orld's  peace,.  It  is  thid 
—carelessness,  freedpm  from  all  anxiety  and  cause  of. alarm- j 
t^^  stf^  9^  w^ch  wo  dream  wh^re  the  ''  hoart "  shall  no4;bo 
"  ,^fp^l^lpd"  ^wir.  **  afraid."  Theye  i*  no  tj^rant  witli  half,  tho 
P9wa^/9f.C^rq.  ,  Hq  cmv  blanch  the  cheek,  and  holk)\y  out  th^ 
ey^^  H^ .can  , poor,  gall,  and  .bitterness,  into  the  heart,  and 
l^up^ib^ }'  pui;^ bipod  to  tears."  His  breath  ca^i  fan  into  a  wild 
spQfoliing  ^mo  ;(ihe  sparks  of  hf^triod,  jpalpusy,  and  fear.  'Widl 
the  touch  of  his  linger  ho  can  turn  grey  the  hair,  and  sadden 
t^  .bfc^v,.;  .fV^4,  when  )x9  lay^  his  heavy  hand  u|K)n  Pur 
h^i^,jb^9iS!t)X{ng'  i^an  tpttprs^  and  even  yo\i;th  turns  pale.  Het 
}^9p^{  Ji^e.jdeat]^  at  fveiry'door,  sdod.Avili  not  tako^  the 
aftPJ^\^.;^ijqU*^1>ut  enters,  Ijlvmg  in.ffce-boptiog  licence  upp» 
1^e^^J4)redi\yp^Iih;qf  all  Wi^  And  uijan  ^^9^  his  prcseim 
n;^fo.,tl)afi  deftl^and^in.  .:•■.! 
..  I^ho  b^-pipmisp  giyen  by  tlw  spirit  pf  worldline^  is.thatt 
h^s.-T^m  drive  dull,  care  away.  **  Coma  with  me,"  he  whispetf^ 
^'.^i;^  -jX  jwiU  ,giyo  you  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  aiu£ 
1^(^o|ry  .9i£  thffKa.  fjmja  to  wrBstla.wi^h  hard'  destdny  ilt 
tibi9:St];ff^gth  of., worldly  cunpifig.  It  is  ^realth  will  bring  yoa 
po.Tf /^,  <^  gladnoas,  andi  peace.  Grasp^  'gcasp»  grasp.  Hbldi 
yoiur,9\!n^ffmd.l)|id,(po^lE^|!tyjri9idfear,^a^  '.  -  > 

.Ibero  M^iftwp.fwqys  inwhichi  Qod'a  prpyidenQ9  Ik  aLwajw 


righteousnops  of  the  iiwful  law  wLich  saith,  **  1 
no  dtlicr  '^o^h  licffTo  mo."  And  tho  ponl  i\ 
tliofano  ol'  power  or  wealth,  and  dreams  that 
is  cast  out  at  last  into  the  lonely  desert  of  d< 
like  a  midnight  cry  of  terror—"  There  is  no  ] 
God,  .to  the  ivicked.*' 

The  other  mode  is  by  dissatisfaction.  Ohi 
nobleness,  and  hope,  and  infinite  yearning  w 
Spirit,  is  awakened  within  ns  all  in  some  n 
iiatory.  How  all  tho  gaud  and  glitter  of  the 
fades  into  darkness  before  tho  nijycsty  of  the  1 
destiny  and  hope  as  child  of  the  infinite  God, 
gave  the  gift  of  His  well-belovcd  Son !  Unres 
always  be  the  lot  of  the  ma;n  teho,  in  the  midsl 
care  iemd  trouble,  has  never  learned  the  myst 
communibn,  and  prayer. 

Thifd  promise  of  peace— the  grave.  We  h 
^prrow  of  the  world  that  worjceth  death,** 
apostle  speaks,  bearing  down  at, last  upon  11 
wrecked  soul,  that  loolcs  up  wearily  to  meet 
a1;i09k,  with  a  dumb,  settled  despair  that  looks  1 
cries,  "  Tlifire  the  weary  are  at  resf '  'No,  a  tl 
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3  in  the  lifo  and  cUaraotor  of  their  Lord.     They  had  seep. 

it  glanced  fiX)m  His  brow  and  eye;  they  hod  witnessed 

power .  in  the  hucjli  of  the  midtitado  when  Ho  spoke ; 

fhailifltip  in  lihe  still  repose  of  His  majestic  counter 

lee,  luiditt  the  lofty  trust  of  His  midnight  prayer.    They 

1  yearned  and  aspired  towonls  it  when  they  tracked  HU 

^t^ps  through  the  dust  and  heat  of  Jerusalem's  sti>cets> 

climbod  with  Him.  to  the  mountain-top,  or  sought  Him  oil 

0  iniduight  deep,  or  watched  with  Him  in  Gethsemaue. 

The.pca(?e  whiqh  Christ  gives  ia  the  direct  result  of  tho 

ew  zelatiott  of  souship  into  which  tlic  believer  enters.     Tho 

>ist  step  to>vards  the  attainment  of  that  relationship  is  sub- 

nission.     The  secret  of  all  unrt^st  is  rebellion  against,  tho 

Di vino.  will.  ,  'Had  birth-hour  of  peace  in  the  s])int  is  tliat  in 

irhicU  >v/e  firstr  see  that  all  our  life  has  been  a  rebellion  agauist 

lugl^t  love.;  and  tho  child  within  ua  looks  up  throu<;h  the 

Hojjsti  of,  teads,  w;ith  the  anguished  cry  of  a  broken  heart, 

.'Mj    Father;.  I  h:ivu  siuned  against    heaven  and  before 

;.  J^y  a  na^ral  transition  the  aot  of  submission  passes  into 
ibitli^^pd  fEuUifto  love^  Paith  is  only  trust — trust  down  in 
„tliQ jfilent  heart-deepsr— the  trust  of  a  person  in  a  person* 
T!*here  is  only  one  in3tancc3  of  utter  faith  in  tho  whole  history 
f^  thc|.world-7-thttt:  of  Christ  in  His  Father.  It  is  impossible 
tf .  u^den^tand  what  fuitli  is  except  it  be  in  the  light  of  that 
,^1)99  iiumaa  life.  Down  into  the  deep  gloom  of  our  sin  and 
L^igery,  with  ujifaltering  step  He  trod,  because  the  Father's 
l^nriil  hadso  ortlahied  it;  and  when. tho  shades"  •;ro\V  decptir, 
-l^id- the  i^lpom, more  awful,  Ho  never  feared.  To  Him  it  was 
^SiY.eA  to  ase^  with  open,  c^'e,  right  into  the  horror  of  gteat 
"darkness  which  li^s  wittiin  the  gates  of  dcatb,  but  He  was  il6t 
appalled.  The  strain  upon  heart  and  will  and  hand  waxed 
inteuser  ^pii  intcfaser  with  every  year  and  day,  but  his  brow 


i,  still  calm ;  and  when  at  last  the  gathered  tempest  of  all 

^«arth'8  ihl^  ami  death  1>di^'  m  Him,  He  T)al^  His  Hk^ikt  to 

the  Btonn,  sustw^c^lone  by  tho  lofty  triut  of  Hi9j«pi^t  in 
KtllB't^reQ1litSMl^4o£.;:tbq  Divine  wilL     Thia  was  faiilu     Xjba 
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fellowship  with  the  Father  and  -^^-ith  His  Son,  which  it«elti? 
peace,  is  iK)ssible  for  man  in  proportion  as  he  learn?  t^» 
trust.  He  who  said  "  My  peace  I  give  nnto  you  "  knev  tlut 
there  was  that  in  our  nature  which,  in  its  highest  moods. 
would  8(!om  the  surface  smoothness  wliich  can  l>e  imrcha^l 
by  prosperity  and  wealth,  and  imtsf  cry  out  for  "  GckI,  tii*' 
living  God."  So  he  bequeath«'d  to  us  His  peace,  which  is  n'*t 
a  conquest  over  sorrow  and  tiial  hy  a  master}'  of  thom^  but  a 
conquest  of  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  them. 

This  was  Christ's  last  gift.  Do  not  trample  it  in  tli- 
world's  dust  ami  hoat ;  do  not  part  with  it  in  the  battle-stonn 
of  your  life.  AYear  it  at  your  heart !  It  will  chanu  away 
your  distn^sscs  and  soothe  your  cares.  You  may  live  "in  the 
sun  and  on  tlie  surface  "  and  he  very  glad — so  glad  and  happy 
that  men  will  hardly  detect,  nor  shall  you  know  perliapsyoiir 
8<df,  how  tossed  and  tumbled  are  the  awful  deeps  within- 
Only  when  sorrow  or  death  have  swept  from  under  you  the 
sand-foundation  of  your  life  is  this,  the  most  urgent  us  of 
your  nature  heard,  "  My  soid  thirsteth  for  Go-d,"  Tliis  is 
Christ's  answer  :  "  Cowt'  vuto  wo  ....  mnl  I  irill  tjin  ij--' 
REST."  Leigh  Maxn,  B.A. 


SuiWLCT  :  l£o)ie$ty  ht  IJWe  Thhtg^i. 

**  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  lout  is  faithful  alao  in  i 
and  he  that  is  unjuAt  in  the  least  w  unjust  also  in  much.'*— Lnlff 
xvi.  10. 

^n-.il]{5ts  of  jdomiljii  the  ^tbtn  lOanbrrb  unb  f  §irtj}-/tftb. 

IN  the  passage,  partly  parabolic,  of  which  this  ia  a  put 
the  Heavenly  Teacher    rominda  liia  beazeiB  of  t«v 
things  : — 

First :  That  nmi  are  iimftteeSj  ami  fu4  proprietom  t/vM 
thetf  paifgess,     Thetj  are  "  eteward*,^ 

SecoiKlly :  Thai  ihe  Hght  discharge  of  ikeir  detutMfl' 
requires  ihe  union  o^  S(i^at\%\)  o^ud  i^oiMnfy.    Hit  ^tn^ 
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minds  Qs  of  four  classes  of  men,  in  relation  to  these  attri- 
Ues.  (1)  Those  who  have  neither.  They  have  neither  the 
gacity  of  the  *'  unjust  steward "  nor  the  heart-goodnesa 
"the  children  of  light"  They  are  both  stupid  and 
rxupt  Such,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  uncultured 
Uions.  (2)  Those  who  have  sagacity  without  honesty- 
ch  is  the  "  unjust  steward,"  and  such  are  the  shrewd  and 
principled  in  all  trades  and  professions.  (3)  Those  who 
re  honesty,  but  no  sagacity.  Such  are  the  "  children  of 
ht."  And  such  are  all  the  poor  weak-mindod  saints  whose 
►ral  crotchets  and  diseased  consciences  are  an  offence  to 
iety,  and  a  dishonour  to  the  Gospel.  (4)  Those  in  whom 
fch  are  properly  blended.  These  are  the  disciples  which 
irist  reciuires — tlie  sharp-minded  and  the  true-hearted. 
ey  are  the  only  true  stewards.  There  must  be  both 
}actty  and  honesty. 

But  our  text  leads  us  to  limit  attention  to  honesty  in  the 
all  things  of  our  stewardship. 
The  text  implies  three  truths  : — 

[.  That  humax  life  has  its  "  least  "  as  well  as  its 
UOH."  Great  and  small  are  relative  terms.  They  are  the 
igments  of  creature-reasoning,  and  they  vary  in  their 
)lication  according  to  the  spiritual  grade  in  which  the 
soner  is  found.  What  is  great  to  one  order  of  reason  is 
le  to  another,  and  the  reverse.  Still,  amongst  men  in 
lir  present  mental  stage,  there  is  a  tolerable  agreement  as 
the  little  and  the  great  in  existences,  powers,  actions,  plams^ 
asions,  possessions. 

First :  There  is  the  little  in  some  men^s  lives  as  eom2>ared 
h  the  much  in  that  of  otJiers.  Some  men  are  confessedj^ 
ch  greater  in  what  they  are,  have,  and  do,  than  othea. 
ere  is  the  little  healthy  the  little /aZ^^,  thelitHepossesifum^ 
little  sereice,  the  little  influenee  of  some  men,  as  compared 
h  the  "  much  "  of  othera 

Secondly :  There  %%  the  little  in  the  same  individual  lifs  as 
ipared  mth  **  the  mtieh"    We  have  greater  eneigy,  enjoy- 


illastrate  this.    . 

Fiist :  Ood  i$  (is  trul 
much.  The  mioroscope 
beetowed  as  much  care  u; 
insect  as  npon  tho  leviatl: 
the  forest  He  nu^besa  t 
His  nugestic  round  in  dai 
He  seems  to  do  more  gem 
ally  does  He  shake  the  g 
ean  with  His  Uiimders^  i 
His  blazing  comets  at-hv 
nourishing  the  blade,  fei 
and  tinging  some  little  pi 
not  n^ect  little  thingg. 

Secondly :  Our  daily  i 
lUtlm,  Days  bearii^  { 
oppoztiUiitkes»  offering  g 
moi'a  thieeacore  yeaza  ai 
eveiy^y  life  arc  litth». 
of  property,  little  bits  oi 
seldom  anything  that  is 
are  not  houeat  in  tlto  litt 
truth,  it  is  the  honest  PU 


ft  ticjffnL' ;  ft  ■  Ife^  klittlA^  iWi^'  fbr  kW  oii*ttiMt  .to  adfti'fl^ 

nay  rob  a  DEimily  of  its  fisither,  an  army  •^(ile('g<9ttfenil;rrw 
ounto  of  ..its  sQyereign.  It  is  a  little  thing  for  a 
YmW,^  Wear,  l^ut'it  Aky  tiat6^ 'a  ^tol^  'faani]^' f)!X)fk&e. 
L  Tvorct  is  a  iMe  thilg^'litlt  tile  ^^61^  on  Hio^l^  of'4i 
aonarcli  may .  pba^ge  ,tb?  destiny  of  a  nation.  '  '  '^  >'''*  f^Hi 
^9urtjiiy  :  dhri^paid'^'edi  MmHon  ib  Uithihlnrf^f^l^ 
eeme^al^^e^^^  talked  ib  iAie|kior  w<)ltfHtt 

t  ^e  weij,  ^ir  jii  iiotii^  faeji' tfho  1Jottcied*tee=  Heni  6f>ftitf 
arineit,  b^' tl^'e  "^vidoW  w&o  cAat  ieir  tWo^^inftes  iiitrf  tittT 
'4mM'Qr,tb>Balitili'i^  '^^^'^  oil^ 

\cl  *^^«t :'  Th^  taxes  of'moM  chardeiei'  t^mleir  tMe  ^sMiaiM 
rur  cli^i^s  a^'madd-  tip'<^^^  habil^s  Ikbome 

i^ci^^s  6^  abt!6n.'  'HdAeky'iti-^IiaitBfci^r  i^  not'^'bica^ 
ional  act;  it  is  a  regt£tairy  ttn^oi^,  alid-aU-peifviidi^piiir^ 
jijle/6f  action.  '^  H6,  ^^hcil^rd,  Wto  is  ConscieaitoUs  tod 
oMi  lii  file  Bfttla  tbingsl' cf  life  will iOkerf  (rfnefcessiti^^bi 
oti4stibi''^g^aibt  ttiliigs/fm  4«l(i^  ptti^tSfeUjr^  ¥dgai»te'^Jfte 

f&tesiii'afitell^''  'l?6r  the  'wjiii'rfe«on  tiie'cdnVfebfci  '^  t^ 
^ iitlie:  •^ffe- a&i&  nniiiij/in  t  'tidjilit^intheifttijjR'^ 


^Mm  wmiVh^'hsA' bii«i  #r^tidtitif  Mi4iig.    


this  character  ia  bch 
day  life.  Wo  learn 
is  the  condition  of  p 
things  becomes  lord 
us  in  the  universe] 
less  our  wealth,  t 
department  and  mov 
maybe  great  Tha: 
palaces,  to  found  em 
order  to  become  grea 
the  little  things  of  Hi 


fyuBJi 

^Except your  righteo 
S«lbgi  and  Phariaees,  y 
heaven."— Mfttt.  v.  80, 

^nalgsis  of  Jjoinii 

r2  Pharisees  wer 
gioualy   aanctii 
flunk,  them  so.     Thor* 


qeSrms  of  thought. 

They  did 'not  (16  enougli ;  and  wliat  they  did  was  done 
ftom  &  wrong  motive,  "  to  be  seen  of  men." 

The  Saviour  severely  censures  such  men,  and  warns  His 
•disciples  of  the  clanger  of  sucli  religion. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  representative  men  ;  types 
"whose  antitypes  have  been  in  the  churches  in  all  ages. 

L    EELlGtOUS  ixTERI^ALISM  AS  SEEN  AMONGST   CHRISTIANS. 

lliese  ate  those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  technical 
j^tn^tness,  but  whose  religion  extends  no  further  than  the 
**^mintj  anise,  and  cummin." 

First :  Their  creeds  may  be  correct  They  can  split  hairs 
oil  'Aietaphysical  i(][uestions  ;  they  can  discuss  doctrinal  points 
with  great  ability  ;  they  display  great  acuteness  in  discrimi- 
nating between  the  relative  merits  of  disputed  dogmas.  Their 
intellects  4re  as  bright  as  icicles,  and  as  cold. 

2.  Their  lives  may  be  outwardly  correct.  They  do  not 
murder,  but  they  hate  with  diabolical  inveteracy.  They  never 
get  intoxicated,  but  they  are  often  intemperate.  They  sub- 
scribe largely,  yet  they  are  not  charitable.  They  are  cold, 
selfish,  and  fall  of  all  uncharitableness. 

3.  Punctilious  in  their  attendance  on  the  public  means  of 
grace,  while  the  closet  is  neglected.  They  have  only  a  "form 
oi  godliness,"  without  its  power.  They  are  accurate  machines, 
polished  icicles,  beautiful  statues,  whited  sepulchres. 

IL  Kbligious  extbrnalism  as  insuppicient  fob  Christ. 
Oar  righteoUstiess  must  be  inore  than  above  and  beyond  a 
pllarikiSdal  oiie,  or  it  will  be  said  of  us  at  last,  "  Mene,  tekel, 
U^harsin.*'  1.  External  forms  ought  to  be  but  the  outward 
exp^r^mon  and  ^symbol  of  a  religious  intier  life  ;  the  outgrowth 
mid  production  of  that  which  exists  within.  Grace  in  the 
lieaH  should  produce  the  fruit  in  the  life.  External  forms 
•m^  be  necessary  as  expressions,  but  only  as  expressions. 
Clitist  b  bmniscie/ut.  Men  can  judge  of  each  oth^r  only  by 
•conduct,  the  outward  expression  of  motives,  but  Qod  has 
xespect  to  the  motives  themselves.      ''He  aeatcketk  ^3^ 


het^  .  JtUunti 
to  bo  at  rest  aft 
men  vaix^  prot 
ihieiBu^ilves  on  h 
temn  thoso  less  c 
itt  Ihe  Temple.: 

l&ii,  ittoiepve 
typed  in  charact< 
Christ 

FonnalChiiitj 
auaded  to  moYe  j 
may  bo  ruined; 
fortb  CO  effort 
tap^te,"  and  mov 
fbrmal  irligior 
ness  exceed  the  r 

Xberb  most  be 
Beware  of  depend 
oiL  trdrZv  ftor  jurti] 
the  sinner :  and  ] 
^^Mtin  a  truoLipr 


.T'lojoHT  'TO  >yn30  OV*: 


Chapter  xvii.  1. — ^And  having  travelled  throy^  Aitfpbi- 
3X)li8  and  ApoUonia,  they  came  to  Thessalonica,  where  was 

'  |i.  ^^y)fd'm;<!((b|^i^'l^  t^m  PatiOi  h«  Went  iniaffito 

tli^:-^  And"<itt»^^  ihiee  eOMih^  hoAispiti^^yt^h  Htmi 
.^{^thbfl6Wi)ti^.-:  ''  =  '^<''  ^'■-''^^■'  -''^'i  :-'J"i'.  ^*^^:r  ■.'•.  :•' -.^ 
^^'F/'Oiiei^  t(i^^ui^  /(zT^  c^^'thlrie/M^OhT&t  iftuat  ham 
t/mi^l^tfdd'tiimfh  ttie4%M4,  frnd' ih«l  il^  fe  ^«i  €lmt 
^i^'^offllttrtfapttitfcyartHtii^^  'J  t.  •  • 

4.  And  some  of  them  were  conmnced^  tsudt-^M'^lm  iMt 
/^{'Wtli^PHTilktkd^Biliss;  dho  t$f  ih^'  d^6uV  Gi^ks  Affifeat 
kdttWa'6; iiH  6f^tHe'cWei?^fefe^kofe'fewt  ^^'-'i  i  •  ^  ^  ^   i  ^'^ 

5.  Bat  the  unconvinced  Jews,  6e/n(7  zealous,  and  /aA;iMfij|r*itd 
i&i&^.yeHaitfe^^t  ^e7i'[^^^of  «ti6 i^r^^'^^WM  'T^tui^n^ 

■^«.  'AM  n6t'J«nc?m7'iAeBliHhyy'Urc^irr/0S'\Jd^ 

brethren  to  the  rulers  of  the  city'T^<^iW^)^V],^oitii^'i^t 

m^^Aik^  Y^n  4910  ibb'worldr  [^ko^/iin/i^  inodkfuikm^iReee 

7.  Whom  Jason  has  received ;  and  these  all  act  against 

tt^'Pe^^"]  J«U8.''  -^         •'■'  -  ■'  -J'     /.'  -.'   ^.■.'l!:  .-3  y["l  '■•  •'^i-.ii  n1 

Oidr'Aiian^^'^c^led  iii^t<r»^ 

ii^^ [iA!Xtf <(^ip/m lieariag^thte  •••'••^  1 'L-:  .••'■mi.;;,  o^ii 

9.  And  leaving  taken  6aa7  of  Jason  and!  ^9'rMi  tbey^iet 
Iheirf'g^}'  ^    i' 

10.  And  the  brethren  straightway  sent  forth  both  Panl  and 
Silas  by  night  to  Berada,  who,  on  arriving,  went  away  into 
the  synagogue  of  the  Jews.   ~^ — 

11.  But  these  were  better  bred  than  those  in  Thessalonica^ 
wiio  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  whilst 
daily  researching  VioLi^  Scriptures  whether  this  were  so.  • 
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12w  Thcrcforo,  on  the  oue  hand^  xuaiiy  of  them  belieTcd; 
and  of  the  Greek  women  tliat  were  of  cotutidetatioa  [cvvxr 
/tovcuv],  and  of  men  [dySpwv]  not  few, 

18.  But  when  the  Jews  of  'Thefisalonica  knew  that  in 
Berasa  al«o  the  word  of  God  was  annuMieed  hy  Pkiul,  tkj 
came  hither  also,  *:jccUiim  the  croiods. 

14.  And  then  Htraujhtway  the  brethren  sent//W/«  Paul  to 
^  to  tho  sea ;  and  both  Silas  and  Timothy  ictitaiaeil  hekiU 
there. 

15.  And  they  that  conducted  Paul  brought  [him]  (i#/(r  a* 
AlihenBy  and  takittfj  coznmandment  to  Silas  and  Timothy  thiA 
€is  soon  an  powihle  thvt/  ifhoidd  come  to  him,  they  fctni  fiuik, 

16.  While  in  Athens  Paul  waft  vxpertuifj  them,  his  epiril 
was  Bharpened  in  him  «s  he  hehdd  the  city  h^w>j  J'ltli  </ 
idcis. 

VI.  Therefore  he  both  disputed  in  the  synagogue  with  t^e 
Jews  and  the  devout  [ov^o/AOfocTi  the  refeccnci'  is  to  p«Mo 
lytes],  and  in  the  .niarket-^Iarc  c^'cry  day  wjahufi  them  «hn 
liajypened  to  iueet  [him]. 

18.  And  certain  of  the  li)picurcan  and  Stoic  philosophos 
conferred  witli  him.  And  some  said,  Tfliafecer  moff  thu 
prater  say  1  Bat  others^  lie  secnis  to  be  an  awiouacfr  of 
foreign  deities  ;  because  he  preached  to  them  ike  Gwpd  of 
Jesus  and  the  Hesurrcction. 

19.  And  takintj  Iiold  of  him,  they  brought  him  to  the  HH 
of  Ares^  saying,  Can  we  Imow  what  is  this  new  joctrifie  icfttri 
%9  apoJceii  of  by  ihee  f  .     ,  ^       , . 

20.  For  certain  [things]  ipfutlh  are  strange  thou  hmtdio 
our  hearing.  We  determine^  thiereforei,  to  lau^^  jtdui^ 
these  may  mea^  .  .       /       ,    .V      ,      ^ 

21.  For  all  the  Athenians  and  the  wjourntng  forfigiifit% 
hoi  good  leit^ure  for  nothing  else  than  either  saying  or  JUsnJijf , 
sometlnng  iiovel  [KaMyAT€pwy 

22.  Then  Paid,  standing  in  the  iniclst  of  HA  'BjSL'ofJb^ 
said,  Men  [*Ai^]  of  Athens,  in  all  reipeeit  I  bekold  jontf 
exceeding  revereniial  of  deities.   *' ' 

^.  ^01  coming  throu^U  v^  hd^Mimq  (ke  defects  of  jett 
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[  found  also  an  altar  on  whldh  had  been  inacfihe 
Untedwn  God."  Whai^  fh^refore^  wUcmwing  ye 
his  I  [emphatic]  announce  to  you.' 
e  Grod  that  made  %he  worid  [m^cr/ioir}  and  all'  things 
h^ein,  the  same  being  alre&dy  {ivd^i;^]  Lord  of 
.d  of  earthy  setUeth  not  ddtcn  in  hand^made  temples. 
iHatxkiendedhy  human  hands  vaneediiuj  anything 
T^ficvDs] ;  Himself  having  ffif^en  to  all^  Itfs  find 
i  all  likings']  ; 

d  Re  made  6f  onebloed  ^t^et^/ tiatiokof  men:to 
tu^on  bU  th^  face  of  the  earth,  having  hounded  i3ie 
ieredfor  [them]  B,nd' Xh<&  howidariei  o£  Hbm  seUle* 

.  <  I  •  ■.  ■  .     ■   .    ■  '     .  ■  . 

seek  QM  if  haply  they  might  fisol /or  fiim  and 
ugh  not  being  \\map^vT(L\  far  from  every  one  of  tis. 
:  inHimr  we  live*  and  move  and  have  bdng  [Icr/Acv], 
tain  of  the<'poet^  among  ybu  liave  said  :    ' 
"  For  we  are  etexl  Hit  bfiBpring."  ' 

ng  \yKQ^^(fvirrvi\  then  ofispiing  of  God,  we  ou^t 
m?  tte  Qgctt^  nature  to  &6  like  to  gold  or  silver  or 
culjpture  oi  art  and  excogitation  o'tix^an- 
i  hcLviiuf  x^ce  then  overlooked  the  timjes  of  ffie  igno- 
r  comxnaiidetli  all  men  everywhere  tp,  repent. 
spittch  a^  He  set  ijk  day  in  which  He  i^  ajbov^  to 
world  j^oticov/ici^i  in  iighteonshess,  Ibv  the  man 
ioin  fie  deterniinecf^  affording  afaiih/iU  pledge  to 
/nflr  Jl^im  from  the  dead.  ,\  .  \i.      ' 

1  neanng  of  resurrection  of  the  ^eo^  some  nloolced, 
,  'We  will  hear  thee  ajgain  also  concerning  t^. 
IS  Paul  went  out  from  the  midst  of  tiienu      /    . 
;  certam  nien  [avSjpe?],  Joimtig  themselves  to  him^ 
among  whom  were  ^oif^  Dionysius  ihe  Areo^>^te 
miy  ;za?7i6  Damari^  and  o^ero'witljt  ihieDjif    ,  . 


[Z. 


knowing  the  Udng 
befiftll  me  there:  a 
Holy  Ghost  witnew 
city,  saying  that  boi 
.tions  abide  me. 
these  things  move 
count  I  my  life  deai 
■o  that  I  miffht  fini 
with  joy,  ana  the  m 
I  have  received  of  tl 
to  testify  the  goepe] 
of  CJod.'^'— Acts  XX. 

An  explanation 
text  will  be  fo 
"Homiletic  Gla 
take  the  subjec 
words  to  be — thes 
and  the  wards  s 
things  ^in  relati 
spirit. 

I.  It  is  a  bin 
"  I  go  bound  ii 
unto  Jerusalem/ 
this  mean? 
pelled  in  mind 
the  force  of  his 
of  obligation  to 
was  not  urged  t< 
salem  merely  U 
associations  ;  tl 
sense  of  dui^  in 
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d  him  there :  "  Not 
Qg  the  thijQgs  that  shall 
me  there :  save  that 
olj  Ghost  witnesseth  in 
city,  saying  that  bonds 
flictiona  abide  me." 
»ugh  he  was  in  darkness 
the  particolais  of  the 
Dg,  he  was  in  certainty 
he  fact  The  afflictions 
I  meet  with  there  are 
9d  in  the  next  chapter. 
U  those  afflictions  as 
xmied  before  him  now 
future  depressed  him 
le  looked  at  them  with 
less  heart:  ''None  of 
things  move  me." 
mdly:  He  was  not 
of  death  itself  .  «  Nei- 
font  I  my  life  dear  unto 
'."  Duty  was  dearer 
lim  than  life.  life  is  a 
18  thing,  felt  to  be  more 
IB  to  most  than  worlds. 

for  skin,  yea,  all 
I  man  hath  will  he 
}r  his  life."    Yet  duty 

more  precious  to  a 
-inspired  soul.  like 
y  the  chief  of  all  noble 
the  truly  good,  have 
leen  ready  to  sacrifice 
r  duty.  The  sacrifice 
r  moital  life  for  duty 
:e»  in  eyery  way  to  our 
Biiig<  The  sacxifice  of 
or  the  >preflerYation  of 
odnces  to  our  degrada* 
id  oQzmin* 
.  It  m  aK  .ABiDiNO 
..  '^8o  Ithat  I  sught 
diy  eottte  with  J^,«nd 


the  ministry,  which  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
to  testify  the  gospel  Of  the 
grace  of  God."  Here  we 
have  the  grand  object  to 
which  he  made  everything 
subservient  —  namely,  the 
faithful  prosecution  of  his 
mission.  These  words  give 
us  a  view — 

Eirst :  Of  the  life  ofinan. 
Paul  regarded  life  as  a  course, 
"  My  course."  The  allusion 
is  to  the  Grecian  race.  (2  Tim. 
iv.  7 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  24.) 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  race,  mea- 
sured, so  long  and  no  longer 
— with  all  very  short  He  re- 
garded it  as  a  course  which 
would  have  an  end,  *^finishedJ* 
There  is  an  end  to  this  course. 
He  regarded  life  as  a  course 
that  should  be  finished  with 
"yo2/" — ^notwith  terror,amaze- 
ment  and  anguish,  but  with 
'^joy."  It  is  Heaven's  wish 
that  we  shall  all  meet  with 
a  happy  end.  The  words 
give  us.  a  view — 

Secondly:  Ofihelifeofa 
minister.  The  life  of  a  minis- 
ter is  that  of  a  most  leepanai' 
hie  trustee.  He  has  "  received 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  the  gos- 
pel of  the  grace  of  God."  It 
is  committed  to  his.  chaxge. 
His  life,  moreover,,  is  tbat.of 
a.  solemn  witness  ''to  testify- 
the  gospel"  He  is  to  bear- 
.witness  to  the  world  of  the 
sovereign  and  unbonnded  l<MnD 
of  Qoi  to  sinners'  «i.  m«m- 
fest^d  in  ib^  goa^\'SA\%V^ 


su 


TBft'  VtStikCEEKBlW 


teaJtifj'  tife  gospel  hj  lifo"  as 
well  88  cleath,  spirit  aa  well 
as  speech. 

Ilie  spirit  of  duty  con- 
strains a  man  to  meJce'  all 
things  in  lifb  sabservient  to 
the  prosckmtion  ot '  Mb  nas- 
sion  dnridg  his  oourse  on 
earth,  it  is  am  ahidinff  tpi- 
rit.  Paiil  did  not  ^1  it  bind- 
ing hun  at  one  period  of  life, 
or* in  b^e  clkss^  of  oirciim- 
fltimces,  bvft  in  ail ;  through 
the  whdle  conirse,  and  through 
the  irh(^  ministry.  The  Di- 
Viatte  spirit  of  duty  does  not 
^nter  a  man  as  a  passing  visi- 
tant; it  takes  up  its  abode  in 
tli€  fioul  as  the  sole  and  per^ 
itaeaiient  mdnao^.  ■ 


BSSPOKSIBILm. 
xipw»  behold^  I- Imow 


3IINI8TERIAL 

^if^t  yo  an,  lunonff  .whom  I  hayo 
ttttoe  in^ebiiig  fno  kiiigdiim  of 
■Godf  Aah  see  iAyfa/b&  no*  takoite. 
iWheaSuDt  I  take,  youi  to  jeoord 
,|hi»,  daji  that  I  mpiiio  fytm  40 
olooa  of.Bll  men.  fx)r  I  naye  not 
Mituaibd  to  dec]al:e  Wta  yck  all 
Ihe  eoabsel  of  Qiar^AMioi. 
.EUh-!t7*.:  =•  1    '.;       ■/     »..!  ■     I 

•€te»L«  is  the  leeponsSbiH^'iyf 
«'>ttiiititf;e»' kxf  iiho  QbspA. 
^Sk '  chaig^  Is  th^  we^tiebt 
tittft  Beetmkimpom  on  molt- 
ftdi^-^  Hd>Umche^'t]ie|ttidiftI 
lft"!<ngtf  ^f  h^ttan  actlMi;  atld 
'ftiflatatoes  '4h6  UeMliiiev  cf 
Wk^ '  TfaefT^iAei^  beHofie'iiB  | 
pfoisnv  nanivvBiiai '  napow- 1 
^Mittlvfn'ihiediMipeots^^ 


so  than  noir  in 
his  audienee  irit 
tainty  that  it  ^ 
tinier' 

"And  now, 
know  that  ye 
whom  I  haTe  goo 
the  kingdom  of 
see  my  face  no  mo 
Sundiaj.  there  at 
who  preach  their  1 
to  tiie  people;  ^ 
their  pnlpite,  ann 
teJLt  fo^  the  1» 
ihkii  do  not  know 

if  they  knew  i 
whelmed  they  wo 
the  sense  of  ih 
eibility.  They  w 
(1:)  It  is  tfa4  In 
we'  mndi  eonocC 
impiessioiis  that 
IttTemadomonii 
<8j>  It  is  tha  <li 
rnhst  bring  fbiwal 
ttl  tnrth  tliBt  ■ 
lieeD'  toa  mneh 
(8i)  It  is  the  last  t 
must  nee  ^¥eij  a 
mv  power  to  fto 
'VMsiob  of  Bo«iib'^ 
oSfeirectSoii  ii  la 
tfttt  1ie'made''n(n 
Wlntinhar  defieis 
mqppUedi  nms^bi 

teenifa<gM4o\W 
nUBt^  Ml*  Hflflofi 


alwttja  1i)fcl2b;>^Mi'^d8^«M«ii^\  w^Fkm\a^^A^'^ 


wmaameBrnM^  xuroiWiPQAi^ 


%Xl 


wmildt  hqtot,  soq 
zxiove  inittie.ijOieah^ 
jiot  eveor  to  piremab 
nen  to  dying  mmh 

chgr,  that  I  nm  rpUr^ 
blood  pf :  f^llijlieui'*' 
on  &eU  "will  'throw 
hi«  wonderful  uitioy 

ffttUti  either  ipn^  the 

'  MA.. .  '  '•  ;:. 
?eaehef  ;.ti^lii(>  .malies 
hfal  iiepreseintatiosti 
Bpel  jOQnla:act8;  l^jdlt 
disoOiiuctejiaaiditbe 
K>  lejeo^  Ihj9  fi>y«i^ 
led^mptivd;  me^, 
TUar^ooDdeKmaUon. 
mUn,  J[  ?h0ve'vifiSf 
TaioJmBkm^  iwto.  the 

dy  tmta  the  wiiil(e(i, 

ft  hv^i  not  uwniHQf 
keei    id   viafyi..  tke 

hie:life\;  .tJ^  mff^ 

\cm'ifkall'  (Ue  ir^fm 

hut  this  QloQdiiioiU 

^arn^the  uncked^  mi 
^t  from  his  viieJ^ 
^y  fr^lhif'M^ced 
Mlt  die  in^iAi^  im- 


S6JCQJB<Hj:.  j;ho^yi]ie 
p[reaciker  . ,  fojko .  %i^lu  di^ 
charges  his  mission  ,ciear§ 
Mtnsel/cif.  any  xm^pd^on 
in.  ihei,ffUtlt;  thoii  tnay^hm^ 
been  earUracted,  j  ,**  I  .  ^m 
pure"  (cleai;), .  mjB  Paul, 
"from,:  the  blood  , of  ,  aU." 
Whyl  }{eie>is  the  re^^OQ. 
'^JPor  Ji  •hAvo.3^($b(QAi}e(11(Q 
deddore •  miito  you.  all*  the 
oQtitfisel  of  God;"  iHe.kapt 
Apthiv(g  b4ck(.1t;h|i4  Tfas.prth 
fitaUs*  [Jji  .iDjyaiateiring'  the 
trttthd  ihe V  did  not.  I  atudy 
i0«(hatwas  8g)reQabi0..to  Ha^if 
prejudipe,  whether  it  f  waa 
palatable,  os  popular,  -but 
fearle^jiyproclabiiedwhatwaa 
essential  tpi;tb^r,Aalyatii(9^ 
If  there  was  blood,  therefore, 
anywhere,  it  was  not  on  him. 
fiiS^'cTeaii/     ''■'''^•- ^'''•' 

aubuiQ^  oonpQi^sneas  .th^^  m 
had  faithfully  disthaa^dliis 
dttty  fibfttgst  t^em.  H^J  Jobkjs 
tfretn  lathe  .^jre,.a!r^^^^ 
p^.to  tixeoL,  ",lS^tere(ona 
I  take  you  to  record;*'-^ 
aa^WPUi  you  ;  a^^;  irituefK^ 
thiisdey — *1inait  I  ai^  p^t^fSroHi 
theWoodofftUmeiu"  «TW& 
day/*":  An  exp^waajopi  yeity 
Wopg ittthe  original,  mem- 
ijug  ^iM  very  day,  .Xhi^v^y 
:day,  w^ien  I  stgndbefiiMrQyj^lEi 
fpr ,  tba;  laa^.  tinw^r  whfiflL,  J 
.pisepoh  t^  50U  ihif  fiiH|l.c|^ 
couraoi  wh«n  I  bi^  V^B^ 
in  the.picieeuce.of  the  Eteriiid 
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THE  FREACHgE'B  rmGESi-TQ^. 


What  a  l>lessed  ministerial 
conscioufine^s  this  is.  Bilged 
ie  the  preacher  that  can 
always  retire  from  puhlic 
services  ^ith  this  exalted 
feeling. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD. 
"Tako  h&od  theroforo  unto 
yoTirHdvttrt,  and  to  all  tho  flocks 
ever  the  which  tho  Holy  Ghost 
hath  lixade  you  ovei-f  cetii,  to  feod 
thes  church  of  God,  which  he  hath 
purdhajed  with  his  own  blood- 
For  I  know  ihh,  that  after  my 
depart]  ngf  Eh  all  griovoui  wolvei 
enter  in  among  you,  not  iparing 
title  flock.  Alio  of  your  own 
iselvca  jshall  tnGn  gjige,  Jipefildng 
porverae  things,  to  dmw  away 
diiciplefl  after  ttem." — AcU  xi. 
28—30* 

These  verses  lead  us  to  look 
upon  the  Church  of  God  in 
thiNiC  or  four  striking  lights* 

I*  An  A  BOCIETir  OP  FKICB- 
I.ByS  VALUE.  *'  It  /*'  a  flocJi'" 
A  name  given  to  the  Church 
of  tho  Old  Testaniont. 
(Isaiah  xl  11,  Ixiil  11  i 
Jeremiah  xiiL  17,  xxiiL  2, 
xxxL  10;  Ezekiel  xxxiv,  3; 
Micah  vii.  H,  &c.,  &c»)  A 
name,  too,  which  Christ 
also  applied  to  His  disciples. 
(Luke  xii.  32.)  It  was  a 
favourit©  figure  with  the 
Apostle  Peter.  (1  Peter  v.  2* 
3.)  Tliis  flock,  ot  assemblage 
of  human  souls,  is  incalcu* 
lahlj  precions.  Why  ?  It  is 
aaid  to  have  been  purchased 
with  the  **Wf>o<rc/6W,"  In- 
stead of  the  won!  God  it 
should  have  been  Lard^  r&*_ 


ferdng   to   the   Lord  Jool 

Christ^  Ko  idea  c^nbe  mm 
repugnant^  either  to  otit  ia1«t 
Ugence  or  intuitions,  thaatb 
idea  that  tho  ahso!ut<»  8pkH 
who  fills  inimouaity  could  liwd 
blood.  Tho  true  read  xx^  ii,  n 
maintained  by  the  bestt-riliow 
the  Churdt  of  ih^  l^ir^ 
which  He  hath  puirhm/d 
with  His  own  bloo<L  lU 
idea  is,  the  Churdi  ta  1^ 
product  of  Chriatfi  vioniwi 
sacrifice.  Other  socielitf  s> 
ist  amonr^t  men^  to  MW 
extent  irrespective  of  Chriifi 
mediation,  snch  aa  icinitifc 
sooieties,  political  eocMv^ 
commercial  societiti^  A& 
But  tho  society  called  tin 
Church  IS  acquired  by  tfae 
bloody  tbe  sacrifice  of  S^mB 
Christ  Had  H<*  not  died  & 
never  TTOuld  have  beeiL  (^ 
all,  therefore,  the  sodi.4iei  d 
earth,  none  eo  precioiutttlbif 
—the  Churcli.  Tbe  iftl^A 
of  this  Church  in  hetTm  ii^ 
"  Unto  him  tliat  ^nsliid  > 
ill  hia  own  blood/'  &t. 

Another   li^ht    iu 
these  verses  1«3^  us  t 
upon  the  Churdi  of  Gtx! 

IT.    M      A     SOCtETT      1 

aoAED^.      This  flotk,  tUi 
society,  is  by  the  lloJy 
put  In  the  chai^  cf 
men* 

Pirat :  li  is  put  in  dmrft 
of  ^rfMy  ^efhfrds.   **Tifci 
heed,   IhorolCftf^  nnt^j 
selves^  and  to  nil  Ibii 


THB  PBEACHEB's  FINOER-POST. 
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i  ''Take  heed,  there- 
mU)  yourselves."  The 
tua]  overseer  or  shepherd 
i  take  care  of  himself 

He  must  enlighten 
wn  judgment^  discipline 
wn  heart,  and  train  his 

soul  into  Christian 
68  first.  He  must  save 
M  before  he  can  save 
&  (1  Tim.  iv.  14.)  (2.) 
ch  vigilance.  '<  And  to 
ke  flock."  They  are  to 
heed  of  the  Church,  to 
ict^  guide,  guard  it,  and 
rery  way  promote  its 
ual  welffure. 
20iidlj:TIieearthli/87iep' 

are  appointed  hy'tlie 
Ghost  The  Holy 
t  calls  and  qualifies  men 
his  high  office;  makes 
true  bishops.  All 
(ters  are  bishops  in  the 
Testament  sense.  Here 
now  several  bishops  in 
Jhurch  at  Ephesus.  The 
ch,  then,  is  a  society 
lely  gu^ed.  It  has 
in  shepherds,  and  also 
)ivine  Shepherd,  who  is 
(ishop  of  souls. 
LOther  light  in  which 
verses  lead  us  to  look 
the  Church  of  God  is — 

L  As  A  SOCIETY  ASSAILED 

BHEMiES.  "For  I  know 
that  after  my  departing 
grievous  wolves  enter  in 
g  you,  not  sparing  the 

le  apostle  refers  to  two 
as  of  enemiea 


First:  Those  w7io  would 
come  to  them  from  xcithoivt. 
Those  who  would  "  enter  in 
among"  them — worldly  men, 
malignant  persecutors,  griev- 
ous wolves. 

Secondly:  Tliose tclio  loould 
spring  up  from  with  in.  "  Also 
of  your  own  selves  shall  men 
arise,  speaking  perverse 
things,"  &c.  From  some  of 
the  professed  members  such 
will  arise.  The  greatest  ene- 
mies of  the  Church,  perhaps, 
have  sprung  from  its  own 
bosom.     ' 

Thus  it  is  that  this  society, 
this  flock,  is  not  only  of 
priceless  value,  and  is  well 
guarded,  but  is  also  exposed 
to  enemies  while  here  below. 


THE  WELL-BBIXG   OP   MEN. 

"And  now,  brethren,  I  com- 
mend you  to  Ood,  and  to  the 
word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able 
to  build  ^ou  up,  and  to  give  you 
an  inheritance  among  all  them 
which  are  sanctified." — ^Acts  xx. 
32. 

These  words  lead  us  to  con- 
sider two  things. 

L  The   conditions   on 

WHICH  man's  well-being  DE- 
PENDS. What  are  the  great 
conditions  of  a  soul's  well- 
being  %  The  text  leads  us  to 
answer — 

First :  Moral  edification. 
The  apostle  desired  his  hear- 
ers now  to  be  built  up, "  build 
you  up."  The  word  "&Ke7^" 
is  architecturaL     A  house  la 
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hiiilt.  l>y  plan,  :ind  hy  slow 
<l(\iTi'oes.  Paul  often  speaks 
of  the.  moral  cultnro  of  the 
soul  under  tlm  li^mro  of 
buildin.i^.  (1  Cor.  iii.  10, 
xii.  U  ;  I']])!!,  ii.  20  ;  (.'ol.  ii. 
7.)  The  sijul  in  depravity  is 
a  ti'iiiplo  ill  ruins.  It  nM-piircs 
to  h(\  Iniilt  up  upon  tlie  truo 
found  alii  )n  and  according  to 
tlio  true  plaii. 

Tho  ollujr  condition — 
Sort. ndly:  /•<  //'////  fr/Jo?r- 
i'h/j/,  "  (live  you  an  inheri- 
lancc  anion.Lr  all  tliom  whicli 
are  sam:tifie«l."  This  Paul 
considerrd  to  be  ilio  .y// ///?>/ ?^/??. 
hun/tni.  Tho  langua^'e  implies 
(1.)  Tiiat  tliere  are  sanctified 
mn'n.  AVho  are  they  I  All 
ivho  liave  truly  believed  in 
Christ,  (uid  experienced  a 
moral  renewal  j)f  the  Holy 
(ihost  an?  /><//•/ /r///// sanctified. 
There,  are  millions  who  are 
y '/'/•/ Y7///sancli lied  in  heaven. 
Joim  saw  them — a  multitude 
whicli  no  man  could  number. 
Yonder  in  those  l)ri;:,'lit  hea- 
vens there  arc  millions  of 
"just  men  made  perfect."  (2.) 
Tliat  an  inheritance  with 
those  sanctified  ones  is  tho 
fjrand  dfaiilrr'tinm.  The 
sanctitied  ones  dwell  iu  so- 
cial harmony,  in  imeloudod 
intelligence,  in  spiritual 
purity,  in  J)ivine  fellowship. 
A\'hat  higher  g<3od  is  there 
than  to  have  an  inheritance 
with  them,  to  1)0  with  them, 
to  dwell  with  them ;  not  as  a 
matter  of  suil'eranco,  but  as  a 


matter  of  right ;  not  tcini*- 
rarily,  but  for  ever;  to  sit 
down  ifith  Abraham,  \>^s»\ 
and  Jacob,  and  with  the 
great  and  gcxxl  of  all  app*  ? 

These  words  lead  us  t^ 
consider— 

II.  The  agency  i:t  wriri 

THESE     C0XDITI0K9     ABE    M- 

TAiXED.  By  what  power  run 
man  attain  Uiis  moral  eliii- 
cation,  this  holy  fellowship? 
Tho  text  ansAvers  the  «]iief- 
tion.  **  I  commend  you  t> 
God  and  to  the  word  of  Li> 
gi-aco,  whicli  is  able  to  build 
you  up." 

TSvo  remarks  are  sug- 
gested— 

]>irst :  //  ^orh'9  hy  ih 
(ro>i^d.  "  llie  AVord  of  His 
gi-ace.'*  This  is  a  beautiful 
designation  of  the  Gospel. 
Tlie  (Tcs|>el  is  God's  Wlnni— 
God*g  Wonl  of  ^iY/(v.  It 
originates  in  ^ice,  it  reveob 
grace,  it  product's  grace.  This 
Gospel  is  erjual  to  tho  work ; 
it  *'  iti  able  to  build  yon  up." 
Tho  Gospel  is  no  weak  io- 
strument.  It  ib  tho  power  of 
<i4od  unto  salvation.  It  is  by 
tliis  Gospel  tliat  the  grest 
God  is  bQildiag  up  ^vii. 
and  preparing  them  for.  an 
inheritance  among  all  tbom 
that  are  sanctili<^d. 

Secondly :  If  />  jieeur^  b^ 
prayer,  <' And  9ow»  bijetjbnim 
I  commend  yon  .lo^iGod." 
Ho>v  did  he  commeiid  Ibov 
to  God  1  In  ^acn^nt.^mjiw; 
invoking  ^i8   inkrpoiltiPIt 


vm^jfsmAfipmnrWvmm'^Pfm* 


Ml 


^8  fipr  flaowi^  .God!$iflid 
tibeoe  4uQgB  wUlI  Win- 

^  LABOtJB. 

rr^Wye  ooTeiMl  no  iwi's 
r,  or  «oW^  or  ippawt  Yea, 
roWMVer  l^o^y  l&at  -tti^ 
Ibt/Ii*^  mfinifctoredr  untdfrnyi 

me.  I  hf^Tp  shonr^d  ypu  ^ 
5^  hotr  iliat '  8b  libouriiig:'  ye 
dr  «<►  Mippbrt  the  -Wealr.*'-^ 

fo  men,"  says  Cai!;^6i^'**l 
our;  and  ao' third.  First, 
toil- worn  craftsmdn 'that 
k\  ^aarth-madd  Im^telkent 
tiovaiy^  ointfuers  /the 
b  aiid  makei^  her  mftii^'$. 
jBitebl^'  to  me  is  the  hard 
lyiroclked,  coarse^  wherein : 
rx1i[8tandin^ili6d  a  eiii^-' 
ptiriue  iixde^basihly  ibyal 
of '  the  tie^tre  bf  this 
iet;j •■  >  The  eec^oiid  man  1 
JWti  abd  still 'mcnre  highl;^', 
b  iffiio  is  toiliiftg  lof  the 
IttuiJlf  /  indlspemsahle)-^ 
td  sajf  daily  i)reliA-—bdt 
bfdka  61  lifei  -  jTHeseMo 
U  their  degrees  I  hodomf ; 
cOse'ie' chaff  imd  d«bst 
5li*-let  the  wind'  hldw 
^er  ii  UMetk'  Sabllm^r  '\ 
ade^worldlnoW'i  netdiing- 
^^W)^ei»aAt  eaint.  Gmild^ 
i>  Tfyir  liapilk'cM  Ijt  mM 
I,  >  «l»di"  litf  (mb  Vftl '  tdtte ! 
(«a^'t<^  Naikreth^iteel£ ; 


oi^  helivteiij:  cii«ik2g  {iom i  iti^e 
hian^leetr  t  d^itiis  ofi  ejfudtti 
KkeiaUghAishixui]^  itt  giwt 
•.da?hnew.'V;.i.:    -:-i:  .]:.■    m.-.m 

;  I]|^hiftoneii}ian,f«ii];,yda 
ihalrei  these: r  twai  labounors 
iwhooh.  /tiieaogdrofi  G^elsefi,  ^ 
gceatlj  ilonoiioi  iiFiR^!Haa^.a 
nobteirtoileir  ier^j/thoot^o 
br^«(bt*t4he  jomtenal  ai¥Lithe 
spiritoal.  The.  itext  r  leadii  \$a 
to  coBaideriailMmf'i&)iQtilr  as- 
pefcte-¥;-A    \    .    .i.if..-.-M< 

iDIltaOllRBtr.)!     *M  iliaY0it:C0- 

Tcifed^.M  ntk^'atfiUnrar,  ror 
goldy  oor  appaiteU'  <  Gohrete^is- 
ii4sB :  lis  dishosestytl— the .  softl 
iofstheft.  Wh^^.didih^apDf- 
lie  iidtodreti'.  Xh^^aacmi'ia 
'■  on i  >'thB  •'  -  •  ne^'  i  .rveiseJ  .  -i (He 

-foiihisrUyelihhcxLf  Paid'! dud 
ia'itsad^';  v«  ^he^'^ipaa  - 1  a  i^'/t^lii- 
>iBakilK/  Thiiioid^aHefardWs 
rtfeve'iiinM  in}thMiji^egr  inaG|e 
>^  'indei  of-  lisafauBg.  \ihAs 
childfeni  lM)  •asnu  rara£lt  Jhy 
williohi!they  oooM  obtahii.thtfr 
i'Hveliiibbdb     'U;   -.'L-..:!    -r.-.v 

Afifii^i  pfihaps^nlhnii.jiMd 
been  edoicatedihti  aiaw|nt')it 
the^ieet  o6  Ganialdelf  ha  nfis 
^pM  to  th^trade^of laiitei^ 
nalser.i i'At  thabhbiwnnight 
dO^tlgr  for  JuB'iHiafihbckL 
IDoringiihis  larduonB  pfii^ialqr 
f^)<JcNEEiDtbMhei<£¥cd,ilifAfa^ 
h^sifee^  of >  tt^mmkmfBf  A^trfh 
tuid^MkiUa/iankibikdflriiii 

i\mxi'mM  wi'aiiediBt^f  sgUnet 
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THK  Fa£4cnEa's  yi^qer-toet. 


First :  It  raises  a  ftta^t 
a&f>ye  the  7ieed  of  another^ ^ 
/rt-oj/erlt/,  Tho  great  Creator 
has  given  to  every  man^  &s  a 
rule,  that  natural  skill  and 
atrcngth,  which,  when  indus- 
triously used,  will  secure  all 
tho  temporal  good  he  needs. 

Secondly ;  It  imiiiM  a  mwi 
to  rcapfct  anotlicr'is  propeat^, 
Tho  man  who  toils  for  what 
he  ba^j  alono  knows  the  vatutj 
of  property.  Laziness  breeds 
covetousnass,  ajid  ia  evermore 
tbo  patron  of  dishonesty. 
Tho  industrious  habits  of  a 
people  are  the  safeguards  of  a 
nation's  property*  The  text 
presents  labour — 

IL  As  A  coxniTioN  of  iimfi- 
PBNBEXCT.  There  is  a  sublime 
spirit  of  iiidependeney  iu 
these  words  :  **  Ye  yourselves 
know  l!mt  these  hands  have 
ministered  unto  myneceasitiea 
and  to  them  that  were  with 
me,"  This  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence in  Paul  must  have 
been  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  he  knew  that  hu  had  a 
Divine  claim  to  their  tem- 
poiid  things,  (1  Cor,  ix,  15, 
14,)  Heigbtened  also  by  the 
fact  that  on  account  of  his 
intlucnce  over  them  he  might 
have  extracted  from  them 
large  portions  of  their  pro- 
perty. There  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  in  men  to  present 
property  to  their  pastor  and 
spiritual  adviser.  The  more 
ignorant  and  superstitious 
the  people^   the  more    they 


pamper  their  priests.    Twi 
tho  ugh  ta  ar&  suggested  heic^ 

First ;  Tk<U  U  w  &  dedr- 
ahle  thithj  for  a  mifMct  to 
he  setulariy  Ind^mimd  of 
hi^  jm>pie,  Why  el»  dwi 
the  a^KisUerejoiceat  ttl  Xhi 
people  who  feel  that  thA 
ministers  are  de[>endejittipoii 
them  are  likely  to  take  ad- 
van  t^e  of  his  ^veriy  and 
to  misinterpret  his  acta  of 
purest  generosity ;  and  iht 
minister  who  feels  \m  tie- 
pendency  may  come  under 
a  strong  temptation  to  hu- 
mour their  prejudices,  mi 
under  a  painful  senss  of  hii 
own  humiliation. 

Secondly:  That  a  9€ctdar 
indfpendiiicty  therefart^  evny 
miruster  shoifld  €ndeai'-tjiii^h 
obtain.  Any  man  with  t»o 
healthy  hands  can  do  it  ind 
ought  to  do  it  '*Th»» 
hands''^ — thank  Gml  forthcmt 
they  are  able  to  miiui(t«r 
to  our  neo^saities.  Agnct&l^ 
ture,  mecbanica^  trade,  liten- 
ture,  medicine,  law — the  mi* 
nistor  who  wishes  to  he  secu^ 
larly  independent  of  hi» 
people  may  get  hU  liT^ihocKl 
from  tliese. 

The  text  prc4?eata  labonr— 

IlL    As  XSOURCSOFIIS^C^ 

Fic^NCc  Faui  says  that  llii 
hands  not  oidy  niixuatei^d  tv 
his  necessities,  hat  to  thim 
thai  were  with  Aim,  mi  Uiat< 
they  enabh-nl  him  ''  to  si^ 
port  the  W4^k/*  Indu^ikM 
labour  is  socially  h^^ga^^| 


THB  PBKICHEB'B  FIN0ER-P08T. 
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t :  The  indostrious 
eeessarUy  enriches  so- 

He  produces  what 
not  have  beenivithoat 
ind  thus  adds  to  the 
in  stock  of  wealth  on 

society  lives.  The 
lan,  on  the  contrary, 
Qes  without  producing, 
hus    impoverishes  so- 

Every  honest  worker, 
er  he  will  or  no,  helps 
port  the  weak, 
mdly :  The  industrious 
jenerally  becomes  both 
nd  toiliing  to  Jielp  so- 
Industry  has  the 
,  not  only  of  supplying 
leans  to  alleviate  the 
;s,  but  often  generates 
lisposition  to  do  so. 
e  Christianity  is,  as  in 
se  of  Paul,  the  dispo- 

is.      Thus,  then,  la- 
is  a  source  of  benefi- 
The  text  leads  us  to 
t  labour — 

As  A  PRACTICE  TO  BE 
RSALLT  FOLLOWED.  "  I 

shewed  you  all  things, 
hat    so    labouring    ye 

to  support  the  weak." 
bo,  like  Paul,  supports 
If  by  his  own  industry, 
listributes  what  he  can 
by  the  proceeds  of  his 
abour  to  ameliorate  the 
sses  of  others  is  an  ex- 
ifor  wiiverscd  tmitatioiu 
is  is,  in  truth,  the  reli- 

iif e :  this  is  to  f  uim 
iw  of  Christ.  Weieall 
^  follow  the  example  of 


Paul,  social  and  political  evils 
would  be  unknown,  and  the 
world  would  be  a  paradise. 

**  Labour,  then,  brothers  ; 

"  Nature  lives  by  labour — 
beast,  bird,  air,  fire. 

"  The  heavens  and  rolling 
world  all  live  by  action. 

"Nothing  lives  at  rest, 
but  death — ^ruin." 

But,  whilst  you  labour,  la- 
bour fjenerously,  not  for  your 
own  greed  and  aggrandise- 
ment, but  for  the  sociid  weal. 
"A  man,"  says  Whately, 
"  who  gives  his  children  ha- 
bits of  industry  provides  for 
them  better  than  by  giving 
them  a  fortune,"  There  is 
nothing  too  great  for  honest 
labour  to  achieve.  It  can 
gain  the  gift  of  tongues, 
make  man  understood  in  aU 
countries  and  influential 
among  all  peoples.  '^  It  is  the 
philosopher's  stone  that  can 
turn  all  metals  into  gold; 
the  wand  of  divinity  that  can 
make  the  wilderness  blossom 
as  the  rose." 


RECEIVING  AND  GIVING. 

**Eemember  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive."— Acts  zx.  35. 

These  words  bring  at  the 
outset  to  our  minds  three 
things  in  relation  to  Christ — 
First :  The  unrecorded  par- 
Horn  of  His  words.  Nowhere 
in  t1ie  Goa^^  d^^^^isi^V^^ 
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Tin:   PREACkER^S  FIXGER-POST- 


^vo^(ls  wliic'li  Paul  lior.M quotes 
as  from  (.'liri.-?t.  W'r  find 
inuL-h  th'it  Ho  said  roiitainiiig 
tlK'ir  impurt,  but  "svf  do  not 
iind  iho.  fonii  of  tlie  sen- 
tonr<'  ^vbich  i.s  here  ascribod 
lo  jliiii.  AVi»  li:ivo  Init  little 
of  Cliii-^t's  bio'^'mpby.  "We 
aro  tliiuikful  tor  tli':  littlo. 
Tin'  *^i\:i\\j  bulk  of  lUri  words 
fonml  no  n.''.'t»nl,  and  are  in 
oblivion.  Wo  thank  Paid 
for  rc'scnin.u:  this  I'rMLTuicnt 
from  fr.rji'tfuhif'??. 

C'condly :  7'A.  nyvrorhVu 
cl'ii'icfcr  I'f  II'<  /''fr'/lif'/, 
'Xho  maxim  horr  q noted  inlands 
in  r-ontrast  with  th.-  practical 
opinions  of  tin-  world.  The 
woild  says, ''It  i>  nioi*e  blessed 
to  rocuivf.  tb;in  ^ivo."  It 
«ay.s  by  h<  ronduct,  'MHossed 

.^  the  nun  that  a'-eiimulates 

hi'  most.'' 

Tbinlly  :  77//  fffi^'Iii.'*h 
ciyu'iicttr  i>/  ///>  Ih'f.  The 
w.>r<Ls  are  not  a  sentence  bor- 
rowed trom  .*ome  ethical  au- 
thority, nor  are  they  the  con- 
chision  of  His  speculative 
iras.un'ng  :  tluy  aiv  the  ox- 
jm-ssinns  of  JIi<  life.  IIo 
r»ceived niuih  I'l-om  the  Eter- 
nal; lie  gave  much  to  the 
world — .i^ave  all  His  powers, 
time,  His  life  ;  and  His  testi- 
nioiiy  is  that  He  was  more 
liappy  in  givinij  than  in  re- 
ceiving. 

The  text  l>rings  three  facta 
hefon^  us — 

I.  TllVT  UF.Ci:iVIN*0  AND 
tVMMUKlCATlXG  AUE  TUK  TWO 


GRAND    FUyCTIONS     OP    Lilt. 

All  the  actions  men  i>cr- 
fonn  are  either  receptive  or 
impartive. 

First :  He  lifts  flif*  acq^tlil' 
th'e  tmi(hm'i\'if  imd  p}fcen. 
His  desire  for  getting  is  ever 
active  and  ineradicable. 
Wealth,  power,  influence, 
knowledge;  these  are  some 
of  the  objects  he  craves 
for. 

Secondly  :  He  has  the  im- 
portico  ten'^rncies  and  pnicn: 
His  social  and  religious  in- 
stincts urge  liim  to  give  what 
ho  has  attiiined  ;  to  distribute 
property,  to  impart  know- 
ledge, diffuse  happiness.  All 
men,  by  the  necessity  of  their 
nature,  are  engaged  cither  in 
a  right  way  or  a  wrong  waj 
in  these  two  givat  functions 
— ^receiving  and  giving. 

II.  The  right  dischaboe 

OP  BOTH  TUKSe  FUNCTIONS  IS 

BLESSEDNESS.  Thts  Is  im- 
plied by  the  word  "wore.* 
To  receive  in  a  right  spirit 
and  for  right  ends  healtk, 
pleasure,  property*  know- 
ledge, friendship,  fome  ;  to 
receive  the  pleasant  with  gra- 
titude, the  i>ainful  with  suh- 
mission,  and  the  whole  with 
aloving  acquiescence  is  atruly 
hlessed  thing.  God  made  us 
receptive  hcings,  and  a  right 
reception  of  Hia  gifts  is 
blessedness. 

First:  Receiving  a$  the 
rptcard  ofeffifiiy  is  bUtfedneu. 
It  is  natural  to  feel  happis 
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len  the.  result  laboured  for 
B  .t)eeiL  reached.  .  f 

Seconoly :  Hecdvmg  a$  a 
nscioiisness  of  freiih,  j90Ufer; 
hlessedTWBs,  A  conscious 
gmentation  of  our  powers 
Ir^ujMfe^iajoy,: 
tiuidljr:  Rac^ving  wUh. 
li(iom^aijUnde,  is  blessed- 
8$.  Gratitude  is  joy ;. it  is 
6.  joispiiatioa  of  heaycn'a 
Brnal  anthems. 
ILL  Thatmth]^;  blessbd- 

SSS  OF  THVi  BIQHZ  DlSOfij^U^S 
»  THi:  COMMUNICATING  FGNC** 
01^.  ia,0BB4TXI^  TIUN  (THAT 
f  TAB  BBCKPTiypp,  ^    "It   is 

orehl^^.to  give  than,  to 
^oive/  Ho  who  gives 
bat  justly  belongs  to  him- 
1^  what  he  esteems  as  valu- 
?!©,  cordLilJjj  disinterestGd- 
;  and  religiously,  is  of  all 
en  moat  blessiid.  Why  is 
**  jnoro  *'  blesaed  1 
First :  Because  it  is  more 
ytritwdisiing.  Every  nepo- 
(09,  disinterested  ac^  in 
.ving^.ltenda  to  detach  the 
itd^  i^w.jthe  j(aatexi«4  Md 
.  <0raiy  ;•  and  to  allj  it 


wi^  the  spiritual  tod  etetoaL 
The  xxwi  whotis  co]i$(Q:titly 
gainiaig  and  not  giving;  be« 
(H^aea  more  and  more  the 
slavB  of  selfushx^esfl,  materiaL* 
ism^  and  time.  The  giving 
iQai;  .is  enfettering  hiniAelf  as 
bQ  gives.  .  > 

.  Secondly:  BeeoMe^it  is 
mof^  socialising.  In  giving 
ypu,  awsskan  in  the.  sodal 
q>hepre  sympathy^  gmtitude, 
and  admiration.  The  loving 
man  awakens  loTOi  and  happi  * 
^esa  hi^i  be«n  defiined  as 
loving  and  being  loved. 

.  Thirdly  :  Beca\Me  it  is 
more  God^esimilating.  God 
gives,  hiut  cannot  receive..  Bie 
ean  gain  nothing  iu  intelli- 
gence,  power,  richea,  glory. 
Ha.givBa  all  and  only  gives. 
Th^<  grand  function  of  His 
being  is  giving.  He  opens 
His  hand  evermore,  :  The 
j^asficev  we  approach  to  God 
the;  nbora.  blessed  we  lase. 
Ciceco  saya  that  '^  men.  reaem^ 
ble  the  gods  in  nothing  so 
mech  as  in.d^iug*  good  to 
theic  fellow-«Ktttuire6»''  .• 


•  i    .v>  :  .  ■/;        -Mi    j!i 


t  ■     '•  ••:i 
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^ccbs  0f  ^-crmaits  an  l^e  '§aa\\  of 
^Irabjcrbs. 


•IKOrnLB    IN    ITS  nF.r.ATInV  TO  THE 
KIOHTr.OrS    AND     IHi:    WICKKD. 
"Tlu-   liiflitocius   is  «lfl:\fn(l   out  of 

troubli .  ami  the  wickeil  coiii>-t!i  in  hid 

sU-ad."—  I*T()V.  \i.  !». 

All  int.'n  are  in  trouMo.  "^Tan  is 
Itoni  tt)  troiilile  as  tho  Rpiirks  fly 
upwiirdrt.  'I'll*.'  ^'ooil  aiiil  \\ui  bad 
an-  l)olh  in  trouble,  but  their  re- 
lation to  tr.)ubb>  is  >trikingly 
iliff*Tfnt  as  ijidicatoil  in  the  text. 
1.  Tho  rii^hlL'Ousan:  (;oiS(i  out 
of  "trouble."  The  rif»btconfl  is 
(k'livtTed  out  ^f  '*  troubli.!."  ITio 
right<'ouB  have  thtir  troubles  — 

scoial^  ari^^ing  from  diahonesty, 
falsehood,  cruelty,  death.  But  the 
ploriouB  f.ut  in  their  liistory  i.s 
thoy  are  being  "delivered  out  of 
it."^ 

First:  7V//7/r///»/.  Thoy  arc  be- 
ing delivered  out  of  troul)b'8  now. 
There  are  many  striking  instances 
of  deliverance  on  record — Abra- 
ham, Noah,  Moses,  ^lordccai, 
Daniel.  And  every  righteous 
man  can  refer  to  ti-oublcs  from 
which  he  has  boon  deliven^d. 

Spcondly  :  ComplcUhf.  Thoy 
■will  be  delivered  out  of  trouble  at 
death.  With  the  last  breath  all 
their  trt»ublrs  depart  as  a  vision 
of  tlw  night.  The  whole  of  the 
mij^lity  load  is  left  on  this  side  of 
the  Jonlan.  John  in  vision  saw 
the  rigliteous  who  had  come  out 
of  ;rreaL  tribulation,  A:c.  Take 
heart,  ye  righteous  ones ;  yet  a 
little  while,  and  all  your  storms 
will  bo  hushed — all  your  clouds 
will  melt  into  azure. 

Jl.  The  vlcked  are  CiOiyo 
INTO  "  troubli*."  And  the  wiikei 
cometh  in  his  stead.  They  are  in 
trouble  now,  but  they  are  going 


deeper  into  it  every  step  ther 
give.  Their  heavens  are  growini; 
darker,  and  the  clouds  moro 
hea\7  with  hurricanes  and 
thunders. 

First :  Tht  trouife  tht^arigoin^ 
into  i»  unmitigattd.  Troubl'M 
there  arc  not  mixed  with  blessin.;.* 
which  lighten  their  pressure. 

Secondly:  The  tro»bU  th*y  ar* 
going  into  is  unending.  "Tbtf 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is 
not  quenched." 

Brother,  mark  the  difference 
between  ^e  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  then.  8oo  the  fonner 
moving  on  with  hia  troubles  re- 
ceding like  a  cloud  behind  him— 
with  sunshine  breaking  before 
him.  See  the  wicked  advaiiice 
under  a  aky  ffrowing  more  and 
more  dark  ana  thnn&rouB. 


HTF0CBX8T  AXD   KNOWLKDOI. 

"An  hypocrite  with  hw  month  d^- 
•tmypth  hit  neiichboar:  bat  throuch 
knowkMlffe  shall  the  Jost  be  deliTexcd.** 
ProT.  zi.  0. 

Thr  hypocrite  is  one  who  feigns  to 
be  what  he  is  not — one  wlKiie  life 
is  a  lie.  Selfish,  he  wean  the 
costume  of  benerolenee  ;  fiibe,  he 
speaks  the  lanffnage  of  sincerity 
and  truth.  From  the  test  we 
may  infer — 

I.  That  MTPOcmiST  n  DBanrc- 
Tivi.  "A  hypoerito  with  his 
month  deatroyeth  hianrighboiir." 
The  hypocrite,  by  Ida  deception, 
has  often  destroyed  the  reptU^km^ 
the  peaee^  and  the  mml  of  hit 
ndghboor.  Hypooritefl  are  la- 
venons  wolvea  in  aheep'a  dothiBf . 


it :  Impiiei  fkipentmtm.  A 
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iouaness  of  wrongneas  within 
I  cause  of  all  hypoorisy.  The 
pt  heart  dares  not  show  itaelf 
Ls.  It  must  put  on  the  garb 
odness. 
rpocrisy — 

x>ndly:  Employ*  tk$  pernio 
liiuflrepresentatioiis  and 
B,  the  curse  of  the  world,  are 
istruments.  A  fitlse  man  is 
Qoral  murderer;  his  mouth 
sthal  weapon,  azid  his  neigh- 
the  victim." 

That  knowlmdob  is  kb- 
iTn-s.  "That  through  know- 
t  shall  the  just  be  d&vered." 
fledge  is  here  put  in  anti- 
9  with  hypocrisy,  and  they 
ruly  opposites.  Reed  know- 
)  i9  truth,  reality.  It  is  the 
nteof  falsehood  and  pretence, 
ts  tendency  is  to  defeat  the 
J  and  malicious  designs  of 
.eceiTori  True  knowledge  is 
rative.  It  scatters  the  clouds 
Qorance  and  error,  and  raises 
oul  to  light,  freedom,  purity, 
)le88edne8S. 


PUBLIC  COXSCIXNCE  HT  KBLA- 
[OX  TO  MORAL  CHARACTER. 

lien  it  goeth  well  irlth  the  rigb- 
,  the  eitT  reioieeth :  and  when  the 
il  perieh,  there  is  ihoatiag.  By 
leesing  of  the  upright  the  eitj  u 
Ml:  bat  it  in  orertorown  by  the 
ti  of  the  wjcked."— Prov.  xL  10,  II. 

N  deep  beneath  the  enors, 
iSy  ramties  of  theeommonity, 
>  is  a  conscience.  And  that 
Unee  points  evermore  to  the 
t  and  the  just,  as  the  needle 
le  pole. 

16  words  lead  us  to  notice — 
Thb  publio  coksgibncb  nr 

.TION     TO      THB      BIOBTIOUS. 

hen  it  goeth  well  with  the 
leous,  the  oity  rcjoioeth/' 
nt :  Fubht  connience  m  gra- 
\  by  the  prospirity  of  th$  righ' 
The  moral  heart  of  the 
rejoices  when  it  sees  a  tmlv* 
man  proqMr,  •¥«i  though 


his  doctrines  ma^  clash  with  its 
prejudices,  and  his  conduct,  wi^ 
its  selfish  interests  and  gratiflca- 
tions.  Thepeople  in  rdation  to- 
Mordecai  (&ther  viii.  16,  16), 
and  also  in.  relation  to  Hezekish 
(2  Ghron.  zxzii.  22,  23),  are  strik- 


md:  Fuhlic  eonaeienoe  ae- 
hnowUdgw  th«  tuefuhie9$  of  the 
righteoH9,  **  By  the  blessings  of 
the  upright  the  city  is  exalted." 
All  history  shows  the  truth  of 
this.  '*  Righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation."  All  that  is  great  and 
good  in  our  England  to-day  must 
be  ascribed  to  righteous  princi- 
ples. 

IL  PUBUG  GOKSCIBNCB  DT  RB- 
LATIOK  TO  THB  WIGKBD.      *'  When 

thewicked  perish  there  is  a  shout- 
ing^" 

jPirst :  li  r^ieei  in  their  nHn, 
**  There  is  a  diouting  when  they 
falL"  The  languase  of  public 
conscience,  when  the  oppressor 
and  t^rrant  £Edl,  is  <<  So  let  all  thy 
enemies  perish,  O  Lord,  but  let 
them  that  love  thee  be  as  the  sun 
when  he  goeth  forth  in  his 
mij^t." 

Secondly:  It  aehtowUdgea  their 
miockief.  It  feels  that  &e  oon- 
duot  of  the  wicked  is  ruinous  to 
a  state.  ^'The  city  is  over- 
thrown by  the  mouth  of  thewick- 
ed." The  «  mouth  of  the  wicked" 
— thd  channel  of  impieties,  false- 
hoods, in^^urities,  and  innumera- 
ble pernicious  errors  have  caused 
in  ail  ages,  and  is  still  causing,  the 
overthrow  of  states. 


TTPBS    OF    GHARAOTBB  tX    SOCIAL 
LUB. 

<*  He  that  ie  void  of  wiidDin  dflspieeth 
hif  neighbonr:  but  a  num  of  under- 
standlag  holdeth  hii  peace.  A  tale- 
bearer rerealeth  aeerete :  but  he  tiut  la 
of  a  faithltil  apirit  oonoaaleth  the 
matter.*'— Prov.  li.  12, 18. 

In  these  venesthare  are  lour  dk- 
tinct  typaa.ot  d>BXMXias^  ^wVs&i^ 


L>8S 


THEOLOGICAL  NOTES  AKD   QUBIUBB. 


Sol  >inon  obser^M  d  in  tb«>  social 
life  of  liiK  MiTfs  '<"<!  they  abound 
now ;  thn  inbol(?nt»  th'^  rospectful, 
llio  tattlintr,  and  ihc  tni^-tworthy. 

r.  Tnn  I.N  so  I  ent.  '*  IIo  that  is 
void  of  wisdom  nts/-''>et/i  liis  iwiq'h- 
Itour."  Th».!sc  .in'  men  di^fititnte 
of  all  iv\w.  rcsjM'ct  for  their  fol- 
lows. They  ai«»  imcivil  and  rudo. 
"d'hi-y  aic  iuaolunt  in  thtdr  speech 
and  their  l-oarinij,  Ihcy  arc  the 
snr-oriiiLT,  thr  Kiney,  the;  abusive. 
They  wt.vv.  tliofe  in  tho  mnltitudo 
that  Kiinoundvd  the  cross,  who 
w(u/^'«  d  Iht  ir  heads  at  Infinite 
diiriiitv. 

II.  The  iirsfECTrvL.  "Aman 
of  nndeistindiniij  holdcth  his 
l-eace.*'  Ih'  ia  neither ]»r»eipitant 
in  the.  judgment  he  fonns  of  men, 
nor  h:;^ly  in  his  laji2:u:i«;e.  He 
listejis,  '.  .ilect.s,  woiirhs,  and  then 
spr.iks  with  doferunee  ;  ho  is  the 
true  gentleman  of  R'"wicty;  euu- 
tiou.>,  jtrudent,  j-olit*'. 


m.  Tub  tattler.  "  The  tUe- 
boarer  rsvcoleth  sQcrHn.**  Atel»- 
bearer  is  one  who  will  t«ke  in 
your  secrets,  and  liast^n  to  bii 
neighbour  to  pniir  them  into  his 
grc^y  ears.  He  has  an  itchia:; 
to  know  your  c-onccnw,  and  no 
sooner  do"^  you  impart  th<^m  than 
he  itches  for  their  communici- 
tion. 

Ho  is  not  always  malicious  in 
spirit,  but  ho  is  alwayv  danirt^roof. 
Ho  is  always  disturbing  friend- 
ships, startinar  suspicions,  ani 
c:reatingr  animosities. 

IV.  The  trustwobtry.  "  Bot 
he  that  is  of  a  faithful  spirit  con- 
cealoth  the  matter."  lliii  nisn 
is  the  antithesis  to  the  talebcsrpr. 
Ho  is  a  dependable  friend;  be 
will  listen  to  your  secrets  as 
things  too  sacred  for  speech.  Yon 
can  ta-ust  him  with  your  life,  he 
will  nover  botray  you. 


cTbcolaciical  llicrtcs  ;m!tr  (Queries. 

OPEN     COUNCIL. 
[Thr  utmost  fjfvdom  of  honest  thought  i-*  permitted  in  thin  department.    Tbe 
.iviri'  :uu-;  tht  niitrc  u^e  his  own  UiMTiniiiiating  faculties,  and  the  i^ditor  aiBt  lie 

lo  <l.;ii:i  frciilom  from  re.-'i>onsibility.] 


itUou 


TUB  OKIUT  rnoriTiATiON. 
Article  XI. 

Ill pl leant. — In  jinswT  to  Querist 
No.  1';,  }..  :?.32,  Vol.  XVII.,  and 
<'ontinucd  from  p.  .oT,  Vol. 
XIX.:— 

II.  Thi  TertuUianic  theory  of  the 
tSav/ci  Tf'inif'i/  or  'hi.  Biiuffo/GotL 
Tertullian  (x.n.  1 ')(i-24ri)  wa.s  ori- 
ginally a  Pai^nn,  but  afterwards 
a  Christian  writer  of  some  im|Kir- 
t-ineo.  As  a  Cliristian  he  em- 
braced the  tenots  of  ]Vrontanu8, 
who  was  very  w*  ak-mind(?d,  so 
murh  .,.)  that  he  fancied  himself 
the  very  Comforter  promised  bv 
our  Lord  lu   Uis   disciples,  and 


thoi^ht  himself  endowed  ^ritk 
specuil  gifts  for  the  puxpose  of 
perfecting  the  GhiistiaB  fidtb, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
left  by  our  Saviour  ia  a  ymf 
rodimcntuT  state.  Tke  sIbi^s 
fact  that  TectuUian  wae  a  Uea- 
tanist  naturally  and  neoeomilf 
weakens  the  value  of  his  opinMi 
on  all  matters  of  belief  With 
onlj-  one  alight  Biodificaliim  hs 
accepted  the  theory  of  JiMtia»  ihs 
Aristotle  of  the  pott-aportolifi 
age.  According  to  theTMuUiaBio 
theory,  Christy  as  i 
being,  was  quite  diatinet 
God  and  inferior  to  iTim,    OifMfc 


T8BaL0GI0Al«>2l0«E0  Atnyt^UfiRttt. 


«•  ;0«d  cmlj  m  botng  iho  ^n 
)f  Qud,  **  aad  not  as  being  zmhj 
M  lixOltfK'^noft  qua  iptum 
OMfM."  TheSoawasmlwaysde. 
mdtmi  upon  tbe  Father,,  for. 
'iitf  appeared  and  acted  always 
f  Plk0  aiHkoritp  mnd  will  of. the 
•thwr-tf^  mmstwritaH  Fatrit  4t 
nbmiiUpu  He  acted  always  in.  the 
ame  of  God — in  Dei  J^atris.mo- 
iintL  *Vh&  will  of  God  wiis  active 
ft'the  production,  of  the  tSon,  fur 
la  waa  prudacedirhen  God  wUled 
trrrrJV^M:  OHM  Mtitt  ^ttdMii  iptum 
rimum  protulU.&trnmtuin^*  In 
Qamcnting  .on  John  x.  30,  *'  £ 
Jid  th^  father  are  one/ '  Teitul* 
isarsagrdti'*  We  are  one  thin^<*« 
ttawp  and  notr  one  pennn«-*iMii«. 
U  (CSirittt)  8aya.oiie~-«/iwm^iaL 
he  neuter  gender,  booanae  He 
^&stA  not  to  idonUty — ad  tingu* 
mi^fiAvit^biit  :tD  luuty,  resem* 
lance,  imiQn;.  thadove  o£  tho 
uthcr,  who  delights  in  Uis  Son, 
id  the  obedience  of  the  Son, 
ho  obey:i  the  will  of  the  Father 
sm/  unit  (item,  ad  aiinilitttdinemf 
i  conjunct  ioncm  ;  ad  deitctioncm 
*^ruy^git}.,fili4fA,dili^$^  H  aO, 
af^mM  F9i4}iti\¥ultiiitaU  ^Irk 
»egmtut\"  The  Father  and  Son 
ere  one  in  their  work^^jpe/* 
ar?a.  .,  ,  .;•  , 

.tTofftiillian  agrood-  with  Justin 
regarding  the  Father  and  Son 
distinct  persons,  as  truly  sepa- 
CbJr  f liomr  eaoh  ovhef  ta  any  two 
Ml  amr  but  inrtead  of  giving 
btatinenee  to  their  ononesa  as 
lilio  OJUMiee  of  thoir  b«in»,  ho 
priDO  of  tlwir^MienesB  in  relation 
':^fOiit  imA  purpose^  thus jp^fiilg 
#  irfAy  for  the 'theory  of  Origen. 
lUuut  xndt  wife  aife-two  eepairatiD 
■MHuilitlst^  or  oeesciotis,  aetiTe' 
Ing^',  sd  were  ^the  •  Father  m^d 
m  tfoh-  <ftakuMt  x^^nQi^;  b^t 
I  :tfia»  anft  >  wife '  sm  OBe>  f A)  fn' 
Latibn  to'iiutnanity,ieach  bddg 


■iT'iAtansti.  w«rky  dAd  foclihjf; 
i  th«  Father  bna  with  Chmt 


(a)  rehUabh 
VOL,  XIX, 


to  the  JfMm^ 


iamut,  and  [by  m  niexmooB  to 
purpose,  ypdfjJOi  power,  &/Mlfifi ; 
agreement^  6/ut9oLfL;  syoqtathy, 
avpi^u^;  and  aunanessalwiil, 
raur6ri7r(  roD  /9ou\i|fiarsr.  ! 

The  theory  of  TdrtuHian  dif- 
feted  from  that  of  Justin  in  rolb- 
renee  to  th$  oripitk  of  ih»  Sm  m 
rdatinn.  U  time.  Justin  evideatly-i 
re^;aided  tho  Sen  •  as  of  srocoai 
ongin,  as  a  cunsuious  being,- in 
cocnparison  wi^  tho  Fatheiv  .who 
was  not  only  befinre  all  ages,,  r^ 
irdPTuw  dumaift  and  boforealliioa* 
tui«B^.«y>6.W(imw  Tuir  urnriidrui^r 
but  aLjo  unbegotten,  dyttnufrnSf 
and  without  a  boginaing,  dwapxps. 
Tertulllan  belioved  that  Iha  boii- 
abo  was  without  boginning— -sols 
equal  to  tho  Father  in  tho  doror* 
tioA  of  Hisesdstenoe.  In  his 
nation  there  wcro  two  distinot 
aasd'  eternal  porsottalitioay  yoi  sc^ 
related  ^  each  other  thatone  was. 
begotten,  ^cvm^otyiand  the  ^other. 
unbegotten,  dyepyifros.  The  pos- 
(^bility  of  this  was  suggestod  by 
tho  relation  of  a  fountain  to  a 
str^un,  md  oi  tho  sun  to  j^l  ray 
\Qi  Jight.  [}*%<#  ftjii^itoiqpn^tho 
stTOttfii  ard'twoL-iii  appdurance, 
but  undivided  ;  and  the  sun  and 
the  ray  are  two  fonns  (Jonna), 
but  united^' '  The  fountain  is  an- 
terior to  the  stream,  if  both  have 
ft  beginning ;  but  an  eternal 
fountain  has  also,  of  necessity,  an 
eternal  stream.  TertuUian  was 
also  led  to  snpp<)8e  ,both  Son  ajad 
:]5^her  tfi  l^ft  j^itortxal,  fibm  the. 
fSsQt  that  tbo  exinonco  of  a  chfld 
is  necessary  to  tho  constitution  of 
.a  father  J  "for  it  is  nec<jssary  ttiit^' 
,G0d  the  FatSiior  should  ha^'0  CMd 
Ihij  S^oti,  thiit  Hq  may  bo  Ghjd  tha'' 
F^&ur."    {Jdi%  hax.  c.  Mi].      '  > 


but  thff  word  sd^^iiys— et<?rft[il— ' 
WHS  a6t  sappoeoil  to  pppclnde  tha  "J 
ixjaaibiHt  j-fjt  u  fff  ^vf-^f?,  fur  Alo,t»rt- 
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says,  "  lict  no  one  tfikrt  the  'irord 
III  ways  to  mfaii  unlicirotton  — 
firing  TO  act  7r/>69  inroPOLap  dyfvmp-ou 
>a/tVa;'frw."  {!.)>.  aif.  Alt.r.  ojmd, 
Th,>.d.  lib.  i.) 

This  theory  attained  itshisrh^t 
point  (tf  cif'velo]'nK'nt.  in  thi»  luinds 
of  Athanasius  (a.i>.  'J'.>8-;<7o"i.  Ho 
toacb<'s  Die  dislinctittn  of  Father 
and  Son,  and  rf 'j-avils  th(ni  ns 
fiilly  separaUid  fr.uu  eueli  othor 
as  two  men  arc ;  or.  to  hko  his 
own  words,  *'  as  a  man  and  his 
statue,  the  Btatiio  hointr  euppoBod 
to  j>r»ssf'ss  a  eonsciDUHn'Sr*  or  a 
j>or8onality  of  its  ^.^T^■n.  {( 'on,  j4r. 
I.'ft.  iv.)  (Ifnl  tho  J'nther  is  tho 
eanse,  citrta,  of  thi«  Son,  tho 
Holy  Spirit,  and  of  every  <Tea- 
ture — T779  KTicfiiis  Tracrrj^.  {J/ix. 
Orth.  I't  ^t>iOM.)  The  Son  is  God 
in  a  8»eondaT}'  or  SKl»ordinato 
sense ;  hnt,  nr'Vfrt}i«"^l<'S«,  is  (Tod, 
asj  liavinir  to  (rod  thn  relation  of 
a  Son  to  a  b'ather.  Christ  isCJod 
dj-rivod  from  (»od — tv  OcoOj  Oe6s 
^<TTi;  hnt,  in  tlie  hilr]\e^■t  senso, 
there  is  ono  (iod,  Kcmiso  the 
Fathtr  is  ono — eJy  f)t6?  cm  xai 
Trar^/j  cts.  (('o^'.  Sahf,)  This  re- 
lation between  the  y)riniary  <»od, 
tho  Father,  and  tli«'  8ee<»tidaiy 
God.  th(j  Son,  has  ahvuys  bwn. 
"God  eould  not  ho  n  Father  be- 
fore He  had  a  Stm  <»f  His  vorj' 
snlstaner",  an«l  th' lefore  His  pa- 
tomity  tnn*t  havr  T)PFn  eoctc>mal 
with  His  divinity,  {(.'"n.  At\  iii.) 

Fn.f»elii\iH  of  C;tsar«ii  (A.n.  270- 
340),  a  man  of  eniin<-nt  learninfy, 
another  of  tlie  x»hiksopi»ie  w*hoo], 
accept!  d  tho  theory  <»f 'J'irtnllian 
respi.etincr  tho  ot«inity  of  the 
Son.  "The  Son."  navi*  lie,  "was 
befjfotten,  not  imleed  as  ni.»t  exist- 
in  lj  at  a  etTtain  time—  on  -xpovoiz 
/i€P  Turiy  0}''K  6vTa.**  \Ihin.  JCrau, 
Lib.  iv.  e.  3.) 

Novatian  ^V/r.  A.n.  200)  orii?i- 
nallya  stoic  philosonher.butaflor- 
wards  a  bishop  of  liomc,  edited 
and  abridged  a  worse  of  Tcrtnl- 
lian — De  Trinitntr — in  whteh  he 
laboun  to  bKqxy  tUat  Christ  is  not 


iqml  to  God,  properiT  f|)ea]ditt» 
•otherwiM  thete  wottSd  be  tve 
Ooii^'bfxti^'  tnflid  eqotl,  tihey 
wOTiM  be  ttro  Oodi  —  Mjmtu 
inrenti  duM  Deim  riMid%Mt^. 
Tho  If^thor  ooidd  not  make 
two  Gods,  because  He  did  not 
make  two  onginal  beings— •! 
fdeo  diio»  faeif$  ftonpotwi,  q^m  mc 

iiifaj»6rtifi'ttfkftidtt He  Hitt- 

eelf  wRd  subject  to  His  Fsiber^ 
togfHher  with  nil  tboeo  ereatares 
which  wioro  rabjoet  to  Him— <4m« 
ipM  cutn  Ai>,  qHiS  iili  ambjt€i0  mk^ 

Euiiebius  also  is  eqnMllr  em- 
phatic on  this  point ;  for  he  wys, 
'*  Ho  who  alone  is  withoot  bcgm- 
nin&r,  6  fiopof  dtmpxot,  and  nabo- 
gotten,  who  has  dirniitr  in  Hie:- 
self  (is  God),  and  is  tlie  ctasa  of 
bctitip:  to  the  JSon  himself,  as  wtU  as 
of  His  being  such  as  U«  is.  ^rj 
d^  Tt^  idfp  Tov  €ttnu  mit  rotf  f«M< 
<Ii»at   y4ywus  Airtm"    (J)e  £cc. 

Tho  Tertnllianic  theoiy  Ham 
teachcv;  1.  Tho  eternal  ezisleiKe 
of  one  esseneo  as  the  sabibt- 
tum  of  two  divtinrt  but  elmal 
personalities.  'i.TheneceHSiyM- 
eqaalityof  these  two  penonSkSoe 
boing  God  j^r  s^,  the  otiier  God 
j)er  alhtd  ;  ono  beini^:  God  feal,  sad 
the  other  God  nominal ;  OM  tciag 
the  only  txue  God,  and  the  othrr 
GodbyaccommodatioB.  TheHoIr 
Sinrit  is  next  to  the  Son,  but  aoC 
God  in  tho  highest  eeiiM  of  the 
word;  This  deory  fidling  into 
the  hands  of  a  iiUMter  tfaahov 
such  as  Origenwai^  aitianed  soo- 
ther fonn,  as'  we  shall  fiad  ia 

III.  Tkf  6rigmi9tw  tkmf  •f 
the  SturH  THnit^^-^^yi^gm  hjk 
185--2A3}  wt»  a  piii^<tf  fha 
great  man^  Glemeiiaof  Atoiandris 
(Cirfik.^  2aO]L  lik*  J«tiBS&d 
Teitiillisai,  li«'beliav«a  iattoilv- 
sal  existflDM  elf  tlie  J^MsMSMSir 
— in  th«  peftMudr  MMntlan.ef 
Father  and  Stn^liMJdslte;  Mi 
unlike  '.TtttiiUiMV  htt- 
the  DiviBMflMibgMttltol 


r1BI0I^<lIQAL^^BIMIS7ttn.)ainBDnB. 


oesi 


P$:e4frm0^  eonackjaa  being 
ither.  Thb  eUmalper- 
the  ooly  Beisg  who  'was 

'*  except  onfl^  that  ia  God 

[Qmira  Orft.  lik  t.)  Christ 
by  ptctkipatiqa  of,  Hifl 

r*-n"  Al«»'«XW     Ti;t    V«CIIK)U 

."  "  The  Sandour,"  he 
9a8  impropeiiy  regarded 

SuprGtaie  •  Siei&ir  *^  t6p 
|(rat  T^  mrl  irfict.  .Q»6r 

adda^  ''.we  do\  not  think 
be  Bach--*ilXX'  6vTi  yt^i^fi^it 
"(Om.  CMu  /i».tiii.).  MThe 
lesa  powfiMf-iIiroAaetfqfe- 
Aihe  FatbQr;/<i»«  :  But 
the  Son  was  izxlBriMf  to 
Q  :ira8  siL|>enor  toj  «»y 
urti  CK)d-T-^^exo»^w  ro 
(Ofiv  CtU.Wt.y.)  Hftis 
it  aacient  «f  aU   beings 

)t  Mi;  6od-r^  06&f--bU!t  a 
««}."  (C^bM.  titi/(»A»«)    Our 

are  to  bo  addxes^ed  jto 
x>]agh  Chiift^  as  the  Bo* 
huiph  addresses!  Chnst 
liliary^.the  Mints;  ]ret 

pfray  and  ffi^  thamka  to 
^.pxovidod  wo  difltingiuah 
i  prsyer  int  the  prq[>er 
her  aense  of  the  woRd,  imd 
jch.  i9.  improper  ov  subor- 

r^wsv"  (CM.  CMf*  Hi^  V.) 
Son  beinr  thw  in  every 
'mier  to  the  Fathei^  oon^ld 
i4h€  Mtme  essence  or  naUire 
ri»ther,or  be— r4i*o«jJ«r4o«— 
he  aught  be  eaid  to  Jiave 
e  oir  essence  Hmilmto  that 
VfJtl^r^  or  ho^^-^noio^ios, 
lA  had.  some-  doubt:  about 
d.  Christ  having  the  same 
.  llil^il^  Oogon  there  was 
ing:.nictre  tba«4oubt. .  Tihe 
vqpecting'  the,  ong  jessence, 
ihiJuMln  and.TertaUMn 
)ksn,  paasfld  in  Origim  into 
£{|h»i  t)K#.<^MMXWJoli.1lhe 


Sosi  waa.<diffiHront:i£n>di"thi»j«i- 
8mo9n£  the  iKathex.*  He.'<inis 
esseoMftUy  ^anetbarT— ^r^pet  kar 
ivffia0.**{J)t  Or,y  In  &et».iiiaf«&s 
a  second  Gcd^Oebs  .9fvrcj90i^>4^* 

. -The' itheovF-  «£•  Ongem»iigrsrd 
Mdth  tiboit  of  Justin  and  tfaftti.of 
X«1ai]lianyi»  regafedixig  th»;8#n 
as/a  4i$tin€t.hting  ^xrrpendn  ifincn 
th»  Fathexviuid  iMmiat^erjNMQr, 
inlBxior  to  Him. '  JtacireedfViVDB- 
ovftr,  with  that  of' JilstiB^  iaviiD- 
gardiog  the  origin  tof  >4be  .gftjot  as 
Uthin9  plaodi  m  Jimt,  .tha-l^Uier 
^one  being  etonud.    Xt  dimoqd, 
bpweyer,  £rDmboth»  in  suftpo^ing 
,the  $9$tuce  <if^  thn  £of^  4in  U  amthfr 
Jhtm  $k«  msemee^qfv  tH  ^€thw^ .  md 
it\ferior  U.H,    Xt^waathe  peou- 
liaidty  of  his  fiystonu  -  Be  did  not 
jsappose  the  essenoe  of  Christ;  jtx> 
be*  identioal  with,  that  o£'  ia»y 
:  cceatod  being ; . ,  bat  isqpposine:  a 
nnmbar  <if  eaaenfoes!  to  •exist' be- 
tween 4he = J)iinwrH0HW.  and  Ihe 
tinatur^dstmcc.'^  essenoefi  .partly 
derived^  and  parUy.cxeatedr^e 
,  :ieg«rded  tiie  essence  ol  Ghxist  las 
4ionei|pondini^  to  the  highestTof 
these. ,  The  Son  ol  Ood  wasr  not 
iQodasto  the  substratom  lof.;^ 
ibei|iflr>  any  nM»re  than  ae  tQ.;tiie 
Jittnbntes  of.  His  person ;  xicoiwas 
He  a  creature^    &e  ^as:  Diviiie^ 
but  not :  the*  I>ivinity*<~9f^  iBot 
iBf^   HevBA&odfUk^biatoot 
propevdy  Godi  .Ja  iesennc0.,aiid 
m  work  He  wiaa  >  the  Mediator 
■between  tha.  Creator.! and>^: the 
created,  m  weU  a«  In  offiee  be- 
tween dod  %nd  xnan« 
;:  IV.  Tluf  Artan>   theory  (if  Jhe 

•^17):  was  a  pi]»a>7ter  of  •  the 
Cbi^roh  o£  =BaoAulia>  in  Al^xAn- 
dria.  He  was.  a  disciple  of  the 
liistorioo-critioal  school  of  Lndan. 
Hi»  oixried  the  theoi:^  !«C  Ofigen 

M  its  legitimate  tiijxnuBBitjkmi .  Mi» 
itheei^  agreed  wiUi  thoie  4)i3e*dy 

iinentioned  .in.'  imgirdipg  i:Jtho 
iFatbev  wl  Son  ad  4w^'ii^.f«(n«R- 


m 


fBtsmatjtKsm/  li^rtm  aki>  Qi^BtiiiB: 


fft  TeiafftrfUngf  the  6<jn  rta  tj/rv/w 
W  tlic  FuthtT--tigr*?ed  is'ith'  thftt 
flf  Jirstin  ftud  that  of  Grigcn  in 
Tcpofientfn^  tiie  8cM  «*  hftvin^  a 
(trfintiiFfg  hi  time^  beftire  -^vhich 
IjcgTuriing  Ifo  waw  Ti6t;  G«d,  tt© 
(^\]»e  <rf  all  tMngPt  wjie  nloiiQ 
^tii£ni:t  Ix^giiiininp^,  The  801^  tta* 
bf^lMi  betbrc  time,  m;\r3cb*foT« 
tiiH  agcfl,  but  iiud  TiO  cafifit0Tl*?B 
bcfbre  He  WFiB  bf^ottr^.'  As  tb 
eE^ncts,  the  Son  wna  not  H  part 
6f  God,  nnither  waf*  He  B^ad^  tiS" 
luiv  pre -exist  eft  t  "nriRtter,  "hut  of 
ndilhing"^^  ot*  hrtwv:  The  Son 
vflS  thttB  a  crentani  of  God,  ftnd 
Iho  Holy  Hfrtrit  WM  Tjtit  tho 
■^Tf^turo  of  ft  ct'crtlai'^.  [Eptpk, 
^ftrl  mt.  vi.,  viW.)  i  It  woa  in  i^e- 
■femice  to  /A^  eax^ttev  n/  fht  Sm\ 
thtit  fh^  eiioorj'  of  ATJua  differed 
fi-oih  tho^o  of  his'  ivrediaj^isoffi 
ttlt^dy  ilrentiontfL    '  ^    - 

-  Y*/PoiT  K'lcnii*  pEiSfl«tfA^ 
TfnsdittjEftt  '  Jfnnr  t  bought ftil 
'^tttidtrs  (#  GwFh  Wo¥ii  ^t^  *nit 
^^Uit<*  pfati^flt?d  fhrtt  ttny  aflhc 

tjicunb^tl  with -Whflt  W49  roTHjftl^d 

-^of  th^  Deity.      Btif,  Ftc^m^  thnt 

tht>  UihJo  spcVo    of  Fathei- nwd 

Sdia   tind    Sjiirit,    and    of  «d!ti 

'  lis  of  (kd,  f  hoy  clun^  to  tinJ  'i^*a 

of  ttleticct  «JiS  Mp«r«te  p««6il- 

Alilies. '    Findin^>  thftt  ^ripttffo 

^^ijrttaented  'feith  aW   Ot>d -^ab 

"  #$tiJil  tf  «ich  othrt*  in  all  potota, 

'*fliC0l4»l  poiAt  of  mo*c  i^orlc  lir 

ln^ef;  Ihdj^  WoiiM  havo  b«ii*v^dd 

^^  tiifrciciitiiide  of  thi*^  Oods  bad 

■:ii)ottIici'Rfb1e  ims^  emfihaticsally 

st<jt<*d    tliftt  thCTti'  wive   but  6il%. 

The  KJcmO  Creed  did  not  uttett 

thfir  i^-tdTresj  for  it  tf<iw1ietc  *a- 

tiartttl  wbnt  1h<?y  bdifn-^d  t^'bo 

ti^e, — 1;//\  the  flttfiolut^  efernitvl 

of    tho  86ri;     «r  (If),  1  Hli  r^ 

eqiiftlitt  i-ithtlie  Ftrther/'  ^The 

;  ^C^«*d  (lesCTibed  Itim  trot  nh  G^d, 

■'but  aia  "God  derived  from  tJod," 

^■e^f  rfK  Of^P,  and  iiiiFithom^tk^d 

'  f hoso  who  n  B?mrt  wl  th  at  tii  c  Kan  dtd 

^  tiot  t^xist  hoftao  Hp  wtift  h^gdtt^f 

W  bcsjic^red  tliat  H^-vr 


^ 


I 


€^;kkd  thdf  concepticjin  r/f  tl* 
g4LJ¥y  ©f  Chriil      Oih^  -wwdi 

ntui  ihoae  additions  tiT^  rt4btm«l 
in  the  princijiol  ere^^is  of 

'  5C^aiit'^lh<*n|  ■*ph*  Ar&ii  i» 

following  words  ■  —  ^  Ikiiid 
th«r&  )Are  f  A/W  I^f0fi«oci  oj^  ^  4#     _ 

Bb*i,ttTid  Hoiy Spirit,"^*,  I,  in* 
Ani^IienTi  ditiii«B»  in  fh^l^fef^ 
nift^  Axtielflfl,  Am«*rt^  tTi^'intte 
ttnity  of  th«' Cl4idh£94t  tlt«t«  lit 

thrfto    petflons  nf  *n^ 

Bilthtsr^  of  the  AsktMilft 
diiflitiB^"AltLdtb^ 

NK^^yv  !ilthon-h di^im^^vUMl? 
their peraonalpriopeitica.'*  (Ilwi. 
V,)  The  ^os*rataiftembrir«f  Bfcp- 
tiM4  held  in  I..<m4Mi  *jfi  1609. 
whi!e  l<?aninpr  to^iaiKji  fh*l|««^ 
thro#  j^rsfsns,  heaxtttled  %^  #«IIh 
thfr'woril  ''^|ic*r*ons  '^  in  ih*ii  «m4. 
fesal^k  of  f^itb,  and  g«v#  A 
^!tfi]i^^«ticb  is  itipon  "^ ' 
tft^BeeieiVbl  or  'tnedAl 
tSonJ  "In  Hilff  lli^-fne  «tttllil> 
nite  Bdn^  th^«^  qj«  Uit«4  «i^ 

tiie^i^h^e  £>Tvin^  ettieiM  4'*«\ 
All  iftfitifte,  ^tiio«|<^l  ^ 

The  foUmler  ef  Wt*lc%*TiH 
thodium  Sam^  not  ^n^mjwf 
hii  fit HcjpldB Ml  ejppPSirioM  ^t 

hi}\M  hi  irt#w  ^mmm.  - '  *•! 

ilVrean.    1    tiB^    a^m     irrailf 

^  Wtthicmt  MiT  iTlTif !  .^  I 

ktiow  ofnomfr  h<!li  :  ^ 

vol.  v.p*  31,)  ■'  t 

^^  Indi^wndiiitit,  ito  tth«^p<l« 


Tan0LQpi«iti«  ifOQiw  ANii^  tOmwHiwh. 


abaadoaed  ,  tho  FdErsQual 
in  every,  foanxi,  and  to  show 
}ral  tendency  toward^  tjbio 
ixunal  or  modal  in  sonve  of 
iificationa.  **  Thoy  Wieve 
od  is  rovealodin  uk^  Scrip- 
ts the. Father,  the  JSon,  and 
)ly  Spirit,  and  that  to  each 
tribtttcd  tho  same  diyino 
tijos  and  pcrfeotious/' 
HI.) 

Tuji  jl*HBX01fBVA.I«  TUEORT 

I  Saojisi)  TaiNiTT.  I  uien^ 
lis  lu^i.iwot  bocauao  it  wap 
fi'X  Buhsc^uent  to  .tlio  pcr- 
:hooriba  already  Gxplamed, 
cause  itiejdsted  before  tibbu 
dion  of  itho  statement^  of 
ScriptoTQ  by  Greek  and 
a1.  pkilo9opmesy  and  be- 
lt appctiis  daily  to  bo 
^  more  popular  among  the 
ug  men  of  this  age,  as  tho 
aoo  mado  to  modom  orcods 

.  wns  iq>oken  of  by  the 
^  and  the  apostalio  iatluiis 
o  Church,  sometimes  as 
r,  sometlmds  as  Christ  or 
ometimes  as  .Spirit  or.  Holy 
,  and  aomotimes  as  Pathor, 
nd  Spirit  Tho  Father  was 
ontod  as  God,  so  was  the 
md  JO .  was  the  Spirit.  .  In 
iturgy  ol  tho  Alexandrian 
lb  (6'<W.  A.D.  IqO),  tho  peoplo 
presented  as  thus  roppond- 
-"Ono  alone  is  holy,  the 
r;  Oaa  alone  is  holy,  tho 
Ono  alono  is  holy,  tho 
.*'  {Butaen.)  .  God  was  ic- 
d  as  emphatfcally  ono-r^ot 
Qoonsciotts  ossence,  but  one 
ous  Being,— having  one  in- 
moc,  one  volition,  ome  per- 
1^..  God  was  Father,  8on, 
)pirit,:Bnd  yet  tho,  Father 
rod,  th9  Son  waa  God,  and 
>irit  was  God.  Ono  m  not 
iented  as  being  inferior  to 
ther,  but  oach  is  Divine, 
ich  is  Divinity.  Few,  bow- 
in  the  earliest  ages,  thought 
>win£r  how  eadi  was  God, 


and  God  wa^  oach«  Pi^axoas  (CVri?. 
A.]>«  ^00),  ..an  emineoib  Christian 
oonfessor^  and  a  deep  thinker  on 
xcligioif0  matters,  but  most  glar- 
ingly misrepresented  by  the  p^ 
judicod  tTertullion  in  his  Liber 
€imira  JPraxeani^  proposod  ono  of 
the  earliest  definitions  of  the  phor 
nojuepal  theory  of  the  Trinity. 
liM  idea  was  that  the  Divine 
Being,  G;od — the  one  eternal  per- 
soiViUty — was  Himself  both  Pa- 
thol:, Son,  and  ySpirit,  as  He.  xa- 
•vealod  I^msoV  in  diiforent  ways 
or  wa^  viowod  from  diSbrent 
jstancling  points. .  Noetus  {Circ. 
Mi.\),  j^)  defendjod  the  theory,  of 
I'russpas  slightly  modified  agaipst 
the  misopnoeptions  of  tho  philo- 
sojiliers.  &il)cllia9  promulgated 
a  theory  which  had  some  analog^' 
to  thatr  of  IVa^ccas  and  that  of 
Noetus,  but  differed-  from  .thsso 
ina  mo^  important .  point — tbvl.^ 
that  Jesus  was  npt  regardodas^ 
incamatioa  of  tho,  Deity,  hut 
simply  as  a  man  upon-  whom  .  a 
oertaia  iivine^  tntr^y  ^rested.  The 
Jjo§Q9^  aocording  to  Sabellius, 
was  xkot  God  jbi  any  sense,  but  a 
.  m^ro  attribute  or  infmia^^  whi(^ 
belonged  to  the  Divine  na^iuxe. 
.TJhis  tacit  denial  of  the  Deity,  of 
Christ,  in  the  theory  of  Sabel- 
lius, was  seiaed  upon  by  the  per- 
Aonal  theorists  as  meana  o£  praju- 
difing  the  ilUterate  ag^iIvst,the 
ph^omeual  theory. .  The  so- 
pUUtxy  of  the  ago  in  which  these 
daflnitxona  wctq  given  axid  dis- 
cussed, has  never  been  surpassed, 
fox  it  vas  a  maxim  upon  which 
acme  very, gopd  men  acted,  that, 
in  dafending  the  truth,  .  any 
amQunt  of  qophistry  andmisrc- 
p^reientatipn  was  allowable!  '^Xhc 
«nd  juptified  the.  means.' ' 

iTheiie  two  series  of  thoorioa — 
..tha  j^rsonali  .originating,  in  an 
eflort  to  -fuso  the  doctrines  of 
Chrisiiamty  and  tho  dogmas  of 
heathon  philosophies  into  one 
system,  and  the  phenomenal  or 
modal,  axVaiai^  ixwa   ^  «»xftV;^ 
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study  of  tlie  lifo  of  Christ  and 
the  statementB  of  inspired  men 
— have  heen  aoecpted,  at  g^ven 
in  tho  foregoing  definitions,  or 
these  fdightl^-  modified  by  theo- 
logians in  all  tigGB,  Unitarians 
accept  tho  personal  theory  as 
defined  by  Qri|;en  or  Arins,  but 
those  Trinitarians  who  have  any 
notion  at  all»  probably  ocoept 
the  phcnomonnl  theory  in 
some  form  or  other.  I  speiik  thus 
especially  from  obscrvinp^  that 
Br.  Shcddywho,  in  his  "History 
of  Christian  Doctrine/'  seems 
to  speak  approvingly  of  the  per- 
sonal distinctions  of  the  Nioene 
symbol,  yet  in  giving  a  theory  of 
his  own,  he  supposes  God  to  be 
cn§  coti9a'ou9  Jicing  or  ptrmnalUff, 
whose  image  is  seen  in  the  soiil 
of  man.  (&c  roL  i.  3G6.)  He  says 
that  tho  human  spirit,  in  lie- 
coming  self-conscious,  **  must 
become  distinguished,  but  not  di- 
vided into  two  distinctions,"  out 
of  which  anothcr^-athird-Hiriras, 
before  self-consciousneas  beoames 
completed.  These  distinctior<a — 
hypostases— are  thus  explained. 
1.  Tho  spiri^^tho  I — the  ego — 
must  behold  itself  as  an  object 
This  is  the  ohject-tgo.  2.  The 
spirit  ia  aotive  in  oontemplating 
this  objective  projootion  of  aelx. 
This  is  the  witfett-egp,  3.  These 
two  distinetioni  are  again  united 
by  being  refavrcd  to  the  lame  con* 
sciousapiritL  llieso  distinctions 
are  real,  but  not  personal,  for  a 
person  is  n  oonsdons  beiii|f.  Ths 
word  person  ^-hypoetMis — waA 
thus  used  by  the  eody  theorists 
mentioned.  In  applying  this 
human  trinti^  to  tlui  Triility  in 
Ood,  Dr«  Shedd  aayi,  the  sul^- 
jectHBgo  ii  the  EathMV  ^^  oUeot^ 
ef^o  ifl  the  Son,  and  "tha  third 
distinctioA  (the  Holy  Bpmt)  is 
unintomittontly  pegssivuig.  the 
cisiiitiaL  nntty  and  ideati^.  of 
thft  idnecfc-Mco  tsA.  qV; 
(Father  .«aak^tea[r^;k 
ham:  ze0Btt^BS  Aa»1kMnT^^ 


rect,  bat  mention  it  timplT  u 
showing  the  tondencies  of  the  t«e, 
even  in  tho  ease  of  those  vbs 
seem  to  accept  the  thcevr  defiiMA 
in  what  is  called  '<  The  Atbaiuuiai 
Creed  "  towards  a  phenomsnal  or 
modal  definition  of  aoms  lind  h 
the  only  one  which  harmonisei 
with  both  ronson  and  Scriptoifi. 

Holes  on  thtjoregoing  UsmriM. 

Hotel.  IfthewordOodbetued 
to  denote  the  self-esistent,  inde- 
pendent^ and  infinite  Being,  viw 
is  the  source  of  ail  ezistener,  sad 
is  infinite  in  power  and  ihaUuir- 
fiection,  it  foUows,  that  accordiaf 
to  the  theories  of  Justin,  Trrtal- 
lian,  Origon^  and  Ariuf,  Jnu 
Clirist,  the  Son  of  God.  U  nOt 
God  at  all.  Ho  may  be  divine 
as  participating  of  Divinity,  bst 
Ho  is  not  what  the  Bible  'lepR- 
Bcnts  Him,  God  blessed  far  erv, 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lotdi. 
To  say  that  He  fs  God  beeaoM 
Ho  dciori^-ed  His  nature  from  the 
Divine  essence,  is  not  to  dsnr 
that  Ho  zeally  difiot  from  a 
creature,  nnlesi  it  csan  ba^rsntf 
that  no  croatuve  deiivts  tta  M- 
sonoo  of  his  being  from  the  erm^ 
tor.    It  is  aort  snfaiteas  sii 


unwise  to  fonnd  «  theory  ft>  n- 

Slain  the  diffoienoe  bet'wwa  Ibi 
erivatioa :  of  the  Son,  snd  the 
crosftion  .of;  cOieir  heings,  niM 
the   Utanl  ^ktnctian  T 
ffemmis  and;  gmtttU   iyor 
7erM«f-«-fbc  tte  ptooesfe  cit 
is  desoribed  not  liy  wm^  Ate 
aJB  wai  BuppoKd  by  ffcit  inftngrf 
the  NicoDd OrteArr  (&■■#.  J^ki) 
—but  hryhojtaimkBO,  (Miri  1) 
TUnlonginak  auTBi^i^JMir- 
age^  AbjeolflA'to  Ite-Myng^^ii^ 
creiifeidBy  vitkn  ptoAHfibn^' 
things  i9mh9fimikMi^im-n^ 
300,  Eqnbini^  tfai  fiMULifc» 
jectedlh»«flnifiiML:taHEMtl 
sopposedrillrl 
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vcq^ntO  belifl vo  in  Quo 
;  tmj  othuer  e«iGT»C^  or 

aa  from  jr/MWoiMn'i% 
yina  vtAi^n  in  a  piat« 

Thete  il  A  towlertey 
il  pliftiif>me«iii  a*  no- 
tllan  Iqroo  ft«9umiu^  a 
formi,.  and  the  ChHs-^ 
cr  Tvo  tild  natural  ly 
I  forctf  'vHth  the  acti^i» 
^jK««ttc»^of  ihe  will 
li@Ae  matierK  eanuot, 
tr:insf<TrtH!d  frooi  the 
OiiUti(?u  into  that  of 
t  J^fer  tx>  th^m  Biatplf 
abnuditj  of  biuUIiog' 
^hjo  diiferencfj  bwtfpoen 
f  tho  Son  of  God,  and 
i/bf  boinj^^to  i{?cuii) 
J  title  of  .God,  Ortid  to 
pI^  of  caft'a.ttirei^tipon 
1  m  filfendor  kr  a.  mero 

If,  thefflfehi^.iiwi  TB^ 

oryof  Jii^tiii,  Toort^^ 

t  or  Ariill,  ;vre  Triuit 

Ksp^iHe  ctf  the  Divi^ 

lis  eirrttcl  ptiitMfiim 
BM  first  snggoited  bf- 
TXkost  be  rojifcted  us 
iry  to  reii*oai,«»ifc'BU  aa 
a  fomuUtioia  in  Btrip^] 
adv&caliia  of  **  et  jnnl 
*  conieKj  I  bdUi'va, 
juo^  in .  God's  ^rord 
txy  fiuch  doct^LO.  Lt 
an  iuventioii  of  the 
oi^^r  t0  ^T0  the 
r   Chriet  ttian  hoiA^i 

frat&iti  id  timo.    But 

th&t  ihii  llitbecr  pro^ 
fw^ft'*^  Soa  at  aU, 
l^¥e  l)«ca  V  timo  be- 

riicil  ,sav  this  whon 
d  in  ihtjir  crc^  tha 
ti  thnflG  who  BAy*  i ,  .i- 
I  not  bofotffi  M&  wiLS  b^ 
t  8i  X^TOTTdfj  tri'  r  .  ji 
^  aik  ^I'^^hfj  CUtho- 
aiiath«iD«tbEiVi.'/    -  ^i 


Ing   iot  •  thU    iupposod^    oterail 
gonei&tibn    nmy '   iUu^tratA   the 
eternity  of  the  iSoa  nccofding'  to 
tho   phijnotnotial  theotryt  tut  i* 
inap^&iblo  to  that  of  Tortnlliatt  ' ' 
or  any  oth^r  perRom^kl   thooiy  ot 
the  SaijredTrirtity,     *'  An  ^terOftl 
fountain  hui  an  otamal  strciim^^ 
au  stomal  iun,  «n  ^ioronl  ligbti'^  ^  i 
Haul  TeztuUionJ    Hi&  Word«  havt'^' 
bean    {(iiotad   in    evoxy  agt3   by 
hiiiliercii  in  i  THnlty  of  Throo 
PoBKnid :  yet  it  wiii^  be  aodii  bjj 
liirs  moet  Bup«(rMbial  mi^d  irvftn^ 
t^^t  the  sb^eaoi  and  fo^mtAln  are' 
but  dift'eMiit  /<5r*»*  of  &o  bmb© 
substantfi^ — n^ber.    The  fbnutahi 
is  Wtttsr  eomtng  into  «ig:bt ;   tho 
stream  id.  thii  flame  watcn-  flowing 
on  tho  BurfiiQo.    The  fomntajn.  U 
not  tlie  craatar  of  th<3  TraUr,  it  im 
simply   the   Btr«iim  in   ita  comi- 
monoc  raisnt,  €l3  tho  ^  Btrcam  i*  t  Ho 
fount&in  in  itBtenninEttion.    The 
pluralttj  iff  fiibxplj  phonocaAnaL   ^ 
but  the  Unity— orator— Li  foal  J      -f 
The  flun  and  thu  Ifj^ht  hat^ : 
jaat  Iho   samo  r«liiti&n  to  eacJi '<> 
otli  er.    A  my  of  iig-ht  la  a  BtrMjar 
of  am^oetBiTB  wate^  pas^log  ir^m 
tha  «an  to  tiio  Tctimri  of  tbo  hi--   ^ 
bolder^d  aym.     Xh«Bo  waTtea  am  : 
mord  motioni  piTodiieed  amDnfftfa^'  1 
maloocUGs  of  an  old4iti«  meduiitiL'  ^ 
Opaquo   obffefita   of   a    mubwiot  ''r 
natnra^  it  i^  aup^Ked*  oondtatftl|tf  1 
MX  into  thij  a  an.     lluni^  motion''  * 
ii  arreitod,  bu£  ^xst  dcBtn^yodr  b^  ;c 
tha   flolid'  bodf  of '  ouf  «QntMli  ' 
lomiaary*    ThiB  iu»ilit0i  moiiait'':  ^ 
[Lu^iiiuca  mapcly  a,  diSbifvfnt  fi>mi|f  ■'{ 
and  bt^oomns  a  soriea  of  mtnill»'^ 
wtLv^  which  atrwjt  tho  ftjciling  tm^i 
heat;  tho  oy&  aa  lijt^t,  and  tho-^Li 
auJts  of  iilve^  and  oihor  subatanc^i^^  ^ 
!UA  a  eh«ftMcj|i  powi}^^a<:tmE^£]i*i>c> 
Whnt  W^  «9a  Wi  cjJl  «Uii  il  no^^^i 
tho    gr^r^   Orl)    whr>£o   litti^ctiv* :   • 
fitTCa  prerenti  Ha^  ptinotB  frofltt^ '  l 
flyfnj^  mto  Bf»oo  :  tho  Bun  wo  iwi  i  / : 
— ^f^jiikin^  in  retnti^ixnto  a  E*y  of  "^ 
lii^bt^is  buta  pdnt  in  a  BtroamuU 
of  motion,  ivhsr^  t^at  motion  ai*'-' 
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nnrl  llu;  ray  »ro  tlius  rually  iMon- 
tical,  ami  tJifir ditr<-i i-ncn  is siwi'ly 
l»lnii<,mi»rial. 

An  txainisaliMn  <»f  riU  sach 
ilhislraHt.Ms  >i:<'S\-h  tliat  ihoy  do 
not  lu-lii  tli<-  (.•"»«  tpti'jR  (if  two 
difi^'iimt  bt'in.'-Ts  ciicii  without  bo- 
i^iri:iin:r.  -Aliilf:  oin'  di-rivos  its 
ln'ini:  ami  iiatarc  fn'iu  lh«  oth<  r. 

y<.'.- ;;,— \ut'\toi  lluly Scrii)- 

tiin»  « ;!n  lu.'  ipi(it«  'I  wliicli  vorili»;a 
any  si.U'l'^  of  Uk'  IVK^t-Xif.'no 
]):,'rs('ii;il  throiy  rffinod  to.  The 
t]ii  tJlT  itf'olf  i<  al:?iunl,  h^.•c:lU^V  it 
is  c«»iitni)'v  to  1  ra^nii.  'J'o  sjay  that 
th<;  I'"atli<r  i-<  (.!•»*!,  th«' Sou  i-sCicd, 
and  th<'  Holy  Sj»irii  is  (!od — that 
th«-  rntlior.  Son,  ;iTid  Spiiit  are 
dilti'K-nt  luraidis,  aiid  each  God 
intlio  saiM»"  svij-^.'.  and  tluit  tlioro 
is  yrt  liut  on»;  ('«id,  and  nut  lhn;0, 
is  lo  .-isscrt  the  I'xi.-iti.'nio  vi  ^vhat 
I'Vt'iy  }nHuan  p.' iNon  i)ionoliTiccB 
inr  (>s.-i])lt.'.  This  is  not  above 
r!-as<»n,  but  conirary  to  it — not 
iiiijciratioiia],  but  irrational. 

r.ct  us  ]iut  tin-  lluiory  in  the 
furm  of  au  t  nu.ili.iri ;  we  have 
l!;«n,  i.ultiniJT  I'  i\>v  I''ath<  r,  S  for 
S  >n,  and  S|>  for  II<>ly  Spirit,  and 
<J  loi-  (iiul,  tht'  folluNNinijf  cqua- 
ti"ns:  - 

V    CS    (;,undSnr  (i  .  .  M. 
Au«I 

Kf  S  hSp  .(r  .  .  (/V. 
Tlu'sc.  two  i»i nations  «. an  never 
b<*  true  on  the  MUpiutsition  that 
<J  rt  i>rey(.iitfl  tin;  .««anir  quantity 
in  («/:  and  (//),  for  if  rquation  (n) 
!>••  trun,  ^/;}  must  be  wiitton  thus, 
lo  b«'  tnui  als>^- 

F  hS  i-Spr  3(;  .  .  ((•). 

S'^niL*  th<oii.its  rrpi-csc-nt  the 
ihri'«;  pi  rsoiis  as  havini^  simply  a 
unity  of  naturi*,  as  thn'-c  men 
may  havo  or  bo  on«'  humanity. 
In  this  case,  lu)Wt'vor,  tho  one 
existence-  htnnanity — exists  only 
in  the  form  of  an  abstraetion.  A.i 
such  it  has  no  exisiijnce  apart 
from  th»^  mind  which  conceives 
it,  and  corresponds  to  th«'  Hege- 
lian notion  of  God.  3Ion  aro 
cf.ns<iou8  brings,  but  humanity, 


apart  from  ]>cr8on»,  has  r.n  ros- 
seioiifncsB.     Now  God,  acc»rdiiiz 
to  tho  Bible,  is  a  conscious  K^ir;?, 
whimovor  He  is  mentioned,  evf  n 
ap;!!!  from  over>'  ecAC>  ption  « 
Father,  Son,  or  fcjpirit.    God  is  * 
Lcing  wh.o  has  inteUcrtual  acti- 
vity, volition,  f4fUng:,  oonscioot- 
ncBS ;  and  His  oneni^  in  reLatiin 
to  tho  Trinity  cannnt  bo  compand 
with  the  oneness  of  liumamty  in 
relation  to  man :  ami  if  this  rooi- 
pariiK>n- could  be  mndo,  the  diffi- 
culty   would    still    remain.     A 
nimibcr  of  beings  may  c.\i>i  fcav- 
inif  tho  same  nature,  jtf  men  who 
have  tho    samo  humanity,  po- 
vidird  this  nature  is  merely  dxutc: 
but  an  infinit<^  naturo  can  od't 
exist  in  UN€  inftiiiU  Being,    If  thi* 
rather  bu  God.  then  muft  He 
luive  will  and  intelligence  of  Uii 
own,    aitd    must    bo  in&iitc  in 
power  and  pcrfSoction.   If  the  Son 
be  God,  and  \'iewed  as  a  pn«>n, 
having!  a  u-ill,  intelUge&ce,  and 
ci  inseions  bein^,  distinct  Ir.  nn  tho 
Father,  Ho  must  bo  a!so  infisito 
in  |)ower  and  perfection.   But  th- 
existi>ncc  of  two  or  more  Beings, 
each  infinite  in  power,  is  inix<'>- 
sible,  as  tht\pAwcr  of  the  or,r  «,.\  : 
6^  eirouniifiiboii  and Itmifci by  V- ■ 
of  the  of  fur.    If  Father,  Son,  ani 
Spirit  be  each  God — one  ctcnal 
conscious  Being^-they  must  U 
in  intelligence,  will,  and  all  the 
essential  propei'ties  of  a  pex«oc- 
ftlity,  one  and  the  same.    There 
can  be  but  ono  mind — one  con- 
sciousness— in  the  one  true  and 
infinite  Being  whom  we  call  God. 
I  am  not  hnltious  to  grre  s& 
exact  definition  hcru  of  the  sacred 
Trinlt}'.     My  subicct  dqgs  ast 
retpure  an  exact  defiution,  and 
sudi  a  definition  U  not  glVen  in 
the  trord  of  God.     If  I  ham 
mroTod  that  God  ii  one  T*^»*f"'^ 
Bein^,  has  ono  inteUtgenos^  ose 
volition,  ono  conscionaueH,  one 
infinite  mind,  and  not  two  or 
Uirce,  I  have  aocomplialied  all  I 
wished.     The  tliree  diitindiffi» 
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not  be  stsjurded  fs  .tlUtee  r  aot 
mto  Mn|pi»<  M .  tbteo  matt,  bu^ 
,4«ft  -Mti^fti  or  one  'xniJi»  lono 
Eioii^  malMg  in.  thtee  zoodoa^ 
fVOiO^  tihar9e.T<ilatioii0,.or:  as 
It  ODd  vGod,!  r^ealing  -Himtell 
ift  <fO  to  aipB  in.  t]D:6d  difiEerexit 
<^..  rXo  mV  that  Gtid  the 
•UME-igiVM'.God  tko  .Son,  and 
1^:16^  tl«' Holy  JSprit,  joan 
a«|ilM]E.iZ&6ui  ao  more  thaa 
lA'  CM-rrtha  ono  infiaite  eoxi^ 
iHiB  p«r8<ma]xly-*^g«iye  Himael^ 
d  caaito  Uima^to  do  acorfa^in 
nd^  ■•.:•■  •  'T  .  . 
I/4ua  sot  uxuMwre  of  Uio  4iBf 
U»e«  which,  nallibe  foUnd  in 
pfoir^c  Bonio  lexprecaions  of 
9fy  QeapbojUM  in  hannOnj  with' 
b'ifiiexiomenalor  modal  &oor^, 
it  1iiL0-*difi(Mltitfl  aro  fewer  m 
ItiOGtion:  witii  /tida:.tha&'  with 
\j,ibmBy  i^hiohi  astftttteB  tho 
kenoMToC  God  and  thd  plurality 

£h|»?,ftaiDmcfiaI>  theory   re*- 
ism  tadk  itfaai  .-applioationr^t^  a 


.M 


fow!expi»88ionft'oceurHn|:  iii  the 
Gospel9--of  a  nv6do  of  inMrt)]:<etti<l 
tiou  which  is  conBtantly  oalled 
£oith  im  ficriptura^tho  regaling 
of  snch:  ctxprenione  as  mei«iful 
aocoitonodationa  on  the  part  of 
our  Lord  to  men's  modeoithii^^ 
ing. 

TWhettever  I  moot  with  the 
word  Fathler '  in  referbnoe  to  the 
Deity^  I  undei^tlmd  it  to  mean 
the  one  infinite,  sclf-eiuBtei&t, 
pottonal:  Qod.  I  nndetotandfhd 
word  Son'  when  it  referb  to  tb^ 
DiTino  nature  of  Jesus,  to  ddnote 
the^same^one  great  eonsoioui 
Being, 'and  similaz'Iy  of  the  Holy 
ttpiii)^.  or  of  tho  word  God  whidn 
it  has  ho  speoial  refel^noe  to  ^slr 
ther,  Son,  ot  Spirit.  There  is  bdt 
one  God,  one  infinite  Person,  iLnd 
thd  «ame  it  both  Father,  Bbn, 
and  Spirit—- om*  Father,  ■  I^rother, 
and  our  Guide.     ' ' 

'  GAtiiJiD,  B.A.  ' 

.  -    :.    (To  b§  eontinued.) 


:,'•[ 


ittrarg  ^atuu. 


t)c'thc  duty  of  an  Editor  eithpr  to  giro  an  earlv  notice  of  tt© 
ibt'mnaA,  or  to  rtturir  tljcm  ilt  otoct  to  the  fubHirher.    It  la 


Tt  liold  it 
f  to  ^riiBe%rUaIfiM  lio3u^^  iri»irobMt7  to  rtotaba  mtaiotlced  ouaa.] 


.  .,,.-!.     l4,iaTer7  work  roifard  UkeAlitliQT^^d.       .  •  . 
lance  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend.  . 


W. 


Four  V4t(un^ 
Kackexiae-.  - 


A  to  Q« .  London : 


'i.  H^kmifa  lias' just  IMc^  th6'  Wnst'Sm  Volnn^bs  of  bia  ttdy 
tAfi(mii\'j^cfA^  A.fcw  years  'agci!,  &e  publication  ol  tfi  ^oik 

llf»itiq^tflowl)lefi)roi  us^  ^t/^vfn  ShiUii|g»and  Sixpende  m  robune, 
o^iteigbtdy^iukWbeaDi  rxbgasdfd  as^  meaiksrable,^  bocansa  nn  dkltrfeU 
Itoltty;^ferittytod'dii*rti0''irim3^  If'wtite  not  nbw  greatly 
-     ■  ■  flit ^^'eaie^i^esfli.bfe^iily, andej^j^b^  if  '.' t^.^^^o^r 


— ^-r-"—  — -ypg— I. 

-worthy  to  wear  it ;  fc 
fiadielembivtir  ftr  6on 

SfmvingtL  ata  ^nutod. 

dmBbiliby-iptfitiL  good 

dia^ix^rcbm  ajtiortl 

ttkd'  Are  bdkaid  o^  ti 

togteth^  iritlL  Ttfae^  :^ 

liennveyjui  u.iTBqiiir& 

aHicl^  iiiiiehr  iksy  i 

ai  lUMnBaite  afr  r](tQii 

duo*.    Oldxaedalfliiu 

matters  of  antiquariai 

▼atiiefy  of  oljj^^itejwf^ 

eak  the  p«ticil  to  the  ft 

eifl$6ii  arid  graphic  t)^w 

hiecti  bejitowed!  on  thii 

valuable  iod  ^egiiiit  p 

witii  fecKngs  bf  tti)pr6^ 

'  Kor  Timst  theij^  fbe 

cacpectatioiM  6f  fVirtber 

nirfiira%  kdte«,  are' 

ikrhen  we  proceed  td'an 

sketdiesi&toDMltcs. '  i 

ihdae  to'indtide,  in  nd  i 

oil  which  it  is  at  til  ] 

Is^A  to'lette  O.  ^  T 

gcfioi  it  18  a  iiltomrtuy 

bMdches  of .  kiicywledge 


nokiheft  ior^  dcpt^^tments  of  iDqmxTyJnfvt  kll  bttn  With/  gnat 
Lditi^dtr  (knUnMioB^  iaadare  herdas  the  nairait  Isftteatkof 
mxthaisimigJtroioMixtad  Mbkib.  thetntioxiS'llftTeiirayQlUd  fiiM 
iksifirtt  boivDwed  Inimi  thOi  EgyptiqziSiltho^xvdiitentiuO^ 
fckalaiUI  phyBioiLlflGMBiDew  it  itihAmiiidSity  TriflL'^dclLMe 
iptly' oslrtuig.Mtefl^.the  eiToars  of  old  dsyB^ia^diiiaschisgioa^ 
tltt:  yghaBt  c^Tilizatioii, '  -wliioh  chaeates  the  iMGeiBit^  for^  and 
«(T«ff  Axtendizig  vghatM  ^of  laiEfalQeeft  £ac:  fripiniitfofnal .  and 

ttndoitaMQgS.  J  •    j"-;    -i    *    ■■  •:.)',   :  .i    :.';  :...,,•.■  ■.  I   /  '.•i..-,/ 

End^falo^diai  Bpittadlea,"^!  <*Oh«miieTB*fl  .EiuToIopdadi^'! 
2ncy«lope0dxa^"  <*rrhi9  Ediiibiirgli;Encytlopttdia^"  <<.a3io  J^t 
La:  LaixdnMBA^ '*  aod  several  bthcn  pr6j€ictedi  at  the  oon^ 
itolthui^voniftil  oe&imy^liave  obtained  aKraild<'widid  ftmei; 
Qoe  ore  still  piawig  ^  thi-dugl^  nsw  editiong^  aad^ .  b^r :  tbeilr 
emendations; kee^gpaee  wriUti  the  itog^ress  of  the  tiifi«^ 
iliifl^  flostainin^  their  iveigiitf  and  veU-mon.  repxxtalioiMi^ 
tional  ;BnGrf8lo|>ftdia^'  wfil  obtain  an  nupMiiBB  nunber  of 
ith  fill'  greater  fadUty^fhaii  any  bf  tiicfae  ^woika  wdto  able  to 
ly  ^when  their  philanthropid'  and  enter^risng^  prpjeotora 
thcin^  na  .ezpeiiiinents^oiL.tha  then  feeble,  tide  O^iiteracy 

'.■  ■:     :     ..       ;-   )I     '.■:■.     '.     M   ■>:   '        ....     .-•  ..;   ..     .;  .    :..        ;    ;    :..u 

llita  t>i:^<Mpen>n3  esfistence  in.afjr  i?fij  intei€u9'with  thj^oa^ 
indred:  undertekioi^.  : ;  The^  ift  no^  room  enough;  iqv  fU> 
m  veleomQi  in  place  io£  aieoiirecepiioB,  wc^ita  CKyei;^  hAneiif 
th^:  ajajefflio  and,  Qfs9fr€^K^i¥lwg  republic  of  let^er^  ;il9^ingi 
I  ago  the  ,pi^yiIfg^,iof  i|^  fejWf  ifl;  now  the  delight  of .  ^ 
id  is  as  well  ^.pri^i^a  :lh^.,n/?ce^itor  of  the  nation. .,  T|i^ 
^ven^^liJq^  t^  T]BiiQrable,  /m4  r^Tered  ^oi^  .^^y£^n^  lor 
ra^e,  have  Ve^  oirormed  wi^  abundant  aueq^ag.;  and  the 
^ua  and  leari^u^  noT.M;T«l4^^  ev^n  pibacure  cottages  ,an4 
1%  whiphi  h.  *to  4»iyf  of  tfu&es  nppn  kno^W^gfti,  4efecU|B'jB 
fi  apid/P«a?or  nwnoprfy,  we?o  4^9n9d  with  ^pe^fp^iual  1^9* 
©take  Jit  that  thie  appe9^;aaoe  of  »  project  like  'f  ."yhel^fttion^ 
odia"  i«  ono,of  tte  gf^^^  mgna^  the  ip^nei.  In, ,tl^  90^. 
mand  for  gi;ch  .^rln  we  chefKnTuUy;  recognise  thie -steady 
a  ^qsiro  on  th^ips^  of. the  pnb^o  p)  ob^^4plid,and  sterjing 
»n. :  When,  a^  w;th/9  prcseostr  i3BJ^  is  .8!qj>r 

,  pianwjr,  whiph;ji|pwpf«Td^  P»i»ft  T^  ^TO 

^t^iMiJion fromr th^ lci^aT<^}^d£e lilb^a vfJ^bie  addition  h^ 
>,tQ  thi^^iiinoaTyr^heWMBib^rw^fj^^  wit^  Tirhich  CW^^ 
r^fim  ^  e^nifualbrif^opa'^^  ^  hostile  ^iwes  of  bigotry^ 
igoQT^qi,  and  »qep(Sfii«n«  ( |W)pjTaln(B  qf  ,:fe^Uy  good  hooka 
[y  be  overrated.    Milton  hai  truly  said  "  that  hooka  ^f^ .  9ot 
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ns  aotiTc  ns  that  Boul  whose  proc^T  they  Are."  And  Chinnin;  mf^T^t 
that  wo  oro  to  look  to  a  substantial  and  pure  literature  "  as  the  0  =-f 
moans  of  forminj*  a  better  race  of  human  beings."  Wc  conuET.! 
"The  National  Encyclopjodia "  to  our  readers  ns  volumes  which  it- 
worthy  to  live :  ns  a  repertory  of  human  information  placed withhtb: 
reach  of  the  masses  of  Enp^land.  Students,  literates,  youn^r  uiinUt-  rg, 
and  young  clon^Tnen,  should  without  <lelay  i)05se8s  thcmselvc*  "f  ir. 
It  will  stimulate  them  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  substantial  C'.'nm! 
library.  One  bookshelf  filled  with  works  of  information  and  int.  a:? 
worth  a  dozen  filled  with  the  dry  buncs  of  dogmatism  and  8ectari.iii:>c. 
The  latter,  at  best,  exhale  other  men's  eonjoctures,  and  wandering; 
the  former  fill  the  mind 

«'  With  the  fairy  tales  of  i»cicnce. 
And  the  Ion?  results  of  time." 

Therr  is  no  greater  error  made  than  that  of  which  the  ncirvi*- 
pictistiral  school  is  culpable,  when  it  mistakes  its  own  Fhuddtriii^tt  *". 
secular  loiowlcdgc  for  vehement  longings  **  for  the  simple  go»?eV' 
and  confounds  its  own  prejudices  against  scientific  inquiry  in  n^itan 
and  theology'  with  emotions  of  pious  zeal.    It  is  perfectly  true  that,  ia 
the  good  pi-ovidcnce  of  (lod,  some  things  have  been  revealed  to  babes 
and  Buckliiige  which  have  been  hidden  from  the  wise  imd  pnidcLL 
This,  howrvcr,  simply  illustr.'itcM  the  comlescension  of  the  Abm^htv, 
and  only  in  the  mouth  of  the  fool  does  it  become  a  warranty  fiir  tbe 
encouragement  in  Christian  society  of  babes  and  sucklingi  who  m 
what  they  arc  by  choice,  for  they  are  a  class  whom  wo  have  almi 
foimd  to  be  a  nuL<iance  tu  the  church — a  class  which,  whilst  it  motaii 
and  moans  truly,  that  its  mind  is  childish,  clings  closely,  not  to  the 
beauties,  but  to  the  inanities  of  babyhood.    That  sacred  truth  prc&a 
to  reside  in  a  vacant  mind  may  be  the  dream  of  imbcdlity,  but  it  ii 
not  the  verdict  of  experience.    The  intelligent  thousands  of  Englisd 
require  a  well  culti\'atcd  ministry.    We  believe  works  like  this  an  i 
great  assistance  to  many  who  but  for  them  woidd  be  oatndc  the  tesek 
of  much  learning  which  tlioy  contain.    They  are  a  tonic  to  the  spizit 
of  in(iuir}'.    They  revive,  by  a  simple  proceai,  the  memory  of  •oqiUiel 
information,  whoso  hues  in  the  mind,  through  the  operation  of  tim 
and  circumstance,  were  growing  dim.     They  ploco  before  him,  vte 
but  for  them  could  not  obtain  it,  succinct  aod  condensed  knowledgi^ 
gleaned  from  many  an  ancient  manuscript  and  many  a  portly  folio. 

Having  regard  to  these  few  out  of  the  many  advantagee  afibidedlj 
such  a  work,  wo  wish  "The  National  Encj-dopa'dia'*  a  long  tad 
triumphal  course  of  uscfuInoM. 


[Several  other  Liieranf  Kotiees  are  exeituhd  from  ikio  tmmkrjtrlf^ 
o/  ifMce.     They  icill  appear  in  «iiir  ncal  '\im»\ 
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A    HOMILY 


an  under  the  Cuitaring  Care  of  Heaven. 


How  ^wiU  I-  Bvag ^  v$7  waUbeljoyed  «  soqg  of  my  l>6l<»ved  toudiing 
r^yvti^  ;J|^y  w^^^o^  in  a  very  fniitfnl  hill: 

L  the  ol^oic^j'me, ;  and  1i>uiU  a  iawar  ui  tJier  midst  df  it»;  and  alflOt 
a  a  vi^Qpref|0  th^in;.  and  he  looked  tliat  it  Bkuimldvbatlxiffiblrtli 
>en,  isfd i^ hroufjb^^iQxih iwiXd  grapea^  And  nowk  O  inhalatanto .of 
ialei^apd  z^^ien  of  ^uda^,' jadg^  I  pxa^  ^^^  Wvixt;  mid  atad  mjR 
yiari^  { J7S^]i§^.coi44  Ji^Y#Jb!een  dQna  more  to  my  Tsmeyavd^ilbat  H ' 
i  jLot  doj^  u^  ill P, li^en^fore,  w^iupa  I  JooJked  that  it  skeold*  htmf^ 
I  grapes,  brou^kt  It  forth  ,\did  grapeaP  And  a^  go  t6 ;  I  will 
you  w^at  I  wUl  do  to  my  yiai^yaid  :^  I  viU  tak6  a^y  the.  Ikedga 
^f^  QEd  it  ^oU  Le  oattn  up ;  andrhteak  doim  the  ivall  thereol,  an^ 
all  be  trodden  d^^^^-  ^  Xr'wiU  lay  it  iiraetei.at  shall  ndkhe 
tJDdi^r digged j  but  ibcfosl^^is^eQphiiemimdthOMa;  J(;will 
oommand  ibo  do^ds  th^t  t^y  rain,  no  rain  upon  ;it ,  For  the 
^ard^f  the  Lord  of  hosts  Uftthe  ^^nse  of  lisraelt  andthe  menoC 
^  hU  pk&sant  plant :  and  h^  ]<Q^ed.  for  Judgmenti  but  bcjtvold 
^Bsionj  for  righteouflnesfl*  h9t  beh<dd  &cry.- V-Isa*  r/l— 7^  •;• ;  •  ' 

[»h!e  .Sten^al  employs  iictioi^  as  w^  as^ftot,  in  the 
revektiott  <)f  His  great  tbotights  to  man.  Henc^ 
■#6  Hare  in  the.Bn^le  jfahle,  allegory,  parable.* 
^hbngb  those  forma  ot  communicatioi).  differ  in 
e  respects,  as  Trench  and  other  able  critics  have  shown, 
''  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  more  or  less  fictitioiis. 

rhis  homily  is  one  of  a  series  on  '*  The  Fables  and  Parables  of  the 

B,"  now  being  deliyered  at  StockweH    See  page  137* 

roL,  XIX.  ^ 
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Tho  parable  ia,  perliap^  of  ttie  most  generul  tiwv    Tko  wo^d 
ia  of  Greek  origin,  flignifying  io  set  ml/^  hif  tdiff^  and  b  Ihett- 
fore,  literaUy,  a  coinparisoii  or  Bim^litude.     It  is  the  illnsln* 
tioii  of  one  subject  by  anolber.     Piction,  used  in  tUn  wajf 
which  the  Bible  employs  it,  is  a  valuable  ftervunt  of  truth. 
It  ia  always  pare,  brief,  attractive,  and  atKkingly  apt    Tbe 
Divine  idea  flushes  from  it  at  once,  aa  the  sunbeam  from  f^ 
diamond.     Tho  text  is  one  of  the  oldest  parables^  nnd  is  rm 
\i\  a  poetic  mould.     It  is  iiction  set  to  music.     It  is  etoij 
Bwelliu;;  iuto  soug.     1  hb  pamWic  song  ia  a  song  of  hv6— 
*'/  icUl  if  lug  to  mij  hehvf^d  a  aton^  touclilwj  ki^  mtteynfd^* 
Isaiah's  heart,  as  all  h«arU<  should  be,  is  in  loving  inmtporU 
with  the  ubsolutelj  Good  One,  and  by  the  law  of  strong 
affections   he   oxpresses   himself  in  the   language   of  boUl 
metaphor  and  tlio  music  of  lofty  veiije.     Love  is  eTerBKWt 
the  soul  of  pootry  and  aon^.     The  tide  of  paseion  beai3  tlift 
mind  bcyoBd  the  boundaries  of  prose  into  the  enchaDti^g 
domains  of  im^i^iuation. 

Tliia  imrabolic  song  is  not  only  a  song  of  love,  bat  &  ioiij? 
of  sadiieas^j  for  it  expresses  ia  strong  and  stirring  io&ag^r; 
how  the  Almighty  had  wrought  in  mercy  to  cultivate  Hw 
Hebrew  people  iuto  goodncBs^  how  imsucceAsful  He  bad  U««a 
iu  all  Hia  gracious  endeavours,  and  how  terrible  the  jnd] 
that  would  descend  from  His  throne  in  coneeqiiesoe  of 
unfruitfulnesa*  There  is  a  wail  of  touchkig  ^goigr  in 
parabolic  song* 

'I  he  grand  subject  it  presents  to  ua  is  Man  un^fer  IHoim 
euiiurc*  The  Jewish  people  are  here  spokea  of  as  ilaA 
vineyard — u  vineyard  wbieli  He  bad  set  upon  &  "  v«ry  fnulliil 
hilL"  Hills  were  the  best  sitea  for  viueyardiu  Tht^y 
the  fre^hi'st  air  and  the  freest  siuibenm.  On  tlift 
of  the  hills  they  had  those  want«  supplied.  The 
teaches  tliat  God  not  only  placed  the  Jowiikh  peopki  i 
best  position  for  moral  cuitans  ^iit  paid  to  them  also  thm 
diligent  attention.  He  ^'■fvnf'^ed  "  the  vinojimL  He 
out  the  stODOs*'  from  it  Ife  "planted'*  b  it  llie  **ch)oi 
vine."    He  "built  a  tower  in  the  iuiil»t  of  iV*    "Mttk 
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Mrinepress  therein.*'  The  great  idea  underlying  all  this  meta- 
phor is  that  Jehovah  had  put  the  Jewish  people  in  the  best 
position  for  culture,  and  bestowed  upon  them  such  cuUuring 
sue  as  would  authorise  the  expectation  of  great  fruitfulness. 

We  have  mail  under  Divine  ctdture  here  set  before  us  in 
three  aspects :  — 

I.  Recbivino  the  utmost  attention.  So  much  had  the 
Eternal  done  for  the  Hebrew  race  in  order  to  make  them 
;oud,  that  He  appeals  to  the  men  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  in 
'hese  remarkable  words  :  "  What  could  have  been  done  more 

0  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  itl"  He  had 
hosen  them  fi-om  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  He  had 
'laced  them  in  a  'lovely  land — a  land  "  flowing  with  milk 
nd  honey."  He  had  given  them  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
)eir  conduct.  He  had  established  amongst  them  his  grand 
rstem  of  spiritual  redemption.  He  had  fought  their  battles 
xd  crushed  their  enemies.  He  had  given  them  prophets 
id  priests,  statesmen  and  kings,  poets,  heroes,  and  angels 

1  help  them  on,  and  now  He  appeals  to  their  consciences. 
What  more  could  have  been  done  1  *' 

What  is  true  of  the  Jewish  people  is  true  more  or  less  of 
1  men,  is  especially  true  of  the  men  of  Christendom ;  and 
ill  more  strikingly  true  of  the  men  of  England,  as  forming 
part  of  the  great  Christian  world.  All  are  under  Divine 
Uure.  England  is  indeed  a  vineyard  planted  on  a  *'  fruitful 
11."  It  has  the  best  site  for  moral  cultivation,  and  is  the 
dpient  of  the  highest  culturing  agencies.  What  has  tho 
eat  moral  husbandman  done  towards  our  moral  culture? 
'hat  1  Look  at  Nature.  What  is  this  beautiful  system 
ing  over,  about,  and  beneath  us  which  we  call  Kature  1 
liat  is  its  highest  mission?  To  yield  food  to  support 
an's  body,  pleasure  to  gratify  his  five  senses  or  even  great 
eas  for  his  intellect,  and  enchanting  forms  of  beauty  and 
andenr  for  his  imagination  ?  It  answers  these  ends,  but 
I  grand  object  is  to  school  the  human  soul  into  the 
onl  perfection  of  Gk>d  Himsel£     There  ia  axL  i\xUlVL- 
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gence,  a  goodness,  a  ealm,  fatherly  tenderness,  pervading, 
animating,  beautifying,  and  brightening  all  Nature,  vhich 
is,  in  truth,  its  moral  soul,  that  silently  irorks  evennoK 
to  fashion  the  heart  of  humanity  for  God.  Look  « 
H'Utory,  What  is  the  grand  mission  of  human  history, 
with  its  revolutions,  discoveries,  dispensations,  from  the 
dawn  of  the  race  until  now?  Is  it  merely  to  fill  tbe 
memory  of  men  with  a  stmnge  story,  or  to  supply  I'ur 
seminaries  with  school  books,  or  our  lecturers  and  ^rrit-^rs 
with  topics  for  discussion  1  No.  There  is  running  througli 
all  this  history,  as  its  very  life,  an  Eternal  Spirit  of  inexor- 
able justice  and  compassionating  mercy,  whose  grand  minion 
it  is  to  turn  the  souls  of  men  from  the  hideousness  of  crime 
to  the  beauties  of  virtue,  from  confidence  in  man,  "  whos* 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils,"  to  trust  in  Ilim  who  liveth  fo: 
ever,  from  the  temporary  pleasures  of  earth  to  the  spirituil 
joys  of  immortality.  What  are  the  eventii  of  our  infiiri'M 
life  ?  Wliy  is  our  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  on? 
perpetual  change  of  scene  and  state  1  Why  the  unccasiE!: 
alternation  of  adversity  and  prosperity,  friendship  ar.l 
bereavement,  sorrow  and  joy  ?  Is  all  this  merely  to  keep  the 
chords  of  our  being  in  constant  -vibration  I  Heaven  knows 
it  docs  this.  The  daily,  hourly  changes  of  life  so  ring 
upon  the  heartstrings  of  our  poor  humanity  as  to  keep  it 
in  perpetual  agitation.  This,  however,  is  not  their  grand 
mission.  Eightly  regarded,  tlicy  are  God's  implements  of 
spiritual  culture.  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  each  event  is 
an  advent  of  Christ  to  the  soul^  to  knock  again  at  the 
door  of  the  heart  for  admission.  Look  at  Mediatvm,  Why 
did  God  send  His  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world  I  We  are 
expressly  told  that  it  "  was  to  redeem  men  from  all  iniquity." 
His  salvation  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  them  to 
deny  '*  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts/*  and  to  "  live  soberiyt 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  evil  woiid."  Iw^ 
at  the  Gospel  MinUtry.  Wliy  does  the  great  Ood  ordain 
and  qualify  xtifiTLm^^retY  a^  to  expound  the  doebineii  (^ 
he  ptoV\B\ana,  eiA  «nLVstR»  ^'^  ^^t^^ss^  tK.N3(A  QicwQel  of  Hii 
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Son )  Is  it  not  to  enlighten,  renovate,  purify,  and  morally 
ftve  the  souls  of  men  1 

Thus  He  works  for  the  moral  culture  of  the  world — ^works 
^ugh  nature,  through  history,  through  the  events  of  our 
individual  life,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  through 
ihe  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  make  us  ''meet  for 
he  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light''  Well  might  He  say 
0  us,  the  men  of  England,  as  to  the  men  of  Jerusalem, 
What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have 
ot  done  in  it  1 "  Great  God !  we  know  not  what  more  Thou 
>uldst  have  done  for  our  spiritual  redemption.  Thou  hast 
Tought  upon  us  through  Nature  in  her  ever-changing  moods, 
irough  Thy  revelations  in  the  history  of  bygone  ages,  through 
16  constant  occurrences  of  our  daily  life,  and  above  all  through 
10  mission  of  Thy  Son  and  the  ministry  of  Thy  servants. 
Ve  can  conceive  of  no  mightier  influences  than  those  Thou 
ast  employed — ^no  higher  gift  than  thou  hast  already  given 
-Thine  only  Son — no  stronger  arguments  to  turn  us  to  Thy- 
3lf  than  those  contained  in  Thy  blessed  Word ! 

The  parable  presents  to  us  nian  under  Dimne  culture^ 

U.  Eecokixg  worse  than  fruitless.  "  He  looked  that 
i  should  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild 
rapes."  That  which  are  called  "  wild  gra  pes  "  do  not  mean 
uch  as  grow  £rom  uncultivated  vines.  Such  grapes  aro 
ometimes  palatable  and  pleasant;  but  they  were,  it  is 
;enerally  supposed,  a  production  that  was  both  offensive  and 
»emicious.  Gesenius  supposes  it  to  be  ''monkshood,"  a 
loisonous  herb  producing  berries  like  grapes,  but  of  most 
Lisgusting  odour.  From  certain  references  in  the  Old  Testa- 
aent  it  is  evident  that  such  offensive  and  poisonous  fruits 
esembling  grapes  grew  in  Palestine.  Moses  refers  to  it  in  the 
ollowing  language  : — "  Their  vine  is  as  the  vine  of  Sodom, 
heir  grapes  as  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  bitter."  The  idea 
8  that  the  Jewish  people,  under  the  culturing  care  of  God, 
nroduced  instead  of  good  fruit  the  foetid,  noxious  fruit  of  the 
irild  vine.    And  truly  their  history  demonstrates  this  lament- 


oaa  onongn,  out  pem^ 
.  Tbe  history  of  the  y 
for  men  to  grow  in  e 
Pharaolfs  heart  was  h 
Saul  advancod  in  dep 
and  Judas  became  a  dc 
self.  But  we  need  no 
to  find  examples  of  thi 
now;  they  abound  in 
growing  bad  under  th 
common  occurrence, 
found  who  are  every  \ 
ing,  more  selfish  in  s 
hollow  in  heart,  more 
soul  by  every  sermon  t 

Man  growing  in  evi 
indicates  two  facts  in  1: 

First:  Theapfndanei 
can  there  be  that  our  li 
power  of  freedom  tha 
purpose  regarding  us, 
The  globes  of  immensit; 
and  their  velocities  ri; 
oceans  go  so  far  as  He 
the  forest,  and  flowers  < 
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calumny  ou  human  nature  1     Does  it  not  hold  up  the  dogma 

that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  as  a  thing  for  the 

^       eontcmi^t  of  philosophy,  and  the  reprobation  of  virtuous  souls  ? 

^      Is  not  this  freedom  implied  in  all  the  appeals  of  the  Bible 

f      tad  in  all  the  moral  regrets  and  approvals  of  the  human 

F.      Mnscience  %    Should  it  not  make  us  teel  that  it  is  a  solemn 

thing  to   be  men,  and  cause  us  to  tremble  at  that  awful 

power  with  which  our  Maker  has  endowed  us  |    Does  it  not, 

moreover,  demonstrate  that  the  excuses  made  by  the  sinner 

for  not  changing  his  conduct  and  turning  from  his  evil  wayp^ 

On  the  ground  of  his  inability,  are  false  to  reason,  false  to 

Consciousness,  and  will  not  stand  at  the  bar  of  doom  % 

Man  growing  in  evil  under  the  culturing  agency  of  God 
indicates — 

Secondly  :  The  perversity  of  mart  a  heart.  This  power  of 
spontaneity  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  glories  of  our  nature. 
It  makes  us  members  of  the  great  moral  system  of  the 
Universe.  It  is  the  brightest  reflection  of  the  Divine  nature. 
Vo  possess  freedom  of  action,  is  to  have  something  of  tliat 
Uncontrolled  sovereignty  which  is  the  glory  of  Ood  Himselfl 
£at  this  power  was  designeJ,  not  to  put  us  into  autagoniam 
^ith  our  Maker,  but  to  keep  us  in  a  loving,  loyal  harmony 
^th  Him,  in  all  His  purposes  and  procedures,  'ihus  those 
liigh  intelligences  in  liis  kingdom  who  have  kept  their  first 
estate  use  the  freedom  of  their  nature.  They  could  oppose 
their  Maker,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  virtue  in  their 
obedience ;  but  they  will  nut.  His  will  is  the  spring  and 
sphere  of  theirs.  That  man  should  act  otherwise,  shows  au 
awful  perversity  of  nature.  Herein  is  the  ruin  of  our  race. 
The  dUpositim  to  run  counter  to  Heaven,  which  is  coeval 
with  unr^enerate  souls,  is  the  root  of  the  world's  upas. 
How  came  it  %  It  does  not  belong  to  human  nature  as  & 
eonstitutionol  element  Would  the  Creator  implant  in  anj 
of  His  crejitures  a  disposition  to  oppose  Him  1  Imposidbie  t 
In  the  exercise  of  our  freeilom  we  have  generated  it  our- 
■elves.  It  is  our  own  creation,  and  for  it  eternal  jusiitia 
holds  08  responsible. 
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It  is  thus  hy  a  sad  perversion  of  tlieir  free  natures  that  men 
become  worse  than  fniitless ;  they  produce  wild  grapes,  under 
the  culturing  agency  of  the  great  Husbandman  of  souls. 
Thus  they  turn  evil  into  good,  make  the  merciful  God,  con- 
trary to  His  design  and  influences,  harden  their  hearts,  as  in 
the  case  of  Pharaoh.  Thus  Christianity  itself  becomes  to 
them  the  '*  savour  of  death  unto  death."  Man,  thou  hasi  ly 
the  pen^ersity  of  thy  free  nature  become  hemlock  in  ihc 
great  Held  of  Divine  culture,  and  thou  art  transmuting  into 
bitterness  and  poison  those  very  elements  which  the  health- 
ful vine  turns  into  clusters  of  delicious  grapes. 

The  parable  presents  to  us  man  under  Divine  culture- 
Ill.  Sinking  into  utter  desolation.     "  And  now  go  to : 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  to  my  vineyard  :  I  will  take 
away  the  hedge  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  eaten  up ;  and  bttak 
down  the  wall  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  trodden  down  :  I  vill 
lay  it  waste  :  it  shall  not  be  pruned,  nor  digged  ;  but  tlicw 
shall  come  up  briers  and  thorns.     I  will  also  command  the 
clouds  that  they  rain  no  rain  upon  it." 
These  words  threaten  a  threefold  curse. 
Pirst :  The  withdrawal  if  Bhiiie  j)rotcctiou.     "  I  will  take 
away  the  hedge  thereof,"  Ac.     The  meaning  is,  that  He  lill 
withdraw  His  guardianship  from  the  Hebrew  people,  and 
leave  them  like  a  vineyard  whose  fences  were  broken  down, 
exposed  to  the  tread,  and  the  ravages  of  marauding  men  tnd 
ravenous  beasts.    This  threat  was  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Heaven  withdrew  its  segis,  and  the  £oinani 
entered  and  wrought  their  ruin.     What  thus  occuzred  to  the 
Jew  is  only  a  faint  symbol  of  what  must  inevitably  oocni^ 
in  the  experience  of  all  who  continue  to  grow  in  evil  under 
the  culturing  agency  of  God.     Let  God  withdraw  His  pio* 
tection  from  the  soul,  and  what  then  1    What  fiends  viD 
not   enter  1    What  soul  ravages  will  Dot  occur  t    Emy 
germ  of  goodness  will   be  troddeu  to  dust      Evsiy  Mgkt 
will  be  put  out,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  a  desdlatiim,  vlw* 
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Secondly  :  A  cessation  of  adturiiig  effort.  '*  It  shall  not 
be  pruned  nor  digged ;  but  there  shall  come  up  briers  and 
thorns."  The  idea  is  that  He  would  put  forth  no  more  effort 
to  improye  their  condition,  that  He  would  cease  to  send  them 
visions  and  prophets.  The  time  must  come  in  the  case  of  all 
the  unregenerate,  when  God  will  cease  His  endeavours  to  im- 
prove. His  Spirit  will  not  **  always  strive  with  men."  When 
He  resigns  His  merciful  endeavours,  all  is  over.  These  words 
threaten — ^Thirdly  :  The  withholding  of  fertilising  elements. 
*^  I  will  also  command  the  clouds  that  they  rain  no  rain  upon 
it."  However  protected  the  vineyard  might  be,  and  however 
enriched  the  soil,  and  skilfully  pruned  the  branches,  if  no 
lain  come,  the  whole  will  soon  be  ruined.  But  here  is  a 
vineyard  left  unprotected,  uncultivated,  and  without  rain, 
and  its  ruin  is  complete.  What  a  terrible  picture  of  a  soul 
is  this ! — here  is  a  soul  from  which  its  great  Father  has  with- 
drawn all  protection,  ceased  all  culturing  efforts,  and  withholds 
all  fertilizing  influences  !    Here  is  hell. 

Brothers,  this  subject  starts  many  solemn  reflections, 
and  has  many  practical  uses.  It  unfolds  the  Tnerctfulness  of 
God.  How  infinite  His  condescending  love  in  taking  this 
little  world  under  His  culturing  care  :  He  might  have 
blotted  it  out  of  His  universe  with  a  breath,  and  His  creation 
would  have  missed  it  no  more  than  the  green  meadows  a 
fitding  blade.  But  oh,  wondrous  love  !  the  Father  of  spirits 
has  taken  us,  the  fallen  children  of  earth,  under  His  care,  and 
works  to  make  us  "  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  saints  in  light.' 

It  reveals  the  morality  of  life.  Man  is  a  moral  being, 
and  everything  here  connected  with  his  life  has  a  moral  2)ur- 
pose,  and  a  moral  bearing.  All  we  receive  from  Heaven  is 
for  moral  ends.  Human  life  in  all  its  physical  movements 
and  intellectual  operations  is  moral. 

Our  subject  explains  all  human  improvement.  Every  day 
some  human  reformations  are  effected,  new  converts  to  the 
true,  the  right,  and  the  Divine,  are  being  won,  and  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  swells  its  numbers.  The  great  world,  too,  is  im- 
proving; its  moral  tone  is  heightening.    But  why?    The 
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r(iformative  cause  is  not  in' man,  not  in  human  societies  or 
institutions.  God,  as  the  great  Husbandman,  is  here  "  build- 
ing fences,'*  "digging  and  pruning,"  and  thus  helping  on  the 
world  to  moral  fruitfulness.     To  Him  all  praise  be  given. 

Our  subject  urges  seJ/scrutini/.  In  what  state  is  our  vine- 
yard 1  Verily,  upon  the  sunny  hill  of  privileges  we  have 
been  planted.  None  ever  had  a  more  congenial  soil  and  more 
salubrious  influences  than  we.  What  are  wo  producing  1 
Good  fruit  or  "wild  grapes,"  tlie  morally  fcetid  and  pestiferous! 
Let  us  press  this  question  in  depths  of  solitude  before  the 
Omniscient. 

Our  subject  suggests  the  grand  finale  of  the  world's  liir 
tory.  Man  has  been  on  this  earth  for  sixty  long  ct-nturiM 
and  more,  during  the  whole  of  tliis  period  the  Et<?rnal  las 
been  pursuing  His  culturating  process.  "  The  tield  i?  tiie 
world" — the  human  world  ;  and  this  field  lie  has  been 
fencing  by  His  laws,  ploughing  by  liis  judgments,  sowing 
with  liis  truths,  and  watering  with  H's  inllueuces  fiorn  tho 
beginning  until  now.  Thousands  of  labourers  hath  He  from 
tige  to  ago  employed.  Last  of  all  He  sent  His  Son.  "  The 
sower  that  went  forth  to  sow."  How  long  will  this  con- 
tinue ?  Not  for  ever.  There  is  a  harvest  mai-ching  up  the 
"steeps  of  time.'*  Tho  time  hastens  when  the  voice  of 
Justice  shall  break  in  thunder  on  the  worLTs  car— "Thrust 
in  thy  sharp  sickle,  and  gather  tlie  clusters  of  tlio  vine  of  the 
€arth,  for  her  grapes  are  fully  ripe." 


%  Pmniktic  (Slants  at  %  ^rtsof  % 


AUe  expositions  of  the  Acts  op  the  Apostles,  describing  the  manners,  eostoms, 
Uul  localities  described  by  the  inspired  writers ;  also  interpreting  their  words,  and 
tUirmonizing  their  formal  discrepancies,  are,  happily,  not  wanting  amongst  us.  Bat 
^e  eduction  of  its  widest  truths  and  highest  suggestions  is  still  a  felt  desideratum. 
Co  some  attempt  at  the  work  we  devote  these  pages.  We  gratefully  arail  onrselres 
)f  all  exegetical  helps  within  our  reach ;  but  to  occupy  our  limited  space  with  any 
lengthened  archmological,  geographical,  or  philological  remarkn,  would  be  to  miss 
»ur  aim ;  which  is  not  to  make  bare  the  mechanical  process  of  the  study  of  Scripture, 
but  to  reveal  its  spiritual  retiults. 


Subject  :  PauTs  Return  from  7iw  iJiird  Mission^  Jiis  Departure 
from  Epheaus,  ^c* 

IL ^HlS     DEPARTURE     PROM     TrOAS     TO     M1LBTU8.        He 

leaves  Troas,  where,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  had  met  the 
disciples  on  "the  lirstday  of  the  week,'*  **broke  bread,"  and 
preached  to  them  until  midnight.  Under  his  discourse  there, 
Eutychus,  sinking  to  a  sleep,  falls  down,  and  is  taken  up  dead, 
and  Paul  raises  him  to  life  again  by  a  miracle.  The  apostla 
does  not  start  with  his  companions  in  the  ship,  for  the  historian 
says,  "And  we  went  before  in  a  ship  to  Assos,  and  there  intend- 
ing to  take  in  Paul."  llie  "  we'*  here  includes  Luke,  and  the 
persons  mentioned  in  verses  4  and  5.  Paul  prefers  walking 
from  Troas  to  Assos,  which  was  a  small  seapoii  upon  the 
iEgeon,  about  twenty  miles.  Why  Paul  preferred  going  alone 
and  walking  this  distance  does  not  appear;  perhaps  he  pre- 
ferred solitude,  or  desired  to  visit  some  of  the  inhabitants  on 
the  way  and  talk  to  them  aboat  salvation.  The  ship  reaches 
Assos,  Paul  enters  it,  and  they  first  reach  Mitylene,  an  island 
between  thirty  and  forty  miles  distant  from  Assos.  The 
next  day  tliey  reach  Chios,  about  forty  miles  still  further  on, 
and  the  next  day  Samos,  an  island  about  fiity  miles  south- 
irest  of  Chios,  the  birth-pkce  of  Pythagaros. 

•  Oontinaed  from  page  259* 
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Tlicy  tarried  a  few  hours  at  Trogyllium,  a  town  opposite 
Samoa,  a  fow  miles  distant,  and  tho  next  day  sailed  to  ^I11^ 
tus  a  seaport  upon  the  coast  of  Ionia,  where  Thales,  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  was  bom,  and  where  there  w 
a  famous  temple  to  Apollo,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Eplic- 
8us.  Paul  was  anxious  to  reach  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  day 
of  Pentecost  and  ho  had  no  desire  to  visit  Ephesus  again;  "he 
determined  to  sail  by  Ephesus ;"  by  does  not  mean  that  he 
intended  to  take  it  on  his  route,  but  to  pass  it  by  and  take  a 
nearer  direction.  Yet  the  ship,  either  by  the  arrangmcnte  of 
the  captain,  or  by  an  unexpected  accident,  or  by  the  wiah  of 
Paul  and  his  companions,  remains  for  some  time  at  Miletus. 
While  there,'  Paul  sends  to  Ephesus  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  requesting  the  elders  of  the  church  to  visit  him. 
They  come  and  he  delivers  to  them  one  of  the  most  touching, 
fruitful,  and  solemn  farewell  discourses  that  was  ever  de- 
livered. We  are  not  told  who  the  elders  were  who  vifflt«?d 
him  on  this  occasion,  nor  are  we  told  their  number.  Thev 
were,  however,  the  guardians  and  representatives  of  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  and  Paul's  sermon  to  them  must  he  re- 
garded as  addressed  to  all  the  disciples  at  Ephesus  and  the 
regions  round  about 

Let  us  mark  the  way  in  which  he  takes  his  leave  of  ihem 
in  this  farewell  discourse. 

First :  He  leaves  Uiem  with  a  consciousness  of  hactng 
rightly  discharged  his  mission.  "Yo  know  from  the  fiwt 
day  that  I  came  into  Asia,  after  what  manner  I  haro  heen 
with  you  at  all  seasons,*'  &c.,  &c.  '*  Te  know^  as  if  be  said, 
You  have  had  opportunities  during  the  throe  yean  I  have 
been  at  Ephesus  of  knowing  me  thoionghly,  and  you  knov 
how  I  have  lived  and  laboured  amongst  yon.  **Tekiioic* 
notwithstanding  the  malignant  calnmnieii  tiiat  have  been  pot 
in  circulation  by  thoae  "  beasts"  with  whom  '*  I  fought  at  liph^ 
BUS."  Howdoeshesay  thathediachai^gedhiBmisuonaiiMWg'^ 
them  1  UumUy—''  with  all  humility  of  mind.*  Th^ 
endowed  with,  miiacolons  power  and  apeciaUy  caUed  to  Ui 
high  missioTi)  Yia  ciueni^  XaafiMSfi.  w&cn^  ^3miil  with  ff^ 
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Paul  was  a  humble  man,  his  humility  was  not 
less  of  a  mean  spirit.  It  was  that  moral  sobriety 
that  felt  the  solemnity  of  life,  the  greatness  of  God 
responsibility  of  its  mission.  ''  Unto  me  who  am 
of  all  saints,"  &c. — Tenderly — "With  many  tears." 
(  a  man  of  tender  spirit.  He  often  wept  Kot, 
on  account  of  his  own  personal  sufferings  or  trials, 
bore  with  a  magnanimous  spirit  These  he  gloried 
ears  were  tears  of  compassion  for  perishing  souls  and 
ove  for  Christ ;  tears  of  regret  at  the  inconsistency 
who  were  the  professed  disciples  of  his  Lord  and 
*  Of  whom  I  tell  you  weeping,  they  are  the  enemies 
08S  of  Christ."  FuUy — "  How  I  kept  back  nothing 
profitable  unto  you."  He  did  not  temporize.  He 
iresent  to  them  so  much  truth  as  would  be  agreeable 
prejudices  and  reserve  whatever  was  unpopular ;  but 
'  truth  was  expedient  for  them  to  know,  whatever 
issary  to  their  salvation,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
it,  he  pressed  upon  their  attention;  he  ''kept  nothing 
Indefatigdbly — "But  I  showed  you,  and  have  taught 
icly  from  house  to  house."  He  was  not  content  in 
g  discourses  in  the  public  assembly,  but  went  from 
house  amongst  them,  he  was  "  instant  in  season  and 
season."  Unrestrictedly — He  did  not  confine  his 
to  any  class.  He  preached  to  man  as  man,  every- 
b  all  opportunities,  "Testifying  to  the  Jews,  also 
reeks.  JSvangelicaUy — ^What  was  the  grand  theme 
scourses  )  "  Eepentence  towards  God  and  faith  in 
.  Jesus  Christ."  Bepentance  means  change  of  mind 
)n  to  God.  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  means 
confidence  in  Him  as  the  true  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of 
d,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  He  urged  a 
f  mind  in  relation  to  God  as  the  great  thing  needed, 
reed  the  only  means  of  attaining  it.  Independently — 
ot  labour  amongst  them  for  gain.  "  I  have  coveted  no 
ver  or  gold  or  appareL  Yea,  ye  yourselves  know  that 
ads  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities^  and  to  tibsscQL 


me  proseciuum  uj  ma  wi 
"  And  now,  behold,  I ; 
not  knowing  the  things 
the  Holy  Ghost  witnesse 
afflictions  abide  me,  but 
These  words  contain  a  tc 
jfpirii  of  duty^  and  f  ron 

(1)  That  it  IB  a  Un^ 
bound  him  p  No  outwi 
to  Christ 

(2)  That  it  is  an  h 
above  fear.  **  None  of  1 
afraid  of  threatened  pe 
of  these.  1  he  Holy  G 
He  was  not  afraid  of  ( 
life  dear  unto  myself."* 

(3)  It  is  an  abiding 
my  course."  Duty  is  i 
continues  to  the^nwA— 
finish  of  our  life. 

Thirdly  :  He  leaves  i 
terial  responsibility,  " 
among  whom  I  have  gc 
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isponsibility.     Consciousness  of  the  last  sermon  to  a  people 
uiy  well  make  the  minister  serious. 

(2)  As  terribly  solemn.  '*  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record 
ais  day  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men." 

Preaching  may  iuvolve  the  contraction  of  enormous  guilty 
Lther  on  the  part  of  the  preacher,  hearer,  or  both  ;  it  may 
ring  "  blood  "  on  the  soul.  The  preacher,  however,  who 
ightly  discharges  his  mission  clears  himself  from  any  parti- 
ipation  in  the  guilt  tiiat  may  have  been  contracted.  '*  I  am 
are,"  says  Paul,  "from  the  blood  of  all  men." 

(3)  As  conscientiously  discharged.  "For  I  have  not 
bunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God."  "  All," 
ot  absolutely,  but  so  far  as  I  have  known  it. 

Fourthly :  He  leaves  them  with  a  deep  conceimfor  their 
tture  well-being.  (1)  He  gives  the  church  into  the  charge  of 
le  elders.  '*  Take  heed,  therefore,  unto  yourselves  and  to  all 
le  flock,'*  &c.  (28 — 32.)  In  this  charge  the  church  appears 
1  three  aspects.  As  a  society  of  priceless  value.  It  is  a 
flock  "  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  Lord.  The  expres- 
on  *'  Church  of  God  "  is  an  unfortunate  rendering,  it  should 
ave  been  "  the  Church  of  the  Lord."  The  society  on  earth 
liled  the  Chiirch  is  the  product  of  Christ's  self-sacrifice, 
'he  Church  appears  here  as  a  society  well  guarded.  It  is 
ut  in  charge  of  earthly  shepherds  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Him- 
df.  The  earthly  shepherds,  in  order  properly  to  guard  their 
ock,  must  "  Take  heed  unto  themselves."  Self-vigilance  is 
ecessary  to  pastoral  efficiency.  The  earthly  shepherd  is 
ppointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost — "  Over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
ath  made  you  overseers."  The  Church  is  here  presented, 
9  a  society  assailed  by  enemies.  **  For  I  know  this,  that 
fter  my  departing  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you, 
ot  sparing  the  flock."  He  refers  to  two  classes  of  enemies 
-enemies  from  without,  the  wolves  who  enter  in ;  and  ene- 
lies  from  within,  those  who  would  spring  up  in  their  midst, 
ad  speak  perverse  things. 

(2)  He  gives  the  elders  into  the  charge  of  Heaven.  "  And 
ow,  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God  "  &c.    Tbfi«A  y(Q»\^ 
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] )r(j.^ent  two  subjects.  (1)  The  conditions  on  which  man's  well- 
1 H  ing  (lepcnds — "  moral  edification,"  "  building  up,"  and  a  holy 
IVllowship  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  that  ate 
pallet ifiid.''  There  are  "sanctified"  ones  somewhere.  An 
iiilieritaiicc  with  them  is  necessary  to  our  well-being. 

The  other  suhj.ct  liere  is,  (2)  The  agency  by  which  these  condi- 
tions arc  ohtained — "The  word  of  his  grace ;"  that  is,  the  gospel. 

Fiftlily  :  ILi  hyn-ps  than  wlih  an  exalted  spnse  of  his  oira 
tivhin  ii'h  veil,  "  I  li^yO'  covet<3d  no  man's  silver  or  gold,  or 
jipparL'l,  iKre."  (33 — 3.'>.)  The  subject  of  these  words  is 
2irji(i,ir,  and  th«'y  i)r{'.sent  labour  in  three  aspects.  (1)  As  a 
guard  against  dishonesty.  "  I  have  coveted  no  man's  silver, 
org«>ld,  or  apj)arel.'*  Labour  does  two  things  in  guarding  a 
man  against  dishonesty,  it  raises  him  above  the  ncc'l  c: 
another's  property,  ancl  it  trains  him  to  i^espect  another's 
])roperty.  Labour  appears  here  again.  (2)  As  a  condition 
of  independi'ncy.  Tliero  is  a  noble  independency  in  these 
wortls,  "  Ye  yourselves  know  that  these  hands  have  min- 
i.slered  unto  my  necessities."  Why  did  he  work]  Not  be- 
cause he  had  not  tlie  highest  claim  to  their  temporal  tliinj^. 
(1  Cot.  ix.  13,  1 !.)  Xor  because  his  influence  over  them  was 
not  sullicicnt  to  obtain  from  them  all  he  required,  independtnl 
of  liis  own  exertions,  but  because  ho  had  that  spirit  of  solf- 
relian(!0  that  belongs  to  all  true  meiL  Perhaps  everr 
minister  should  seek  to  Ix'come  secularly  independent  of 
bis  people.  Lai  )c»ur  appears  bei-c  (3)  as  a  source  of  beneficence. 
**  Ye  yourselves  know  that  these  hands  have  ministered  unio 
my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  me."  His 
industry  not  only  supported  himself,  but  enabled  him  to  help 
others.  lie  presents  labour  here  (4) [as  a  practice  to  be 
universally  followed.  "  I  have  showed  you  all  things,  how 
that  so  labouring,  yo  ought  to  support  tiie  weak,  and  to  re- 
member the  woids  of  the  Dird  Jesus,  how  he  said  it  is  mow 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  These  words  of  Christ, 
though  not  recorded  elsewhere,  are  the  expnesions  of  the 
whole  tenor  of  His  life.  Three  things  oie  suggested  by 
them.     (1^  Ti^j^t  receiving  and  communicaiing  aro  the  two 
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grand  functions  of  life.  (2)  That  the  right  discharge  of  both, 
these  functions  is  blessedness.  (^)  That  the  blessedness  of  the 
right  [discharge  of  the  communicating  function,  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  receptive.  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.**  Why  mOre?  Because  it  is  more  spirit 
twillzln/;,  socializivrfy  and  God  aasimilating. 

Sixthly  :  fle  leaves  them  in  the  exercise  of  j^rayer  and 
amidst  deep  emotion,  "  And  when  ho  had  thus  spoken,  he 
kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  them  all,  and  they  all  wepfc 
sore  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing 
most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see 
his  £jEU»  no  more."  (1)  The  prayer.  He  kneeled  down  on 
the  shore  of  Miletus.  No  bodily  attitude  is  more  beseeming 
in  prayer  than  this.  It  seems  to  be  the  natural  gesture  into 
Avhich  the  soul,  filled  with  intense  emotions,  of  worship, 
throws  the  human  body.  This  prayer  was  a  joint  prayer. 
They  all  kneeled  down,  and  they  all  prayed,  the  apostle 
uttering  the  words  in  which  they  all  joined ;  their  souls  going 
with  every  expressed  petition.  It  was  a  farewell  prayer.  They 
would  never  pray  together  again.  A  more  suitable  way  of 
parting  there  cannot  be  than  that  of  blending  the  souls 
together  in  devotion.  Christ  parted  with  his  disciples  in 
prayer.  (2)  The  tears.  "They  all  wept  sore,  &c."  What 
emotions  streamed  out  in  those  tears  ?  There  was  love,  love 
for  Paul — love  of  gratitude,  high  esteem,  and  admiration. 
There  might  have  been  regret.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they 
accused .  themselves  with  not  having  sympathized  and .  co- 
operated with  him  as  they  ought,  and  with  not  having  im- 
proved under  his  ministry  as  they  ought.  There  was  no 
doubt  apprehension.  They  apprehended  evils  to  him  in 
Jerusalem;  and  probably  they  apprehended  evils  to  them- 
selves after  his  departure  from  their  midst.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  they  wept  at  the  loss  for  ever  of  such  a  man, 
such  a  friend,  such  a  master ;  it  was  enough  to  break  their 
hearts  into  floods  of  emotion.  * 

*  Most  of  the  points  indicated  in  this  article  are  more  fully  elaborated 
nndcr  the  "Preacher's  Finger IPost,''  in  pages  274— 285. 
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might  have  discovere 
that  '^  the  force  of  na 
gone,  much  farther  U 
of  the  book  before  hii 
of  the  elder  poet,  \ 
thought"  and  '*ms 
most  profound  and 
type.  And  if  to  all 
the  booky  written 
to  other  minds,  or 
teachings,  objective  f 
hardly  wonder  at  th 
paid  to  this  sublimes 
Let  us  first  notice 

I.  The  scope  ani 

These  have  won  f 

self,  who  has  declare 

book  He  might  be  si 

through  his  oracle,  1 
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^Ter  read  any  portion  of  Grod's  Word,  and  more  especially 
us  part  of  it,  without  being  struck  with  the  analogy  between 
itural  and  moral  perspective.  An  artist,  in  looking  at  a 
icture,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  exact  stand-point  of 
ie  painter  who  drew  it — whether,  in  fact,  he  stood  above, 
slow,  in  full  front,  or  on  either  side  of  the  landscape  lepre- 
mted.  And  just  so  is  it  with  the  great  moral  picture-gallery 
r  the  Bible ;  all  its  lines  converge  at  a  point  infinitely  above 
lose  pictures,  and  shut  us  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ancil  has  been  wielded  by  One  in  whose  sight  the  heavens 
re  unclean,  and  who  charges  His  angels  with  folly.  So 
^0  where  Qod,  as  in  this  book,  deals  only  with  the  physical 
iCts  and  aspects  of  nature.  Here  is  the  patriarch  of  Uz 
ying  open  to  us  all  the  majestic  teachings  of  astronomy — 
18  constellations  and  their  influences — ^Mazzaroth,  Arcturus, 
rion,  and  the  Pleiades — all  the  mysterious  laws  which  regu- 
te  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  and  bring  about  the 
cissitudes  of  lightning,  thunder,  snow,  rain,  hail — all  the 
cret  workings  of  geology,  with  its  "  stones  of  darkness,"  its 
ines  of  gold  and  silver,  its  place  of  sapphires,  its  tre- 
endous  changes  through  the  agencies  of  the  central  fire,  and 
B  over-sweeping  flood,  cutting  out  rivers  among  the  rocks, 
ul  overturning  the  mountains  by  the  roots ;  and  all  the  grand 
id  curious  marvels  of  natural  history,  the  imwieldy  behe- 
loth,  the  untameable  reem  (miscalled  tiie  unicorn),  leviathan, 
le  war-horse,  the  wild  ass,  and  the  ostrich. 
And  yet  after  this  exhaustive  microcosm,  this  epitome  of 
16  vast  and  the  minute  in  nature,  our  author,  self-contained 
id  calm,  sees  only  an  instalment  of  His  doings,  who  is  won- 
arful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working.  '*  Lo,  these  are 
at  parts  of  his  ways.  How  small  a  portion  is  known  of 
im !  But  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand) " 
But  the  great  charm  of  these  disclosures  lies  in  the  fact 
lAt  they  are  all  intimately  linked  to  God  One  of  our  com- 
lentators  has  lovingly  directed  attention  to  what  he  calls  the 
personal  pronouns  of  the  Bible.**  And  ceztainly  to  the 
piritoaUy-minded  they  are  wondexfolly  attractive.    **  Thou 


father?     Or  who  hatli 
Father  of  lights  is  the  I 
not  ])artially,  nor  capricic 
hut  with  all  the  care,  anc 
hest  of  parents. 

11.  The  great  aequi 
This  seems  to  be  "  to  ju 
assert  the  inhnite  wisdc 
the  earth ;  and  to  prov 
are  to  judge  in  those 
descended  to  give  us 
afflicted  very  grievousl; 
extremity,  three  friend 
purpose  of  comforting  h 
in  the  present  day,  wit 
fond  theories  as  to  th< 
Eliphaz,  Bildad,  nor 
attended  unto  you,"  sf 
there  were  none  of  you 
his  words."  You  talke 
tiful  shade  of  meaning, 
margin  of  our  larger  £: 
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'^p  tho  idea  that  Job,  witli  all  his  seeming  piety,  must  be  a 
great  sinner,  a  transcenclant  hypocrite,  because  ho  suffers  so 
•everely  from  the  hand  of  God.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  thisj 
book,  no  less  than  other  parts  of  Scripture,  proves  them  to. 
Iiave  been  wrong.  As  a  fact,  independent  of  Revelation, 
God  does  not  mete  out  to  man  the  measure  of  his  character. 
and  conduct,  a  wonderful  premonition  of  tliat  Great  Day  for, 
"Which  all  other  days  were  made — an  unmistakable  intimation 
of  a  judgment  to  come.  And  as  such,  Job  himself  uses 
it  in  that  much  over-controverted  passage  (xix.  25).  For 
'Whatever  we  may  make  of  the  mere  words,  the  fact  still 
^maing,  that  Job's  redeemer,  or  daysman,  or  vindicator,  was 
a  future,  and  not  a  present,  arbiter  ;  whom,  out  of  the  body, 
or  in  the  body,  he  was  to  behold  in  "  the  latter  day.'* 
.  A  modem  author  of  some  note  has  remarked  that  we  hear 
much  of  the  patience  of  Job ;  but  very  little  of  his  impatience. 
Yet  this  impatience  is  everywhere  conspicuous  throughout 
the  poem.  He  is  «o  anxious  to  show  that  he  is  not  worse 
than  others,  that  he  almost  forgets  how  abominable  and 
filthy  he  really  is  in  tho  sight  of  an  all-searching  God,  But 
this  is  human  nature  everywhere ;  we  can  never  scold  a  man 
into  humility,  into  self-abasement.  It  was  not  so  with  tho 
Master :  ''  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee :  go,  and  sin  no  more." 
Besides  the  points  already  alluded  to,  there  are  in  the  Book 
of  Job — 

III.  Foreshadowing  op  Christ  and  his  Salvation  of  vert 
BBiCARKABLE  CHARACTER.  This  is  One  of  the  great  attractions 
of  the  book.  We  talk  of  a  broad  church  in  the  present  day,  a 
ehuich  in  advance  of  the  stereotyped  forms  of  Theology  as 
ordinarily  understood.  But  the  Christianity  of  Job  seems  to 
absorb  in  its  clearer  light  the  moonlight  creeds  of  our  most 
noted  progressionists.  "  Deliver  him  from  going  down  into 
the  pit :  I  have  found  a  ransom" — an  atonement  according  to 
the  marginal  reading.  This  is  *Hhe  Core  of  Creeds,"  the 
central  truth  of  truths,  the  faith  once  delivered  to  tho  saints, 
the  rallying-point  around  which  the  great  battle  of  Christox- 
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dom  must  eventually  be  fought.     For  who  Bpeaks  lieicl    \ 
Commentators,  not  a  few,  assert  that  it  is  Christ  himself, 
under  the  name  of  Elihu.     We  are  not  prepared  to  go  so  fu 
as  this.    We  have  no  need  to  believe  in  the  special,  personal, 
bodily  intervention  of  Christ  here ;  but  God  is  certainly 
opening  a  window,  that  like  the  little  chamber,  in  Banyan, 
called  "Peace,"  looks  towards  the  sun-rising — the  b^oade^ 
light  of  gospel  day.     God  lets  down  through  the  patriarchal 
twilight  a  ray  of  marvellous  glory,  that  seems  only  to  belong 
to  apostolic  times.     Elihu  introduces  a  *'  messenger,"  direct 
from  heaven,  an  "  interpreter"  schooled  by  God  Himself  "one 
among  a  tliousand,"  who  must  have  an  uprightness —  a  right- 
eousness of  nis  Own,  because  he  comes  expressly,  not  only 
to  show  that  righteousness  to  one  ready  to  perish,  hut  w 
make  it  his.     The  great  lesson  taught  by  our  text  and  its 
surroundings  seems  to  bo  this  :  that  the  natural  man  cannot 
discern  the  things  of  the  spirit — tliat  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  only  can  enable  him  to  understand  his  relation  to 
God  and  his  fellows,  and  that  without  it  he  will  only  darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.     And  starting  from 
this  basis,  the  whole  mediatorial  scheme  is  laid  open,  and  the 
gospel  day  anticipated  by  showing,  as  it  were  in  a  parenthesis 
how  God  can  be  just,  and  tlie  justifier  of  him  who  belieTrth 
in  Jesus.     It  is  certainly  noteworthy  that  these  teachings  of 
Elihu  have,  to   say  the  leasts  the  tacit  approval  of  God 
himself,   and  furnish,   therefore,   the   true   key  to  all  the 
mysteries  of  this  grand  book.   For  whilst  He  tells  us  (xlil  7) 
that  his  wrath  is  kindled  against  Eliphaz  and  his  two  friends, 
He  says  nothing  unfriendly  of  Elihu. 

There  is  in  almost  all  our  Scripture  names  a  symboUsm 
that  often  tempts  us  to  translate  them,  not  as  of  antfaoritf, 
but  by  way  of  illustration  and  adaptation.  Aasnming  thit 
the  threo  friends  of  Job  were  really  men  of  like  passimis  wlA 
ourselves,  we  can  yet  see  no  impropriety  in  xcgsiding  Elite 
as  a  typical  or  reprcscntativo  personage.  He  certain^  itudi 
out  BO  verj  dA&lmcSA?;  Vvsn^  ^S&a  ^^"aA  in  many  respectii  thrf 
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lu3  name  and  titles,  just  as  Paul,  in  the  case  of  Melchizedec ; 
or  his  Master,  in  addressing  Peter.  Elihu — ^*  He  is  my  Ood 
AtHMcZ/"— the  son  of  Barachel— « ^7i«  kneder  to  God"—o{ 
the  kindred  of  Earn—"  of  the  seed  of  Ahram:*  The  typical 
idea  thos  elicited  seems  to  be  this — ''  The  God-appropriatlpg 
»ian  of  prayer  and  faith."  It  is  he  only,  who,  one  with  God^ 
by  intimate  communion  and  unwavering  faith,  can  unriddle 
the  mysteries  of  Providence,  and  walk  in  the  Goshen  glori- 
fied by  the  lifting  up  of  God's  countenance. 

If,  however,  there  be  no  good  authority  for  this  reading, 
let  it  not  be  cast  aside  altogether,  for  it  may  possibly  tend 
to  throw  a  modicum  of  light  on  a  word  which  has  perplexed 
eommentators  a  good  deal.  When  Joseph  was  made  viceroy 
of  Egypt^  and  rode  in  the  second  chariot  (Gen.  xli.  43),  the 
people  cried  before  him  "  Abrech,"  Every  one  knows  that 
**a5*'  is  "  fiither ; "  and  most  who  know  anything  of  Hebrew, 
■^ill  admit  that  brcck — the  harach  of  Job — comes  from  a  root 
signifying  to  bow  or  bend  the  knee.  Indeed  our  translators 
liave  80  rendered  it  in  the  text ;  but,  in  doing  this,  they  have 
dropped  *^  the  father,"  though  as  "  tender  father  "  they  retain 
it  in  the  margin.  Is  not  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  whole 
word,  ''  Father  of  kneeling  "—the  Eastern  metaphor  for  the 
man  of  constant  prayer  1  The  man  of  large  herds  is  ''  the 
fEither  of  cattle ;"  the  carpenter  is  ''  the  father  of  hammers ;'' 
and  may  we  not  infer  that  the  family  lineaments  of  the  true 
worshipper  were  the  same  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  as  in  those 
of  Paul—"  Behold  he  prayeth." 

But  let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  elements  in  this  anti 
cipative  gospel  taught  by  Elihu. 

First :  Man  should  he  humble  in  the  same  ratio  as  Ood  f# 
inscnUahle,  Humility  lies  at  the  very  root  of  salvation  by 
grace  alone.  We  must  become  as  little  children :  eveij 
dkoath  must  be  stopped.  Tins  humility  must  be  coupled 
with  a  consciousness  of  most  thorough  and  complete  ignorance 
of  the  things  of  God  by  the  natural  mind.  God*s  Spirit  is  a 
Ji'ee  Spirit.  Man  lies  in  slumberings  upon  his  bed,  in  deep 
eleep,  when  God  comes  to  him  tbat  He  may  '*  withdraw  him. 


Christ  "  in  the  presence  c 
of  Christianity.  "Him 
without  end."  It  has  he 
that  we  can  do  without 
rationalists  attempted  nc 
element  in  the  Old,  hut 
Testament.  But  it  is  no 
Worthless  rendering  of  a 
get  rid  of  those  great  trui 
with  all  history,  profane 
and  ever  will  he,  the  one 
you  will  give  Him  up,  t 
No.  Till  we  can  find  8( 
the  place  of  Him  who  ^ 
separate  from  sinners,"  o 
guilty  for  the  guilty,  and 
sins  of  many,  that  they  m 
faith  of  Abraham,  of  Elih 
Thmily  :  Tliat  Chrisfs 
the  Ministnj.  The  messc 
brings  to  the  dying  man 
solation,"  that  Christ  is  1 
ness.     He  comes  to  him 
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''  Go  ye  that  rest  upon  tho  law 

And  toil  and  seek  salvation'  there ; 
Go  to  the  mount  that  Moses  saw. 
And  shrink  and  tremble  and  despair  ! 

But  1*11  retire  beneath  the  Cross ; 

Saviour !  at  thy  dear  feet  I  lie ; 
And  the  keen  sword  that  justice  draws, 

Flaming  and  red,  shall  pass  me  by." 

Fourthly  :  That  prayer  to  Ood,  and  "  witnessing  a  good  con^ 
fession  "  hefore  men,  are  essential  to  the  Christian  life,  "  He 
shall  pray."  "  Behold  he  prayelh  !"  How  much  alike  the 
Christianity  of  Job  and  Paul !  Such  is  the  aspect  of  true  piety 
God-ward.  The  human  side  of  it  is  slightly  marred  in  our 
versioD,  unless  we  discard  the  italics,  and  accept  the  marginal 
reading,  of  verse  27.  "  He  shall  look  upon  men  and  say, 
I  have  sinned  and  perverted  that  which  was  right,  and  it 
profited  me  not."  Thus,  "with  the  mouth,  compassion  is 
made  unto  salvation."  Thus,  the  reclaimed  sinner  seeks  to 
bring  others  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  truth.  Hitherto 
he  has  called  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  but  prayer  has  brought 
down  the  "  clear  shining  "  that  ever  follows  the  rain  of  hearty 
contrition,  and  in  God's  light  he  sees  light  clearly. 

Douglas  Allport. 


Subject:  Sotd  Best. 
"Return  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul." — Psa.  cxvi.  7. 
^nalijsis  td  Ijntmljj  tbe  ^cben  JDnnbrcb  aiU>  Cbirtj^-^igbt^. 

THESE  words  read  as  if  man  had  two  selves ;  the  one  a 
restless  wanderer  whom  the  other  invites  to  return  to 
his  inheritance  of  rest. 

Such  a  duality  of  selves  may  be  an  enigma  to  the  under* 
standing,  but  is  a  £ict  clear  enough  to  our  consciousness :  The 
one  self  stretches  heavenward,  the  other  grovels  earthward ;  the 
one  reasons  and  battles  with  the  other.   These  two  wec^  ^li^oo. 
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(me  personal  whole.  Sin  lias  riven  the  unity  asunder,  and 
made  the  one  twain.  The  classic  writers  of  antiquity,  as  well 
as  the  inspired  Hebrews,  recognise  this  strange  duahsm  in 
human  nature.  The  experimental  writers  of  the  Bible  are 
full  of  it.  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  i"  Here 
are  the  two — the  one  the  speaker,  the  other  the  auditor. 
The  seventh  chapter  of  the  Romans  abounds  with  illustrations. 
The  text  is  also  one  of  the  many  examples. 

Our  subject  is  send  rest ;  and  the  text  leads  us  to  look  at 
it  in  three  lights. 

I.    As     AN     ORIGINAL     INHERITANCE.        "  Ectum    UntO   Xl^ 

rest*'  This  imi)lies  that  there  is  an  original  rest — a  nsl 
which  the  soul  once  had.  Where  is  it  ?  It  is  not  in 
locality.  There  is  no  rest  for  souls  in  places,  however  fair, 
beautiful,  or  grand  ;  not  in  any  externalisms,  however  calm 
xind  suony.  It  is  nowhere  but  in  their  oict/  moral  staiet.  But 
what  are  the  moral  states  that  constitute  soul  rest  f  Not 
inactivity.  The  rest  of  the  soul  is  not  immobility — ^the  rest 
of  the  unrippled  lake,  or  the  rocks  that  stand  through  cen- 
turies unmoved.  Nor  is  it  in  torpor.  Insensibility  of  soul 
is  disease,  not  rest.  In  what,  then,  is  its  rest  1  It  ccnsiBtt 
of  four  elements.  First,  unquestioning  trust.  Deep  in  the 
soul  of  man  is  the  sense  of  dependency.  He  feels  that  both 
his  being  and  destiny  rest  on  souiethiug  outside  of  hinii^elf. 
Hence  he  is  ever  found  leaning  on  a  something  extenaL 
He  does  not  stand  alone,  like  the  oak ;  but,  like  the  ivy  and 
the  vine,  he  clasps  at  everything  within  Ms  reach  for  help. 
Men  oveiywhere  are  trusting.  ^'Some  trost  in  chariot^ 
some  in  horses,"  &c  Some  trust  in  wealth,  some  in  isstito- 
tions,  some  in  men.  Now  to  feel  a  rest  in  this  trust  he  mot 
have  no  doubt  wliatever  about  the  Bufficicney  of  its  olyect  lo 
8upi}ort  him.  The  moment  he  doubta,  hia  spirit  beeomoi 
disquieted  within  him.  Unquedioning  truat»  therefiinb  > 
one  essential  element  of  soul  rest  Secondly,  md^fying  20M 
The  BouV  iAV)ousid.itQTBLV\a'7«cY  nature  to  love,  lltt  deeped 
hunger  oi  tYn>  \ieBa\»  \a>  Vqt  iCTnriQiwB%  \ft\Bw>  '^^^^mtlMia 
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^  no  love  there  is  no  rest.  Hell  is  tumultuous  because  love 
has  left  it.  Now  what  is  a  soulnsatisfying  love  ?  It  must  be 
•^  love  directed  to  an  object,  perfect^  reciprocaiing^  constant^ 
and  blessed.  Imperfections  discovered  in  the  objects  of  our 
*aff9ctions  are  most  soul-disturbing.  So  is  the  lack  of  reci- 
jmxsity.  Affections  going  forth  on  objects  that  cannot  or 
"will  not  fully  return  them  bring  sorrow  to  the  heart.  Con- 
stancy also  is  essential.  An  inconstant  object  of  love — one 
that  is  with  us  to-day  and  against  or  from  us  to-morrow- 
will  keep  the  heart  in  constant  agitation.  Blessedness  is  also 
necessary.  Love  for  an  unhappy  being,  by  the  law  of  sym- 
pathy, would  make  us  unhappy.  We  must  love ;  this  we 
cannot  help ;  and  such  are  the  conditions  of  mxA-satlsfying 
love.  Thirdly,  conscious  rightness.  There  is  an  ideal  of  right 
in  every  man's  souL  It  looms  up  as  a  bright  angelic  figure 
from  eternity  in  the  darkest  nature.  By  a  law  of  our  moral 
nature,  we  sigh,  we  pray,  we  struggle  to  realize  this ;  and 
never  can  we  be  at  rest  until  we  have  it.  We  feel  that  it 
belongs  to  us.  It  is  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  our  high 
calling;  and  until  we  grasp,  embrace,  embody  it,  we  can 
have  no  rest.  Fourthly,  congenial  pursuits.  We  are  made 
for  action.  Every  particle  in  every  crimson  drop  of  life^ 
looked  at  through  the  microscope,  seems  to  have  a  motion  of 
its  own.  Life  has  a  thousand  stimulants  to  activity.  There 
18  no  soul-rest  in  inaction.  But  the  pursuits  to  yield  soul- 
rest  must  be  congenial  to  the  nature  and  felt  to  he  worthy  of 
our  loftiest  powers  and  destiny. 

Here,  then,  are  the  elements  of  soul  rest  So  long  as  mind 
is  mind  there  can  be  no  rest  for  the  soul  without  these. 

The  text  leads  us  to  look  at  soul  rest 

n.  As  A  LOST  iNHBRTTANCfB.  "  Rctum  unto  thy  rcst" 
David's  soul  had,  it  would  seem,  quitted  for  a  time  this 
inheritance  of  peace.  And  so  have  all  souls  through  sin. 
The  whole  world  is  in  disquiet  Men  are  trusting,  but  their 
trust  is  not  unquestioning.  The  fouDdations  of  their  hopes 
prove  to  be  sand.     The  staff  they  grasp  for  %m^i^t^  ^isori^ik 
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to  be  a  reed  that  breaks  beneath  their  weight.  Everylliinj 
th(?y  rest  on  fails  them.  Men  are  lovivfj,  but  tbeir  love 
is  iinsatlsfyiiuj.  They  are  loving  the  imperfect,  and  the 
discovery  of  their  imperfections  distress  them.  They  aw 
loving  the  unreciprocating,  and  their  indillerencc  fills  them 
with  painful  solicitude.  They  are  loving  the  inconstant,  and 
their  inconstancy  tosses  them  as  timbers  on  the  billows. 
They  love  the  unhappy  ;  and  the  sorrows  they  discern  hring 
a  shivering  shadow  over  themselves.  I^Ien  want  righiefm- 
ness,  their  deep  cry  is  **  Oh !  wretched  man  that  I  am." 
They  see  the  right,  they  reach  after  it,  but  it  eludes 
their  grasp.  Men  are  activcy  but  the  pursuits  they  follow 
are  uncongenial  with  their  nature,  and  felt  to  be  unworthy 
of  their  lofty  powers  and  destiny.  Here  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  workVs  restlessness.  We  wonder  not  that  it  is  like 
the  "troubled  sea,"  like  *'the  clouds  carried  about  with 
wind"?."  Wo  wonder  not  that  the  **  whole  creation  groweth 
and  travelleth,"  &c. 

The  text  leads  us  to  look  at  soul-rest — 

III.    As  A  RECOVERABLE   INHERITANCE.      The   text  implicS 

the  possibility  of  i^gaining  the  rest  How  can  this  soal- 
rest  be  recovered  ?  This  is  the  problem  which  the  philo- 
sophy of  all  past  ages  wrestleil  with  but  failed  to  soire. 
The  gospel  and  the  gospel  alone  letums  the  satisfiicUnj 
answer.  Eighteen  centuries  ago  One  came  to  this  earth  from 
the  calm  bosom  of  ti-uth,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  cfaoaen 
people,  and  said  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  aie  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  How  does  He  giv» 
rest  ?  By  supplying  man  with  the  necessary  conditions' 
He  presents  the  only  object  for  unquedioning  trust.  Uns 
that  is  all-wise,  all-khid,  all-powerful,  the  unchangeable  and 
eternal  God.  And  He  bids  man  to  trust  in  Him  that  UnA 
for  ever.  He  presents  to  man  the  only  otyect  for  a  mtit' 
fying  love.  One  who  is  all  perfect^  who  is  lights  in  whom 
is  no  daxkn!»»  a^  «iL.  Qiia  vrbo  returns  in  an  infinite  dfgree 
all  the  Vyve  \!^^  S&  ^^«^.    ^^QA^^ii^^atnutai&^^boviU 
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^ever  leave  and  never  forsake.  One  who  is  happy — ^the 
**ev6r  hlessed  God.'*  He  supplies  man  with  the  means  of 
lecoming  consciously  right  He  came  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh,  and  for  a  sin  ofifering  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  should  he  '^  fulfilled 
in  those  who  walked  not  after  the  flesh,  hut  after  the  spirit" 
He  presents  congenial  pursuits — pursuits  connected  with  the 
advancement  of  holiness,  the  promotion  of  human  happiness, 
and  the  glory  of  God. 

The  way  to  soul  rest  then  is  through  Christ.  "  Say  not  in* 
morbid  mood,  ^'  Oh !  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  then 
would  I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest"  Soul  rest  is  not  away.  It 
is  not  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  depths  beneath,  it  is 
here — here  in  Christ  It  is  not  in  a  future  either,  immediate 
or  distant  It  is  now  in  Christ.  We  which  have  believed 
*^do  enter  unto  rest,**  There  is  no  rest  for  the  soul  but  in 
God.  The  soul  away  from  Him,  is  like  the  dove  out  of  the 
ark,  fluttering  in  the  winds  over  the  heaving  waters,  seeking 
a  resting-place  in  vain.  From  Him  we  came  and  to  Him  we 
must  return  before  we  can  have  rest.  The  little  rill  issuing 
from  the  mountain  brow  a  thousand  leagues  from  the  great 
sea,  has  no  rest  until  it  mingles  with  the  ocean ;  it  will  wind 
through  valleys,  battle  with  obstructions,  now  glide  in  serene 
majesty,  and  now  rush  in  thunder,  and  never  rest  until 
locked  in  the  arms  of  the  boundless.  So  with  the  soul :  firom 
(Sod  it  came,  and  to  Him  it  must  go  if  it  is  ever  to  rest 

"We  are,"  to  use  the  language  of  Archer  Butler,  "indeed  a 
fragment  struck  from  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat,  from 
the  sun  of  eternal  righteousness ;  and  if  the  force  that 
wilfully  separates  us  from  our  origin  would  but  cease  to 
operate,  we  should  return  to  our  native  birth-place,  even  the 
bosom  of  our  Father;  we  should  fly  to  the  centre  of  all 
good,  and  there  abide  in  blessedness  for  ever !"  "  Oh !  rest 
in  the  Lord,  wait  patiently  for  him." 


Wi 


Bon  cUanseih  us  from  all  sii 

^tnilsib  of  yonolj;  i 

EATSOEVEE 
whole  of  this 
festation  of  Grod  as  Tn^ 
whom  the  manifestation 
by  revealing  himself;  fl^ 
**  who  only  hath  immort 
was  from  the  beginning 
this  life  was  by  the  "  gn 
flesh ;"  by  adaxMng  the 
the  senses  of  man — all 
Him—  might  behold  Hir 
Him,  the  hands  ^'  handle 
many  "  eye-witnesses  of 
thus  been  made  "eye-v 
the  declarers  of  it  to  Oih 
by  their  writings ;  wher 
purpose  of  th^'s  declarat 
what  we  are  called  in  th 
the  joy  which  the  cons 
(verses  3,  4). 
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concealed  from  Him ;  "  All  things  are  naked  and  open,  4c.'* 
There  are  no  depths  He  has  not  fathomed ;  no  heights  He 
has  not  scaled ;  no  lengths  He  has  not  measured ;  no  hreadths 
he  has  not  gauged.  Nor,  in  the  moral  world,  can  anything 
he  acknowledged  hy  Him  that  is,  in  the  least  measure,  con- 
trary in  its  nature  to  His  most  consummate  wisdom.  His 
unsullied  holiness,  His  inflexible  rectitude,  His  spotless 
goodness.  O  God !  "  Thou  coverest  thyself  with  light,  as 
with  a  ga^nent !  '*  (Ps.  civ.  2).  "  Thou  dwdlest  in  light,  which 
no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see  !"  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  "Thou  art 
light!*'  (ver.  5),  Light  is  thy  raiment!  light  is  thy 
habitation !  Light  is  thy  nature  i 
What,  then,  must  it  be  to  have — 

L  The  nature  op  fellowship  with  the  light.  Th© 
fellowship  here  spoken  of  is  different  from  that  into  which  all 
believers  are  brought,  in  virtue  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  Faith  links  me  with  Christ,  and  union  with 
the  Son  brings  me  into  fello\f  ship  with  the  Father ;  thus  Z 
have  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  with  the  Son  (ver.  3)— ' 
fellowship  in  the  sublime  sense  of  a  Divine  partnership^  by 
which  the  Saviour  puts  into  my  mouth  his  own  language  to 
His  Father :  **  All  mine  are  Thine,  and  Thine  are  mine  !" 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  fellowship  treated  of  in  the 
text:  it  is  that  of  fellow-peeling.  Two  persons  may  b» 
partnera  in  the  one  interest,  with  whom  there  is  little  in 
common  of  intelligence  or  of  moral  disposition  and  habits— > 
little  or  no  fellow-feeling  !  Moral  sympathy  expresses  thef 
idea  of  the  Apostle — fellowship  of  soul  I  Li  a  word,  it  is 
thai  disposition  that  puts  the  soul  in  an  attitude  of  opposition 
against  all  that  is  unlike  Crod  I  For  example :  God  is  TnUh  : 
to  cherish  error,  therefore,  is  to  build  up  a  barrier  against 
fellowship  with  God.  God  is  Holy :  to  aympathise  with  the 
unholy,  in  thought,  word,  or  action,,  is  to  exdude  fellowship 
with  God.  God  is  Righteousness:  an  unrighteous  act  is 
mtagonistic  to  God :  ^  For  what  communion  hath  light  with 
dadmess  ]  or  what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ]  or  what 


moral,  as  in  the  materia 
from  the  darkness,"  and 
ness  "  night."  Xo  such 
there  is  no  moral  dark] 
as  a  physical  sense,  '*  th 
God  came  down  to  Sina 
the  palpable  emblem  tl 
sin. 

Now,  God  hath  «c 
power  of  darkness ;  "  a 
caJly^  He  has  given  to  t 
armour  there  are  threi 
liearty  and  walk ;  allow: 
of  truth,  the  heart  to  tl 
to  the  light  of  holinei 
questions  for  personal  & 
error  or  prejudice,  shu 
If  so,  I  am  robbing  mys 
my  heart  worldly  ?  Tl 
out  of  which  God  hat 
obscured  by  the  darki 
less^  If  so,  the  "belii 
^'infidel"     (4.)  Am  I 
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Lowship,  we  have  a  gracious  provision.     It  is  in  the  media- 
u  and  intercession  of  Him  whose  blood  '^  cleanseth  from 

sin."  This  truth  will  be  precious  to  us  in  the  measure  of 
r  walking  in  the  light.     The  light  '<  makes  manifest ;  *'  and 

our  imperfections  are  revealed  by  it,  we  shall  rejoice  in 
3  provision  made  for  siriy  be  thankful  for  the  light  that 
knifests  it,  while  we  seek  strength  for  the  future  to  hate 
d  avoid  it. 

G.  Hunt  Jackson. 


Subject  :  God's  Sheep. — A  practical  expositioiu 

"  The  Lord  is  my  Bhepherd." — ^Psa.  xxiii. 

^nolj^su  of  'Sovalu  i\t  Stbtn  ^anbrtb  stub  ^ortut^. 

[|HE  Psalm  written  by  David,  when  delivered  from  the 
g  distress  of  which  he  complains  in  the  preceding,  and 
}tled  and  established  by  God  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
)ming  light  dispersing  the  deep  darkness,  sadness  turned 
x>  gladness,  sighing  giving  place  to  songs,  a  thankful 
rvant  striking  his  hai'p  in  celebration  of  present  and  future 
od. 

The  brief  Psalm — comprehensive,  more  thought  than 
»rd — image  of  a  true  and  real  life,  beautifully  blends 
nple  imagery  with  plain  truth,  without  confounding  the 
stinct  rays  of  light.  The  allusions  of  the  Psalm  are,  1. 
LC  pleasant  pastural.  2.  To  the  perils  of  travelling  in 
>untainous  regions.  3.  The  sacred  imagery  reaches  its 
max  in  borrowing  from  God's  house,  as  the  figure  of  His 
avenly  dwelling. 

David's  early  occupation  suggests  the  reason  of  his  using 
e  simile  "shepherd,"  a  devout  heart  improving  even  words. 
The  writer  announces  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  as 
o  promise  from  which  he  afterwards  draws  just  and  com- 
rting  conclusions.  A  knowledge  of  what  is  comprehended 
the  term  will  show  the  propriety  of  the  conclusions  and 
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liclp  MS  to  appropiiati?  theiT  blassed^/eaa  to  otlf  OWQ  hesrbi 
''The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd "  impli«^ 

a.  Knowledge  :  If  in^  Shepherd,  Ha  knotm  ii»e — my  con- 
dttioa,  evibj  tomptatioaa,  aGAiction.Sj  aon^ows,  the  help  i 
want,  the  way  I  should  go.  Knows  to  tla — setion  Howmg 
from  knowledge — and  hanefit  the  deaigo  of  all  arlioiL 

jS.  Prevention :  Seeing,  if  left  to  aelf^  the  hias  if  to  eiil, 
and  eoBseqnently  to  death,  gives  hia  preYomeDi  grace  i  s&iB 
from  the  imwholesome  pastux*^  into  which  the  hireliap 
invite,  and  which^  liko  some  poisonous  dmgs,  emit  invitiiig 
fi'agrance,  and  caUa  to  pastuTe  in  the  richest  tield&  PreTeataJ 
evil  called  to  good. 

y.  Stipport :  A  Shepherd's  express  eng^igeiQOiit  to  fed, 
tend,  keep  ]  all  in  the  fold  have  a  common  claim — forfeited 
only  by  wanderers.  The  name  itself  re^ogniaes  tha  cUm^ 
depai'tnre  terminates  the  relation* 

8*  Dofonce  i  The  wolf  a  foot  iipoti  tlie  horder  of  the  fclil, 
his  voice  distnrhing  the  qniet  Eock,  bnt  the  shepheid 
the  crook  hecounng  a  rod,  njid  the  prowling  foe  dHvieti 
the  safe  and  sacred  enclosure, 

*^  Tbeo  the  Great  Jehovak  dt«%iw 

To  Buccoiir  and  defend  : 
Thee  tho  Gtomal  God  suatoina^ 

Thy  Maker  and  tby  FHeiid  ; 
Israd,  what  bait  tboQ  to  drasjid  F 

Safe  tcQjxL  aH  impeiulliig  bartoi^ 
Bernid  thee  and  heoieath  &rs  sprwd 

The  ever]  ajftiJig  um«.'* 

«.  Watclifulness  :  The   Shepherd  aleeptth  aot^  iior  tlna-  \ 
hereth*    His  eye  is  ever  on  the  f^heep — w&tcbaa  Uieir  jutuiirtl 
and  wants,  so  as  to  keep  them  safe  and  make  thein  tJmv& 

^,  Tendemesa  :  Jaeoh's  the  tnie  Shephiirii'a  fieeltcig*    **If  1 
men  should  overdrive  them  ono  day,  all  th©  flock  wfll  Jfc"  1 

I  will  lead  on  softly,  according  aa  the  cattle  ho  ftlil 
«Qdure«** 

Tliu  infinitely  intensified 

■s^  Piligence  :   TJnweaiyingly  atteiidflp»«to  oliiim^  j 
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care.     Taking  all  this  into  account,  no  wonder  that  David 
should  exultinglj  say,  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd." 

And,  mark !  he  would  be  satisfied  with  none  other  than 
Jehovah,  the  true  Shepherd  of  Israel ;  and,  claiming  Him, 
he  uses  language  of  exultant  confidence.  Modern  sentiment 
and  feeling  says,  "  I  hope  the  Lord  is,"  &c.,  or,  "  I  trust  the 
Lord  is,"  &c. ;  all  beyond  this  is  branded  as  presumption. 
IN'ot  presumptuous  to  state  a  foLct.  He  knew  the  fact ;  and 
said  what  he  knew  in  truth  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  or, 
leaving  out  the  italicized  "  w,"  equally  expressively,  "  The 
Lord  my  Shepherd."  "  3/^,"  the  great  test  or  touchstone — 
the  believer's  sweet  assurance — makes  the  creed's  great  gulf 
between  man  and  Satan — personal  appropriation  a  present 
privilege. 

David's  first  consequence  or  conclusion  from  the  promise 
"  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  is,  "  I  shall  not  want,"  ex- 
pressive of  present  goodness,  and  of  unshaken  and  perfect 
confidence  in  the  future  manifestations  of  that  goodness.  Legi- 
timate to  argue  from  the  past  to  the  future,  "  The  Lord  hath 
heen  mindful  of  us  ;  He  will  bless  us." 

God  a  Shepherd  temporally  and  spiritually,  and  the  conse- 
quence "not  want,"  has  equal  reference  to  temporal  and 
spiritual  good.  It  is  still  perfectly  true  that  God  as  a  Shep- 
herd makes  provision  for  our  temporal  wants,  and  that 
though  we  may  not  always  be  feasted,  verily  we  shall  be 
fed.  God  has  some  poor  to  show  forth  His  goodness  in 
poverty  ;  and  He  makes  some  rich  that  He  may  be  honoured 
with  His  own  gifts ;  but,  whether  in  poverty  or  affluence,  all 
our  blessings  come  from  His  hands.  The  poorest,  if  *'  rich 
in  faith,"  may  confidently  say,  "  I  shall  not  want."  'So 
father  can  withhold  from  his  children  the  blessings  they 
require  if  he  has  them  in  possession.  The  Eternal  Grod — 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  and  Father  with  infinite  resources. 
"  The  young  lions  may  lack  and  suffer  hunger,  but  they  that 
seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing." 

So  with  spiritual—'^*  I  shall  not  want."  If  the  heart  be 
rights  no  lack.    A  right  heart  always  reaping  good.     God 


lar  as  ine  east  is  irum  t*xj 
And,  therefore^  "like  as  a 
This  is  the  pledge  on  which 
protection  of  this  common 
statute.  '^Christ  was  ric 
poor,"  &c. 

There  we  have  the  ph 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  whei 
''  knew  every  sheep,  tl 
600,000,"  and  as  it  is 
"  women  and  children."  1 
from  the  flinty  rock-strea: 
burning  thirst  God's  e^ 
enough. 

Again,  "  The  Lord  is  m; 
me  to  lie  down  in  green  pa^ 
still  waters."  This  veme 
safety^  plenty,  and  comfort, 
knowledge  of  his  lying  doi? 
pastures  in  which  he  lies 
still  waters  by  which  he  is 

The  image  of  the  pasture 
which  Eastern  shepherds  \ 
son.  For  ourselves,  the  pa 
the  still  waters  of  religious 
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may  all  adopt — sheep  going  astray.  "All  we  like  sheep/* 
says  Isaiah,  "have  gone  astray;  we  have  turned  every  one 
to  liis  own  way " — each  different,  but  all  wrong.  A  sheep 
strays  often  because  silly — Christians  always  silly  when  they 
stray.  A  stray  sheep  is  helpless,  but  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  in  every  case  the  stray  sheep  is  lost.  The  Shepherd 
docs  not  limit  his  attention  to  those  in  the  fold,  but  extends 
it  to  those  who  have  left — ^leaving  the  ninety  and  nine,  has- 
tens after  the  one  ;  hence  "  He  restoreth  my  soul,"  brings  me 
back  to  the  paths  I  should  never  have  forsaken. 

Grod's  tender  regard  and  earnest  solicitude  for  the  erring — 
all  to  vindicate  the  faithfulness  of  the  promises — leads  "  in 
paths  of  righteousness  for  His  name^a  sake*'  All  Gods 
paths  ;  paths  of  righteousness. 

Again  :  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  therefore,  "  though 
I  walk  through  the  valley,"  &c. 

The  figure  here,  that  of  a  traveller  finding  himself  unex- 
pectedly in  a  mountainous  region — with  numerous  defiles, 
abrupt  precipices  and  hidden  pits — ^yet  saying,  "  I  will  fear 
no  evil  '* — confidence  in  the  Shepherd's  care  as  constant,  pro- 
viding, vigilant,  enough. 

Then  it  is  not  death,  but  its  shadow — a  shadow  cast  over 
the  valley  as  a  covering.  It  may  indicate  mental  sadness, 
gloom,  peril ;  may  be  descriptive  of  temperament — in  mental 
sadness,  as  in  the  twilight,  we  are  apt  to  assume  fantastic 
forms. 

The  valley  has  to  be  crossed  by  Christian  travellers — can't 
measure  it — can't  see  through  it — must  not  try  to  escape  it, 
or  seek  short  cuts  across  it.  For  in  it  we  may  have  perfect 
assurance.  It  is  not  a  deep  dungeon — not  a  pit  without  a 
way — but  a  valley.  There's  an  entrance,  and  therefore  an 
egress ;  and  though  sad,  is  not  solitary,  but  is  trodden  by  noble 
feet,  **Thou  art  with  me."  Two  proofs  of  His  presence. 
Sometimes  the  Shepherd's  form  is  shrouded — ^but  two  emblems 
of  his  office  we  may  always  see.  1.  His  rod  of  authority. 
2.  His  staff  of  strength.  Afflictions,  sadness  and  gloom  don't 
mako  up  the  whole  of  life.    There  is  aoiaethiii^^l^vaL^<^ 
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journey  beaiile  defilea — ^broad  and  pleasant  places  we  maj 
ca]l  Peniel. 

While  there  a  table  was  pfoviding,  "  Thou  pTepoieit^'' 
&c.    God's  care  at  the  worat, 

A  table,  image  of  i(hittidafice,  prepared  in  the  pi^ssnce  «f 
enemies  showed  Sf^cuntf/  as  kept  by  God — ^in  God's 
attentive  and  effeetuaL     He  attends  always,  henc43  the  t 
fident  expression  "  Goodness  and  mercy  shair* — ^not  i 
£oine  misquote— I tave  in  the  past,  and  shall  in  futuro^" 
the  days  of  my  life.'* 

It  lias  been  doubted  whether  under  the  old  dispensation 
there  was  a  revelation  of  a  future  state.  Well,  here  it  is— 
**  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  erer/*  t\  e.,  aflet 
his  days  were  ended  in  pasture  grounds,  wandering  on  tbi 
mountains  and  stni^'p^ling.  He  takes  a  saered  emblem  from 
the  tabernacle  or  temple  to  repreeent  heaven^  and  does  not 
Bpeak  doubtfully,  but  "I  will,*'  the  future  tense  with 
purpose,  expressive  of  strongest  confidence. 

Ho  dwelt  as  his  fathers  and  forefathers,  in  a  tent— » 
pakee  is  a  tent — he  was  a  stranger,  and  as  th^y  dw^lt  id 
tents  of  canvas  flapping  to  the  winds  of  night,  they  pitched 
and  struck  and  struck  and  pitched  day  by  day ;  had  teate 
till  they  crossed  the  Jordan,  then  houses  ever.  So  we  have 
our  tents,  some  of  them  exquisitely  made  and  heautiAllIf 
furnialied^but  tents  still — and  through  God's  mercy  w©  ahaU 
have  them  till  we  cross  the  Jordan,  th*m  the  Father*a  house 
built  immovably  secure,  fixed  eternal  in  the  skies. 

Throughout  this  Psalm  there  is  the  language  of  a  fixaJ 
purpose.  God  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  Hii  gp&d 
pleasure*  and  therefore  we  are  to  work  out  our  own  aalTatkn 
with  fear  and  trembling,  Never  to  give  place  to  di^K»iidiiig 
doubts,  but  to  bo  fally  settled  and  constantly  dojiendtng  cm 
God 

This  is  the  most  selEsh  of  all  the  Psalms.  It  i^  all  about 
the  writer,  not  a  word  of  any  one  beside.  It  ia  *•  //'  not  tba 
collective  church.  !Not  The  Lord  was  Jeave^a  Shephiml  Na 
doubt  ilc  was,  but  *'  The  Loid  k  mg  ShaphftftL"    Ai>J  tUi 
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personal    appropriation    is    prominent  through  the  whole 
Psalm — "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  /shall  not  want,"  Ac. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  every  believer  to  use  this  language 
^or  himself,  write  his  name  under  the  Pealm  as  his  own. 
But  the  Lord  not  our  Shepherd  unless  we  choose  Him— must 
^  personal  choice.  And  to  determine  whether  this  is  done, 
*iere  are  certain  marks  laid  down.  Take  two — 1.  "My 
sheep  hear  my  voice,'*  &c.  Have  you  heard  His  voice,  saying 
**  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  V*  and  have  you  forsaken  aU  to  follow 
Him?  2.  "Those  who  believe  not,"  said  Christ,  "are  not 
^y  sheep,"  so  then  those  who  believe  are.  Do  you  believe  % 
Accept  Christ  as  your  Saviour  ]  Yield  your  heart  and  life  to 
-Bim  f    Then  you  may  claim  this  Psalm  as  yours— your  own 

as  though  none  other  lived  to  claim  it.     And  in  the 

^iarkest  night  as  in  the  brightest  day — in  the  deepest  depth 
^Hd  on  the  highest  height— every  where,  and  at  all  times, 
you  may  confidently  say,  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  &c. 

W.  H.  Chablesworth.  • 
Wolverhampton. 


ACTS  OF  THB  APOSTLES. — ^EMENDATIVB   RENDEBINOS* 

Chap,  xviii. — 1.  Then^  after  tliis^  liavlng  departed  from 
Athens,  he  came  to  Corinth. 

2.  And  finding  a  certain  Jew,  hg  natne  Aquila,  Pontic  hy 
7)irth,  lately  come  from  Italy,  and  Piiscilla  his  wife  (because 
that  Claudius  had  ordered  all  the  Jews  to  depart  from 
Borne),  he  came  to  them. 

3.  And  because  he  was  of  the  same  craft,  he  abode  with 
them  and  wrought,  for  they  were  tent-makers  m  craft, 

4  And  he  disputed  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath,  and 
persuaded  Jews  and  Greeks. 

5.  And  when  hoith  Silas  and  Timofhy  came  down  from 


^ 


Macedonia,  Paul  was  held  fast  in  il^  leord^  tf  / ^wiiHif  tO  Ai 
Jews  Jesua  [to  ht\  the  Christ. 

C*  And  when  thej  were  m  array  agaimit  pum}  aiid  Wo^ 
pltemtmjf  having  shaken  hi&  gartn^^^  he  Bfiid  to  them,  **TA* 
blood  of  you  ^n  the  hmd  of  you  :  I  [emphatic],  dean  fnm 
henceforth  J  will  go  to  the  Gentilaa> 

7,  And  fjoing  theEce,  be  carm  into  tlie  bonise  of  a  certain 
[man],  hy  name  Justus,  who  fem^d  God,  whose  bouse  iof> 
clon'^  ho'Ttierlng  on  the  synagogue- 

8*  And  f  ]rispti9,  the  chief  of  the  aynagogue,  boHeTed  en 
the  Lord  with  aU  bis  house ;  and  mauy  of  the  Cormtliians 
bearing,  believed  and  were  baptized. 

0.  And  the  Lord  said,  by  vision  in  tb©  mght,  to  Paul, 
Fear  not,  but  speak  and  he  ^Jot  stletit; 

10.  For  I  [emphatic]  am  with  tbee,  and  no  mati  sM 
set  on  thee  to  do  thee  evU ;  for  thej-e  k  much  people  /or  m 
in  this  city* 

1 L  And  be  settled  dofffn  a  year  and  six  months,  leac^isg 
among  them  the  word  of  God. 

12.  And  Gallio  hmwj  Proconmd  of  Acbaia,  tb©  Je-ws  ttrm 
with  one  accord  against  Paul,  and  brought  hini  to  tW' 
hHhnnal^ 

13.  Saying,  that  against  the  law  tbia  \p\Q}{\  p^mnato 
men  omr  to  fear  God. 

14.  XmA  as  Fan!  was  going  to  open  [bis]  montb,  GmlHd 
flaid  to  the  Jews,  If  hidfmd  it  had  h^m  any  unrif^hteotmnemtxr 
siul  rogiiei%  0  Jews,  according  to  reason  I  ftad  bom/t  with 
youp 

15.  Eut  if  it  IS  questions  coucei*mny  word  and  nametf  m^ 
the  law  mnongd  you^  iwe  to  it  yonrseipe^ ;  jiulg®  of  i/f^j«e  1 
[emphatic]  am  uuwtlh'ng  to  be* 

IG.  And  he  drove  tbem  from  the  tnhunai^ 

17.  Then  all  talinff  hold  of  SostheneBt  the  chief  of  tit 
iynagogae,  beat  [him]  before  tha  tribun&i.  And  nM^ 
for  this  did  Gallio  ca7'&, 

18.  And  Paul  having  sHU  ahod€  mun^  i^s^  «i  hm*iu^ 
iaken  leave  of  the  brethren,  BaOad  mm\f  inta  Syfia^  and 
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fch  him  Priscilla  and  Aqaila,  having  shorn  [his]  head  in 
)nchrea ;  for  he  had  a  vow. 

19.  And  they  came  down  into  Ephesns,  and  them  he  left 
ere ;  bnt  he  himself  entering  into  the  synagogue  disputed 
th  the  Jews. 

20.  And  when  they  asked  [him]  to  abide  for  more  time, 
did  not  assent. 

21.  But  having  taken  leave  and  said.  Again  I  will  return 
yo<i,  God  willing^  he  sailed  from.  Ephesns. 

22.  And  coining  down  to  Cassarea,  having  gone  up  and 
uted  the  Church,  he  went  down  to  Antioch. 

23.  And  liaving  spent  some  time,  he  went  forth^  going 
•ough  in  order  the  Galatian  country  and  Phrygia,  inalcing 
fJ/ast  all  the  disciples. 

24.  And  a  certain  Jew,  Apollos  by  name,  Alexandrian  by 
ih,  an  eloquent  man  [di^p],  came  doion  iitto  Ephesus, 
ng  powerful  in  the  Scriptures. 

25.  This  [man]  was  instructed  as  to  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
i  being  fervent  in  spirit,  was  speaking  and  teaching 
ictly  the  things  of  Jesus^  knowing  only  the  baptism  of 
hn. 

26.  This  [man]  began  also  to  speak  freely  in  the  syna- 
jue.  B^d  Aquila  and  Priscilla  having  heard  him^  took 
a  to  [them]  and  more  exactly  set  forth  to  him  the  way 
God. 

27.  And  when  he  was  mlling  to  go  through  into  Achaia, 
i  brethren  wrote  exhorting  the  disciples  to  receive  him ; 
10  having  arrivedy  helped  much  by  grace  them  that  had 
Lieved. 

28.  For  with  main  strength  he  confuted  the  Jews  in  dis- 
tation  publicly,  showing  to  \therri\  by  the  Scriptures,  that 
8us  is  the  Christ. 


CIjc  ^rtJtcl^cr's  Jfiitgcr-^lost. 


LABOUR  AND   RBST. 

"Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labour  in  vain  that 
bnild  it:  except  the  Lord  keep 
the  city,  the  watchman  waketh 
but  in  vain.  It  is  vain  for  you 
to  rise  up  early,  to  Bit  up  late,  to 
oat  the  bread  of  sorrows :  for  so 
he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." — 
Psa.  cxxvii.  1,  2. 

These  verses  present  two 
subjects  for  meditation. 

I.  Labour  wiinouT  God. 

"Except   the  Lord  build 
the  lionse,"    &c.,    implying 
that  the  house  can  be  built,  j 
the    city    guarded,    without  ; 
(iod.     The  words  press  upon  j 
our  attention  the  possibility 
and  fruitlessness  of  sucli  la-  ' 
hour. 

Fii*st :  The  pnasibiUtij  of  ' 
worldnff  wHhout  Grod.  Man  i 
■working  without  God !  How 


niaketli  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  Him.  Holl  it.<elf  is 
under  His  authority.  Wbt 
then  doe^  it  mean  ?  Ljl-'Uf 
without  IliJf  vm  pi  ration.  All 
the  labour  of  all  moral  intel- 
ligences ought  to  U»  inspiitJ 
by  a  supreme  regard  to  Him- 
self. His  love  should  be  the 
impulse,  His  will  the  law,IIis 
glory  *he  end  of  all  tlie  aiti- 
vities  of  His  intelligent  <  m- 
tioiL  "  Whatso^'vor  we  Jo 
in  word  or  deed,"  iVc.  Go-1 
should  be  the  all  in  all  in  the 
activities  of  every  soul.  Thc& 
who  are  not  thus  inspired  icav 
be  said  to  work  \rHlnnt  GoJ. 
Tliey  are  practically  athei^a, 
they  are  "  without  GoJ  in  the 
world." 

Secondly :  ThrjruitJoftt'f* 
of    xoftrking     icithout    Gi^i 


could  this  bo  ?    "What  does  it  i  "  Except  the  Lonl  build  the 
mean  ?    (1.)  It  does  not  mean  ;  house,   they  labour  in  vain 


that  he  works  without  God's 
petTnitisioiu  Without  His  per- 
mission the  highest  angel  in 
heaven  can  do  nothing,  can- 
not think  a  thought,  or  move 
a  faculty.  (2.)  It  does  not 
mean  that  he  works  without 
God's  support.  All  creatures 
live  and  move  in  Him.  He 
«u8tains  the  evil  and  the  good. 
Tlio  devil  himself  lives  by 
His  power.  (3.)  It  does  not 
mean  that  he  works  without 
Hia  control.  l^^vRi^ToiNinu^a 
and  oveirulea  iSl  ««MvnA.  '^^ 


that  build  it."  In  "yauii 
not  because  the  house  will  not 
be  built  Atheism  can  build 
mansions,  castles,  palaoes, 
cities.  It  has  done  so,  it  ii 
doing  aa  Atheism  too,  *'  ctn 
keep  the  city,"  aafu  from  the 
invasion  of  a  foreign  foe. 
Atheism  can  do  a  deal  of  wozk 
in  evexydepaitmentof  hama 
activity.  Still  it  is  vdtL 
It  is  in  vain,  becaato  it  docs 
not  answer  either  of  Uie  tiro 
\  V^s&d.  ypxf^otm    of  Itbou 
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^i"!"*  probation    of     the     Great 
Piaster.     If  there  be  a  God 
lias  a  creature  any  higher  end 
"ttian  to  please  Him  ?  Failing 
to  please  Him  is  the  failure  of 
Jailures.     His  smile  is  the 
only  heaven  of  creatures,  His 
frown  is  hell.     (2.)  It  docs 
not  yield  moral   satisfaction 
to  the  servant.     Men   who 
labour  without  God,  may,  and 
often  do,  enjoy  some  pleasures. 
These  pleasures  are  all   701- 
^fttiffactary    and  emitescent 
Man's  spiritual   constitution 
is  such   that   he   cannot  be 
kappy  in  any   labour    that 
springs  not  from  the  tnie  in- 
spiration of  God.     Thus  la- 
tour  without   God   is   vain, 
farmers,  unless  the  Lord  cul- 
tivate the  field ;  merchants, 
^Uless  the   Lord    effect  the 
*J^nsactions ;  authors,  unless 
^he    Lord    write  the  book; 
statesmen,  unless  the  Ijord 
^Hact  the  measure ;  preachers 
^Dless   tlie   Lord  make  the 
Sermon ;  that  is,  unless  He  is 
the   inspiration  of  all  your 
efforts,  your  labour  is  in  vain. 
Xt  will  neither  meet  Ris  ap- 
J^rovaly  nor  yield  you  true  sa- 
tlnf act  toil, 

**  It  is  in  vain  for  you,  thus 
to  riso  up  early  and  sit  up  late 
to  cat  the  bread  of  sorrow." 
Sorrow  comes  out  of  all  such 
labour. 

This  verse  presents — 
IL    Rbposb    from    God. 
*•  He     giveth     his    beloved 
Blcejx"       These    remarkable 


words,  looked  upon  in  their 
connection,  suggest  two 
thoughts. 

First:  Tliai  repose  u  a 
generally  recogniaed  blessing. 
Hence  it  is  here  put  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  vain  and  rest- 
less labour  of  worldly  men. 
Bodihj  repose  is  a  generally 
recognised  blessing.  The 
labouring  world  hails  the 
hour  when  its  exhausted 
frame  can  lie  down  to  sleep. 
Bodily  sleep  not  only  rein- 
vigorates  the  physical  ener- 
gies of  men,  but  buries  for  a 
time  in  oblivion  their  mental 
cares.  Mental  rejiose  is  also 
a  generally  recognised  bless- 
ing. To  have  the  mind  free 
from  the  harassing  cares  and 
painful  annoyances  of  life. 
All  desire  this.  The  words 
suggest — 

Secondly.  That  the  repose 
of  a  true  worker  is  a  ipecial 
blesfiifig.  Whether  the  "/>«- 
loved  "  here  refers  to  any  par- 
ticular person  or  class  or 
not,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  true  worker. 
He  only  who  works  by  the 
inspiration  of  God  is  his  &0- 
loved.  To  such  He  gives 
sleep  in  a  special  sensa  All 
have  sleep,  but  none  have 
such  sleep  as  that  He  gives. 
The  hodibj  repose  He  gives 
to  his  "beloved"  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  has  a  spe- 
cial value — ^the  pillow  bo  soft, 
and  the  bed  so  guarded. 

The  m<' jilal  Te^^"^*^  ^S^^^ 
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is  also  of  a  far  higher  kind. 
It  is  the  repose  of  conscience, 
the  repose  of  a  soul  center- 
ing all  its  loves  and  hopes  in 
Hi  111. 

The  mortal  repose  He  gives 
His  l)eloved  is  of  a  lar  more 
valuable  kind  than  Uiat  which 
the  common  sleepers  of  the 
tomb  inherit.  "Precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lonl  is  the 
death  of  His  saints." 

O  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises ! 
O  men,  with  wailing    in    your 

voices ! 
O  del  vdd  gold,  the  waller's  heap ! 
(.)  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall ! 
God  maikes  a  silence  through  you 

aU, 
And  "  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 


A   PORTRAIT   OF   HUMANITY. 

«  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with 
the  Iamb,  and  the  leopard  shall 
lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the 
calf  and  the  young  lion  and 
the  fdtlinff  together ;  and  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them.  And  the 
cow  and  the  bear  shaU  feed;  their 
young  ones  shall  lie  down  to- 
gether: and  the  lion  shall  eat 
stniw  like  the  ox.  And  the  suck- 
ing child  shall  play  on  the  hole 
of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child 
shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cocka- 
trice den.  Thev  shall  not  hurt 
nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  moun- 
tain :  for  tho  earth  shall  be  fuU 
of  tho  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waten  cover  the  sea." — ^Imu 
xi.  C— 9. 

Heke  18  a  hieroglyphical  le- 
presentatian  of   the  human 
race,  and  it  presents  to  ua 
three  sohjecte  oi  V2i;^firai^V      \  ^ 
I.   Tb»   HO^JOi  NkKwrevtAX 


OF  THE  RACE.  Mcn  ate  ben 
represented  by  irrational  crea- 
tures, differiug  immensely  ia 
their  organisations,  thc-ii  ha* 
bits,  and  their  tempers— the 
**  wolf"  and  the  "lamb,"  the 
"leopard"  and  the  "kii' 
the  '*  calf"  and  tho  •*  lion,'' 
the  "cow"  and  the  "l.ear," 
the  "serpent"  and  the  "child.'* 
The  yarieties  existing  bclweta 
these  creatures  are  only 
pictures  of  the  onormoiB 
moral  differences  tliat  pn  ^-ail 
amongst  men. 

The  ;l>7(fy^^/ra /differences  be- 
tween men  are  great.  Hot 
vast  tho  diftorence  between 
tho  Ethiopic  and  C:iULa$iaQ! 
The 7/ie7*/rt/ differences  ap»  ai>> 
great.  How  vast  the  dit^^r^ 
ence  between  tho  Miltonsoi' 
literature  and  the  sava^  of 
the  woods  !  But  the  hvml 
varieties  are  perhaps  ^reaur 
still.  There  is  amongt»t  them 
every  degree  of  /cnfit^f  ni> 
to  the  bear,  the  lion,  and  the 
wolf;  and  every  dt^gree  of 
genUenesa  down  to  the  calf, 
the  lamb,  and  the  little  child. 
The  history  of  persecuton. 
tyrants,  conquerors,  and  kis^ 
is  but  tho  history  of  the 
"  Hon,"  the  "  wolf,"  and  the 
*'hear.**  Human  history  i» 
little  more  than  the  feats  of 
ravenous  beasts  of  prey  vA 
the  agonies  of  their  nuBcnblft 
victims.  There  era  men  m 
oveiy  age  whose  "thiett  is 
Q>\mi  sepulchn^'*  wbon 
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"  whose  lips  is  the 
of  asps  ;"  and  whose 
I  is  full  of  cursing  and 
iss,  whose  feet  are 
0  shed  blood,  and  in 
vays  there  are  destruc- 
id  misery."  Serpents 
enerations    of    vipers 

in  every  age.  There 
a  everywhere  about  us 
/^  as  the  "lion/*   as 

as  the  "bear,"  as 
^  as  the  "wolf,"  as 
/  as  the  "leopard," 
mou8  as  the  "  serpent," 
nless  as  the  "  kid,"  the 
"or the  « little chHd." 
;hout  society  there  is 
jying  on  another, 
bher  subject  which  the 
esents  is — 

The  Gosp£L  refobma- 
)P  THE  RACK  These 
es  are  here  represented 
ing  passed  through  a 
:fiil  change  in  their 
ts  and  habits,  and  this 

is  ascribed    to    the 

and  reign  of  Messiah, 
re  brought  together  in 
ly  ;  they  cease  to  hurt 
3troy.  Why?  Because 
rid  is  full  ^^  of  the  know- 
of  the  Lord  as  the 
cover  the  sea"  The 
jdge  of  the  Lord  is  the 
.     Mark,  then,  what  a 

the  Gospel  effects, 
lot  a  change  in  their 
il  constitution.      The 

the  leopard,  the  bear, 
on,  and  the  serpent" 
their  constitutions  in- 


tact, though  they  dwell  with 
the  kid,  the  lamb,  and  the 
little  child.  The  change  is 
in  their  temper — in  their 
ruling  instincts.  Such  is 
the  change  that  the  Grospel 
works  in  man  :  it  does  not 
alter  his  natural  peculiarities 
at  all.  The  change  is  simply 
in  the  temper — the  heart.  It 
does  two  things. 

First:  It  extracts  social 
antipathies.  The  destructive 
tendencies  of  some  and  the 
recoiling  tendencies  of  others 
are  uprooted,  and  the  natural 
antagonism  is  destroyed. 

Secondly:  It  implants  so- 
cial sympathies.  There  is  a 
mutual  interest,  a  mutual 
fondness,  leading  to  an  inter- 
blending  of  being.  This  is 
the  reformation  we  want — 
the  only  reformation  that 
will  meet  the  case.  All 
creedal,  social,  political,  in- 
stitutional, and  outward  re- 
formations will  be  utterly 
worthless  without  this  re- 
formation of  heart.  "  Marvel 
not  that  I  say  unto  you,  ye 
must  be  bom  again."  Mereout- 
ward  reformations,  what  are 
they  1  Nothing  more  at  most 
than  a  muzzling  of  the  wolf 
and  the  lion,  the  leopard  and 
the  bear,  leaving  them  the 
full  play  of  their  ravenous 
instincts.  The  disabling  a 
man  to  do  wrong  is  not 
making  him  right. 

The  last  subject  which  the 
text  presents  ia — 
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III.  The  social  harmony 
OF  THE  RACE.  TlicsG  crea- 
tures,  once  antagonistic,  are 
liei-o  cathir/  iofjetht^Vy  lyrnfj 
down  tofjethei\  ylaying  to- 
geilwr.  The  sucking  child 
on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  &c 
The  raycnous  ci-eaturcs  have 
no  more  an  instinct  for  de> 
stniction,  and  the  gentler 
creatures  have  no  more  an 
instinct  of  dread.  The  kid 
feels  no  alarm,  the  himb  no 
fear,  the  child  no  suspicion. 
All  are  ^vedded  in  spirit  ^Ul 
is  peace.  The  groan  of  the 
destroyed,  the  shriek  of  the 
victim,  are  heard  no  more. 
No  more  standing  armies,  or 
naval  estahlishnients,  or  po- 
lice forces,  or  bolts,  or  locks, 
or  bars  on  doors.  "  Tlie  wolf 
shall  iliodl  with  the  lamb," 
&c.  Christianity  is  essentially 
opposed  to  wars  of  all  kinds, 
is  essentially  pacific  in  its 
spirit,  its  teachings,  its  ten- 
dencies, and  results.  A 
Christian  warrior  is  a  con- 
tradiction. 


THE   RIXG  AND  THE   RAG   IN 
CHURCH. 

"My  brethren,  Kayo  not  iho 
fiuth  of  OUT  Lord  Jenu  Christ, 
tho  Lord  of  glorv,  ^th  respect  of 
persons.  For  i/  there  como  unto 
>i)ur  assemblv  a  man  with  a  gold 
ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and  there 
come  in  alio  a  poor  man  in  vile 
mimont ;  and  ye  have  rMpect  to 
him  ihakivenwi  \!bft  ^^  ^^c^Sk&u^^ 
and  lay  imto  ^um,%i^  ^dtfirai'w^ 


in  a  good  place ;  and  say  to  th*    1 
poor,  Stand  thou  there,  or  ait  bw 
under  my  footstool :  are  ye  vfi    \ 
then  jvutial  in  yourwkea,  ssd    : 
are  become  judges  of  evil  thouglti? 
— Jas.  ii.  1 — \, 

Though  the  word  here  trai»- 
lated  "assembly"  isoiTwysT^ 
and  not  iKKX-rja-ta^  it  is  more 
than  i«robable  that  tlh«  apostle 
means  by  it  a  Christian  rath.-r 
than  a  Jewish  ^'atheriri:. 
James  uses  "  synagogue  ' 
rather  than  '•chunh,"  pm- 
bably  because  tho  Jewish 
Christian  churches  retaine-.i 
at  first  in  their  servioos  ci.vt 
of  the  forms  of  tlie  saiii- 
gogue.  The  continued  ov 
position,  howt'ver,  of  th- 
Jews  to  Cliristinnity  lii 
Christians,  even  ])efore  ih" 
close  of  the  apostolic  age,  to 
abandon  tho  woitl  syiiagt'^v 
altogether.  It  would  swa 
that  people  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue  sat  according  to 
their  rank — those  <  >f  the  same 
trade  and  avocation  together: 
and  that  custom  seenu  to 
have  got  into  the  assemhlies 
of  Christians.  This  tho  apo£* 
tie  strongly  reprobates. 

The  words  bring  under  nir 
notice  three  things  in  relation 
to  social  worship.  We  have 
here — 

I.     A     COHXON    BCKXE    ff 

CHURCH.    There  are  two  facti 

referred  to  by  James^  vhkh 

have  ever  been,  and  still  aie» 

.generally    manifeet    in  d 
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Fii-st :  A  collection  of  per- 
mons  of  varied  worldly  grades. 
"The  poor  and  the  rich 
"here  meet  together.  There 
have  always  been  rich  and 
poor,  and  always  will.  An 
attempt  at  social  equalisa- 
tion is  against  the  constitu- 
tion of  things,  and  against 
the  ordination  of  Heaven. 
Set  the  whole  of  a  generation 
in  the  same  secular  grade-  to- 
day, and  by  the  divereities  of 
power,  tendencies,  and  tastes, 
there  will  spring  up  inequality 
to-morrow.  Worship  is,  how- 
ever, at  once  the  common 
duty  and  the  common  neces- 
sity of  all.  The  Church,  like 
the  grave  and  the  judgment, 
is  a  common  meeting  place 
for  men  of  all  grades.  An- 
other fact  referred  to  by 
James  is — 

Secondly :  A  collection  of 
persons  of  varied  costume. 
Some  appear  "with  a  gold 
jring  and  goodly  apparel,"  and 
others  with  a  vile  raiment. 
Some  have  splendid  clothing 
and  glittering  ornaments — 
others  are  niggardly  and 
meanly  clad.  This  diversity 
of  garb  is  sometimes  conse- 
quent upon  the  diversity  of 
secular  position  and  means. 
Not  always,  however,  does 
grandeur  of  dress  mean  wealth, 
nor  meanness  of  dress  indi- 
cate poverty.  Many  in  these 
times  di'ess  gorgeously,  and 
live  in  style,  in  order  to  cover 
their  poverty  and  to  get  a 


false  credit,  which  is  their 
only  capital  in  trade.  In 
many  a  Church  diamond  rings 
sparkle  on  the  fingers  of  those 
who  are  in  a  state  of  utter 
insolvency.  Grold  rings  are 
common  enough  now.  Heaven 
knows,  and  in  most  casea 
they  mean  nothing  but  vanity. 
They  are  not  symbols  of 
wealth  or  position,  culture, 
or  refinement.  Moral  no- 
bility despises  them.  In 
olden  times  they  were  badges 
of  worldly  honour.  (Gkn. 
xxxviii.  18—25.)  They  are 
not  so  now.  Kings  may 
give  their  courtiers  rings  as 
signs  of  nobility,  but  God 
alone  can  make  men  truly 
noble. 

Here  we  have — 

11.     A      COMMON      SIN      IN 

CHURCH.  The  sin  here 
reprobated  is  respect  for  a 
man  simply  on  account  of 
his  costiune,  the  morally 
great  man  in  rags  ignored, 
the  morally  ignoble  in  finery 
honoured.  To  respect  aU 
men  alike  would  be  wrong 
and  impossible.  Our  respect 
for  men  should  be  regulated 
by  their  intellectual  and  moral 
worth.  But  respect  for  men 
according  to  their  garb  is  a 
thing  as  preposterous  as  it  is 
perverse.  The  apostle  here 
represents  the  sin  as  evUhj 
ihinMng.  "Are  ye  not  then 
partial  in  yourselves,  and 
have  become  judges  of  evil 
thoughts  1"     Thia  doea  not 
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mean  that  tTiey  are  the  judges 
of  tliQ  tivil  thoughts  of  others  J 
but  that  their  own  thoughts 
sire  evil  in  thus  respectiug 
lueu.  It  means  that  in  such 
paiLiiility  you  respect  men 
according  to  your  own  evil 
thoughts,  XoWj  this  is  a 
xary  common  evil  in  all  so- 
caU(::d  ChiiBtian  circles.  The 
man  in  fine  apparel  and  with 
a  gold  ring  is  voted  to  tlie 
chief  seat  everywhere,  and  is 
the  hero  of  the  circle.  BraiD, 
heart,  cOBscicncer  culture^  can- 
not compete  for  a  moment 
with  that  man's  jewelled 
finger* 

rirst :  Thu  sin  is  an  oui- 
raije  on  reason^  If  a  creature 
is  to  he  respected  on  account 
of  his  attire,  then  many  other 
creatures  will  have  an  advan- 
tage over  man*  Tiie  costume 
that  God  ^ve  the  pe^ock  is 
infinitely  auperior  to  any- 
thing found  in  the  wardrobe 
of  kings^ 

Secondly;  Tlili  mi  u  an 
outrage  on  ^nanUnei^.  There 
is  something  inexpressibly 
mean  and  degrading  in  the 
respect  paid  to  the  mere  exler- 
nalism  of  man.  He  who  bows 
to  the  gorgeous  costume  of 
another  is  a  fawniDg  syco- 
phant— not  a  man. 

Thirdly:  Thte»tnuanoui- 
rage  on  ChrUtmnity,  How 
directly  opposite  to  this  Christ 
acted  I  Look  at  his  own  ap- 
pearance in  the  world.  He 
might  have  come  in  a  mag^ 


nificenco  of  pagoantr^f  tliit 
would  have  dazzled  the  wotld, 
and  thrown  the  pomp  of  th* 
Caesars  into  contejupt ;  hut 
He  appealed  as  the  poonit 
of  the  poor  ;  and  thii^  im 
doubt,  to  prove  that  tlie  sux- 
roundiiigs  of  man  are  of  no 
accoimt  in  the  estimation  ol 
Heaven,  How  did  Ho  treat 
the  poor  \  He  chose  thm 
m  his  companions,  his  dia- 
ciplea  and  apostle& 
Here  we  have — 

III.   A  COMltON  JlCrTSOEin 

FOE  Chuech.  **My  bre- 
thren,  hare  not  the  fnith 
of  our  Lord  *}esm  Chiist, 
the  Lord  oH  glory  with  re- 
spect to  pei-sons.**  Tbeie 
words  ijuply  that  Chmt  It 
the  one  greal  uuthaUlf  m 
this  as  well  aa  in  aU  fdjpatta 
matters. 

First  :  As  an  aid^ntif 
EeUihe''Lonlaf*jlm^^r  Ha 
is  the  ftmniain  of  gloiy*  AU 
true  greatness,  whetbar  in 
the  poor  or  tlio  rioh*  tbtwtaU* 
clad  or  the  Ul*  clad,  comat  too 
Him, 

Secondly :  Ai  un  am^^anijt 
IIb  haa  (t  gtaruJirrJoffi^i 
**  Faith,"     FaiUi  hrri! 
for  His  gospeL     Thia 
dmidiird  of    glory- 
charactera  are  to  ba 
by  it,  a»d  to   be 
according  to  their  confiiaulty 
and  nonKx>Dibrmity   tu  thv 

men  who  bava  tba  partiaBt^ 


rri!  aUaWj 
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not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  in  this  respect.  The 
itfe,  the  lessons,  the  legisla- 
Hon  of  the  Lord  of  glory, 
are  all  against  this  miserable 
method  of  treating  men. 

Conclusion.     (1.)  The 
worth  of  man  is  in  something 
independent  of  extemalism. 
All  the  jewellery  and  tailoring 
of  the  world  cannot  aflfect  the 
real  worth  of  man,     Man's 
natural    worth    is    in    the 
immeasurable       possibilities 
of  his  being.     Man's   Tnoral 
•worth    is    in     his     confor- 
mity to   Christ.      (2.)   The 
legislation    of    Christianity. 
Christianity     has     no     laws 
of  dress.      It  does  not  tell 
us  to  take  oif  rings  or  put 
them  on,   to    dress    in  fus- 
tain  or  in  velvet.      It  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  all  this. 
It  tells  us  how  to  think  and 
feel  and  purpose.     An  obedi- 
ence to  these  spiritual  laws 
will  fashion  all  extemalisms. 
It  affects  the  out;rard  by  the 
inward.      (3.)    Church    life 
may  be  tested  by  its  treat- 
ment of  externalisms.     Ee- 
gard  for  appearances,  which 
is  a  sin  condemned  in   the 
text,  explains   Eitualism    in 
worship  and  Castes  in  churches 
two  terrible  curses. 


BOUL  UANUMIBSION. 

**  Ova  soul  is  eecapod  as  a  bird 
ont  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler : 
VOL.  XIX. 


the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  have 
escaped."— Ps.  cxxir.  7. 

The  words  literally  refer  to 
some  great  deliverance  that 
David  had  experienced.  They 
may  be  legitimately  used  to 
illustrate  the  manumission 
of  a  soul  by  the  gospel  of 
truth. 

And  two  remarks  are  sug- 


I.  It  is  a  liberation  prom 
A  miserable  bondage.  It 
was  like  a  bird  in  the  snare 
of  the  fowler.  "The  un- 
converted soul  is  a  spirit  in 
prison.  It  is  "in  chains  of 
darkness;"  the  darkness  of 
ignorance,  pollution,  and  woe. 

First :  It  is  a  bondage  o] 
the  man  hiinsdf.  You  may 
enchain  the  body  and  leave 
the  soul  free.  No  iron  link, 
no  granite  wall,  can  confine 
the  soul.  But  when  the  soul 
is  in  bondage,  the  man  him- 
self is  in  bondage. 

Secondly  :  It  is  a  bondage 
associated  with  a  sense  of 
guilt.  Many  a  prisoner  in 
material  dungeons  are  free 
from  a  sense  of  guilt,  and 
have  a  blessed  consciousness 
of  innocence  ;  but  a  soul  in 
prison  feels  its  guilt  as  a 
black  threatening  cloud  cov- 
ering its  heavens. 

Thirdly  :  It  is  a  bondage 
from  tohich  Gfod  alone  can 
deliver.  Men  have  een 
delivered  from  material  pri- 
sons by  the  clemency  of  the 
sovereign,  by  political  revolu- 
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tionR,  by  their  own  skill  and 
strcup^h,  and  by  the  all-con- 
quering arm  of  death.  But 
none  of  these  can  deliver  a 
tioul.  God  alone  can  snap 
the  chains  and  open  the  prison 
door. 

II.  It    is    a    liberation 

INTO  A  HAPPY  FREEDOM.      See 

the  lark  freed  from  the  snare, 
soaring  into  the  intinite  blue, 
chanting  his  joyoud  notes  of 
freedom,  with  the  world  as  a 
little  speck  beneath  its  eye. 
She  is  the  emblem  of  a  freed 
soul.  What  is  the  freedom 
of  th c  soul  'i  The  privUegc  to 
act  freely!  No.  Thoj^ciraly- 
iic  may  have  this,  still  he  is  a 


slave.  The  panloncd  criminal 
who  lies  dying  in  his  dungtj^is. 
may  have  this,  still  he  is  3 
slave.  No,  it  is  not  in  the 
j/rivilege  to  act  freely,  but  ic 
the  capacity  and  privilege  to 
do  80.  The  freeilom  of  tl»^ 
soul,  consists  in  the  fr?e-: 
exercieo  of  its  iutclleitnl 
faculties  and  spiritual  jH«wor?. 
The  freedom  of  thu  soul  cod- 
sists  in  being  uncon-stninei 
by  any  force  but  love  tor 
the  Intinite.  "It  L5  a  i;k'- 
rious  libei'ty.'"  (Ilorious  un 
account  of  the  heix)  wL.> 
achieved  it — glorinus  011  a- 
ount  of  tlio  iiumortil  bits&eu- 
ness  it  secures. 


Stttts  flf  Sermons  on  i\t  ^oofe  nf 
f  robwhs.   " 


(No.  LXV.) 

WIADOX  THS  WAXT  OF  STATES. 
"WhiTC  no  connicl  i«,  the  pfoplo 
fall:  bat  In  the  multitude  of  connscl- 
lon  there  U  Mfcty."— l*ror.  xl.  14. 

This  vene  implies  three  fActs— 
I.  Tri  psoplb  biquiub  a  00- 
TUUTMEXT.  Human  ^vormnents 
are  not  arbitrary  institutions. 
They  spring  from  tho  instincts 
and  necessities  of  society.  A  few 
men  in  every  age  are  made  to 
rule.  They  axe  as  compared  with 
the  millions  royal  in  capacity,  in- 
taUiffsnce,  aspization«  power.  Tho 
inillionivraTDidybXoQbe^.  *icyri 


A' 


ing,  and  serrile.  From  lofli  • 
stato  of  things  govemment  vbA 
flow. 

II.  Ths  ootzbxxsnt  uarffD 

MUST  BE   THAT    OF    DmLUGlMI- 

Not  force,  not  passion,  not  cspriw, 
not  despotism^  but  munmi,  Tbfl 
eommon  Will  must  be  swayei  bf 
reason. 

III.  Tub  xmbssart  cniui' 

OBVCI  MUST  BB  BSACRSD  ST  W" 

suLTATZON.  *'In  the  moltitBdA 
of  counsellors  there  is  ttftfj.'* 
The  wisest  men  must  ntetcoa- 
pare  opininni,  wsagh  siimsiriwH 
vodthua,  by  the  hoDest  pncflflff 
>BReaK^,^«^>A^^iei4 
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^on,  in  which  they  all  agree.  If 
inmiiltitudeof  counsels,  tiae  safefy 
of  a  state  consists,  our  country  is 
not  the  least  secure.  What  with 
our  free  discussions  in  club,  in 
senate,  in  hall,  and  journalism, 
we  have  in  truth  a  multitude  of 
counsellors. 

(No.  LXVI.) 

THB  GENEROUS  AND  THB  XTN- 
OBNBROUS. 

"  The  merciftU  man  doeth  sood  to  his 
own  seal :  bat  he  that  ii  cruel  troubleth 
his  own  flesh."— ProT.  xi.  17. 

We  learn — 

I.  That  a  oenebovi  disposi- 
tion  IS  A   BLBS8INO   TO   ITS    POS- 

8ZS80B.  "  A  merciful  man  doeth 
good  to  his  own  souL" 

First:  A  merciful  man  doeth 
good  to  hi*  intelleettuU  faeulti$9. 
It  is  a  psychological  fact  that 
the  intellect  can  only  see  clearly, 
move  freely,  and  progress  vigor- 
ously as  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
atmosphere  of  disinterested  affec- 
tion. Selfishness  blinds,  cripples, 
enervates  the  iatellect. 

Secondly:  A  merciful  man  doeth 
gm>dto  hie  moral  sentiments,  Ck>n- 
flcience  approves  only  of  the  ac- 
tions that  spring  from  love.  And 
onr  &ith  is  in  the  spiritual,  the 
eternal,  the  Divine  can  only  live 
and  thrive  under  the  influence  of 
thegenerous. 

IL  That  an  tjnoenebous  dis- 
position  IS  A  CURSE  to  its  POS- 

8B880B.  "  He  that  is  cruel  trou- 
Uethhifl  own  flesh."  Uninerci- 
folness  of  disposition  bxeeds  the 
fiends  of  envy,  jealousy,  malice, 
Temorse,  fear,  suspicion,  pride, 
that  torment  the  souL  The  sel- 
fish man  is  his  own  curse,  his 
own  devil,  his  own  helL 


(No.  LXVII 

TSB  STIL  llTD  TKB  GOOD. 
«Th6  Wicked  woriwth  a  dtodtfol 
work :  bat  to  him  that  lowvthrightteiu- 


neas,  shall  be  a  rare  reward.  As 
righteousness  tendeth  to  life :  so  he  that 
pnrtueth  eril,  pursueth  it  to  hii  okM 
death.  Tber  that  are  of  a  froward 
heart,  are  abomination  to  the  Lord : 
but  such  as  are  upright  in  their  way 
are  his  delight."— Pror.  xi.  18—20. 

Solomon's  classification  of  men 
was  generally  moral.  He  looked 
at  them  through  the  glass  of  eter- 
nal rectitude,  and  they  separated 
before  his  eye  into  two  great  di- 
visions— the  good  and  the  evil. 
These  he  characterises  by  very 
varied  epithets.  To  the  former 
he  appbes  the  terms  "wise," 
"upright,"  "righteouB,"  "just,'* 
&c.,  &c.  The  latter  he  calla 
"fools,"  "wicked,"  "hypocrite," 
"froward,"  "unjust,"  &c.,  &c. 
To  whom  all  men  were  either 
good  or  bad. 

His  words  before  ns  exhibit 
these  two  classes — 

I.  As  THBT  appbab  ht  wobx. 
They  both  work,  and  they  both 
reap  the  results  of  their  work. 
"  The  wicked  worketh  a  deceitful 
work."  The  good  "  soweth 
righteousness." 

First:  The  evil  works  deceit' 
fuUy, 

(1)  It  deceives  the  individual 
possessor ;  it  makes  his  very  life 
a  fiction.  He  walks  in  "  a  vain 
show ;  "  he  is  filled  with  illusory 
hopes.  "Thou  sayest  that  tiiou 
art  rich  and  increasing  in  goods, 
neediog  nothing."  Paul,  sp^ddns^ 
of  evil,  says,  "  it  deceived  me,  and 
by  it  dew  me."  The  whole  house 
in  which  the  soul  of  the  evil  man 
lives,  however  laive,  magnificent 
in  architecture  and  ornament,  and 
splendidin  its  furniture,  is  founded 
on  the  sand  of  fiction. 

(2)  It  deceives  others.  Evil 
makes  the  man  a  deceiver.  It 
fabricates  and  propagates  false- 
hood like  the  great  father  of  lies 
who  tempted  &e  groat  mother  of 
our  race  by  a  falsehood.  The 
s^ent  said  unto  the  woman, 
"  Ye  shall  not  suzely  die,"  ftow 
(Gto.  ilL  4,  6.) 
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Secondly:  Th4  good  icork$ 
right eouHy.  "  Sowoth  rijjjhtooufl- 
nesfl."  Being  righteuua  in  heart 
he  Ib  charged  with  rightcona 
principlea,  which  he  sows  as  seed 
in  the  social  circle  to  which  he 
belongs.  He  sows  not  merely  hj 
his  lips,  but  by  his  life ;  by  his 
apirit  as  well  as  his  speech.  The 
•words  before  us  present  good  and 
evil— 

II.  As  THEY  ArPEAB  IN  BETRX- 

puTioK.  All  works,  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good,  bring  results 
to  the  worker.  These  results  are 
the  retribution;  they  are  Grod's 
return  for  labour. 

First:  The  righteous  reap  life. 
life  of  the  highest  kind  spiritual, 
and  of  the  highest  degree  im- 
mortal bleatedneat. 

Secondly :  The  icielcd  reap 
death.  "Uo  that  pursueth  evil 
piirsuolh  to  his  own  death.*' 
What  is  this  death  ?  The  death 
of  all  usefulness,  nobility,  ^  and 
enjoyment.  "Bo  not  deceived, 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
also  he  reapeth."  (Gal.  vi.  8,  9.) 

The  words  bcfure  us  present 
good  and  evil 

III.    As    THET   APPEAR  BEFORE 

God.  "They  that  aro  of  a  fro- 
ward  heart  are  abumiuationto  the 
Lord ;  but  such  as  at^e  upright  in 
their  way  are  his  delight." 

First:  God  observes  moral  die- 
tinetions.  This ii implied.^  "His 
eyes  run  to  and  fro  beholding  the 
eril  and  the  good." 

Secondly:  God  is  affected  by 
moral  distmetions.  AVhat  He  sees 
He  feels.  He  looks  at  the  evil 
with  disp^st^  and  at  the  good 
with  delight.  "  The  righteous 
Lord  lovoth  righteousness." 
(Ps.  ri.  7.)       


(No.  LXVIII.) 

COMBINATION. 
"Thoufrh  hand  Joiuoth   hand,   the 
wicked  ■hall  not  be  unpnniihed:  bat 
the  MCd  ot  >!^  T\^Mwiiia  %^alL  be 
df UTercd."  — "PT«t .  xv.  1\. 


They  live  in  flocks.  In  the  tot 
their  combination  is  suppofd, 
"though  hand  join  in  hand." 
This  combination  is — 

I.  Xatl'ral.  The  wicked  is 
the  text  are  supposed  to  le  ia 
danger,  and  nothing  is  moif 
natural  than  men  to  crawd  to* 
gether  in  common  danger.  Feir 
as  well  as  love  brings  men  to- 
gether ;  the  one  drives,  the  otba 
draws.  A  divided  family  cona 
together  under  a  common  GditcitT. 
A  divided  church  under  aconuooB 
danger.  A  divided  nation  nai 
into  compactness  at  the  sight  of  t 
foreign  invader.  This  combiiia-  < 
tionis — 

II.  Useless.  "Though  kami 
join  in  hand,  the  wicked  ahaQ  »i 
go  unpunished."  Ko  combinatioD 
of  men,  however  great  in  num- 
ber, vast  in  wisdom,  mighty  in 
strength,  afllueut  in  n.-sonrcu« 
can  prevent  punishment  iroic 
befalling  the  wicked.  It  must 
come.  (1)  The  moral  constitntiw 
of  the  soul.  (2)  The  justice  « 
the  universe.  (3)  The  almighti- 
ncss  of  God,  render  all  homin 
efforts  to  avoid  it  futile.  "  B* 
sure  your  aina  will  find  yon  oat' 

(No.  LXIX.) 

BBDIZBNBD  WICKSDNllS. 
"▲■  a  Jewel   of  gold  in  a  •««;• 
snout,  M  i«  a  fair  wonua  vtikh  » 
withoat  discretion."— ProT.  zL  51 

By  a  fair  woman,  Solomon  pro- 
bably means  a  woman  of  penonal 
attractions,  not  only  natural  btit 
artificial;  and  by  "discreti'M** 
ho  probably  means  virtue,  v 
moral  worth,  and  hxf  idea  is, 
therefore,  that  a  woman  of  ex- 
ternal attmctions,  devoid  of  ffliai 
exceUencea,  ia  a  moat  unsi^htlT 
object,  is  "  aa  a  jewel  of  gold  ia 
a  Bwine'a  mouth." 
I.    HsBS  u   ▲  TZKT  lycys- 

OBVOUS  COSrJUNCTIOSr  W  OSl  TEl- 

BOK ."    Hew  are  phyaical  bcMty 
vb.\'URaldafdnaity«mt«d.  P«r« 
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ice,  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
»d,  but  to  be  admired ;  it  is 
wpression  of  tke  diyine 
.lii»j88  and  love,  for  He 
1  beauty  to  please,  and  the 
is  full  of  it  in  one  form  or 

In  nature,  beauty  is  ever 
t  to  the  eye,  whether  it 
to  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
I  sea.  Nor  do  we  despise 
3  beauty  as  personal  adom- 
But  when  these  personal 
ions,  either  natural  or  ar- 

especially  the  latter,  ore 
.  to  a  corrupt  character,  the 
lotion  is  as  incongruous 
swels  of  gold  in  a  swine's 
'*  It  is  true  this  hideous 
fruity  is  not  generally  seen, 
0  lack  of  true  spiritual  in- 

But  there  it  is,  and  if  we 
lings  as  they  really  are,  as 
all  one  day  see  them,  as 
\  and  God  see  them,  the  in- 
lity  will  be  most  manifest. 
Here  is  a  very  kevoltino 
notion  in  one  person. 
gruity  is  not  always  dis- 
ig.  It  is  sometimes  redicU' 
und  is  one  of  the  chief 
in  exciting  and  gratifying 
sibilities  of  our  nature ;  but 
incongruity     is    disgusting 

it  is  seen  aright  with 
ly  moral  sentiments.  As  the 
in  the  swine's  snout  makes 
3wine  appear  more  tho- 
ly  the  swine,  so  personal 
lents  associated  with  moral 
3tion  make,  by  way  of  con- 
the  character  appear  more 
revolting.    The  reason  this 


incongruity  is  not  more  revolting 
to  us  is  we  do  not  see,  as  wo 
ought  to  see,  the  putrescent  cha- 
racter. Our  eye  rests  upon  the 
personal  attraction,  and  peers  not 
into  the  moral  heart.  We  are 
taken  up  more  with  the  "jewel " 
than  with  the  "  swine." 
III.  Herb  is  ▲  very  comxox 

CONJUNCTION       IN      05H      PERSON. 

This  is  a  sadly  common  spectacle. 
One  of  the  elements  united — 
namely,  corrupt  character — ^is  all 
but  universal ;  and  the  other  ele- 
ment, personal  attraction,  though 
in  its  natural  form  limited,  yet 
in  its  artificial  form  is  extensive 
and  rapidly  extending. 

First:  irickednets  it  promoted 
by  personal  attraction.  Those 
whom  heaven  hath  blessed  with 
personal  attractions  are  exposed 
to  far  greater  temptations  than 
those  who  have  but  little  of  the 
comely. 

Secondly:  Wiokedufss  is  fond 
of  pergonal  attractiotis,  Wicaed- 
noss  perhaps  is  the  inspiring  ge- 
nius in  all  the  costumai  fashions 
of  the  world.  Vulgarity  always 
likes  finery,  and  sin  is  always 
fond  of  making  a  grand  appear- 
ance.   Moral  swine  like  jewels. 

Brothers  do  not,  in  forming 
your  fellowships,  be  carried  away 
with  one  side  of  life.  Do  not 
follow  the  swine  for  the  sake  of 
the  jewel.  If  God  has  blessed 
you  with  the  grace  of  personal 
beauty  try  to  get  the  higher 
grace  of  spiritual  goodness. 


Cljcofocjiral  Hotjcs  uttii  ©jumts, 

[Tlie  uCZDDKt  FrNdS'in  of  linoetit  tJiob^bt  U  permitted  ta  ttil«  dffnrlBP^ 

allQwpd  to  cluini  freedom  troiu  rrapc^nslbtUty^] 


Article  XII, 

No.  IG,  p,  352,  Vol.  XVIL,  md 
contmuod  from  p,  297,  Ycl, 
XIX.  :— 

^»  *oiw#  popular  Thmrkt  ef  ikt 
AtoH^imt  ^f  Christ ^  pmp^ted  U 
ExpUin  iU  Modt  Htf  Operation. 
Thoorlea  of  atonement  are  vfrj 
numerous .  My  obj  ect  iB  not  to  dis- 
cuts  ftU  of  tiiem,  Lut  simply  thos© 
■which  are  most  poptilEir— are  th« 
only  tboorii^  behoved  by  tlie  \m- 
«n] til  red  portion  of  th«  Chd^ma 
ptibhc,  and  are  firmly  held  by 
eome  mm  of  high  Attainmeiits 
and  unqii^iotiabb  icholarfihip. 
Lot  118  conBiider  then — 

I.  The  ntQiwrnifti  of  Ufiriit  dJ 
txpiainfd  ^if  the  t/utfty  of  d^bt 
Accoiding-  to  thiB  theorv,  liian  by 
sin  became  a  dobtoir  to  6i>tl«  This 
theory  was  a  grent  fiivonj-ito  vith 
the  Puritans  in  thii  country,  hot 
kaA,  of  ktc  years,  sunk  into  com- 

Saratit^o  negleet  and  diuicpute. 
fen  of  the  highest  spintuU  sym- 
pathies have  long  f»jlt  tt  to  be  too 
human,  because  too  narrow  and 
eommcrcinl. 

Tho  wording  of  the  theory^  m 
detiiil,  varies  a  little,  as  ^ren  by 
different  authors,  but  the  pried- 
pk,  which  ia  the  same  in  all,  may 
be  thus  stated;  — 

Man  m  ft  creftturo  owua  to 
God^  his  creafcort  constant  obedi- 
ence ;  and  while  that  obedicneo  ii 
Ti^dcred  theio  is  no  dobt*  By 
tin,  maii  fail  a  to  obey,  and  thuj 
become  &  d^^lj^i.    '£ba  dsbt  ii 


donbli  in  its  n«iur^  TfajSM  k  a 
debt  {a)  of  perfoct  ob«di«io«^  «b4 
(t)  of  pumabment  {St^kf}*  Tim 
nrrt  11  dftUy  a^:?iuiiulfttiii^  itet 
the  iaJHf  and  ever  mu^t  itiei^^il 
man  now  cannot  give  to  GodM^ 
f(M^t  obedience.  Tlie  ■»cond  tdm$ 
to  the  pimiahment  irhicli  iidifrlo 
dn  in  prorpartion  io  iti  dttmnit 
The  fLrwt  ia  &  fi<*gtLtiOQ  of  fOOd,  m 
the  lack  of  oljcdienee ;  the  i 
L»  a  po«itiTe  evil,  bc^ing^f  ^ 
to  the  dciatructiou  of  ourl 
property .  The  fanner  waola^ 
ing  up'  by  the  MipcT«b 
obidteni^  of  Mnotli«r,  and  tfaa  M- 
tor  i*  dtAshai^ed  by  endmnaglhi 
punkhment  of  nrery  apeet&  bd. 
Tltu  del>t  tiM  A  whole,  ill  iia  tvo- 
IbU  tUtKXe,  WM«  fully  ond  JmaUy 
diiGliai|;>ed  by  Jesna  Christ ;  or  u 
Good  WIS  pnta  it,  *'  For  ua  Ba 
midertook,  to  Clod^  t«  work  •it 
our  worka,  and  uiulei^go  all  mg  | 
puniabioaat^ ;  to  pfj  oar  dill  ' 
n«,  and  to  worJi  in  ua  aU 
Qoii  aho^  nqviit^/- 
^HJL  ioc  iU.,  <aiap,  aJ) 
piti  il  tbttj  : — 
''  Hi*,  wl^^yt  wbfiie  poabiclif,  M< 

Dk  bfT,  or  JuMlM  tPUat ;  iinlw^  terltei 
Homc^  ottier  iVk  ui4  u  wtlUaf;  nf 

<h«r*rf4ittXM«,b.a^lM^ 

M«>  bttibg  toooftdHtd  Id  Ood  ^ 

«mi  imperlM>-ad]ft  «|Q1  l^j 
hia  debt  of  full  obodifToM««i 
aalv^tiun  ii  vtill  imp^MinbUi 
iome  imm  oan  part  with,  mj 
ovonlut  df  merit  to  makft  v^  im 
Mi  de&cie&£j*  Qod  m  uiiJKt 
domuidi  pajnuttt  la  f 
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from  the  sum  total  the  smallest 
item.  Christ  becomes  man's  friend 
and  suroty,  pays  his  debt  of  obe- 
dience by  His  holy  Ufe,  and  his 
debt  of  punishment  by  His  death 
of  agony  and  shame.  The  debt 
as  a  whole  is  thus  paid  off,  and 
the  debtor  is  discharged. 

I  have  now  stated  the  theory 
of  debt  as  fairly  as  possible,  and 
as  fully  as  it  is  necessary.  Let 
OS  now  consider  its  value  as  an 
explanation  of  the  work  of  Christ 
Notice — 

I.  That  this  theory  requires 
that  God  and  Christ  should  be 
different  beings.  God,  the  credi- 
tor, who  demands  payment,  and 
Christ,  who  pays,  must  be  dif- 
ferent beings;  for  it  would  be 
£ction  carried  into  folly  to  speak 
of  a  creditor  paying  himself,  or 
allowing  or  commanding  payment 
to  be  made  out  of  his  own  estate, 
instead  of  saying,  what  would  be 
really  the  fact  in  such  a  case,  that 
he  freely  forgave  the  debt,  when 
the  debtor  had  nothing  with  which 
to  pay  it. 

The  sacred  Scriptures  seem  to 
me  most  fully  to  teach  that  Christ 
is  God,  and  not  a  being  distinct 
from  Him.  Christ  is  God  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh — God  concen- 
trated and  localized  in  a  human 
person ;  but  the  theory  nowbeinc 
considered  makes  God  one  and 
Christ  another ;  Christ  the  g^ver 
and  God  the  receiver.  Christ 
suffers  pain,  and  GK>d  is  pleased ; 
that  which  is  pain  to  the  one  is 
pleasure  to  the  other.  If  the  re- 
lation of  Christ  to  God  be  cor- 
rectly expressed  by  such  phrases, 
they  must  be  two  distinct  bein^, 
having  different  conscious  exis- 
tences. Belie  ring  that  the  Bible 
teaches  the  deity  of  Christ,  and 
the  oneness  of  His  divine  nature 
with  God,  I  reject  the  theory  of 
debt,  as  being  no  explanation  of 
the  atoninff  work  of  Christ 

2.  But  allowing,  as  the  theory 
demand^  that  God  and  Christ 


are  different  beings  or  persons,  it 
follows,  that  since  Grod  is  Kmg 
of  all.  He  must  be  also  King  of 
Christ  Asthe  supreme  governor 
of  all,  He  demands  perfect  obedi- 
enee  from  Christ  in  every  state 
of  being  and  always.  But  as  no 
moral  quality  can  exceed  the  de- 
mand which  is  perfection,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  Messiah  can  have 
no  surplus  merit  with  which  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  of  others, 
or  to  pay  to  God  man's  debt  of 
holiness.  Christ  even  is  but  per- 
fect, and  is,  therefore,  no  better 
than  he  ought  to  be.  Ho  has 
yielded  faultless  obedience  to  the 
law  in  every  assumed  position. 
But,  as  duty  is  measured  by  the 
cai)acity  to  perform,  he  whose 
capacity  is  greatest  is  required  to 
do  most,  and  do  that  in  the  best 
manner ;  yet  no  one  can  ever  ex- 
ceed perfection,  or  acquire  good- 
ness of  nature  beyond  what  jus- 
tice demands,  and  thus  lay  in 
store  a  surplus  of  merit,  to  be 
used  to  make  up  the  defects  of 
delinquents.  To  suppose  that  our 
Saviour  could  by  superabundant 
goodness  bo  better  than  he  ought 
to  be,  and  thus  be  able  to  share 
among  believers  that  obedience  to 
truth  and  God  which  he  gave 
above  what  was  needed,  is  to  sup- 
pose what  is  impossible.  The 
justification  of  Christians  by 
an  imputation  to  them  of  the 
overplus  righteousness  of  our 
Lord,  seems  thus  to  be  a  mere 
figment 

3.  But,  allowing  even  the  possi- 
bility of  acquiring  this  surplus 
merit,  by  giving  to  God  more  per- 
fect obedience  than  He  had  a  right 
to  demand,  we  are  still  left  in  a 
maze  of  difficulties  by  the  &ot 
that  if  Christ  has  paid  our  debt 
of  holiness  and  punishment — has 
obeyed  GK>d's  law  for  us  and  suf- 
fered the  full  punishment  of  our 
sins,  then  are  we  free  from  all 
personal  obligation  to  obey^  and 
from  aW  i^«nona2L  f^iiBa  ^^\)wa% 


fxti 


rwe  hold  it  to  be  the  dut 
hooks  wnt  to  biro  for  remar 
WE^iut  to  pniM  northleM  bo 


TB 


In  CTery 

Since  nun 


Thb  Imperial  Bidlb  I 
BAIRN,  D.D.  Vol.1. 
Son,  Paternoster  How 

Thb  general  object  of  tl 
It  takes  up  in  alphabet 
biography,  geography,  i 
antiquif.y,  which  enter  I 
contents  of  the  Bible, ; 
may  be  intelligently  rei 
of  which  the  Bible  is 
careful  and  attentive  co 
A  work  of  this  kind  i 
tho  materials  bearing  i 
learning  has  gathered  t< 
modem  objections  raiso 
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man's  dreams.    Still  we  are  aware  that  the  entire  eschewing  of  theo 
logical  predilections  £rom  such  a  work  would  be  aU  but  impossible. 

In  looking  through  these  two  magnificent  volumes,  we  regard  the 
work  as  equal  in  most  rospeets  to  any  of  its  competitors,  and  snpezior 
in  others.  We  have  compared  it  with  Dr.  Smith's  **  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible/'  whose  pretensions  are  great,  and  whose  merits  are  many,  and 
generally  acknowledged,  and  it  suffers  not  by  the  comparison ;  tot 
though  it  does  not  treat  on  quite  as  many  subjects,  nor  possess  such  a 
variety  of  contributors,  nor  make  such  a  parade  of  learning,  it  omits 
no  subject  of  importance,  and  treats  the  leading  ones  with  greater 
fulness.  Its  contributors  appear  to  be  masters  of  the  subjects  they 
handle.  And  the  learning,  despite  the  lack  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
type,  is  extensive  and  thorough.  In  the  getting  up — paper,  type,  illus- 
trations, it  is  far  superior.  Dr.  Fairbaim's  contributions,  which  are 
decidedly  the  most  numerous  in  the  volumes,  are  to  our  judgment 
decidedly  the  best.  The  high  reputation  which  he  has  already  attained 
as  a  biblical  scholar,  profound  thinker,  and  accomplished  writer,  is 
more  than  sustained  by  his  contributions  to  this  magnificent  work. 

Critical  Exposition  of  the  Third  Chaptbr  of  Romans.  A  Mono- 
graph. By  James  Morison,  D.D.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co. 
We  cannot  better  introduce  this  book  than  by  quoting  a  passage  from 
the  opening  of  a  passage.  "  The  following  Monograph  on  the  Third 
Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  respectfully  and  diffidently  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  scholarly  students  of  the  Bible.  It  has  been 
a  '  labour  of  love'  to  the  author, — a  solace  to  his  spirit  amid  trials 
which  he  need  not  particularize.  Retiring  from  the  din  and  strife  and 
worry  of  the  outer  world,  he  entered  as  by  an  inner  gate  into  the  school 
of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles.  It  was  like  a  sfikitual  univsrss. 
It  was  like  a  home  too — a  homo  for  the  heart.  Having  entered,  he 
engaged  with  ardour  in  the  studies  he  pursued.  He  found  them  sooth- 
ing. He  found  the  teachers  inspiring,  as  well  as  inspired.  But  he 
felt  peculiar  attractions  drawing  him  toward  Paul.  '  Quid  est  enim 
Paulo  rarius ! '  exclaims  Melancthon.  Surely  he  is  a  rare  man,  Paul. 
He  is  a  rare  teacher.  '  Nothing'  is  rarer.  Mingling  freely  with  the 
other  scholars — patristic,  mediojval,  modern,  and  more  modem — ^whom 
the  author  found  clustering  around  this  incomparable  instructor,  he 
listened  eagerly  to  the  divine  utterances  that  feU  from  his  lips.  He 
entered,  too,  with  zest  into  the  discussions  of  the  pupils  when 
in  their  respective  groups  they  ventilated  among  themselves  the 
import  of  the  Master^!  utterances.  In  these  scholastic  exercisei — 
prosecuted  without  noise  and  wrangling — ^he  found  inexpressible 
delight.'  The  following  Moxograpu  is  the  result  of  a  little  portion  of 
hiB  iBveBUgatioixB  and  reflectionB." 
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This  exposition  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
which  Luther  calls  the  central  and  most  important  passage  of  the 
Epistle,  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  Man's  need  of  gratoitoos  justifica- 
tion, the  necessity  of  propitiation,  the  significance  of  redemption  and 
pardon,  which  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  chapter,  the  author  hctc 
considers  from  a  critical  and  cxegetical  point  of  riew.  It  loolcs  upon 
these  >'ital  doctrines  in  the  light  of  the  Apostle's  own  phraseology'. 
He  furnishes  his  readers  not  only  with  results  of  his  own  searching 
into  the  meaning  of  this  chapter,  but  with  a  sketch  of  the  various 
interpretations  which  from  time  to  time  it  has  received  from  ancient 
and  modern  expositors.  We  have  said  this  is  a  rcmarkabie  work. 
Not  one  theologian  in  a  thousand  could  have  written  it.  The  wealth 
of  scholarship,  the  analytical  severity,  the  philosophical  deep-sighted- 
ness,  the  truth-loving  spirit,  the  honesty  of  purx>ose,  the  linguistical 
aptitudes,  and  the  stamp  of  royalty  upon  the  whole,  will  commend 
this  book  to  every  Biblical  student  whose  eyes  are  not  blinded  by  tlio 
prejudices  of  systems,  and  whoso  nature  is  sufficiently  schooled  to 
appreciate  the  highest  excellences  of  Biblical  exposition. 


The  Fulpit  Analyst.    Edited  by  Joseph  Pauses,  D.D.    Vol.  1. 
London :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder,  27,  Patemoster-row. 

OXB  HUWDBED  AND  FiFTT  OrIOUTAL  SkETCHBS  AKD  PlAXS  OF  SSB]IOX» 

ADAPTED  FOE  Week  EvEMiNO  Sebvice.    By  Jabez  Burns,  D.D. 

London :  R.  D.  Dickenson,  92,  Farringdon-streot. 
Kbal  *'  Pulpit  Helps  **  we  consider  the  most  valuable  works  in  all  liten- 
tnre.  They  stimulate  and  direct  the  great  roligioas  teachers  of  the 
world.  The  ministers  who  profess  to  despise  them,  and  they  are  not  a 
few,  are  generally  those  who  most  require  them,  and  those  who  chn- 
destinely  use  them  in  the  most  slavish  way.  We  have  kno^'n  mimstcrs, 
some  of  whom  are  amongst  the  popular  ones  of  the  day,  in  some  cases 
deny  a  knowledge,  in  others,  disparage  the  merits  of  works  containing 
discourses  which  they  systematically  use.  There  is  a  itioog  tcmptatxoai 
for  mean-souled  men  in  the  ministry  to  offsr,  by  conoeftlment  and 
detraction,  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  works  that  tervo  them  most 
We  have  heard  the  matchless  sermons  of  Bobertson  denounced  by  men 
who  preach  them.  Artists,  mechanics,  doctors,  plulo8op]ien»  lawyers^ 
and  even  tradesmen,  have  their  magazines  to  help  them  in  tfaeiT  Ttrioui 
departments  of  labour,  and  they  for  the  moot  part  praln  their  merits, 
•ad  promote  their  circulation ;  why  should  the  profaned  miniiten  of 
Heaven's  high  morality  bo  so  mean  as  to  ignore  the  nrigtence  or 
degrade  the  i«Ef^]teS&m  til  \2Ki«aYL^^ 

Baib  the  'toVoanea  V&si^'^%x^Vstisbs&itoBt.  ^l&u^'^^aaH^^  Dr. 
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BamB  contains  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  sketches,  all  by  his 
own  practised  hand.  The  author  of  the  "  Pulpit  Cyclopsedia"  is  too 
well  known  as  a  sermoniser  to  require  us  to  characterise  or  commend 
his  productions. 

The  **  Pulpit  Analyst "  contains  full  discourses,  outlines  of  sennons, 
and  sundry  expositions.  The  talented  editor  is  the  chief  and  ablest 
contributor. 

TiiB  Ybab  op  Prater  ;  Bimo  Family  Praters  for  the  Christtin 
Tear.  By  Hexrt  Alford,  D.D.  Alexander  Strahan :  London 
and  New  York. 
"  This  book,''  says  the  learned  author,  "has  been  compiled  in  order 
to  keep  in  view  of  the  femily  the  course  of  the  Christian  year,  as 
observed  in  the  festivals  and  celebrations  of  the  Church.  In  the 
ordinary  arrangaments  of  prayers  for  a  month,  this  is  totally  lost 
sight  of.  Whether  it  be  Christmas,  or  Easter,  or  Whitsuntide^- 
whether  the  season  be  one  of  x)enitence  or  triumph — ^the  same  words 
are  used.  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  keep  the  words  and  thoughts 
as  simple  as  possible.  I  have  found  that,  without  exception,  the  books 
which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  are  written  in  a  style,  and  in 
a  language,  far  above  the  comprehension  of  children  and  servants. 
The  model  aimed  at  has  been  the  style  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
which  is  easy  and  familiar  to  alL  A  large  proportion  of  the  prayers 
will  be  found  to  be  addressed  to  our  Blessed  Lord.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  no  remedy  likely  to  be  so  efficacious  for  the  cold-hearted- 
ness  and  decline  of  faith  in  our  time  as  more  humble  devotion,  and 
more  ardent  personal  love,  towards  our  great  and  merciful  High 
Priest,  the  Divine  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer."  Both  the  design 
and  execution  of  this  work  are  excellent. 


Our  Htmxs.  Their  Authors  and  Origin.  By  Josiah  Miller, 
M.A.  London :  Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder,  27,  Paternoster  Bow. 
The  New  Congregational  Hymn  Book  is  well  known,  and  it  ought 
to  have  been  a  first  class  book  of  the  kind,  for  it  took  a  committee  of 
ministers  four  long  years  in  preparation.  We  think  that  one  man  of 
genuine  religious  devotion,  true  culture,  poetic  genius,  and  literary 
aptitude  could  have  produced  a  far  better  book  in  six  months.  The 
volume  before  us  contains  biographic  sketches  of  the  authors  of  the 
various  psalms  and  hymns  that  mike  up  this  hymn  book.*  It  contains 
not  only  sketches  of  departed  worthies,  but  of  modem  celebrities.  The 
author  deserves  all  praise  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  his  task. 
The  work  shows  great  labour,  discrimination,  and  literary  ability. 
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